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AN6L0-FREK0H     ALLIANOE     AND    ORSINI. 

Wb  doubt  if  any  event  of  the  last  forty  years,  excited  so  much 
sarprise  on  the  European  continent,  as  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
during  the  Russian  war,  and  not  surprise  only,  but  chagrin  and 
indignation.  All  the  traditions  of  ifuropean  diplomacy  had  de- 
clared such  a  union  impossible ;  and  it  was  probaoly  the  very  last 
contingency  to  enter  into  the  calculations  either  of  the  reaction- 
naires  or  the  radicals.  The  former  had  always  looked  upon  Eng- 
land as  their  firmest  barrier  against  the  onslaughts  of  French  de- 
mocracy, not  because  the  political  tendencies  ol  the  two  countries 
were  widely  different,  but  because  the  two  nations  hated  each 
other  with  that  intense  hatred  which  nothing  but  'an  ancient 
grudge'  can  inspire.  France  had,  they  calculated,  suffered  too 
much  ever  to  forget,  and  England  had  inflicted  too  much  injury 
ever  to  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Their  wars  had  not,  like  those  of  the 
continent,  been  wars  of  diplomatists  and  generals,  in  which  the 
people  looked  on  in  fear  or  curiosity,  whSe  the  legions  of  tlie 
Emperor  or  the  Grand  Monarch  defiled  past  their  doors,  to  suffer 
defeats  which  inspired  the  peasant  with  no  regret,  or  win  victories 
which  brought  him  neither  relief  nor  rejoicing.  Anglo-French 
wars  were  often,  it  is  true,  undertaken  for  the  attainment  of  objects 
not  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  masses ;  but  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  entered  upon  them  with  a  hearty  personal  animosity 
which  never  sought  to  disguise  itself.  Each  was  to  the  other  what 
the  Turks  were  to  the  Hungarians,  the  Tartars  to  the  Russians,  the 
Moors  to  the  Spaniards,  and  we  were  going  to  say,  the  British  to 
the  Americans  —  that  article  of  prime  necessity  without  which 
national  life  seems  to  move  sluggisnly,  and  in  hatred  of  which  so 
much  fervid  and  turbulent  patriotism  finds  vent  —  'a  natural 
enemy.'  From  the  birth  of  the  two  nations  down  to  1850,  they 
had  never  united  for  a  common  object,  or  in  obedience  to  a  fellow- 
feeling,  except  in  the  Crusades,  and  no  allusion  to  this  famous  re- 
ligious experience  was  very  likely  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  to  cause  Jacques  Bonhomme  to  inclose  the  portly  person 
of  John  Bull  in  a  fraternal  accolade.  In  the  long  interval  which 
has  since  elapsed,  how  many  '  wars  of  giants '  have  they  waged, 
on  how  many  bloody  fields  have  they  met,  and  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  treasure  has  each  expended  from  his  hard 
earnings,  in  the  fell  desire  to  harass,  cripple,  and  destroy  his  rival  ? 
There  was  nothmg  in  short,  which,  when  Louis  Napoleon  ascended 
the  throne,  history  did  not  make  it  seem  safer  to  predict,  than  a 
imion  in  arms,  in  a  common  cause,  of  the  foes  of  Agincourt,  and 
Fontenoy,  and  Waterloo. 

The  liberals  of  every  shade,  from  the  moderate  conservatives  of 
Berlin  to  the  most  sanguinaiy  reds  of  Leicester  Square,  felt  them- 
selves equally  justified  in  scoutmg  the  idea  as  an  impossibility. 
England  had  for  thirty  years  been  known  as  the  fast  friend  of  par- 
liamentary government,  not  only  at  home,  but  all  over  the  world. 
She  had  conferred  it  on  her  colonies,  exacted  it  from  her  proteges^ 
and  done  all  that  bullying,  and  wheedling,  and  intriguing,  and  ar- 
guing could  do,  to  persuade  mankind  that  it  was  the  one  great 
political  elixir,  before  whose  potent  influence  all  sores  and  ulcere 
disappeared  from  the  body  politic  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
She  had  never  even  been  willmg  to  admit  that  exceptions  might 
exist  to  the  propriety  of  its  application,  or  that  it  did  not  retain 
its  virtues  in  any  climate.  The  language  of  the  English  press  and 
of  the  English  legislature,  had  led*  every  body  on  the  continent  to 
believe  that  it  was  an  axiom  in  English  politics,  that  the  monarch 
who  refused  to  bestow  it  on  his  people,  was  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and 
the  people  who  did  not  demand  it,  and  if  need  be,  fight  for  it,  were 
asses  or  slaves.  From  1820  to  1848,  there  was  hardly  a  speech 
delivered  on  questions  of  foreign  politics  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, hardly  a  line  written  in  the  London  editorial  bureaux,  in 
which  this  lesson  was  not  inculcated.  Was  it  from  this  quarter  that 
a  frank  and  friendly  recognition  was  to  be  looked  for  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous, most  determmed,  and  most  fiiithless  enemy  which  par- 
liamentary government  has  ever  encountered  ?  And  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  cradled  in  parliamentary  traditions,  who  has 
grown  gray  in  parliamentary  strife,  whose  laurels  have  been  won 
in  its  conflicts,  and  whose  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  is  his  English  readiness  in  debate,  his  English  respect 
for  majorities,  his  hearty  English  appreciation  of  the  tonic  efiicacy 
of  election  tumult  and  uproar  —  not  the  last  man  whom  the  world 
would  have  expected  to  sacrifice  his  place  in  the  cabinet  to  a  desire 
to  congratulate  the  conspirator  of  the  Second  of  December  upon 
having  kicked  parliament  out  of  doors  ? 

Moreover,  there  was  nothing  for  which  England  took  more 
credit  to  herself,  than  the  respect  of  her  people  for  the  law,  and 
nothing  she  professed  to  honor  more  in  others.  The  duty  of  obey- 
ing it,  till  changed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  in  her  political 
catechism.  She  had,  in  all  periods  of  her  history,  been  more  than 
usually  vehement  in  her  denunciations  of  military  violations  of  it 
above  all.    She  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  placing  on  armed 
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interference  with  the  ordinary  coarse  of  justice,  the  stamp  of  public 
execration.  Precautions  against  it  have  always  been  the  first  fruits 
of  her  revolutions,  and  all  her  great  acta  publica  bristle  with  de- 
clarations of  its  enormity,  and  penalties  on  its  perpetrators. 
And  yet  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  guilty  of  worse  cnmes  against 
law,  than  those  for  which  Charles  lost  his  life,  and  James  his  crown. 
They  suffered  for  violating  liberties  which  had  never  been  defined, 
and  a  constitution  which  they  had  never  recognized.  He  abrogated 
a  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  turned  a  court  of 
justice  into  the  street,  which,  in  legal  form  and  for  proved  guilt, 
had  solemnly  convicted  him  of  treason.  An  alliance  between 
France  and  England  seemed  under  any  circumstances  improbable ; 
but  between  England  and  the  France  of  Napoleon  the  Third  it 
seemed  a  monstrosity. 

It  was  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  two  influences :  one  was 
Louis  Napoleon's  exceeaing  suavity  and  deference,  and  the  other 
the  brilliant  openings  for  English  capital  which  his  regime  seemed 
to  offer.  He  had  resided  long  in  England,  had  studied  the  conn- 
try  closely,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  both  her  strong  and  weak 
points.  He  recognized  in  her  the  only  antagonist  in  Europe  whom 
France,  in  the  zenith  of  her  military  splendor,  could  neither  intimi- 
date nor  subdue,  and  was  fully  aware  that  the  man  must  have 
more  than  his  uncle's  genius  and  twice  his  uncle's  resources,  who 
should  desire  her  enmity  or  despise  her  friendship.  The  Queen  of 
England  was  the  only  member  of  the  European  family  of  monarchs 
who  would  heartily  acknowledge  that  popular  choice  was  as  good 
a  title  to  legitimacy  as  hereditary  descent;  and  there  was  no 
monarch  in  the  world  whose  recognition  would  do  so  much  to 
supply  the  place  of  heraldry  and  history.  To  be  sure  it  would 
have  been  greater  and  grander  to  have  relied  solely  on  his  seven 
millions  of  votes,  and  claimed  for  his  royalty  a  loftier  and  nobler 
confirmation  than  lapse  of  ages  or  sacramental  chrysm ;  but  no  one 
is  always  great  any  more  than  always  wise.  Every  man  has  his 
weakness,  and  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  femily  on  equal 
footing,  and  for  this  purpose  'to  be  well  introduced,'  seems  to 
have  been  Louis  Napoleon's.  However  it  be,  he  never  ceased, 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  give  the  frankest 
and  most  unmistakable  proofs  of  his  desire  to  be  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy  with  his  neighbor.  The  English  government  had 
the  intrigues,  the  falsehood,  the  chicanery,  and  deceit  of  the  Or- 
leans dynasty  still  fresh  in  their  memories ;  and  the  dangerous  un- 
certainty and  vacillation  of  the  republic,  was  of  still  more  recent 
date.  To  have  to  deal  with  a  power  which  was  not  only  all 
smiles,  but  whose  smiles  were  real  — which  promised  readily,  and  yet 
could  keep  its  promises,  was  a  bait  too  novel  and  too  tempting  to 
be  rejected. 

Enormous  investments  of  English  capital  were  made  in  French 
securities  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  There  was  hardly  a 
public  work  of  importance  in  the  whole  country  which  did  not  owe 
Its  existence  in  great  part  to  those  bugbears  of  all  honest  French- 
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men  —  'English  gaineas.'  The  resources  still  undeveloped,  and 
which  promised  a  handsome  percentage  for  all  outlay,  were  great, 
and  combined  with  their  near  neighborhood  to  the  head-quarters 
of  British  capital,  and  the  consequent  facilities  for  personal  inquiry 
and  supervision  on  the  part  of  stockholders,  they  offered  a  tempt- 
ing field  to  the  energies  of  British  capitalists.  The  storms  of  the 
levolutionary  period  which  followed  1848  had  inflicted  serious  in- 
jury on  these  gentlemen.  The  depreciation  in  value  of  every 
species  of  property,  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  political  future,  during  the  republican  regime^  had 
fallen  no  less  heavily  on  them  than  on  the  natives,  and  they  shared 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  hostility  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  re- 
garded the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  secretly  fully  as  anxious 
lor  the  establishment  of  '  a  strong  government.* 

There  was  hardly  one  of  their  dreams  which  Louis  Napoleon 
did  not  promise  to  fulfil.  The  policy  he  traced  out  at  the  very 
dawn  of  the  empire  was  the  one  of  all  others  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  timid  trader :  unbounded  facilities  for  speculation,  with  absolute 
repression  of  all  movements,  political  or  other,  which  might  exer- 
cise the  slightest  influence  on  stocks  or  other  securities,  and  no  less 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  property  than  five  hundred  thousand 
bayonets,  of  which  he  had  already  proved  himself  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  remorseless  and  unscrupulous  use.  Nor  did  the  new  govern- 
ment confine  itself  to  bare  guarantee  of  the  security  of  vested 
rights.  It  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  its  mission  to  foster  and  sti- 
mulate enterprise,  so  as  to  place  France  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
army  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  began  to  make  a  lavish 
use  of  all  the  resources,  both  mateiial  and  moral,  of  the  state.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  chronicle  the  prodigious  com- 
mercial activity  which  marked  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the 
present  Emperor's  reign.  A  monster  corporation  was  organized 
for  absorbing  all  the  savings  of  the  community,  and  employing 
them,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  government,  in 
every  known  species  of  speculation.  Subventions  were  granted 
with  reckless  profusion  to  rail-road  and  steam-boat  companies,  and 
any  other  sort  of  company  whose  existence  bore  the  faintest  appear- 
ance of  testimony  to  the  general  prosperity.  '  Concessions »  of 
rail-roads  were  showered  upon  the  heads  of  eager  capitalists,  and 
among  the  most  eager  were  the  wealthiest  and  canniest  men  of 
'  the  city.'  The  London  Tlmes^  which  for  a  month  or  two  after 
the  coup  d*etaty  remained  faithful  in  its  allegiance  to  law  and  just- 
ice and  humanity,  and  fired  broadsides  which  startled  the  usurper 
on  his  throne,  speedily  gave  way  before  the  volleys  of  scrip,  cou- 
pons, and  bonds  which  it  received  in  return,  struck  its  colors  and 
converted  itself  into  his  cordial  friend  and  admirer.  In  the  autumn 
of  1853,  before  the  grass  had  grown  on  the  bloody  graves  of  those 
who  fell  two  years  before  in  uttering  France's  last  protest  against, 
not  simply  the  destruction  of  her  liberties,  but  against  one  of 
the  worst  outrages  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
world,  there  was  not  a  man  or  journal  of  influence  or  position  in  the 
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whole  British  empire  who  dared  to  say  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
not  worthy,  not  merely  of  English  civility,  but  of  English  sympathy 
and  good  wishes.  Each  month  saw  the  adulation  increase  and  the 
delusion  deepen.  When  the  Russian  war  broke  out,  the  English 
army  followed  Marshal  St.  Amaud  to  the  field,  rather  as  an  auxi- 
liary corps  than  as  the  representative  of  the  victors  of  Yittoria  and 
of  Waterloo,  and  accepted  the  position  of  inferiority  which  was 
assigned  it,  at  once,  and  without  a  word  of  complaint  from  the  au- 
thorities at  home.  The  two  armies  went  into  action  at  Alma  with 
equal  numbers ;  to  the  English  was  assigned  the  duty  of  the  front 
attack,  where  most  danger  lay  and  most  loss  was  to  be  endured ; 
the  French  reserved  to  themselves  the  pleasanter  task  of  surpris- 
ing the  enemy's  fiank  by  climbing  precipitous  heights  unimpeded, 
and  have  ever  since  worn  the  laurels  plucked  on  that  bloody  field. 
During  the  siege  operations,  the  English  were  placed  without  re- 
monstrance on  the  right  wing,  the  point  farthest  from  the  sea,  and 
most  exposed  to  a  flank  attack  from  the  enemy.  We  all  know  the 
results.  We  know  that  France  came  out  of  the  war  with  fresh 
lustre  and  strengthened  prestige^  and  the  British  with  the  be- 
wildering sensation  of  having  fought  very  hard  and  been  kicked 
for  their  pains.  The  army  went  home  intensely  dissatisfied  with 
the  part  they  had  been  permitted  to  play  in  the  conflict,  and  their 
feeling  communicated  itself  to  the  whole  country,  and  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  tone  of  the  French  press  in  commenting  upon  the 
events  of  the  war.  The  publication  of  the  Baron  de  Bazancourt's 
volume ;  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  English  army  at  the  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Crimean  heroes  at  MarseiUes;  and  a  variety  of 
other  minor  incidents,  small  in  themselves,  but  important  in  view 
of  the  actual  temper  of  the  public,  gave  the  existing  irritation  on 
the  part  of  the  British  a  chronic  character.  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  Times^  and  the  capitalists,  however,  clung  to  the  alliance, 
though  the  doubtful  operations  by  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
snstam  the  national  credit  during  the  financial  panic  of  last 
winter,  somewhat  damaged  the  commercial  character  of  the  empire. 
Bat  a  crisis  of  some  sort  was  clearly  at  hand.  The  train  was  laid, 
and  Orsini's  attempt  fired  it,  and  blew  Palmerston,  the  alliance, 
Count  Persigny,  ana  a  great  quantity  of  other  valuables,  into  the  air. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  either  the  language 
of  the  army,  or  of  Count  de  Persigny,  per  se^  which  created  the  re- 
cent extraordinary  effervescence  of  anti-Gallic  feeling  in  England. 
Provocations  as  great,  and  menaces  Inuch  more  insulting  because 
more  deliberate,  have  been  offered  before  now,  without  giving  rise 
to  any  thing  more  exciting  than  a  diplomatic  correspondence.  In 
his  ordinary  moods,  John  Bull  would  have  vented  his  ire  upon  the 
braggarts  by  a  letter  to  the  limes,  and  then  let  the  matter  slip 
from  nis  memory.  But  the  Crimean  war  had  lefl  its  sting,  ana 
the  veiy  same  causes  which  led  the  French  colonels  and  the 
French  ambassadors  to  forget  themselves,  roused  the  British  pub- 
lic into  frenzy.  Bernard's  trial  was  the  last  act  in  a  drama,  the 
first  scene  of  which  was  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma. 
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The  Orsini  conspiracy,  or  rather  the  effects  it  produced  on 
the  policy  of  the  French  Goverament,  drove  the  English  public 
into  speaking  out  frankly  what  they  had  long  secretly  felt.  The 
studied  contempt  with  which  Count  de  Persigny  treated  the 
humble  congratulations  of  the  London  Corporation  on  his  master's 
escape,  and  the  savage  menaces  which,  in  defiance  of  all  good  dis- 
cipline, the  army  was  allowed  to  utter  through  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur^  showed  them  what  they  refused  to  believe  three  years 
previously  —  that  no  amount  of  flattery,  conciliation,  or  sub- 
serviency can  establish  between  the  two  countries  any  thing  more 
solid  than  an  alliance  of  governments,  and  that  a  lastmg  umon  be- 
tween two  nations  of  sucn  pretensions  and  such  antecedents,  and 
marked  by  such  differences  of  character  and  institutions,  can  never 
be  based  on  an  assumption  of  their  equality.  Nor  had  the  empire 
fulfilled  any  of  the  hopes  it  had  excited  at  its  inauguration.  Seven 
years  of  experiment  had  resulted  in  a  yearly  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
in  a  yearly  increase  in  the  civil  list,  in  the  continued  denial  of 
liberty  of  speech,  in  the  destruction  of  the  last  shreds  of  freedom 
of  election,  in  a  police  and  passport  system  of  greater  stringency 
than  ever.  Nothing  which  was  promised  in  1852  was  forthcoming. 
The  Emperor  informed  the  Chambers  in  that  year,  that  liberty  did 
not  form  the  pedestal  of  the  political  column  :  it  crowned  it.  The 
column  has  been  going  up  rapidly  ever  since,  and  the  materials 
have  been  all  supplied  from  the  great  quarry  of  the  Idee  Napa- 
teoniennes^  but  it  has  been  so  constructed,  that  any  other  capital 
than  slavery  would  now  constitute  an  architectual  deformity.  As  a 
commercial  speculation,  the  failure  of  the  imperial  regime  has  been 
equally  signal.  Business  is  at  a  stand-still  throughout  the  country ; 
the  Credit  MohUier  maintains  its  footing  only  through  government 
support ;  the  Bank  of  France  was  saved  from  stoppage  and  the  com- 
mercial panic  averted,  by  the  exertions  of  the  police.  'A  run ' 
would  have  been  deemed  an  expression  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  punished  as  seditious.  Better  be  bankrupt,  and 
say  nothing  about  it,  than  try  to  pay  your  way  and  go  to  jail. 
Stocks  of  all  kinds  have  sunk  so  low,  and  return  so  little,  under 
the  influence  of  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty, 
that  most  Englishmen  are  satisfied,  that  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned, 
the  boisterous  weather  of  republicanism  is  preferable  to  the  hor- 
rible calms  which  precede  the  hurricanes  ot  despotism.  The  ad- 
miration of  the  world  has  been  often  challenged  for  the  broad  de- 
mocratic platform  on  which  his  majesty's  throne  rests.  Few  men 
have  put  on  the  crown  and  the  assumed  golden  bees,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  seven  millions  of  free  citizens.  The  first  of  Orsini's  bombs 
dispelled  the  delusion.  He  who  reigned  by  the  national  will,  was 
forced,  because  two  foreigners  attempted  his  life,  to  apportion 
France  into  military  districts,  and  garrison  each  by  a  corps  d*anme 
on  war  footing,  under  the  command  of  a  marshal,  and  place  the 
civil  government  of  Paris  in  the  hands  of  an  African  sahreur, 
Orsim  certainly  failed  to  kill  the  Emperor,  but  he  slew  the  empire. 
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in  destroying  the  faith  of  England  and  of  the  world,  in  its  moral 
strength. 

With  this  dissipation  of  political  delusions,  has  passed  away  that 
obliquity  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  public,  both  in  France  and 
England,  which  enabled  the  usurper  to  hide  unscrupulousness  and 
perjury,  by  the  exhibition  of  courage  and  success.  The  reflections 
which  Orsini's  death  inspired,  must,  we  feel  certain,  have  had  a 
large  share  in  opening  the  ears  of  the  world  to  the  accents  of 
justice  and  truth.  The  contrast  between  the  career  of  him  who 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  that  of  his  accuser  who  sat  ob  the  throne, 
was  in  itself  a  great  moral  lesson.  Both  began  life  in  much  the 
same  position;  both  entered  on  the  world  with  the  uncon- 
querable determination  to  carry  out  the  object  nearest  their  hearts ; 
both  passed  their  prime  either  in  prison  or  in  exile ;  both  were 
adventurers,  and  both  conspirators ;  both,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  been  spoken  of  by  European  governments  as  vagabonds,  of 
equal  pretensions  to  the  pillory  or  the  whipping-post.  Each  pur- 
sued his  ends  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  last ;  one  has  died 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  other  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
And  yet  there  is  no  one  who  sits  down  calmly,  and  applies  to  their 
history  the  immutable  standard  of  truth  and  right,  without  feeling 
that  if  one  be  a  villain  and  the  other  a  hero,  the  prize  was  due  to 
Orsini,  and  the  judgment  should  be  passed  on  Napoleon.  Orsini 
sacrificed  himselJ^  &mily  and  friends,  home  and  happiness,  to  the 
furtherance  of  an  idea  which  may  be  called  visionary,  but  which 
no  man  can  condemn.  The  Italian  who  lives  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy,  and  ends  by  dying  for  it,  may  possibly  be  a  fool,  but  his 
folly  is  of  that  extreme  sort,  that  it  needs  but  a  tinge  of  success  to 
change  it  into  the  highest  sort  of  wisdom.  The  leading  feature 
in  Orsini's  career  was  self  abnegation.  His  own  comfort,  conve- 
nience, or  safety  were  the  last  elements  which  ever  entered  into  his 
calculations.  There  is  not  an  American  or  an  Englishman  in  ex- 
istence, whose  proudest  boast  and  glory  it  would  not  be  to  have 
had  a  fiither,  or  grand-fiither,  or  ancestor  ever  so  remote,  who  had 
done  and  dared,  for  America  or  England,  all  that  this  forlorn,  per- 
secuted '  Carbonaro '  dared  and  did  for  Italy,  up  to  the  attempt  on 
Napoleon.  The  Emperor  has  displayed  equal  determination,  equal 
endurance,  equal  enthusiasm,  but  neither  love  for  his  own  country 
nor  the  human  race  in  general  nerved  his  arm  nor  steeled  his 
courage.  His  object,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  avowedly  his  own 
elevation  to  the  throne,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  salary  apper- 
taining to  that  position ;  and  he  has  never  been  guilty  of  the  petty 
meanness  of  pretending  that  he  had  any  other  aim  in  view.  He 
did  not  even  put  forward  the  claim  of  hereditary  right,  to  justify 
the  preliminary  peijury  and  massacre  of  the  Second  of  December, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  election,  and  the  coup  d'etat  would  have  been  but  a  le- 
gitimate re-seizure  of  stolen  goods.  He  conspired,  he  fought,  he 
broke  his  oath,  because  he  desired  to  be  Emperor ;  and  he  killed 
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Orsini,  because  he  wishes  to  remain  Emperor.  Orsini  conspired, 
and  fought,  and  sought  to  assassinate,  that  twenty  millions  might 
be  free.  The  last  act  in  his  sad  story  was  the  only  blemisli  upon 
a  life  of  singular  loyalty  to  honest  convictions ;  but  if  the  coup 
d^Staty  the  breach  of  the  presidential  oath,  and  the  bloodshed  which 
followed  it,  be  justifiable  in  consideration  of  the  end  they  had  in 
view,  so  also  was  the  attempt  of  the  twenty-first  of  January ;  for, 
per  86,  both  acts  were  equally  heinous.  Anv  argument  which  ex- 
culpates Louis  Napoleon,  excuses  Orsini.  Their  cases,  then,  differ 
only  in  the  idms  of  the  men,  and  the  result  of  their  endeavors ;  and 
the  issue  once  narrowed  down  to  these  two  points,  and  the  parties 
brought  &ce  to  face,  the  one  in  the  position  of  judge,  and  the 
other  of  executioner,  every  good  instinct  of  the  human  heart  rises 
in  execration  at  the  spectacle.  Both  are  scoundrels,  if  you  will ; 
both  may  come  in  the  jurist's  classification,  under  the  category  of 
hastes  humani  generis;  but  any  alliance,  or  other  political  arrange- 
ment which  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the  one  of  two  such  men 
deserves  the  hand  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  while  the  other  has 
met  his  deserts  on  the  block,  is  such  a  crazy  &bric,  that  it  needs 
only  to  be  examined  to  be  overturned. 

The  result  of  this  latest  attempt  to  maintain  a  hearty  and  active 
fiiendship  between  two  countries,  whose  domestic  policy  and  insti- 
tutions are  so  totally  opposed  as  those  of  England  and  France,  has 
a  warning  in  it,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  forgotten. 
How  vain  it  is  for  England  to  hope  to  escape  serious  misconception, 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  simplest  portion  of  her  political  machin- 
ery, has  been  evidenced  by  the  way  m  which  the  residt  of  Bernard's 
trial  has  been  received  in  France ;  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  proves  the  serious  inconveniences 
of  being  on  such  terms  with  any  despotic  power,  as  to  render  the 
introduction  of  such  a  measure,  at  its  request,  at  all  obligatory. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  general  alliance  or  a^eement  to  adhere  to  any 
other  state  through  thick  and  thin,  or  mtercourse  so  intimate  as 
to  involve  such  an  alliance  as  an  almost  unavoidable  consequence, 
is  something  which  every  free  country  should  avoid.  All  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  expect  civility,  and  such  good  offices  as  hu- 
manity or  politeness  dictate,  or  the  interests  of  science  or  commerce 
may  require  at  the  hands  of  their  neighbors ;  but  nothing  more. 
More  than  this  entails  a  tacit  approval  by  one  of  a  thousand  things 
in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  other,  which  at  home  would  be 
condemned  as  wicked  and  indefensible,  and  it  entails  deviations 
from  its  own  foreign  policy,  which  nothing  but  the  interests  of  its 
people  or  those  of  pure  justice,  can  warrant. 

A  free  people  cannot  enter  into  a  hearty  alliance  with  a  despot, 
without  eflTectinff  some  sort  of  compromise  between  his  principles 
and  theirs,  and  all  such  compromises  are  immoral.  England 
would  certainly  before  now  have  satisfied  public  justice,  by  dealing 
out  retribution  on  Naples,  if  she  had  not  been  compelled  to  respect 
in  the  person  of  King  Bomba  the  principle  which  sits  enthroned 
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in  France,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  the  stand  she  is 
now  taking  on  the  slave-trade,  is  terribly  damaged  by  the  conces- 
sions which  the  alliance  has  compelled  her  to  make  to  the  French 
*  free  emigration '  scheme.  The  yoke  between  her  and  the  Em- 
peror was  one  of  the  most  unequal  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  there 
IS  no  friend  of  free  institutions  who  must  not  rejoice  in  its  sever- 
ance. The  sturdy  oak  of  English  freedom  can  never  be  other  than 
hampered  by  the  intrusion  of  a  pretentious  French  poplar  into  its 
branches.  It  stands  best  alone.  Whatever  the  spread  of  English 
laws,  and  ideas,  and  influence  can  do  to  make  mankind  freer  and 
wiser  and  happier,  can  be  done  most  effectually,  when  it  has  not  to 
accommodate  itself  to  dynastic  prejudices  or  necessities ;  and  if 
Louis  Napoleon's  policy  be  for  the  good  and  glory  of  France,  it 
is  but  Mr  that  he  should  win  his  guerdon  or  meet  his  doom, 
single-handed,  and  on  his  own  merits. 


THE     MESSENGEB     AT     NIGHT. 


BT     a.    B.     STOaDAB]). 


A  VACE  at  the  window, 

A  tap  on  the  pane : 
Who  is  it  that  wants  me, 

To-night  in  the  rain  ? 

I  hare  lighted  my  chamber, 
And  brought  out  mj  wine, 

For  a  score  of  good  fellows 
Were  coming  to  dine. 

The  dastards  have  failed  me, 

And  sent  in  the  rain 
The  man  at  the  window, 

To  tap  on  the  pane  I 

I  hear  the  rain  patter, 
I  hear  the  wind  blow : 

I  hate  the  wild  weather, 
And  yet  I  must  go  I 

I  coold  moan  like  the  wind  now, 
And  weep  like  the  rain, 

But  the  thing  at  the  window 
Is  tapping  again  t 

It  beckons,  I  follow : 

Good-by  to  the  light ! 
I  am  going,  oh  t  whither  f 

Out  into  the  night  t 
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GIPSYING     OVER     THE     WORLD.* 

8EC0KO     PAPBH. 


'  I BBB  A  Tolume  of  slow-rising:  smoke 
O'ertop  the  loftr  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  ragabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.    A  kettle, 
Slun^  between  two  poles,  upon  a  stick  iransTerse, 
ReceiTes  the  morsel 

Hard-£sring  race, 
Thejr  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge, 
Which,  kindled  with  drj  leaves  and  wood,  just  saves 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawnj  skin  — 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  thejr  claim.' 

Fbom  this  rural  English  scene,  so  well  described  by  Cowper,  let 
the  reader  transport  himself  in  imagination  to  the  balmy  air  and 
sunny  sky  of  Andalusia,  to  a  court  in  the  luxurious  capital  of  that 
ancient  province.  The  water  leaps  laughingly  from  a  Moorish 
fountain,  and  falls  back  in  graced  jets  to  kiss  the  snow-white 
marble.  The  warbling  of  birds,  the  aroma  of  the  dzahar,  and  the 
breath  of  innumerable  lowers,  too  delicate  and  beautiful  for  western 
lands,  suggest  the  great-eyed  Orient  The  silvery  lau^h  of  Anda- 
lusian  maidens  rings  upon  the  air,  as,  seated  in  the  shade  of  the 
orange-trees,  they  now  touch  the  guitar,  and  now,  for  a  time, 
intertwine  with  needles  the  silk  and  gold  on  their  tambours. 

The  bell  rings,  and  to  the  soft  Qy.ien  esf  enters  the  Gitana — the 
Gipsy  fortune-teller — who,  with  her  wild  looks  and  haggard  fea- 
tures, resembles  a  Harpy  suddenly  descended  among  the  Graces. 
Her  accents  are  of  hate,  rather  than  of  love.  While  murmuring 
curses  to  herself  she  invokes  the  blessings  of  the  stars  upon  those 
not  of  her  blood.  Her  movements  and  gestures  are  impassioned. 
Fire  seems  to  gleam  from  the  liquid  eyes  of  the  strange  apparition, 
whose  very  presence  is  fascination  —  for  it  is  the  behef  of  all  the 
maidens  of  Seville,  that  the  dusky  Sibyl  possesses  the  mysteries 
of  futurity,  and  can  unlock  them  to  whom  ^e  will.  Ave  Maria 
purUsima  I  escapes  their  lips  but  once,  and  a  silver  coin  is  given 
to  the  strange  being,  wherewith  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  for 
without  this  there  could  be  no  buena  ventura. 

Then,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  chiromancy,  she  carefully  traces 
the  lines  upon  those  delicate  hands,  and  diapenses — to  this  one, 
wealth ;  to  that  one,  pearls ;  to  another,  what  is  better  than  wealth 
or  pearls,  the  affection  of  some  gallant  hidalgo — thus  realizing  to 
them  all,  the  rosy  visions  that  float  around  the  sleep  of  maidens  of 
eighteen. 

*  Tn  QiFSRS.    Their  Origin,  Hiatorj,  and  Manner  of  Life.    Sy  the  author  of  *  Boomank.* 
(In  pram)    Runn  ua>  Gaburom,  810  Broadway,  New-Tork. 
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The  scene  changes  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  of  an 
evening,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  hill  of  Buda,  hundreds  of  the 
Magyar  chivalry  assemble  with  the  noble  dames  of  that  heroic 
race  to  listen  to  the  impassioned  strains  of  a  band  of  roving  Gip- 
sies —  to  a  dusky  group  washing  with  Colchian  fleeces,  as  of  old, 
the  sands  of  the  Carpathian  Arangosh,  richer  in  golden  spangles 
than  Pactolus — to  a  circle  of  Roumanian  youths  and  maidens  un- 
dulating in  the  graceful  hora  to  the  music  of  Gipsy  lautariy  to  a 
ffllent  and  breathless  throng  seated  around  a  serpent-charmer  of 

As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills  of  Judea,  the  traveller  on  the 
plain  bivouacs  for  the  night.  And  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
sight  than  when  seated  before  his  tent  he  watches  the  fires  kindled 
on  the  mountains  of  Moab,  rising  beyond  the  Jordan  like  a  wall 
against  the  eastern  sky.  In  the  cool  of  the  purple  evenmg  the 
Bedouins  of  the  neighboring  encampment  assemble,  but  not  to  lis- 
ten to  the  wild  fables  of  the  desert,  or  to  the  poems  of  Antar,  re- 
cited by  one  of  the  eloquent  lip  and  the  restless  eye.  The  Gipsies, 
called  Chamari  by  the  Arabs,  nave  chanced  hither  in  their  wander- 
ings from  village  to  village  and  camp  to  camp ;  and  under  the 
silent  stars  they  draw  out  the  long  hours  of  the  night  in  that  wild 
and  weird  minstrelsy  which  alike  delights  the  chSdren  of  Roma 
and  of  Ishmael. 

Again  the  scene  changes — to  distant  India — to  bands  of  dark- 
eyed  nomads  roving  on  the  banks  of  her  mysterious  rivers,  or  in 
the  land  where  oriental  poverty  is  married  with  oriental  magnifi- 
cence, to  a  Rajah's  court,  before  which  Gipsy  maidens  are  floating 
in  the  soft  movements  of  the  eastern  dance. 

Who  these  Gipsies  are,  scattered  more  widely  over  the  world 
than  the  leaves  by  the  winds  of  autumn,  we  attempted  to  show  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Enickebbockeb.  We  have  thought  that 
the  readers  of  our  Magazine  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  cus^ 
tomsand  peculiarities  of  this  strange  people  —  the  remnant  per- 
haps of  some  ancient  race,  left  to  perish  on  the  shore,  while  the 
great  tide  of  barbaric  life  has  ebbed;  a  people  of  primitive 
yirtnes,  unchanged  it  may  be  where  all  else  has  changed ;  with 
whom  nothing  is  rare,  neither  the  beauty  of  Astyanax,  the  charms 
of  Zenobia,  the  manly  air  of  Hector,  the  talent  of  Ballot,  the  voice 
of  Malibran,  the  gravity  of  Priam,  nor  the  sorrow  of  Cassandra. 

After  the  birth  of  a  Gipsy  child,  almost  the  first  thing  to  bo 
thought  o^  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is  its  circumcision,  in  Christ- 
ian countries,  its  christening.  Their  haste  in  this  respect  does 
not  result,  however,  from  exceeding  piety  on  the  part  of  the  Gipsy 
parents,  or  so  much  from  a  desire  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
offspring,  as  for  the  spiritual  edification  to  themselves  consequent 
upon  a  liberal  supply  of  drink.  The  Moslem's  paradise  and  the 
Christian's  heaven  are  myths  never  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison 
with  the  Gipsy's  earth,  to  which  he  clings  with  a  tenacity  unknown 
to  any  other  race. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gipsies  that  they  manage  to  draw 
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profit  from  many  things  that  with  other  people  are  purely  matters 
of  pleasure  or  duty.  So  true  is  this  of  christening,  that  they  seem 
to  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  children  into  the 
world  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  presents  received  on  that  occa- 
sion. If  convenient,  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  church,  though 
a  tavern  would  suit  quite  as  well.  Christian  sponsors  are  preferred, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  usually  able  to  make  larger  presents. 
Should  the  gifts  of  the  god-iather  and  god-mother  prove  too  small, 
or  of  the  wrong  kind,  in  the  estimation  of  the  recipients,  they  are 
at  once  discharged  from  the  trust,  and  another  christening  cele- 
brated. This  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  as  often,  in 
fact,  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  or,  as  the  Gipsy  parents  wander 
from  place  to  place,  they  present  their  child  for  baptism  in  every 
new  neighborhood.  Instances  have  occurred  of  youths  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age  being  brought  forward  for  christening  who 
had  doubtless  undergone  that  ceremony  every  previous  year  of 
their  lives,  if  not  oftener.  To  check  this  abuse,  the  Governor  of 
Transylvania  once  ordered  that  Gipy  children  should  be  baptized 
only  within  twenty  hours  after  their  birth. 

F'or  the  first  two  or  three  months  the  Gipsy  child  is  carried  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother.  She  is  then  bolder  and  more  rapacious  than  at 
other  times,  dexterously  employing  her  tender  bantling  to  excite 
compassion  or  avert  chastisement.  When  blows  are  threatened, 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  innocent  infant  as  a  shield ;  and  a 
Gipsy  child  is  fortunate  if  it  reaches  maturity  without  having  a 
limb  broken  in  the  domestic  quaiTels  when,  in  an  outburst  of  rage, 
and  for  want  of  another  weapon,  the  parent  is  apt  to  seize  upon  it 
as  an  instrument  of  aggression.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  happiest  period  of  Gipsy  life. 

The  child  is  transferred  from  the  arms  to  the  back  of  the  mother, 
where  it  remains  much  of  the  time  until  it  is  able  to  go  alone  or  is 
supplanted  by  a  successor.  Never  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  cror 
die,  or  of  a  soft  couch,  there  it  clings,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  in 
sunshine  or  in  storm,  its  head  projecting  from  a  filthy  rag  over  the 
dam's  shoulder,  and  its  sly  but  innocent  little  face  contrasting 
strangely  with  her  haggard  countenance.  We  have  often  seen 
Gipsy  mothers  wandenng  from  place  to  place,  an  infismt  in  one 
arm,  another  upon  the  back,  and  a  third  lea  by  the  hand,  with  the 
older  brood  running  alongside,  furnishing  altogether  a  group 
worthy  of  CoUot's  pencil.  After  the  shivering  ordeal  of  early 
childhood,  the  few  rags  of  clothing  are  thrown  aside  in  summer, 
or,  fallingfrom  the  body  of  their  own  accord,  are  not  replaced  by 
others.  Henceforth,  until  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  girls  and 
boys  are  dressed  in  the  same  style — both  being  entirely  naked. 
Gipsy  children  are  not  weaned,  in  most  cases,  before  they  are  four 
or  ^\Q  years  old.  In  this  respect  they  even  surpass  those  of  the 
Serbian  mountaineers,  who  openly  discuss  the  quality  of  their 
beverage,  and  not  unfrequently  throw  aside  the  pipe  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  maternal  breast.    One  will  occasionally  see  four 
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or  ^ye  Gipsy  children  fighting  for  the  privilege  of  extracting  the 
nourishment  that  \roald  scarcely  suffice  for  a  single  infant. 

The  Gipsies  have  an  unbounded  love  of  offspring,  an  affection 
exhibiting  all  the  force  of  brute  instinct.  Save  when  the  pai*ent  is 
enraged,  the  child  is  never  connected  or  made  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  rod.  It  grows  up  consequently  violent,  passionate,  and  un- 
grateful for  the  little  kindnesses  bestowed  oy  the  father  and 
mother.  With  the  Gipsies,  however,  parents^  affection  never 
manifests  itself  in  the  proper  education  and  direction  of  the  youth- 
fal  mind.  Not  a  word  is  ever  spoken  of  religion  or  moraUty. 
The  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned  but  in  curses.  The  ear  is 
from  the  first  accustomed  to  obscene  language,  and  the  eye  to  ob- 
scene sights.  The  child  is  taught  to  love  Gipsies  only,  to  hate  all 
not  of  the  Galee  blood.  There  is  scarcely  a  thought  of  education 
except  in  the  vices  peculiar  to  a  people  whose  virtues  are  chiefly  of 
the  negative  kind.  The  object  of  the  little  instruction  imparted  is 
not  to  benefit  the  child,  but  to  render  it  serviceable  to  the  parents ; 
for  the  reader  will  have  observed  that,  with  the  Gipsies,  children 
are  a  kind  of  institution,  from  which  they  contrive  to  profit  in 
many  ways.  It  does  not  require  much  trdning  to  initiate  the 
^'outh  into  the  mysteries  of  tinlcerin^,  gold-washing,  donkey-shcar- 
mg,  serpent-charming,  and  the  various  Gipsy  avocations,  which 
cannot  here  be  mentioned  in  detail.  It  is,  however,  the  ambition, 
and  the  greatest  pride  of  the  parent,  to  make  his  child  a  dexterous 
thief,  that  being  a  source  of  immediate  gain  and  a  kind  of  royal 
road  to  honor.  And  the  zeal  with  which  he  trains  his  offspring  in 
the  art  of  thieving,  is  surpassed  only  by  that  employed  in  peiiect- 
ing  him  in  the  art  of  lying,  the  latter  being  requisite  to  conceal 
the  former.  It  may  also  appear  strange  that  the  Gipsy,  unac- 
quainted with  an  tdphabet,  or  the  simplest  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, should  be  taught  to  read  the  mysteries  of  the  future  in  the 
lines  of  the  hand,  and  interpret  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  stars ; 
and  stranger  still,  that  these  unfortunate  creatures,  for  whose  con- 
dition poverty  and  misery  are  inexpressive  words,  should  instruct 
their  cnildren  in  promising  unbounded  fortunes  to  others,  even 
when  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  daily  wants. 

Gipsy  children  when  young  are  by  no  means  comely,  but  under 
the  most  unfiaivorable  influence  grow  up  into  beautiful  youth.  We 
have  observed  frequently  among  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
l>eople,  that  the  infants  are  positively  ugly  if  not  deformed,  and  are 
unable  wholly  to  account  for  the  improvement  that  aflei-ward 
takes  place.  Beautifiil  infants  are  a  product  of  civilization.  This 
change  in  the  appearance  of  Gipsy  children  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  attentions  of  the  mother.  She  never  does  more  than  be- 
smear her  of&pring  with  a  particular  kind  of  ointment,  and  then 
lay  them  in  the  sunshine,  or  before  a  fire,  in  order  that  their  skins 
may  have  a  black,  glossy  hue.  Exposed  to  the  blistering  rays  of 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  the  sooty  smoke  of  wretched  huts  in 
the  winter,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  children  of  the  Gipsies  ever 
exhibit  any  traces  of  beauty.    The  perennial  filth  in  which  they 
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live  is  still  more  nn&vorable  to  the  development  of  physical 
charms,  or  at  least  obscures  them  when  actually  existing* 

The  boast  of  the  Gipsies  that  they  sprang  from  the  earth,  is 
verified  by  the  quantity  of  dirt  adhering  to  their  persons.  How- 
ever useful  water  may  be  for  purposes  of  navigation,  they  appear 
to  have  sworn  eternal  hostility  agamst  it,  both  as  a  pnriiVing  agent 
and  a  beverage.  Were  it  not  lor  the  involuntary  washing  of  an 
occasional  shower,  a  person  mija^ht  with  tolerable  accuracy  estimate 
the  age  of  a  Gipsy  from  the  different  strata  of  filth  collected  upon 
his  body,  as  we  tell  the  age  of  trees  by  counting  the  rings  of  an- 
nual growth  from  the  centre  of  the  trunk.  It  were  better  for  us, 
however,  not  to  reveal  the  whole  truth  of  this  matter. 

These  princes  of  the  ^  ragged  regiment '  are  equally  negligent 
with  their  garments.  The  different  tribes  of  Suders  who  mhabit 
the  mountains  of  the  Camatic,  and  are  in  so  many  respects  allied 
to  the  Gipsies  as  evidently  to  belong  to  the  race,  are  said  to  have 
a  singular  domestic  regulation  that  obligespersons  of  both  sexes  to 
pass  their  lives  in  disgusting  undeanness.  Tne  common  Gipsy  usage 
regarding  dress  is  reduced  to  a  law  forbidding  any  person  to  wash 
his  garments  or  to  lay  them  aside  until  they  fall  from  the  body  of 
their  own  accord.  This  regulation  is  so  scrupulously  observed, 
that  if  one  of  their  number  dips  his  rags  in  the  water,  he  is  forth- 
with expelled  from  the  tribe  and  sent  away  in  disgrace.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  water  is  not  very  abundant  in  the  region 
of  the  Camatic. 

The  features  of  the  Gipsies  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  They  are 
of  medium  height,  robust  and  nervous.  Never  among  the  ebony 
slaves  from  Abyssinia  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Egypt,  or 
among  the  pale  merchandise  of  the  East  which  in  early  life  had 
breathed  the  mountain  air  of  the  Caucasus,  have  we  seen  forms 
so  perfectly  rounded  and  developed — forms  that  would  so  delight 
a  sculptor  as  models.  Sometimes  when  seen  in  repose,  the  youth 
of  the  Zend-cali  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  statues  of  bronze. 
The  face  is  oval,  the  complexion  a  dark,  rich  olive,  and  the  teeth 
are  of  ivory  whiteness.  The  females,  if  not  combining  all  the 
splendid  outlines  and  delicious  tints  of  Eastern  beauty,  are  not 
wanting  in  the  browned  ruddy  cheeks  and  swelling  bosoms  so 
associated  with  Gipsy  charms.  The  eye,  however,  is  the  marked 
feature  of  the  race,  and  would  distinguish  the  Gipsy  in  whatever 
place,  costume  or  character  she  might  appear.  It  is  not  the  small, 
luxurious  eye  of  the  Jewess,  the  oblong  eye  indispensable  to  the 
Chinese  beauty,  nor  the  soft,  almond  eye  of  the  Egyptian,  but 
something  unique  and  peculiar.  It  is  vivid,  lustrous,  or  liquid, 
according  to  the  thought  which  seeks  for  utterance.  Now  it  has 
a  wild  and  staring  expression,  and  then,  in  moments  of  repose,  a 
filmy  and  phosphorescent  softness  will  gather  over  it,  through 
which  one  looks  as  into  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

Beauty,  however,  is  a  delicate  gift  —  a  child  of  care  and  atten- 
tion which,  if  not  to  be  bathed  constantly  in  May-dew,  and  fed  on 
honeysuckle,  cannot  on  the  contrary  be  long  exposed  with  impu- 
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nity  to  the  rough  manner  of  life  —  sans  feu  et  lieu  —  of  the  Gipsies. 
We  once  saw  a  Circassian  girl  sold  in  Constantinople  whose  ap- 
pearance bj  no  means  corresponded  with  the  idea  we  had  formed 
of  her  countrywomen.  Upon  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that 
female  slaves,  when  first  brought  from  the  Caucasus,  are  for  the 
most  part  rough,  ungainly  creatures.  But  afler  they  have  been 
trained  for  a  time  in  the  harems  of  the  Turkish  grandees,  and  used 
the  bath,  the  veil,  and  the  thousand-and-one  agents  employed  in 
the  East,  they  become  really  beautiful.  Their  daughters  are  to  bo 
numbered  among  the  handsomest  women  in  the  world  —  so  much 
is  beauty  dependent  upon  favorable  circumstances. 

Gipsy  charms  are  therefore  short-lived :  and  as  it  takes  an  an- 
gel to  make  a  demon,  the  nretty  girl  of  Roma  soon  becomes  the 
incarnation  of  ugliness.  Ihe  change  is  as  great  as  if  one  of  the 
Graces  were  metamorphosed  into  a  daughter  of  Acheron.  Her  smile 
grows  hard  and  disagreeable ;  her  forehead  is  early  seamed  Avith 
wrinkles ;  her  wind-beaten  and  sun-bui*ned  cheeks,  scarred  by  ex- 
posure and  furrowed  by  passion,  are  the  cheeks  of  a  living  mummy. 
The  body  bent,  the  expression  cracked,  the  voice  broken  —  sex 
itself  becomes  obliterated ;  and  the  Gipsy  hag  might  w^ll  imitate 
old  Madame  de  Hondatot,  who  candidly  admitted — ^ Autrefois^ 
quand  J^etais  femfneJ*  Manhood  also  assumes  a  sinister  and 
terodous  aspect.  The  hair  which  in  vouth  served  as  an  ornament, 
grows  stiff  and  harsh  like  that  of  a  horse's  tail,  and  being  rarely 
cut  or  kemped,  is  usually  the  home  of  undisturbed  innocence. 

The  face  of  the  untamed  Gipsy  becomes  blacker  and  blacker 
with  a^e,  making  the  redness  of  the  lips  more  observable,  and 
rendering  hideous  the  hazy  glare  of  the  deep  rolling  eye.  One 
never  sees  in  the  aged  faces  of  the  Zend-cali  that  tender,  mellow, 
childlike  expression  which  we  often  observe  in  good  old  people. 
On  the  contrary,  vice,  malice,  revenge,  and  deceit  become  more 
outspoken.  Age  and  the  loss  of  teeth  only  whet  their  appetites 
for  evil.  Their  withered  limbs  seem  never  to  lose  their  strength, 
the  evil  eye  never  grows  old.  As  the  French  become  better  cooks 
in  proportion  to  their  age  and  ugliness,  so  crooked  Gipsy  crones 
make  the  best  fortune-tellers. 

Water  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the  Gipsies.  They  have,  how- 
ever, an  inordinate  love  of  brandy,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  from  the  fact  that  it  induces  intoxication  more 
speedily.  Beer  is  not  sufficiently  stimulating;  beside,  it  is  the 
£skvorite  drink  of  the  lower  class.  The  important  events  of  life  are 
made  the  occasion  of  boisterous  revels ;  and  in  case  liquor  can  be 
obtained,  the  mirth  and  glee  which  attend  the  Gipsy's  birth  and 
marriage  are  surpassed  only  by  the  drunken  orgies  that  mark  his 
passage  to  another  world. 

Amon^  the  Bazeegurs,  a  Gipsy  tribe  of  India,  disputes  are  never 
referred  beyond  their  seat.  If  the  matter  be  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  a  small  punchal^et  (council)  cannot  settle  it,  the  Bula  Suder 
convenes  a  general  assembly.  This  tribunal,  however,  never  en- 
ters upon  business  until  a  quantity  of  liquor  equal  to  the  impoit- 
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ance  of  the  case  has  been  provided  by  both  plidntiff  and  defendant. 
The  loser  has  ultimately  to  bear  the  expense  unless,  as  frequently 
Iiappens,  (all  parties  during  the  discussion  being  indulged  in  a  free 
]>nnicipation  of  the  liquor,J  judges  and  contestants  forget  all  about 
the  a&ir  under  consideration.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  in  this  way 
accommodated  to  the  spirit.  The  punchal^et  disperses  by  degrees, 
and  the  contending  parties,  when  aroused  from  the  torpor  of  in- 
toxication, awake  only  to  regret  their  folly.  Christians  do  not 
more  effectually  ruin  themselves  in  their  law-suits. 

This  Gipsy  tribunal  rarely  returns  a  verdict  of '  Not  guilty,'  but 
fortunately  for  the  convict  any  crime  may  be  expiated  by  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  liquor,  the  fine  being  proportionate  to  the  thirst  of 
the  court.  The  alternative  is  to  have  the  nose  rubbed  on  the 
ground.  When  the  case  is  too  complicated  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  assembly,  the  accused  is  made  to  apply  his  tongue  to  a  piece 
of  hot  iron,  and  if  burned,  is  pronounced  guilty.  Persons  who 
have  acquired  any  property  are  in  constant  danger  of  accusation, 
and  if  the  liauor  be  not  forthwith  coming,  the  delinquent  is  hooted 
from  the  tribe,  so  that  he  is  ultimately  willing  to  impovciish  him- 
self in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  libation. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  the  Gipsies  of  India,  that  they  imbibe 
alcohol  with  the  maternal  milk.  Toddy,  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  palm,  is  regularly  given  to  infants  of  five  and  six  montlis  when 
it  can  be  obtained.  As  in  other  countries,  the  Gipsies  never  work 
while  they  have  any  thing  to  drink,  so  that  their  wretched  life  con- 
stantly altei-nates  from  intoxication  to  labor  of  some  kind,  and  from 
labor  to  intoxication.  Nor  do  the  women  allow  themselves  to  be 
outdone  by  the  men  in  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  condemned  by  all  the  nigh  castes  of  India. 

The  dress  of  the  Gipsies  is  in  keeping  with  their  nomadic  tend- 
encies. They  find  it  agreeable  to  beg  or  steal  gai*ments,  and 
therefore  ordinarily  procure  their  clothmg  ready-made,  so  as  not 
to  be  molested  by  tailors'  bills.  The  only  attempt  at  tailoring  I 
ever  saw  among  them,  was  to  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  a 
blanket  large  enough  for  the  head,  and  a  couple  of  smaller  ones  for 
the  arms.  The  wind  cannot  blow  off  his  hat  who  has  none,  and 
shoes  are  troublesome  appliances  with  people  whose  manner  of  life 
and  general  economy  are  those  of  vagrants  and  beggars. 

Pnde  is  as  common  in  the  cabins  of  the  lowly  as  m  the  palaces 
of  kings.  TTie  Gipsy  exhibits  this  weakness  even  in  the  selection 
and  display  of  his  rags.  *  Better  starve  than  work,'  is  his  motto, 
and  he  would  consider  it  highly  degrading  to  put  on  the  ordinary 
dress  of  a  laboring  man. 

Gipsy  women  neither  spin  nor  weave,  neither  sew  nor  work,  and 
}ret  it  cannot  be  said  of  tnem  that  they  are  clothed  like  unto  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  They  are  usually  more  picturesque  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress  than  the  males.  We  have  known  man^r  instances  in 
which  the  entire  female  dress  consisted  of  a  large  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  over  the  head  and  wound  round  the  body  in  Eastern  style, 
and  revealing  here  and  there  the  tawny,  sun-browned  integument 
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beneath.  Gipsy  women  have  also  a  dash  of  Bloomerism,  for  in 
case  their  own  wretched  garments  gtve  out,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  draw  on  those  of  their  male  companions,  ^oold  these  be  so  for* 
tiinate  as  to  have  any  unmentionable  articles  of  dress  to  spare. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Malabar  there  is  a  caste  of  Indians  named 
MoUcU-Condiairous  who  live  in  the  forests  and  are  principally  oc- 
cupied in  extracting,  and  preparing  for  use,  the  juice  of  the  palm, 
lliough  their  manner  of  life  is  barbarous,  there  are  too  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Gipsies  not  to  believe 
that  they  had  a  kindred  origin.  The  individuals  of  this  caste  so 
naked,  the  women  wearing  merely  a  shred  of  cloth  that  imperfecUy 
conceals  the  part  it  is  intended  to  cover.  It  is  related  by  tne  Abb>e 
Dubois  that  when  the  last  Sultan  of  Mysore  made  an  expedition 
nmongthe  mountains  of  Malabar,  having  met  a  band  of  these  sav^es, 
he  was  shocked  at  the  state  of  nudity  in  which  they  lived.  How- 
ever depraved  the  Mussulmans  in  their  private  life,  they  are  une- 
quailed  in  the  exhibition  of  decency  and  modesty  in  public ;  and 
are  greatly  scandalized  by  the  want  of  either,  especially  on  the 
part  of  iemalea.  The  Sultan  having  caused  the  chie&  of  the  Mcdai- 
Condiair&us  to  be  brought  in  his  presence,  asked  them  why  they 
and  their  wives  did  not  cover  their  bodies  more  decently  ?  The 
chie&  gave  as  a  reason  the  povertv  of  their  people  and  the  force  of 
custom.  Tippoo  replied  that  he  should  henceforth  require  them  to 
wear  clothes  like  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  and  if  they  had  not  the 
necessary  means,  would  himself  gratuitously  furnish  every  year  the 
doth  requisite  for  that  purpose.  The  savages,  thus  pressed  by 
their  sovereign,  humbly  remonstrated,  and  begged  that  he  would 
not  subject  them  to  the  embarrassment  of  wearing  clodies. 
Finally  thcv  declared  that  if,  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  their  caste, 
he  should  insist  upon  his  demand,  sooner  than  submit  to  so  great 
a  vexation,  they  woidd  all  leave  the  country  and  seek  a  refiige 
where,  unmolested,  they  could  follow  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fiithers  in  dress  and  manner  of  life.    Tippoo  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  soHsaUed  Mohammedan  Gipsies  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  white  turban.  In  Russia,  the  Tsigans  have 
Uii^e  caps  covered  with  ribbons,  and,  as  in  many  other  Eastern 
countries,  exhibit,  when  able,  strings  of  silver,  or  even  of  gold  coin 
upon  the  head  and  neck.  Green  and  scarlet  are  every  where  fii- 
vorite  colors  with  the  Zend-calL  Though  so  wretched  generally  as 
to  have  nothing  but  unseemly  rags  to  cover  their  bodies,  they  are 
not  indijOTerent  to  dress.  To  attract  attention,  not  to  conceal  their 
nakedness,  is  the  chief  object.  Kelpius  says  that  the  Gipsies 
of  Transylvania  spend  all  uieir  earnings  for  drink  and  clothing. 
In  winter,  the  Wallachian  Gipsies  either  wear  coarse  woolen  stock- 
ings, knit  by  females  upon  huge  wooden  needles,  or  sew  up  their 
feet  in  bundles  of  rags,  which  are  not  taken  off  until  sprmg  ar-> 
rives  or  the  material  perishes. 

^  It  would  appear,'  says  Cervantes,  in  his  Gitanella,  a  work  more 
highly  esteemed  in  Spain  than  even  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote, 
^  as  though  Gipsies,  both  men  and  women,  came  into  the  world  for 
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no  other  end  or  pnrpose  than  to  be  thieres :  they  grow  np  among 
thieves,  the  art  of  thieving  is  their  stndy,  and  they  finish  with 
being  thieves,  rogues,  and  robbers  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  the  love  and  practice  of  theft,  are,  in  their  case,  a  sort  of  in- 
separable accident,  ceasing  only  with  death.'  The  Gipsies  aoooant 
for  this  remarkable  prochvity  m  the  foDowing  manner.  The  im- 
pression prevails  tluronghont  Eastern  Europe,  that  it  was  the 
chUdren  of  Roma  who  crucified  our  Savioub  on  Calvary,  bnt  they 
say  that  only  one  of  thdr  number  assisted  on  that  sorrowful  ocoa* 
noa.  Four  nails  were  brought  for  use.  The  Gipsy  thinking  thift 
three  were  enough,  stole  the  remaining  one ;  and  ever  sinee,  his 
people  have  been  notorious  thieves.  Music,  with  all  its  refining  in- 
fluences, has  not  cured  them  of  this  predeliotion. 

With  the  Gipsies,  stealing  is  a  legitimate  profession^  the  very 
comer-stone,  one  might  say,  of  their  body  pohtio.  Writers  upon 
moral  philosophy  contend  that  labor  and  vnrtue  are  indispensable 
elements  of  perpetuity  in  the  existence  of  a  state ;  but  nere  we 
have  a  distinct  people,  who  have  existed  many  centuries,  more  by 
theft  than  by  properly  directed  industry,  and  have  every  where 
been  looked  upon  as  the  parasites  of  society. 

The  only  disgrace  the  Gipsies  attach  to  theft,  consists  in  prac* 
tising  it  too  near  home,  and  m  being  detected;  and  the  youUi  of 
Sparta  were  not  more  adroit  in  the  execution,  or  more  selfflaorir 
ficing  in  the  concealment  ot  the  act.  The  most  successful  tluef  in 
a  band  of  Gipsies,  usually  attains  the  honor  of  being  its  chie^  and 
skill  in  this  profession  is  ranked  as  the  highest  accomplishm«it  that 
a  maiden  of  the  tawny  race  can  possess,  proficiency  therein  ren- 
dering her  valuable  to  her  parents,  and  especially  desirable  as  a 
bride. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  among  the  Gipsies  theft  should 
be  a  matter  of  study  and  education.  Long  before  the  child  of 
Roma  is  taught  to  read  the  mystical  lines  of  the  hand,  or  inter- 
pret the  hidden  meaning  of  the  stars,  it  is  carefully  instructed  in 
this  most  reliable  and  lucrative  of  Gipsy  arts.  Wrinkled  men  and 
women,  whose  chins  and  knees  are  brought  near  together  by  age, 
are  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  both  precept 
and  example. 

In  the  unwritten  grammar  of  the  Gipsies,  the  verb  is  a  word 
which  signifies  to  danee,  to  smoke,  to  be  icBe.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  the  moods  and  tenses  of  to  love,  they  are  first  taught  to  con- 
jugate and  decline  nicabar,  to  steal ;  and  at  an  astonishmgly  early 
age,  become  familiar  with  it  in  all  its  numbers  and  persons.  Their 
knowledge  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  practical,  and  shared 
by  every  member  of  the  tribe. 

While  the  women  are  abroad  telling  fortunes,  and  the  able-bodied 
men  engaged  in  predatory  or  traffickmg  excursions,  the  children  at 
their  temporary^  home  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  thieving 
art.  In  countries  where  the  Gipsies  abound,  we  have  seen  many 
a  tableau  of  this  kind  worthy  of  the  painter's  skill.  The  still,  hazy 
air  of  mid-day,  two  or  three  ragged  tents  pitched  on  the  outskirts 
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of  a  forest,  a  few  rude  articles  of  fomitare  scattered  aboat,  a  pa- 
tient donkey  dozing  in  the  shade,  a  thread  of  smoke  carling  np 
among  the  tree-tops  from  the  common  fire  where  they  cook  the 
evening  meal  —  who  conld  mistake  the  Gipsy  camp  ? 

An  officer  in  the  Austrian  army  relates  a  characteristic  incident 
which  occurred  in  a  Hungarian  village  not  fiir  fromPesth.  At  the 
house  a£  a  Jew  he  found  a  Gipsy,  who  had  been  compelled  to  serve 
in  his  own  regiment,  trying  to  sell  a  horse  which  he  was  holding 
by  the  bridle.  He  and  the  Jew  disputed  some  time  about  the 
price,  but  the  latter  agreed  to  throw  m  a  roasted  goose,  which  he 
said  was  hanging  in  the  chimney  of  the  adjoining  room.  The 
Gipsy  expressed  his  satisfaction ;  but  the  Jew  could  not  find  the 
sroose,  and,  becoming  angry,  charged  his  wife  with  having  eaten  it. 
Finally  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gipsy  had  stolen  the  fowl,  and 
was  holding  it  behind  his  back.  The  horse  he  was  attempting  to 
dispose  of  belonged  to  the  regiment. 

A  Gipsy  was  one  day  brought  to  trial  at  a  place  near  Raab. 
'Die  juage,  an  aged  and  good-natured  man,  ssud  reproachfully  to 
the  delinqaent :  *•  I  have  no  compassion  for  you :  I  could  perhaps 
have  let  you  off,  if  in  the  hard,  cold  winter  you  had  stolen  these 
boots  from  the  peasant ;  but  now,  in  burning-hot  summer,  when 
cve^  one  can  go  barefoot,  it  is  certainly  an  unpardonable  theft.' 

*  Y  es,  golden,  gracious  master,'  replied  the  Gipsy  naively,  '  but 
in  winter  no  one  could  steal  boots,  for  every  peasant  then  has  them 
on  his  feet.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  in  summer,  when  people 
leave  their  boots  standing  at  home.' 

On  a  very  stormy  day,  a  gentleman  saw  a  Gipsy  in  his  garden 
stealing  carrots.  Opening  the  widow  suddenly,  he  called  out  to 
the  thief:  *  Hallo,  rogue  1  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 

*  O  God  ! '  exclaimed  the  Gipsy,  seizing  hold  of  the  top  of  a  large 
carrot  fkst  in  the  earth,  *  I  am  holding  myself;  for  the  wind  is  so 
strong  that  it  raises  me  from  the  ground.*- 

While  it  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  Gipsies  have  an 
extended  political  organization,  nay,  that  there  is  a  Bang  of  the 
Gipsies,  whose  dominions  are  wider  than  those  of  spiritual  Rome ; 
others  have  conjectured  that  they  cherish  a  secret  faith  of  their 
own.    What  Uien  is  the  religion  of  the  Gipsies  ? 

It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  Gipsy  smiths,  when  they 
build  their  fires,  pronounce  certain  mysterious  words,  and  perform 
a  short  but  mystical  ceremony.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Constantinople, 
once  related  to  us  a  circumstance  which  occurred  while  he  was 
making  a  journey  with  a  Mussulman  and  a  Gipsy.  It  was  during 
the  Ramazan — the  Moslem  Lent  —  when  the  faithful  are  not  per- 
mitted to  taste  of  food  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  Gipsy  rose  before  the  break  of  day,  to  prepare  the  morning 
meal ;  and  while  kindling  the  fire,  was  observed  to  go  through  a 
performance  evidently  intended  as  a  kind  of  worship.  Mr.  vail- 
iant,  who  has  spent  many  years  aqiong  the  Wallachians,  confirms 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  secret  &ith  long  attributed  to  the 
Gipsies,  is  a  species  of  Fire-worship. 
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From  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  Gipsies  them- 
selves, in  many  countries,  and  from  others  concerning  them,  espe- 
cially the  observant  Vaillant,  Toia  is  their  god,  and  the  sun  nis 
image.  Children  of  the  earth,  the  sky  is  to  them  only  the  head 
(s^ero)  of  Ihta;  the  sun  is  his  heart,  liis  eye,  and  his  soul ;  he  em- 
braces all  things  with  his  love ;  the  stars  are  spangles  of  fire  shot 
from  his  eyes.  If  the  zephyr  breathes,  it  is  Tota  refreshing  the 
earth  with  his  divine  breath ;  if  the  thunder  reverberates  among 
the  clouds,  it  is  Tota  who  has  taken  cold  and  coughs.  Who  or 
what  then  is  their  divinity  ?  Tota  is  neither  the  heavens  nor  the 
earth,  neither  the  stars  nor  any  thin^  that  can  be  seen,  touched, 
or  felt.  He  is  a  flame,  a  heat,  an  invisible  fire  that  communicates 
itself  to  every  thing,  which  renders  the  earth  fruitful,  glimmers 
in  the  stars,  bums  in  the  sun,  illuminates  the  heavens,  glows  in  the 
lightnings,  and  vivifies  the  spirit.  The  sun  is  his  image,  and  it  is 
in  the  sun  that  the  Gipsies  adore  him.  It  is  for  him  tmit  they  are 
bom,  that  they  live  and  die.  The  soul,  the  breath,  the  spirit,  all  be- 
long to  Tota  as  the  body  belongs  to  the  earth.  The  Gipsy  laborer  is 
from  predilection  a  smith ;  and  it  is  in  exciting  fire,  in  beating  iron 
and  copper,  that  he  returns  naturally  to  his  ancient  fidth,  and  teaches 
to  his  ofbpring  the  probable  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  a  di- 
vine breath  that  gives  to  fire  heat,  force,  and  life. 

Tota,  or  Devd  as  he  is  more  frequently  called,  is  recognized  by 
the  Gipsies  as  the  principle  of  good  or  of  light,  and  Bengel^  the 
principle  of  evil  or  of  darkness  —  not  unlike  the  Ormzud  and 
Ariman  of  the  Persians.  By  a  singular  application  of  lan^ua^e, 
however,  they  have  given  the  name  of  Satan  to  Gk>D,  and  m  luce 
manner  converted  the  first  of  martyrs  (  Tomas  mgnifying  a  thief) 
into  a  pick-pocket.  The  6ii>sies  believe  in  the  etemity  of  matter, 
as  also  of  tne  spirit ;  yet  their  great  fear  is,  that  Bengel  may  anni* 
hilate  one  or  the  o&er,  if  not  both.  They  are  therefore  only  soli- 
citous of  conciliating  this*  dread  Nemesis  that  impends  over  them 
in  this  world,  and  overshadows  even  that  which  is  to  come.  It 
seems  useless  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  benignant  deity  who 
never  does  them  harm. 

The  Gipsies  do  not  apparently  believe  in  a  resurrection  in  the 
next  world,  averring  that  we  are  miserable  enough  in  this,  yet  do 
not  imagine  death  to  be  an  absolute  destruction.  They  suppose 
that  the  body  will  again  enrich  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  viviry  the 
air.  The  Gipsies  have  also  an  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
How  &r  the  untutored  children  of  Roma  ever  comprehended  the 
refined  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis  is  unknown,  but  there  is 
something  in  the  wild  dream  of  soul-wandering  through  millions 
of  ages,  in  harmony  with  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Gipsies. 

One  would  have  hardly  expected  to  find  the  despised  Gipsies  still 
retaining  the  most  ancient  religion  of  India,  practising  even  in  our 
midst  those  mysterious  rites  which  unite  them  with  the  most  distant 
Isfhds,  and  the  most  remote  ages.  ^  Deva  Tota^  Fire  of  Fire,  the  ori- 
ginal creative  cause,  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  god  of  India ; 
and  before  this  divimty  was  supplanted  by  Buddha,  Fire*worship 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  religion  of  the  country.    Tamerlane,  be- 
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licving  it  to  be  his  mission  to  rid  the  earth  of  idolaters,  caased  the 
Indian  fire-worshippers  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  they  adored* 
At  the  Hindoo  marriages,  the  officiating  Brahmin  still  worships  the 
snn  in  the  name  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride ;  and  when  the 
women  of  India  bathe  in  the  sacred  Ganges,  they  bow  in  devotion 
toward  the  same  bright  luminary. 

The  Parsee  Rre-worshippers  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  east,  especially  in  India  and  Persia,  bnt  the  central  point  of 
this  religion  is  npon  the  peninsula  of  Apscherson  in  the  Caspian 
Sea.  A  few  miles  from  ]5aka  four  immense  columns  of  flame  un- 
ceasingly blaze  up  from  the  earth,  with  many  smaller  flames  in  the 
vicinity.  By  night  they  produce  a  magnificent  effect,  seeming, 
near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  fire,  and,  in  the  distance,  serving  as  a  beacon 
to  vessels  tossed  upon  the  Caspian.  With  these  flames,  which  feed 
imon  enormous  volumes  of  gas  constantly  escaping  from  fissures  in 
the  rocks,  ascend  the  prayers  of  the  Fire-worshippers,  a  consider- 
able number  of  whom  spend  their  time  there  in  voluntary  penance 
and  mortification,  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  ancient  sect  of 
Zoroaster,  whose  elevated  teachings  were,  in  the  course  of  time, 
degraded  into  unmeaning  ceremonies.  The  emaciated,  half-naked 
forms  of  the  devotees  fiit  like  uneasy  ghosts  among  the  pillars  of 
flame. 

Traces  of  Fire-worship  were  to  be  found  in  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  Temples 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  altars  built  whose  inscriptions  still 
attest  the  object  of  their  erection.  Tet  more  lasting  than  temples 
or  altars  or  inscriptions,  are  the  usages  that  have  found  lodgment 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  appearance  of  the  sacred  fire  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  great  Easter  festival.  In 
Western  Europe,  also,  many  rehcs  of  Fire-worship  exist  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  the  traveller  in  France  as- 
cends the  valley  of  Seille  from  Arlay  to  Voiteur  on  Christmas-eve, 
he  beholds  upon  the  heights  of  Arlay,  Brery,  and  Chateau-Chalons 
a  spectacle  of  marvellous  beauty.  The  mountains  seem  illuminated 
with  constellations  of  blazing  stars,  some  fixed  and  others  in  motion. 
It  is  the  youth  of  the  neighboring  hamlets  bearing  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  now  and  then  wheeling  them  in  circles  of  fire.  Should 
he  ask  the  reason  of  this,  the  peasant  would  tell  him  that  the 
torches  thus  agitated  represent  those  carried  by  the  shepherds  who 
went  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  infant  Savioub.  The  student  of 
traditions  and  customs  would  tell  him  that  the  Observance  was  still 
more  ancient,  and  referred  to  the  mythological  system  of  the 
Hindoos. 

At  the  port  of  Brest,  in  Brittany,  a  province  in  which  are  to  be 
found  many  souvenirs  of  India,  three  or  four  thousand  people  as- 
semble on  the  ice  on  Christmas-eve,  with  fiaming  torches  in  their 
hands,  whose  rapid  movements  and  rotations  exhibit  a  thousand 
capricious  arabesques  of  fire,  and  almost  make  the  spectator  be* 
fieve  that  he  is  looking  upon  the  breaking  billows  of  a  phosphores* 
cent  ocean. 
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The  highest  peak  of  the  chaia  of  Lheute,  which  rises  like  a 
barrier  between  the  first  plateau  of  Jura  and  the  Combe  d'Ain, 
must  have  been  worshipped  in  those  remote  ages  when  mountains 
received  divine  honors.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Verges  celebrate  a  festival  that 
must  be  oriental  in  its  origin,  and  connected  only  with  the  age  aud 
county  of  the  ancient  Fire-worshippers.  A  number  of  the  village 
youth  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Lheute  and  kindle  fires  of  straw  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  Clinging  to  the  branches,  they  li^ht  their 
torches  by  the  blaze  and  then  descend  to  the  valley  to  jom  in  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion.  From  these  examples  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  the  Gipsies  should  have  retained  many  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  their  ancestors. 

With  the  Gipsies  there  is  no  such  thing  as  instruction  in  religion* 
One  might  almost  venture  to  say  that  a  prayer  never  escapes  their 
mouth.  The  name  of  God  is  often  upon  their  lips,  but  there  is 
neither  knowledge  nor  love  of  Him  in  the  heart.  Though  they 
may  deny  His  existence,  as  indeed  is  frequently  the  case,  their 
hidden  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  will  in  some  way  manifest  itself^ 
so  true  is  it  that  no  people  exist  without  the  conception  of  a  God, 
however  rude  and  mutilated  it  may  be.  Like  the  eastern  nations, 
the  Gipsies  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  forms  of  words ;  and 
as  the  Orphic  hymns  of  the  Greeks  were  held  sacred  long  after 
they  ceased  to  be  understood,  so  the  Zend-cali  have  some  old 
words,  doubtless  married  witb^  their  ancient  faith,  which  they  do 
not  comprehend,  but  retain  with  superstitious  reverence. 

The  Mussiidmans  say  there  are  seventy-two  and  a  half  religions, 
the  fraction  belonging  to  the  Gipsies.  So  few  evidences  of  ortho- 
doxy do  the  Gipsy  converts  to  Islamism  exhibit,  that  the  Sultan 
wisely  leaves  to  the  Prophet  the  task  of  selecting  the  true  be- 
lievers. Like  the  Jews  and  Christians,  they  are  obliged  to  ^ay 
the  capitation-tax,  even  though  they  should  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca. 

The  Gipsies  of  Wallachia  declare  that  they  were  formerly  possessed 
of  the  stone  churches  of  the  land,  but  that,  having  exchanged  them 
for  churches  of  bacon,  they  ate  up  the  latter,  and  had  thenceforth 
to  depend  upon  the  Wallachs  for  all  spiritual  privileges.  In  the 
Catholic  and  Greek  countries  it  is  very'common  for  the  Gipsy, 
when  in  the  slightest  trouble,  to  vow  a  wax  candle  of  the  size  of 
his  body  to  the  holy  Maiy.  But  he  never  bums  one,  even  of  the 
size  of  his  little  finger,  bringing  contempt  thereby  upon  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints. 

The  indifierence  of  the  Gipsies  to  religion  is  illustrated  by  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  in  Hungary.  One  of  their  people  hay- 
ing been  condemned  to  die,  was  attended  to  the  scaffold  by  two 
clerOTmen  of  different  persuasions,  both  of  whom  were  anxious  to 
save  his  soul  and  brin^  him  over  to  their  particular  creed.  Hav- 
ing listened  to  each  with  apparently  much  attention,  he  inquired 
which  of  them  would  give  him  a  segar.  One  of  them  gave  the 
Gipsy  what  he  desired,  whereupon  he  immediately  accepted  the 
faith  of  the  donor. 
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THB       YOtTNa       BAOHXLOB. 


Or  t  I  'm  a  gay  young  bachelor, 
With  heart  aU  full  of  joy, 

And  spirits  still  kept  bnojed  up, 
As  when  I  iras  a  boy. 


Although  the  highest  rent  I  pay, 
I  own  the  landlord  *s  rough, 

And  though  I  have  a  tip-top  room, 
I  ne*er  hare  room  enough. 


My  bed  it  is  not  very  long. 

Nor  very  wide,  H  is  true. 
But  then  when  one  grows  very  short, 

BSs  things  should  be  short  too. 


Though  but  one  single  dhair 
Stands  tottering  on  my  floor. 

Yet  two  within  my  room  would  make 
It  singular  no  more. 


And  though  my  table 's  lost  a  leg, 

Whene'er  to  tea  I  go, 
I  put  my  own  there  in  its  place, 

As  legatee  you  know. 


My  wardrobe,  rather  worn  I  grant, 
Speaks  badly  for  my  thrift, 

But  when  I  cannot  find  a  shirt, 
I  always  make  a  shift. 


Then  though  those  woven  articles 

I  wear  upon  my  soles. 
So  very  full  of  holes  have  grown, 

Tls  hard  to  find  the  wholes ; 


Tet  still  this  life  of  bachelor 
Is  e'er  the  life  for  me ; 

And  as  I  ne*er  loved  ii^ancy, 
In  fimcy  I  *U  be  free. 


For  If  that  I  should  get  a  wife. 
And  lead  a  life  more  sad ; 

I  know  whene'er  I  lit  my  pipe. 
She  would  get  piping  mad. 
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Then  I  am  snre  her  low-born  mind 
With  mine  would  ne'er  Agree ; 

I  ne^er  could  get  her  np  to  mj 
Attic  philoBoph  J. 


And  when  she  aaw  my  herring  there. 
Sole  landscape  to  my  name, 

She  nerer  would  believe  my  tale. 
By  tail  direct  it  < 


No  I  e'er  a  jolly  baehelor, 

Ithinklatillwillbe; 
And  as  to  maid  I  ne'er  made  lore. 

None  shall  be  made  to  me. 


NEWPORT      OFT      OF      SEASON 


TUOKiaMAV. 


Fashion  is  incurious  and  self-absorbed,  tiud,  not  soulful ;  and 
hence  few  of  her  votaries  who,  year  after  year,  visit  this  island 
and  would  scorn  the  imputation  of  not  knowing  Newport,  have 
ever  taken  cognizance  of  the  singular  local  features  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  least  modified  towns  in  New-England  —  where  unique 
relics  of  character,  individual  traits  of  nature  and  associations  of 
history  and  tradition  exist,  that  would  kindle  an  unperverted 
imadnation  and  reward  patient  observation.  You  may  stroll  along 
the  less  frequented  streets  at  noon-day,  or  ramble  on  the  cli&  on  a 
moonlight  evening,  and  not  encounter  a  human  creature  save,  per- 
haps, a  solitary  fisherman  or  '  the  oldest  inhabitant '  hoeing  his 
vegetable  patch.  The  strangers  are  herding  in  hotel-entries  amid 
chatter,  ribbons,  and  heat ;  the  breath  of  nature,  the  haunts  of 
lowly  comfort,  the  expanse  of  ocean  silvered  by  lunar  rays,  have 
no  attraction  unblended  with  Ui  mode  at  whose  shrine  their  devo- 
tions are  exclusively  paid.  Now  that  there  are  no  *  hops  *  except 
what  grow  on  vines ;  now  that  the  news-boys,  organ-mnders,  danc- 
ing and  riding-masters,  and  Germanians  have  all  vanished ;  now  that 
the  shops  arelocked  at  dinner-time,  the  piazzas  solitarv,the  dust  laid, 
the  gongs  hushed,  the  fops  j^one  to  Broadway  and  Chestnut  street, 
no  concert  but  the  sound  ofwaves,  and  no  heUes  but  noon  chimes ; 
Bateman's  Point  left  to  its  isolated  beauty  and  the  bath-houses 
drawn  up  from  the  beach ;  now  that  the  cottagers  resume  their 
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matutinal  rambles  and  social  tea-drinkings ;  now  that  a  promenade 
is  more  charming  than  a  driye  and  a  wood-fire  better  than  a  veran- 
dah ;  now  that  the  early  touch  of  autumn  has  driven  away  the  gay 
crowds,  made  the  sunshine  agreeable  and  exercise  indispensahle, 
let  us  explore  some  of  the  by-ways  of  old  Newport,  look  under  the 
most  ancient  roof-trees,  talk  with  a  few  of  the  venerable  natives, 
and  thus  realize  what  the  region  is,  independent  of  its  brief  water- 
ing-place phenomena,  which  transform  its  normal  aspect  only  for 
two  months  in  the  year. 

The  atmospheric  medium  is  so  transparent  that  headland,  isle, 
and  ledge  have  a  remarkable  prominence.  Sachuest  Point  stretches 
into  the  ultra-marine  expanse  as  if  its  jagged  cape  were  newly 
chiselled ;  Block  Island  is  distinctly  visible  forty  miles  away,  and 
Cormorant  Rock  looms  high ;  the  low  hoases  on  Little  Compton 

Srint  themselves  more  legibly  against  the  horizon,  and  the  Dump- 
ngs  are  rounded  more  loftily.  All  summer  our  horses  were 
turned  toward  the  beach ;  now  the  cool  air  invites  to  inland  rides, 
and  we  gaze  thoughtfully  down  the  Glen  at  Lawton's  valley,  pause 
before  Whitehall  orPrescott's  head-quarters,  scan  Sullivan's  breast- 
works, and  watch,  from  every  side,  the  far-visible  observatory  on 
Tammany  hill.  It  is  pleasant  to  wander  through  the  fields  and  see 
the  yellow  tassel  of  the  golden  rod  and  the  nodding  asters :  thickly 
stand  the  ranks  of  maize,  its  green  hue  fading  into  harvest  shades ; 
quinces  hang  thick  and  ripe,  apples  blush,  and  sun-flowers  turn  their 
starry  ovals  to  the  light ;  in  quiet  coves  floats  the  green-necked 
teal,  and  over-head  pass  flocks  of  black-duck ;  sheep  patiently  lay 
their  heads  together  in  the  sun  on  the  slope  of  brown  pastures,  and 
geese  waddle  across  the  road  ;  orange  dyed  pumpkins  scintillate  in 
the  sunshine ;  sand-belts,  at  low  tide,  are  dazzling  white ;  mosses 
look,  in  the  clear  brine,  like  coral  flowers ;  dahlias  flaunt  gayly ; 
the  angles  of  rock  and  leaf  are  sharper ;  the  ocean  and  bay,  when 
calm,  are  as  immense  tables  of  lapis  lazuli;  sumac  cones  are 
vividly  crimson ;  the  maple  is  a  world  of  delicate  gems ;  all  the 
prospect  seems  freshly  enamelled  with  color  and  light ;  the  touch 
of  the  breeze,  the  radiance  of  the  sunset,  the  deeper  blue  of  the 
sea  proclaim  that  Autumn  has  come.  It  is  a  reminiscent  season : 
and,  as  we  wander,  come  back  to  us  tjiose  whose  fame  is  identified 
with  this  island  —  Canonicus,  who  sold  its  fidr  acres;  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  made  it  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted ;  and  Honymau, 
Calender,  Berkeley,  Stiles,  and  Ghanning,  the  clerical  worthies 
whose  names  grace  the  landscape ;  Smibert,  Stuart,  Malbone,  and 
Allston,  who  here  pursued  Art  in  their  youth ;  and  Franklin,  whose 
press  may  stiU  be  seen  in  a  comer  of  the  old  Mercury  office  which 
tm  brother  James  established.  We  think  of  the  days  when  the 
hospitable  Colonel  Malbone  reassured  his  alarmed  guests,  and  had 
the  dinner-table  moved  on  to  the  lawn,  and  continued  the  repast 
in  sight  of  his  burning  mansion ;  when  Dr.  Hunter,  a  refugee  from 
the  Stuart  rebellion,  went  hence  as  surgeon  to  the  expedition 
a^nst  Crown  Point ;  when  Vernon  entertained  Lafayette,  and 
Lightfoot  showed  the  natives  what  a  scholar  and  epicure  at  old 
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Oxford  learned ;  when  British  soldiers  turned  the  chnrches  into 
stables,  made  the  State  house  a  hospital,  and  burned  Beavertail 
light-house,  and  the  *  Isle  of  Peace  ^  became  a  scene  of  wantonness 
and  devastation ;  when  the  petted  Africans,  of  patriarchal  slavery, 
made  famoas  dishes  for  colonial  banrtnvanta ;  and  a  ship,  under 
fhll  sail  before  a  gentle  breese,  run  her  keel  into  the  strand  al 
noon-day,  with  no  living  creature  on  board  but  a  dog,  and  an  un« 
tasted  breakfast  spread  in  the  cabin  —  a  mystery  to  this  hour ; 
when  rich  Jews  thronged,  on  Saturdays,  the  now  deserted  syna* 
gogue,  whose  bequests  yet  keep  green  and  well  ordered  their  rural 
cemetery ;  when  tropical  fruits  and  lowland  brocade  came  fresh 
from  the  West-Indies  and  Flemish  looms  into  the  old  aristocratic 
town ;  when  privateers  levied  a  tax  on  the  isolated  population,  and 
George  Fox  held  polemic  disputes  with  the  dergy ;  when  fleet 
Naragansett  ponies  bore  Quaker  beauties  from  &rm  to  farm ; 
when  Lord  Northumberland  declared  the  society  worthy  of  St, 
Jameses,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  praised  the  laboratories ;  when  Red- 
wood initiated  the  library,  and  Hessians  cut  down  the  trees ;  when 
Mrs.  Cowley's  assembly-room  was  honored  by  Washington  leading 
the  minuet,  and  Rochambeau  exchanged  military  salutes  with 
Trumbull ;  when  the  September  gale  frosted  every  casement  with 
brine,  and  the  Peace  lighted  them  up  with  a  thousand  burning 
tapers. 

There  are  more  amusing  recollections  of  later  origin  and  less 
historical  significiance.  A  French  dentist,  whose  courteous  bow 
was  a  lesson  in  the  streets,  a  few  years  affo,  enjoyed  the  office  of 
consul,  long  a  mere  sinecure,  but  rendered  to  him  an  unexpected 
source  of  honor  and  profit.  A  vessel  under  French  colors  one  day 
entered  the  harbor  and  was  moored  at  the  quay.  Her  crew  lav- 
ished their  monev  so  freely  in  the  town  as  to  exdte  suspicion ;  but 
the  local  authorities  were  indifferent,  and  she  would  have  left  as 
she  came,  but  for  the  official  activity  of  the  Gallic  king's  represent- 
ative ;  he  was  dissatisfied  with  her  papers,  and  found  objects  of 
luxury  on  board  ill-suited  to  a  merchantman.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  he  took  the  responsibility  of  committing  the  cap- 
tain and  his  men  to  prison,  obtained  an  order  from  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  send  them  to  France,  where  they  were  tried  and 
condemned  as  notorious  pirates ;  the  presence  of  the  urbane  dentist 
was  requested  at  court ;  he  was  honored  and  paid  for  his  services, 
and  came  back  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  at  Newport,  with  a 
red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  valuable  royal  commission  in 
his  pocket. 

At  the  time  the  rumor  of  a  *  long,  low,  black  schooner » filled  the 
dreams  of  old  women  and  the  columns  of  young  loumals  through- 
out the  New-England  borders,  an  order  arrived  here  that  a  sloop- 
of-war  should  be  forthwith  dispatched  to  hunt  the  mysterious 
craft.  Among  the  volunteers  was  a  Quaker  reteran  who  held  an 
office  in  the  custom-house,  and  felt  bound,  as  an  employe  of  Uncle 
Sam,  to  volunteer  in  this  hazardous  service.  Old  Slocum  was 
known  and  loved  by  every  one  in  Newport ;  he  had  but  one  in- 
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finxiit7  and  one  &iilt ;  he  was  deaf  and  cnrioos :  thos,  when  he 
beheld  two  people  talking,  he  inyariably  approached,  with  his 
hands  together  in  the  shape  of  an  ear-tmmpet,  and  thrusting  it 
between  the  spe^ers,  eagerly  inquired :  ^  Whafa  the  idee  f '  Few 
manifested  impatience  at  the  interruption ;  and  many  gratified  the 
honeA  creature's  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  ^^culties.  A 
week  after  the  sloop's  departure,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  a  calm 
and  bright  spring  day,  tne  inhabitants  of  the  quiet  town  were 
startled  by  the  dmant  thunder  of  cannon.  The  butcher  dropped 
his  cleaver  and  the  thread  of  his  customer's  eossip ;  the  cobbler 
left  his  wax-end  half  through  the  sole  on  his  knee ;  the  spinster 
pricked  her  finger  by  the  jerk  with  which  she  perforated  the  sam- 
pler;  and  all  the  female  gender  ran  to  the  door,  while  the  sterner 
sex,  half  of  them  with  uncoyered  heads,  hurried  to  the  Parade  in 
breathless  expc^ctancy.  ^  There  has  been  a  fight,'  said  one.  *  They 
hare  met  the  pirate  I '  exclaimed  another.  A  maiden,  whose  lover 
was  on  board  the  sloop,  was  hetu*d  to  shriek ;  the  town  clerk  turned 
pale,  and  a  disabled  pilot  looked  oracular.  At  this  critical  moment, 
a  lawyer,  regarded  as  the  most  shrewd  man  in  the  community,  was 
seen  approaching,  with  downcast  eyei^  and  at  a  funereal  pace,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  docks.  *  Ah ! '  cried  more  than  one  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd,  ^  he  knows  aU  about  it ;  how  solemn  he  looks  I  some 
dreadful  news  is  coming ! '  Slowly,  and  without  looking  up,  the 
lawyer  drew  near.  '  Alas  1  my  friends,'  he  exclaimed, '  who  would 
have  thought  our  brave  boys  were  doomed  to  be  conquered! 
D  — n  the  bloody  pirate  I  •  *  No  profimity  I '  said  a  deacon.  *  O 
my  Jim ! '  blubbered  a  poor  woman.  '  Tell  us  ail  about  it,'  coolly 
demanded  a  surly  bachelor;  but  the  majority  only  gazed,  hor- 
ror-struck, upon  the  lawyer,  and  awaited  the  truth  in  mute  sus- 
pense. *For  my  part,'  he  continued,  ^having  no  relatives  on 
board.  Old  Slocum's  fate  weighs  most  bitterly  on  my  heart.' 
'What!  did  he  go,  after  ail?'  inquired  a  broad-brim,  'it  was 
against  our  principles.'  ^  Yes,'  said  another,  'but  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  poor  fellow  1 '  Some  of  the  old  men  wiped  away  a  tear ;  all 
looked  mournful,  and  the  lawyer  stood  an  incarnation  of  pathos. 
*  Was  he  kiUed  the  first  fire  ? '  at  length  asked  a  sobbing  voice. 
^  No,  he  walked  the  plank.'  The  listeners  shuddered  and  huddled 
more  closely  together.  *  Tes,  my  friends,'  resumed  their  inform- 
ant, in  melancholy  tones, '  his  behavior  was  characteristic ;  after 
the  sloop  was  boarded,  he  stood  in  passive  contemplation  by  the 
mast,  until  urged  toward,  and  mounted  on,  the  plank ;  even  then 
he,  innocent  soul,  did  not  comprehend  his  awftd  fate,  but  leaning 
forward  to  the  nearest  villain,  and  with  his  rounded  hands  to  his 
ear,  neighbors,  as  we  have  seen  him  so  often,  and  unenlightened 
by  a  stsib  in  the  hind-onarters  with  which  one  of  the  wretches  tried 
to  urge  him  forward,  he  meekly  asked :  '  WhaiPa  the  idee  f '  The 
twinUe  in  the  lawyer's  eye,  as  well  as  his  rapid  retreat  at  this  di- 
max,  reminded  them  all  of  his  habitual  waggery,  but  too  late  to 
escape  the  intense  consciousness  of  having  been  thoroughly  hoaxed. 
Here  is  a  domicile  in  which  every  linten  rattles,  and  whose  clap- 
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boardB  are  moss-grown  and  silvery  with  years  of  wind,  sanshine, 
and  rain;  the  floors  and  staircase  arc  painted  green:  see  that 
dwindled,  alert  form  watching  the  tea-kettle  all  by  herself;  how 
tongh,  keen,  and  good-humored  she  looks  in  her  isolation ;  enter, 
and  she  will  atone  for  many  tacitnm  days  by  a  volubility  that 
takes  away  your  breath.  Her  library  consists  of  a  huge  fiimily 
Bible,  the  Farmer's  Almanac,  and  a  series  of  loff-books,  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  ^  Sally  Ann,'  a  notable  whaler,  are  recorded 
in  the  honest  chirography  of  her  rug^d  sire,  who  ploughed  the 
main  three-score  years,  and  was  then  laid  in  the  church-^ard  furrow, 
leaving  this  filial  blossom  to  wither  alone  upon  its  virgm  stem.  In 
that '  acre  of  God,'  a  good  German  designation,  are  many  curious 
epitaphs ;  and  it  is  a  pensive  satisfaction  to  read  these  quaint  in- 
scriptiona,  with  the  mellow  breath  of  autumn  swaying  the  long 
grass  beside  you,  and  lifting  the  distant  haze  from  the  low  shores 
of  Naragansett,  until  the  amber  gates  of  the  west  seem  to  open 
into  boundless  crystal  courts  of  heaven  as  the  red  sun  goes  down. 
I  transcribed  these  two  odd  elegies  from  the  sunken  head-stones : 

•  The  human  form^ 

respected  for  U$  honesty,  and  knowi  fifly4hree  years  by  the  appellaUon  of 

Ghsibtophks   Ellkbt, 

began  to  dissolve  in  the  month  ofFebruary^  1789. 

*  If  tears,  alas,  could  speak  a  hiisband*8  woe, 
My  Terse  would  straight  in  plointiTe  numbers  flow ; 
But  since  thy  well-known  piety  demands 
A  public  monument  at  thy  Gkosok^b  hands, 
0  Abioi.il  1  I  dedicate  this  tomb  to  thee, 
Thou  dearest  half  of  poor  forsaken  me/ 

Coaster's  Island  is  divided  from  Newport  by  a  broad  inlet.  It 
slopes  ^adually  up  from  the  water,  and  a  lar^  stone  building 
stands  m  the  midst  of  the  green  declivity ;  this  is  the  Newport 
alms-house.  As  we  cross  the  ferry,  propelled  by  an  old  salt  who 
has  rowed  over  to  the  little  jetty  at  our  si^al,  the  commanding  sit* 
nation  and  salubrious  exposure  of  the  edince,  excites  surprise  at  its 
pubUc  use.  Where  land  is  sold  by  the  foot,  as  in  our  large  cities, 
and  at  prices  equally  extravagant,  it  seems  remarkable  that  so  eli- 
gible a  site  for  a  gentleman's  domain  should  be  appropriated  to  a 
municipal  charity ;  the  island  was  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by 
Governor  Goddmgton,  the  origmal  purchaser  of  Aquidneck  from 
the  aborigines  in  1638,  and  his  portrait  hangs  over  the  bed  where 
one  of  his  descendants  died,  the  victim  of  dissolute  habits ;  who 
found  a  last  asylum  in  the  Hospital  founded  by  his  noble  ancestor, 
and  sent  for  this  picture,  the  only  item  left  of  his  patrimony,  to 
solace  his  dying  hour  with  that  pride  of  birth  which  but  enhanced 
his  own  inj^imy.  The  coincidenoe  would  make  an  effective  climax 
in  a  novel.  The  inmates  of  this  retreat  offer  a  smgular  phase  of 
human  life  to  the  moralist.  Turf  and  sea,  prolific  fields  and  a  charm- 
ing landscape,  environ  the  asylum  of  poverty ;  imbeciles  wander 
undisturbed  around  the  dwelling,  or  bask  in  the  sun ;  the  able-bodied 
work  in  the  garden ;  a  superannuated  man-of-war's^man  has  filled 
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his  cell  with  littlo  ships,  carved  with  nicety  and  rigged  to  a  charm ; 
a  crazj  German  talks  to  himself  all  day ;  in  one  room  is  a  neatly- 
clad  old  lady,  with  her  books  and  knitting,  the  aged  sarvivor  of  a 
larse  family,  too  proud  to  accept  private  charity,  and  respectable 
and  contented  with  that  provided  by  her  native  to^vn ;  there  sits 
a  patient  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  blinded  by  the  premature  dis- 
charge of  a  rock-blast ;  here  plays  a  little  foundling,  whose  Oil- 
skin and  deep  eyes  indicate  an  educated  parentage ;  there  a  wild 
hag  plucks  at  her  withered  breast  without  ceasm^ ;  below  is  ii 
frantic  and  nude  cripple  in  a  case ;  down  by  the  iSiore  is  a  little 
hut  built  of  drifb-wood  and  mud — the  nook  where  a  gentle  ma- 
niac loves  to  hide ;  his  organ  of  acquisitiveness  is  diseased,  and  his 
whole  life  is  passed  in  collecting  wai&  of  every  kind — pebbles, 
rusty- nails,  bits  of  glass,  sticks,  and  shells,  which  he  secretes  about 
his  person,  and  conceals  in  the  rude  cabin  where  he  delights  to 
play  the  miser  over  &ncied  treasures. 

At  the  head  of  '  Long  Whar^'  where  an  odor  of  tar  and  dock- 
mud  suggests  a  most  incongruous  association  with  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  a  large  weather-beaten  sign  announces  the  Richardson 
Library ;  not  so  called  in  memory  of  the  author  of  ^  Pamela,'  but  of 
the  &mi!y — that  of  one  of  Newport's  early  Post-masters,  who, 
before  the  days  of  cheap  books,  dispensed  to  her  fair  maidens  and 
old  captains,  a  weekly  pabulum  of  fiction  or  South-Sea  voyages,  at 
the  rate  of  fourpence-halfpenny,  Massachusetts  coin.  The  three 
daughters  of  this  ancient  letter-king  would  have  made  excellent 
portraits  for  Miss  Ferrier  or  Dickens ;  it  was  their  business  to  hand 
over  the  few-and-far-between  epistles  brought  hither  by  the  mail- 
coach,  and  this  they  did  with  a  distinctive  art  —  one  being  witty, 
another  pretty,  and  the  third  a  coquette ;  so  that  many  a  game  of 
repartee  and  ogling  was  carried  on  between  the  pigeon-holes  and  the 
window  of  the  office ;  notwithstanding  their  opportunities,  how- 
ever, the  triccontinued  spinsters,  and  now  but  one  remains  in  the 
lone  house  where,  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  deprived  of  official 
patronage,  they  kept  a  circulating  library :  the  books  have  also 
dwindled  to  a  few  dusty  and  &ded  volumes,  having  been  gradually 
sold  by  the  survivor,  who,  witli  a  venerable  cat,  a  hi^-backed 
chair,  and  a  heap  of  yellow  papers  on  the  little  oaken  stand  before 
her,  may  yet  be  seen,  the  picture  of  anti<|ue  single-blessedness, 
cosily  basking  near  the  sunny  window.  It  is  curious  to  glance  at 
this  remnant  of  what  was  the  popular  reading  half  a  century  a^o ; 
well-worn  copies  of  *  The  Scottish  Chie^'  '  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw,' and  the  '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  interspersed  with  handsome 
octavo  editions  of  ^  Zimmerman  on  Solitude,'  '  Cook's  Voyages,' 
'  Moore's  Travels,'  the  first  American  reprint  of  Byron's  '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  Weems's  'Life  of  Washington,' 
and  ^  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,'  an  illustrated  quarto,  the  pride 
of  the  collection,  and  other  &vorites  of  that  day.  It  is  a  place 
where  Lamb  would  have  enjoyed  an  hour  of  quaint  musing,  and 
Hawthorne  found  a  scene  for  one  of  his  Flemish  interiors.  Farther 
down  the  old  wharf,  Trevett,  who  is  a  kind  of  amphibious  philoso- 
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Eher,  with  a  niece  that  might  pass  for  Smike^s  sister,  keeps  a  ricketj 
ath-house,  and  while  heating  the  salt  water  for  some  rhenmatio 
ablutionist,  wUl  spin  him  a  yam  abont  the  days  when  he  and  Sec- 
retary Marcy  kept  school  together.  What  Dryden  was  to  Clande 
Halcro,  and  George  the  Fourth  to  Bean  Brummell,  was  his  ^  illnstri- 
oQs  fiiend '  to  Trevett,  who,  amid  the  saline  mists  of  his  hnmUe 
avocation,  read  in  the  jonmals  of  his  snccessftil  colleague's  diplo- 
matic vicissitudes,  with  no  little  pride  and  sympathy,  having,  as  he 
declares,  predicted  that  functionary's  political  eminence  from  the 
sagacity  he  exhibited  in  ruling  troublesome  urchins,  and  leading 
Echool-conunittees  by  the  nose. 

At  an  angle  of  Mary-street  stand,  vu-d-vis,  two  fine  old  wooden 
dwellings,  well-preserved  specimens  of  New-England  architecture 
at  the  era  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  pride — the  Vernon  and 
Champlin  mansions ;  pleasant  is  the  sight  of  their  panelled  wain- 
scots, low  cornices  and  cosy  window-seats ;  easy  the  ascent  of  their 
staircases,  hospitable  the  air  of  the  front  yard  of  the  one  and  broad 
door-step  of  the  other.  We  have  so  few  domestic  vestiges  of  New- 
England,  that  the  aristocratic  dwellings  that  remain  in  such  pkcea 
as  oalem,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  nave  a  peculiar  charm.  In 
some  of  them  here  there  is  a  look  more  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  town  than  modem  villas  and  cottages  boast ;  they 
have,  too,  a  traditional  interest :  one  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington,  another  of  Count  Rochambeau ;  here  Lafayette 
sojourned ;  there  was  given  a  &mons  ball,  made  brilliant  by  the 
stately  minuet  wherein  American  and  foreign  officers*  figured ;  on 
the  little  window-panes  of  one  may  yet  be  seen  the  initials  of  New- 
port belles  and  Quaker  beauties,  scribbled  with  diamond  rings,  in 
pensive  mood,  by  their  Grallic  lovers ;  tiles  from  Delft  Haven,  repre- 
senting, not  without  artistic  merit,  quaint  caricatures  of  John  Bull, 
Monsieur,  Mynheer,  etc.,  surround  some  of  the  large,  open  fire-places 
once  glowing  with  huge  Christmas-fires :  queer  patriotic  and  scrip- 
tural engravings,  in  some  instances,  adorn  the  walls ;  circular  mir- 
rors of  the  best  plate-glass,  and  with  grotesque  frames ;  heavy,  tali 
chairs,  with  brocade  seats ;  massive  wd  escritoires,  and  other  curi- 
osities of  furniture  may  still  occasionally  be  seen  in  these  conser- 
vative domicils.  Some  of  them  have  gardens  in  the  rear,  where 
san-flowers,  princess'  feathers,  morning-glories,  scarlet  beans,  mari- 
golds, coxcombs,  hollyhocks,  sage,  savory,  and  other  olden  herbs 
and  fiowers  dear  to  the  simple  tastes  of  our  ancestors,  rankly 
flourish ;  and,  when  warmed  by  an  October  sun,  display  tints  and 
breathe  odors  redolent  of  primitive  domestic  nooks,  such  as  recall 
the  scenes  beloved  of  Shenstone,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Cowper,  and 
Crabbe.  Sometimes,  when  the  venerable  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
old  houses  on  Thames-street  dies,  the  antedeluvian  upholstery  is 
sold  at  auction,  and  files  of  newspapers,  with  dates  more  than  a 
century  back,  spider-legged  tables,  docks  with  a  big  moon  over 
the  dial-plate,  volumes  of  forgotten  theology,  and  fierce  political 
pamphlets  on  questions  long  ago  consigned  to  oblivion,  lorm  an 
antiquarian  mdanffe  such  as  would  drive  Monkbams  frantic  with, 
joy. 
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There  is  a  little  thoroughfare  adjacent  to  the  Aquidneck  House, 
called  Cbm^-street,  in  niemoiy  of  a  genuine  son  of  Naples,  long 
the  favorite  of  sportsmen  and  epicures,  who  made  their  summer 
quarters  here  before  Newport  became  a  fashionable  resort.  He 
was  one  of  those  round-paunched,  shrill-yoiced,  gay-hearted  crea- 
tures, no  where  bom  except  within  sight  of  Vesuvius,  who  can  sing 
a  baroarok^  cook  a  hare,  improvise  a  soup,  play  the  violin,  tell  a 
story,  and  raise  cauliflowers,  each  and  all  in  a  way  unequalled  by  any 
oUier  child  of  the  South.  Full  of  animal  spirits,  with  a  sense  at  once 
ingenious  and  keen  for  all  kinds  of  physical  enjoyment,  musical, 
joUy,  epicurean,  kindly,  they  are  sublimated  Sancho  JPanzas  and  epi- 
tomes of  material  well-being :  half-Punchinellos,  half  artists,  with  a 
dash  of  Falstaff  and  an  inkling  of  Gil  Bias,  they  seem  made  to 
migoy  life  as  it  is,. and  distil  pleasure,  undisturbed  either  by  aspira- 
tion or  misgiving.  Such  is  the  Neapolitan  philosopher,  of  which 
Come  was  as  genuine  an  instance  as  ever  crossed  the  sea.  A  native 
of  Elba,  his  youthful  days  at  Naples  were  divided  between  a  pic- 
torial, a  military,  and  a  lazzaroni  life,  until  he  became  comproipised 
at  the  time  of  the  Querai's  flight  under  Nelson's  auspices,  and 
sought  refuge  on  board  a  brig  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  Thence 
he  travelled  southward,  and  painted  some  battle-scenes  for  the 
government,  and  several  houses  in  fresco,  then  quite  a  novelty ; 
returned,  saved  up  a  little  money,  and  opened  a  fruit-store  in  Dock 
Square ;  his  good-humor  and  facetiousness,  his  oranges  and  achieve- 
ments with  the  brush,  his  anecdotes  of  poor  Carricuoh,  of  the  English 
admiral,  brave  but  perverted,  and  the  Queen's  guard,  of  which 
he  was  one,  with  his  private  lessons  in  cooking,  given  con  amore  in 
the  Idtchens  of  his  customers  —  the  way  he  told  his  beads  in  a 
thunder-storm  and  his  anecdotes  in  the  sunshine — these  and  other 
traits  and  services,  gained  him  friends  and  filled  his  purse;  so 
that  when  possessed  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  he  determined,  after 
the  wise  manner  of  his  country,  to  retire  and  enjoy  himself. 
A  French  confirere  recommended  Newport,  and  hither  he  came 
one  pleasant  summer  afternoon.  In  the  course  of  an  hour's  ramble, 
he  encountered  eleven  old  men,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes, 
and  this  instantly  prepossessed  him  in  &vor  of  the  climate.  A  few 
hundred  piasters  obtained  him  a  lot,  on  which  he  reared  a  plain 
frame-house  over-looking  the  harbor,  and  laid  out  a  garden ;  the 
walls  of  his  chamber  in  the  former,  he  adorned  with  sketches  of 
rocks,  ships,  fishermen,  and  other  Mediterranean  scenes,  dashed  off 
a  head  of  Washington  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  hung  the  parlor 
with  colored  prints  of  Vesuvius,  Capri,  the  Chiaja,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  his  native  landscapes,  laid  in  a  stock  of  maccaroni,  red 
wine,  Bologna  sausages,  and  snufl^  placed  a  cmcifix  near  his  bed- 
poet,  sowed  beans,  artichokes,  gooseberries,  and  tomatoes — the  lat- 
ter fruit  introduced  to  this  region  by  him  — and  set  himself  delibe- 
ratdy  to  work  enjoying  what  he  called  his  American  Elba ;  with  an 
adopted  son,  whose  gun  and  rod,  proverbially  expert,  bountifully 
supplied  his  table  wiUi  fish  and  game,  he  was  soon  domesticated  in 
^  our  isle '  to  his  heart's  content,  and  became  a  &vorite  with  the 
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community  both  high  and  low.  Oentlemen  fond  of  the  cheerfal 
and  odd  in  human  nature,  would  share  his  hospitality  and  listen 
to  his  reminiscences ;  distressed  neighbors  found  in  him  a  ready 
counseUor  and  benevolent  friend ;  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  barber's 
shop,  where  his  silhouette  likeness  still  hangs ;  foreigners  loved  to 
stop  at  his  door  and  practise  their  native  tongue;  gourmands 
praised  his  culinary  skill,  and  rustics  wondered  at  his  artistic  ex- 
periments ;  and  so  dwelt  Come  for  many  years  in  the  old  sea-port 
tO¥ni  he  loved,  a  Neapolitan  in  taste  and  habits  to  the  last ;  and 
enacting  marvellously  the  life  of  those  warm  shores,  where  Virgil 
was  buried,  the  Roman  emperors  revelled,  Salvator  loved  to  paint, 
Massaniello  revolutionized,  and  Murat  ruled :  the  land  of  sun- 
shine, singers,  maccaroni,  and  volcanoes.  Methinks  I  hear  his 
merry  chuckle,  the  instinctive  accent  of  animal  delight,  over  some 
choice  jest,  song,  or  dish,  and  recal  the  wonderment  with  which  I 
first  encountered  this  incarnation  of  doloe  far  niente  humanity,  in 
busy,  locomotive,  controversial,  political,  grave  America.  Tte 
primitive  frescoes  yet  adorn  his  chamber-w&s,  the  artichokes  and 
grape-vines  bloom  in  his  garden,  his  portrait — a  rubicund  &ce  and 
bald  head,  anointed  with  the  oil  of  physical  content — survives ;  but 
the  happy  old  man,  many  summers  ago,  departed  in  a  green  old  age. 
A  low-roofed,  diminutive  farm-house,  oy  the  road-side,  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  town,  offers  a  reminiscent  contrast  to  this  ve- 
teran Sybarite.  Its  unpainted  shingles  are  weather-stained,  its 
little  front  yard  boasts  no  ornament  but  a  flaunting  cluster  of  tiger- 
lilies,  it  hints  no  tale  of  human  suffering  or  spiritual  beauty  to  the 
passing  equestrian ;  and  yet  it  is  memorable  m  the  annals  of  rustic 
piety  and  humble  song.  Here  dwelt  Cynthia  Ta^gart,  the  ^fled 
martyr,  whose  story  a  Wilson's  pen  might  effectively  weave  into  the 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Rhode-Island  life;  it  is  already  embalmed  in 
anthologies,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  tract  not  inferior,  of  its  kind,  to 
*Tlie  Dairyman's  Daughter.'  A  clergyman,  several  years  ago, 
approaching  the  cottage  where  this  poor  heroine's  family  dwelt,  to 
inquire  his  way  to  the  ferry,  became  interested  in  the  conversation 
of  her  aged  father,  entered  his  house  of  mourning,  and  witnessed 
a  scene  which  his  words  and  pen  made  known  with  pathetic  em- 
phasis. Cynthia  had  been  twenty-seven  vears  bed-ridden,  and  so- 
laced her  daily  anguish  with  a  lyre,  which,  though  unadorned  by 
learning,  and  simple  in  its  art,  breathed  genuine  mspiration.  One 
sister  was  a  hopeless  cripple,  another  insane ;  the  mother  palsied, 
the  father  infirm,  and  all  indigent ;  and  yet  they  sang  hynms,  read 
books  of  Christian  consolation,  never  murmured,  and  were  strong 
in  feith.  '  The  Taggarts  were  always  a  reading  family,'  said  the 
old  man  with  honest  pride.  He  had  served  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  his  white  head  was  often  bowed  in  eloquent  prayer, 
while  his  wife  pondered,  *  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  and  his  stricken 
daughter,  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  wrote  an  '  Ode  to  Health ' 
worthy  of  Cowper's  muse.  This  story  of  domestic  suffering  and 
piety,  of  saintly  age  and  elegiac  youth,  the  image  of  this  isolated 
country  girl,  wasted  by  disease,  yet  meekly  wearing  her  singing 
robes  to  the  last,  throws  a  plaintive  charm  over  the  old  Taggait 
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cottage,  at  one  time  a  shrine  to  the  benevolent,  and  now  the  local 
memorial  of  those  to  whom,  as  the  beloved  of  Heaven,  is  given 
the  promised  sleep. 

More  than  a  hondred  years  ago,  as  the  figures  on  hb  mossy  grave- 
stone prove,  died  William  Glaggett,  one  of  those  men  of  mechani- 
cal genius  for  which  the  country  of  Franklin  is  renowned ;  his  name 
appears  as  an  electrician  in  the  colonial  days  of  Newport ;  and  a 
remarkable  trophy  of  his  skill  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  old  houses. 
It  is  a  clock  wnich  not  only  fiuthfuUy  reports  the  hour,  but  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  month,  beside  sounding  a  cMme  which  rings 
out  as  melodiously  now  as  when,  a  century  back,  it  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  inventor's  townsmen.  Over  this  precious  relic  two 
antiquated  maidens  keep  vigil ;  a  grand  old  tree  shades  their  old 
wooden  house,  a  bright  flower  stands  in  the  window,  and  in  the 
low-roofed  parlor  are  <]pdnt  specimens  of  their  handiwork,  kept  as 
a  jdnd  of  permanent  £ur,by  the  sale  of  which  they  eke  out  a  com- 
fortable subsistence.  Their  neighbor  has  a  bedstead  which  came 
over  in  a  ship  when  arrivals  from  the  mother-country  were  so  rare 
as  to  be  chronicled  on  any  piece  of  household  furniture  which  sur- 
vived the  perilous  transit.  In  another  dwelling  may  be  seen  a 
female  figure  clad  in  the  dimity  and  caps  which  elsewhere  we  only 
find  in  venerable  portraits ;  her  chairs  are  covered  with  chintz,  on 
which  ruralize  a  succession  of  shepherds ;  on  the  stand  at  her  side 
are  sHrer  vessels  engraven  with  the  crest  of  a  high  &mily ;  and 
her  decanters  have  no  existent  type,  except  such  as  we  occasion- 
ally find  in  a  primitive  engraving.  Romance  would  scarcely  be 
imagined  as  woven  into  the  texture  of  her  life,  so  prim,  wan,  and 
sapless  is  her  image ;  but  there  is  a  soft  twinkle  in  the  dark  eye  as 
she  proudly  exhibits  a  miniature  of  her  husband  from  the  pencil 
of  Malbone.  It  is  the  fiice  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with 
powdered  hair,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  aristocratic  profile  —  not  a  line 
or  tint  defaced  by  time.  The  manner  in  which  he  wooed  the  bride, 
whose  virgin  charms  had  fled  ere  she  stood  with  him  at  the  altar, 
is  a  characteristic  instance  of  that  elder  gallantry  whose  declension 
Burke  and  Charles  Lamb  lamented.  They  had  been  neighbors 
from  youth  to  middle  age,  exchanging  every  Sunday  stately  cour- 
tesies at  the  church-door,  he,  the  fine  old  gentleman,  and  she,  the 
rich  spinster  of  the  town,  both  contented  with  their  situation  ;  the 
one  too  proud  to  conciliate  a  fortune,  and  the  other  too  maidenly 
to  attract  an  acknowledged  beau  of  the  old  school.  One  summer 
afternoon,  as  he  took  his  accustomed  walk,  under  the  elms  of  the 
Parade,  a  scream  rose  upon  the  quiet  air ;  he  knew  the  voice  and 
hastened  to  the  rescue.  Two  graceless  brothers  of  the  rich  old 
maid  were  endeavoring,  by  violence,  to  obtain  her  signature  to  a 
deed  of  renunciation  of  ner  share  of  the  fiimily  estate ;  they  fled  ere 
the  uplifted  cane  of  the  indignant  knight  bruised  their  shameless 
heads.  He  soothed  the  fiightened  heiress,  and  listened  to  her 
terror-stricken  complaints.  *  Madam,'  said  he,  'I  can  only  pro- 
tect you  in  the  character  of  a  husband.'  And  upon  this  hint  the 
old  couple  were  made  one  flesh. 

VOL.  MI  3 
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As  the  day  wanes,  at  the  little  casement  nnder  that  willow,  may 
be  seen  a  countenance  so  spiritually  thin,  framed  in  a  snowy  cap 
of  Quaker  model,  that  you  recognize  at  a  glance  an  uncanoniEed 
saint.  Her  thee  and  thou  have  a  scriptural  pathos ;  she  is  a  phan- 
tom of  the  past,  gentle,  patient,  believing,  but  as  unaware  of  the 
advancement  of  science,  save  in  vague  dreams,  as  if  she  belonged 
to  another  planet.  She  knits  yam  stockings,  reads  Fox's  *•  Martyrs,' 
and  sands  the  floor  as  if  the  steam-loom,  Dickens,  and  cheap  car- 
pets had  never  existed.  Modem  locomotion  is  a  mystery.  One 
of  her  sons  thriving  in  another  place,  by  dint  of  much  entreaty 
persuaded  her  once  to  visit  a  neighboring  town ;  the  old  lady 
noted  her  last  wishes,  hunted  up  shawls  and  a  foot-stove,  and  lay 
awake  all  night  in  anxious  expectation ;  her  astonishment  at  the 
motion  of  the  ndlway-cars  produced  a  long  interval  of  thoughtful 
silence,  which  at  last  she  broke  with  the  inquiry,  what  relation  an 
interminable  thread  of  wire  in  the  air  bore  to  the  machine  in  which 
she  was  hurried  alons.  When  informed  it  was  the  telegrapb, 
*  My  son,'  she  observed,  *  I  have  done  this  to  please  thee ;  do  n't 
ask  me  to  return  by  the  wire ;  if  thou  dost,  I  snail  say  thee  nay.' 

On  one  of  these  mild  and  quiet  October  days.  Uncle  Toby  and 
the  Corporal  might  revel  undisturbed  at  Fort  Adams.*  They 
could  measure  a  ravelin,  mount  a  gun-carriage,  survey  a  glacis, 
and  rehearse  the  sieges  in  Flanders,  undisturbed  by  intmdera. 
The  moming  salute  no  longer  wakes  the  echoes  of  the  bay,  tho 
iron  hail  lies  in  rusty  pyramids,  the  mss  nods  between  the  stones; 
no  stirring  munc  or  sentinel's  tread  breaks  the  stillness  of  those 
massive  walls,  and  one  disabled  soldier  forms  the  ffarrison.  Birds 
have  woven  their  peaceful  nests  on  the  angles  of  the  parapets,  and 
spiders  their  webs  over  the  dumb  mouths  of  the  cannon.  The 
weed-grown  inclosure,  but  a  few  summers  ago,  was  the  fashion- 
able dorso  of  Newport,  and  the  bulwarks  a  gallery  for  fair  specta- 
tors of  the  regatta ;  while  the  barrack-rooms  were  a-firequent  scene 
of  cheerful  hospitality.  Now  the  visitor  walks  alone  on  the  ram- 
parts to  gaze  upon  the  opposite  town  rising  in  a  picturesque  com- 
bination of  foliage  and  dwellings  on  the  hill-side,  or  round  upon 
the  harbor  studded  with  islands  and  gracefol  sails,  or  seawai*d 
upon  cape,  pharos,  and  the  boundless  deep.  The  clear  tranquillity 
and  secure  comfort  of  the  prospect  contrasts  strangely  with  tho 
war-like  preparations  within ;  the  calm  resources  of  nature  with 
the  destructive  arrangements  of  man. 

In  Touro-street  dwells  the  respected  widow  of  the  hero  of  Lake 
Ene.f  The  memory  of  that  gallant  achievement  is  kept  alive  here 
by  more  than  one  survivor  of  the  battle,  by  the  granite  shaft  over 
the  victor's  tomb,  and  the  annual  parade  of  the  volunteer  military* 
corps  instituted  in  honor  of  the  event.  On  the  widow's  parlor- 
wall  hang  rude  engravings  of  the  fight ;  and  on  a  late  visit  tnere,  I 
examined  the  memorials  she  cherishes  with  pious  care.  There  is 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New-York  tendered  him  on  his  return 

*  since  garriaoned.  t  Since  deoeaeed. 
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from  the  lakes,  enrolled  on  parchment,  exqaisitely  drafted,  adorned 
with  allegorical  figures,  and  signed  by  De  Witt  Clinton ;  the 
gold  medal  bestowed  by  Pennsylvania ;  the  massive  silver  wine- 
coolers  from  the  citizens  of  Boston;  a  jewelled  snuff-box,  and 
mnnidpal  testimonials  presented  along  his  triumphant  progress 
from  Erie  to  Newport.  As  we  talked  of  those  memorable  days, 
with  these  tokens  scattered  around,  and  the  aged  survivor  spoke, 
with  tears,  of  the  recent  death  of  her  first-boi*n,  her  beautiful 
grand-daughter  entered  the  room,  and  I  too  mused  of  the  glorious 
past  between  worthy  representatives  of  two  generations. 


SOHO     OF     THE     ABCH-AKOELS. 


PBOLOOUB     IW     FAUST. 


B  APEAXL. 

The  sun  jet  sounds  his  ancient  song, 

Exultant,  'mid  the  choral  spheres, 
In  thunder-swiftness  rolled  along, 

He  journeys  through  the  allotted  years. 
The  angels  strengthen  in  his  light. 

Though  none  may  read  his  mystic  gaze, 
Tut  works,  unutterably  bright. 

Are  fair  as  on  the  First  of  Days. 

O  AB  RI  BL. 

And  swift,  unutterably  swift, 

ReYolyes  the  splendor  of  the  world : 
The  gleams  of  Aidenn  glow  and  shift. 

The  shroud  of  night  is  spread  and  furled. 
The  sea  in  foamy  wares  ia  hurled 

Against  the  rooted  rocks  profound ; 
And  rocks  and  seas,  together  whirled, 

Sweep  on  in  their  eternal  round. 

MX  0  H  ABL. 

And  storms  are  shouting,  as  in  strife, 

From  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea, 
And  wearo  a  chain  of  wildest  life 

Round  all,  in  rude  tempestuous  glee. 
Thou,  Desolation,  fliest  abroad. 

Before  the  thunder's  dreaded  way : 
And  here  Tht  messengers,  0  Lord  I 

Watch  the  sweet  parting  of  Tht  day, 

THB     THBB  B. 

The  angels  strengthen  in  Tht  sight, 

Though  none  may  know  Tht  wondrous  ways ; 
Yea,  all  Tht  worics  sublimely  bright, 

Are  fair  as  on  the  First  of  Days. 
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LEB  BOBiMIBNB. 


»r  oimm  wa«i«au;.  Boz^na. 


WiZABDB,  jugglen,  thieTing  orew,  — 
Refuse  drawn 
From  nations  gone,  — 
Wizards,  jugglers,  thieving  crew, 
Uerry  Gipsies,  whence  come  you  f 


Whence  we  come  f    There  *8  none  may  know. 

Swallows  come, 

But  where  their  home  f 
Whence  we  come  ?    There 's  none  may  know  * 
Who  shall  tell  us  where  we  go? 

m. 
From  country,  law  and  monarch  free, 

Such  a  lot 

Who  envies  not  t 
From  country,  law  and  monarch  free, 
Uan  is  blest  one  day  in  three. 


Free-bom  babes  we  greet  the  day,  — 
Churches  rite 
Denied  us  quite,  — 
Free-bom  babes  we  greet  the  day. 
To  sound  of  fife  and  roundelay. 


Our  young  feet  are  unconfined 

Here  below 

Where  follies  grow, — 
Our  young  feet  are  unconfined 
By  swad<Uing  bands  of  errors  blind. 

TI. 

Good  people  at  whose  cost  we  thieve 

In  juggling  book 

Will  always  look ; 
Good  people  at  whose  cost  we  thieve 
In  sorcerers  and  in  saints  believe. 


If  FLirrns  meets  our  tramping  band. 

Charity! 

We  gaily  cry ; 
If  Flutus  meets  our  tramping  band. 
Wo  sing  and  hold  him  out  our  hand. 


Hapless  birds  whom  God  has  blest 
Hunted  down 
Through  every  town,  — 
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Hapless  birds  whom  Ood  has  blest 
Deep  in  forests  hangs  our  nest 


LoTe,  without  his  torch,  at  night, 
Bids  us  meet 
In  union  sweet ;  * 
Love,  without  his  torch,  at  night, 
Binds  us  to  his  chariot^s  flight. 


Thine  eye  can  never  stir  again, 

Learned  sage 

Of  slenderest  gauge,  — 
Thine  eye  can  never  stir  again 
From  thy  old  steeple's  rusty  vane* 


Seeing  is  having.    Here  we  go  I 
Life  that's  free 
Is  ecstasy. 
Seeing  is  having.    Here  we  eo  I 
Who  sees  all,  conquers  all  bSow. 


But  still  in  every  place  they  cry. 

Join  the  strife 

Or  lag  through  life ; 
But  stiU  in  every  place  they  cry, 
'  Thou  'rt  born,  good-day ;  thou  diest,  good-bye. 


When  we  die,  both  young  and  old, 

Great  and  small, 

God  save  us  all ! 
When  we  die,  both  young  and  old. 
To  the  doctors  all  are  sold. 


We  are  neither  rich  nor  proud; 
Laws  we  scorn 
For  freedom  bom ; 
We  are  neither  rich  nor  proud,  — 
Have  no  cradle,  roof  or  shroud. 


But,  trust  us,  we  are  merry  still, 
Lord  or  priest 
Greatest  or  least : 

But,  trust  us,  we  are  merry  still ; 

'T  is  happiness  to  have  our  will. 


Tes,  trust  us,  we  are  merry  stiU 
Lord  or  priest 
Greatest  or  least, — 

Tes,  trust  us,  we  are  merry  still : 
May  60, 16B&  ^  ^  happiness  to  have  our  wilL 
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DONEETOBAPH 


*8io  Itor  a4  Mtrm.* 

When  the  immortal  Quick,  in  the  character  of  Richard  m. 
at  his  own  benefit,  came  to  the  scene  where  the  crook-backed 
tyrant  exclaims: 

*A  horse  I  a  hone  I    Uy  kingdom  for  a  hone  I  * 

he  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  fan  by  adding^  with  a  look,  voice, 
and  gesture  perfectly  irresistible  : 

'And  if  you  canH  get  a  hone,  bring  a  donkey  I ' 

The  comedian  hinted  at  a  significant  truth,  for  if  the  former  of 
these  animals  did  not  exist,  would  not  the  latter  be  considered  the 
most  serviceable  of  beasts  ? 

We  must  admit  that  we  never  had  even  a  remote  conception  of 
the  excellence  of  this  creature,  until  set  down  one  morning  in 
Grand  Cairo  to  behold  the  aged  and  the  young,  Pachas  and  beg- 
gars, lovers  and  the  beloved,  donkeyed  every  where.  '  Hab  my 
donkey,  O  Basha  !  me  call  him  Young  America ! '  cried  one 
of  the  Arab  urchins,  who  in  a  fierce  contest  for  our  patronage 
that  resembled  the  fabled  combat  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  fidrly  in- 
smuated  their  animals  between  our  legs.  But  he  was  quickly 
under-bid  by  a  dark-skinned  lad  who, 

'  His  eye  with  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,' 

persuaded  me  to  mount  his  four-footed  companion,  yclept  ^  Yankee 
Doodle.'  How  could  I  fail  to  appreciate  so  delicate  a  compliment 
to  my  coimtry  ? 

The  donkey  came  from  the  Orient,  whence  also  came  histories 
and  the  poesies.  His  fossilized  bones  are  found  in  the  strata  of 
the  ancient  civilizations ;  and,  setting  aside  authentic  records,  the 
merest  myth,  floated  down  to  us  upon  the  sea  of  tradition,  does 
not  refer  to  a  period  more  remote  than  that  in  which  the  donkey, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  supposed  to  have  existed. 

From  tlie  East,  that  prolific  Mother  of  Nations,  the  donkey  ap- 
pears to  have  advanced  westward,  yet  not  imtil  a  period  of  ripe  de- 
velopment. Aristotle  assures  us  that,  in  his  time,  these  animals  were 
unknown  in  Pontus,  Scythia,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Celts ;  and 
down  to  the  reisn  of  Elizabeth,  England  ^  did  yeelde  no  asses.' 
Wealth  and  an  advanced  state  of  culture,  however,  introduce  luxu- 
ries. In  the  Periclean  age  of  Athens,  donkeys  were  cherished  for 
the  tables  of  the  great.  Does  not  Martial  state  that  the  epicures  of 
Rome  held  the  flesh  of  the  onager  or  wild-ass  in  the  same  reputation 
as  venison  is  now  held  ?    It  ia  related  by  Pliny,  that  the  most  deli- 
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oate  and  best-flavored  foals  were  brought  from  Africa ;  and  Pop- 
psa,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  did  she  not  bathe  every  day  m 
asses'  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  her  skin  —  four  or  five 
hundred  of  the  animals  being  kept  for  her  special  purpose  ? 

But  the  donkeys  belong  to  the  ^  peeled  nations ; '  and  so  widely 
are  they  now  dispersed,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  by 
nedestrian  or  other  means  of  locomotion,  to  visit  a  place  inhabited 
oy  men,  where  specimens  of  the  race  are  not  to  be  found.  Might 
we  not  indeed  sJmost  say,  that  the  voice  with  which  the  donkey 
salutes  the  morning,  daily  encircles  the  earth  with  a  spasmodic  yet 
uninterrupted  strain  after  harmony  ? 

In  the  East,  as  also  in  Spain,  it  is  customary  to  shear  donkeys, 
both  for  ornament  and  greater  cleanliness.  The  employment  may 
be  classed  with  the  fine  arts,  and  the  old  women  of  Pont  Neaf 
(who  has  not  there  read  the  aoeriUBement  of  the  widow  Bish- 
off:  .  .  .  .  t(mse  les  chiena  et  va  en  Paris  f)  do  not  practise 
their  profession  on  cats  and  poodles  with  greater  assiduity. 

To  heighten  the  effect,  the  tonsorial  artists  do  not  remove  the 
entire  capillary  coat  firom  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  animals  sub- 
mitted to  their  shears.  Fanciful  patterns  are  suffered  to  remain, 
and  a  tuft  of  hair  is  always  left  on  the  end  of  the  tail,  to  be  used 
as  a  bell-pull,  or  as  the  rope  by  which  a  postillion  hands  himself 
upon  the  coach-box,  by  the  donkey-boy  in  the  rear,  who,  so  far  as 
locomotion  is  concerned,  is  ^  the  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself.'  A  sentimental  driver  will  also  have  the 
ciphers  of  his  true  love's  name  cut  on  his  beast's  rump.  More- 
over, it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to  watch  the  cunning  hand  of  one 
of  these  knights  of  the  shears  toiling  to  reproduce  upon  the  lateral 
or  dorsal  surface  of  a  patient  donkey  relicts  and  figures  that  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place  on  Achilles'  shield,  or,  comparing  small 
things  with  great,  on  the  propylon  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

This  patient  beast — is  he  not  more  closely  associated  with  sacred 
things  than  any  other  animal  ?  Was  he  not  domesticated  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  long  before  the  horse  was  reduced  to  subjection  ? 
The  earUest  mention  in  sacred  history  of  any  kind  of  cattle  subse- 
quent to  the  Deluge,  relates  to  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt,  when 
Pharoah  entreated  him  well  for  Sarah's  sake.  Among  the  presents 
of  oxen,  servants,  and  asses  made  him  by  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
in  the  catalogue  of  Abimelek's  presents  to  Abraham,  in  the  in- 
ventory of  the  patriarch's  effects  on  the  occasion  of  Isaac's,  mar- 
riage, m  the  account  of  Jacob's  riches  and  the  spoils  taken  from 
Sechem;  and  in  the  list  of  things  we  are  not  to  envy,  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  haughty  animal  which  in  our  affections  has  com- 
pletely usurped  the  place  of  the  donkey  ? 

Hie  donkey  is  also  intimately  associated  with  things  profane.  We 
do  not  assert  that  he  has  caused  more  swearing  than  any  other 
creature  in  the  world,  but  are  we  not  safe  in  maintaining  that  the 
profanity  evoked  by  him  has  been  of  the  most  sulphurous  quality  ? 

Whether  Zeno,  like  Coleridge,  ever  said  to  a  donkey,  '  I  hail 
thee,  Brother,'  we  know  not ;  but  ^  the  blind  old  bard '  sdludes  to 
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his  stoical  indifference  to  pain,  and  the  keen  appetite  that  *  seeketh 
after  every  green  thing : ' 

*  Thouob  round  his  sidea  a  wooden  tempest  rain, 
Crops  the  tall  harrest  and  lays  waste  the  plain.' 

Why  was  Ajax,  who  wished  only  for  light,  likened  by  Homer  to 
an  ass  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that  the  fifth  proposition  in  the 
First  Book  of  Euclid,  took  the  name  of  pons  asinorum  as  much 
from  the  natural  analogy  between  an  emaciated  donkey  and  conic 
sections,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  that  famous  proposition  to  begin- 
ners in  geometry  ? 

When  Demosthenes  was  on  one  occasion  haranguing  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  in  favor  of  an  accused  person,  he  could  not  command 
the  attention  of  his  auditors.  Leaving  the  subject,  he  gave  the 
following  story :  '  I  was  going  a  short  time  since  to  Megara  on  a 
hired  ass.  The  heat  was  excessive,  but  not  a  tree  nor  a  ^rub  was 
to  be  found  that  could  afford  me  shelter.  I  suddenly  bethought 
myself  that  I  might  avoid  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by  shelter- 
ing myself  under  the  belly  of  my  conveyance.  The  owner  of  the 
beast  stopped  me:.* Sir,'  said  he  coolly,  *you  hired  the  ass,  but 
you  did  not  hire  the  ass's  shadow.'  The  dispute  grew  hot  between 
us.'  At  these  words  there  was  a  complete  silence  in  the  assembly, 
and  every  one  listened  attentively  for  the  issue  of  the  adventure. 
The  orator  saw  his  opportunity,  and  with  much  force  upbraided 
his  audience  for  listenmg  to  so  trivial  a  story,  and  refusing  their 
attention  when  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was  at  stake.  '  To 
quarrel  over  an  ass's  shadow '  henceforth  became  synonymous  with 
the  discussion  of  any  unimportant  subject  Samson,  though  un- 
able to  withstand  the  tongue  of  a  woman,  proved  himself  abetter 
orator  than  Demosthenes,  the  thick-skulled  Philistines  having  suc- 
cumbed, *  heaps  upon  heaps,'  in  the  most  successful  instance  of  jaw- 
ingon  record. 

While  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  building  his  great  mosque 
in  Constantinople,  it  is  related  that  he  suspended  the  work  one 
year,  in  order  that  the  foundations  might  have  time  to  settle. 
Shah  Thamas  Khan,  Kmg  of  Persia,  naturally  supposing  that  the 
delay  in  so  pious  an  undertaking  was  caused  by  want  of  money, 
sent  a  great  ambassador  to  Solyman  with  two  mules  laden  with 
valuable  jewels.  He  presented  the  Shah's  letter  to  the  Sultan,  but 
the  latter  was  so  incensed  on  reading  its  contents,  that  immediately, 
in  the  ambassador's  presence,  he  distributed  half  of  the  jewels  to 
the  Jews  of  Stamboul,  saying :  '  Each  Rifazi  (Persian)  changed 
into  an  ass  at  the  awful  day  of  doom,  shall  bear  to  the  fires  of  per- 
dition some  Jew  or  other.  To  them,  therefore,  I  give  this  treasure, 
that  they  may  have  pity  on  you  on  that  day,  and  be  sparing  in  the 
use  of  whips  and  spurs.' 

The  French  say : 

'  Every  poet  is  a  liar,  and  his  trade  the  excuse.' 

Let  us  write  fahkrmonger  instead  of  poet,  and  we  shall  have  the 
reason  why  almost  every  author,  from  iBsop  to  La  Fontaine,  who 
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Las  sought  to  put  wisdom  into  the  mouths  of  brutes,  has  delibe- 
rately attempted  to  make  the  donkey  ridiculous.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed, however,  that  his  voice  and  manner  are  not  altogether 
&vorable  to  the  maintenance  of  gravity.  Does  not  Lucilius  relate 
that  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Marcus,  the  wealthy  Roman, 
never  laughed  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  at  a  donkey  that  had 
the  weakness  to  yield  to  a  vulgar  preiudice  in  favor  of  thistles  ? 

We  are,  shall  we  say  it,  almost  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  namely,  that  the  spirits  of  men  are  wont  to 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  donkeys  and  vice  versa.  Is  it  necessary  to 
invest  this  modest  creature  with  fashionable  raiment,  in  the  man- 
ner of  illustrated  fables,  to  be  reminded  of  individuals  of  our  ac- 
rdntance  possessed  of  the  gift,  but  not  of  the  practice  of  reason  ? 
d  is  there  not  foundation  here  for  a  theory  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend those  remarkable  friendships  that  have  occasionally 
existed  between  men  and  donkeys  —  friendships  compared  with 
which  those  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
seem  but  sentimental  attachments  ? 

We  must,  therefore,  confess,  that  we  never  look  upon  a  donkey 
without  more  than  suspectini^  him  to  be  a  human  being  in  the 
melancholy  condition  described  by  Apuleius,  Lucius,  a  sentimental 
Roman  youth,  weary  of  being  a  mere  mortal,  besought  a  famous 
enchantress  to  change  him  into  an  eagle,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  a  flight  in  the  empyrean.  His  body  was  duly  anointed,  and 
Lucius,  in  fond  anticipation,  began  to  move  his  arms  after  the 
manner  of  the  bird  of  Jove.  But  the  enchantress  had  by  mistake 
used  the  wrong  box  of  ointment,  and  behold  a  metamorphosis, 
little  expected  bv  the  youth  I  His  tender  skin  began  to  thicken, 
and  assume  a  nairy  covering.  The  distinct  fingers  and  toes 
gradually  hardened  into  bony  hoofe.  His  body  was  bent  down  to 
the  earth  in  place  of  cleaving  the  sky.  His  face  became  enor- 
mously elongated,  the  ears  enlarged,  the  mouth  widened,  and  the 
lips  thickened  and  pendulous,  while  a  tail  appeared  which  was  to 
prove  a  special  object  of  mortification  and  annoyance.  Lucius 
could  only  look  sideways  with  tearful  eyes.  Had  not  speech  also 
left  him,  he  might  have  appropriately  exclaimed  with  '  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  man's  flesh  as  any  in  Messina,'  *  Write  me  down  an  ass ! » 
The  eating  of  roses  could  alone  break  the  enchantment  and  restore 
him,  no  longer  despising  the  condition  of  humanity,  to  his  former 
self.  Thus,  retaining  aU  his  natural  feelings  and  inclinations,  was 
Lucius  condemned  to  wander  over  the  world  to  procure  the  means 
of  disenchantment,  but  finding  every  where  thistles  instead  of 
roses,  and  patiently  enduring  the  traditional  treatment  of  donkeys. 

We  would  not  wish,  like  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  to  com- 
mune forever  with  a  donkey,  but  are  often  tempted  to  interrogate 
him  as  to  whether  every  member  of  his  race  is  not  in  reality  a 
human  being.  Does  he  not  in  fact  possess  many  qualities  pccuUar 
to  moral  and  intellectual  greatness?  Did  any  one  ever  see  a 
proud,  hypocritical,  self-conceited,  ostentatious  donkey  ?  He  is  on 
the  contrary,  entirely  destitute  of  pride,  and  his  behavior  is  simple^ 
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modest,  and  unaffected.  He  has  none  of  the  ascetic  foUj  of  the 
self-mortifjing  fakir  who  '  8'*enf<mce  des  clous  au  derrih^paur  avoir 
de  la  consideration.^  He  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he  con- 
siders the  path  of  duty  by  soft  blandishments  of  speech,  or  by  any 
lateral  considerations,  except  of  the  most  vigorous  kind.  Like 
certain  individuals  whose  study  is^  ^  How  not  to  do  it,'  he  has  a 
marked  aversion  to  the  argument  d  posteriori.  The  donkey  has  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  meekness  beyond  comparison,  although  the 
world  may  leer  at  his  unmelodious  voice  and  falsely  call  his  re- 
solution  obstinacy.  To  be  engaged,  however,  in  a  perpetual  ^  brown 
study '  is  not,  we  must  admit,  a  sure  indication  of  superior  attain- 
ments, any  more  than  capillary  licentiousness,  for  as  Ludan  sagely 
remarks: 

*  If  beards  long  and  bushy  true  wiadom  denote, 
Then  Plato  must  bow  to  a  hury  he-goat.* 

Have  we  not  just  alluded  to  the  voice  of  the  donkey  —  the  up- 
raised voice  we  mean,  not '  the  still,  small  voice  within  ?  *  It  must 
be  granted  a  less  conscientious  beast,  or  one  less  prone  to  silence, 
might  find  herein  cause  for  humiliation.  Combine  in  one  tremen- 
dous discord  the  whoop  of  pertussis^  the  mid-night  cries  of  jealous 
cats,  the  sucking  of  dry  pumps,  the  letting  off  of  pent-up  steam, 
the  screeching  of  ungreased  wagons,  and  the  scream  of  smarting 
in&nts,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  conception  of  the  wheezy,  spas- 
modic voice  of  the  donkey.  The  harmony  of  sweet  soimds,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  substantial  qualities  possessed 
by  this  animal.  Beware,  reader,  not  of  *  the  man  who  has  no 
music  in  his  soul,'  but  of  the  individual  who  makes  fine  speeches 
thereupon.  Have  not  the  most  blood-thirsty  tyrants  been  enamored 
of  fiddle-bows,  and  did  not  Lorenzo  himself^  after  discoursing  so 
pleasantly  upon  stratagems  and  spoils,  steal  the  soul  of  Jessica 
with  many  &lse  vows  of  fiuth,  ay,  and  run  away  with  her  withont 
notifymg  the  wealthy  Jew  thereof?  Yet  the  bray  of  the  donkey, 
like  the  voice  of  the  turtle-dove,  is  not  in  vain.  We  have  often 
been  startled  and  delighted  by  it  in  the  solitudes  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  in  Asia,  having,  like  another  traveller,  learned  fi'om  ex- 
perience, that  where  donkeys  exist,  men  are  sure  to  be  found — as 
well  as  the  tact,  that  where  men  exist,  donkeys  will  be  found  in 
spite  of  themselves ! 

It  may  be  asserted  that  a  donkey  of  good  constitution,  and 
under  not  more  than  ordinary  persecution,  does  not  usually  win 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  much  before  the  age  of  thirty  years.  His 
end,  however,  seems  almost  as  obscure  as  the  end  of  CEdipus. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  superannuated  donkeys  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  they  die  ?  We  must  here  quote  the  language  of  a 
gentleman  who  has,  unintentionally,  without  doubt,  anticipated 
our  thoughts.  We  imagine  that  *  they  do  not  become  dead,  cold, 
moist,  unplearatnt  bodies  —  that,  like  the  husband  of  Aurora,  that 
ill-starred  victim  of  an  oversight,  they  fede  away  gradually  and 
slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  till  at  their  appomted  moment 
they  cease  to  exist,  blending  with  unsubstantial  air,  hastening  to 
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be  resolved  into  the  elements,  vanishing  like  a  morning  dream, 
leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.* 

Bat  this  unexpected  bray  of  the  donkey,  the  enumeration  of  his 
shining  qualities,  and  the  theory  of  his  earthly  dissolution  — a  dis- 
enchantment not  always  affected  by  roses  —  have  diverted  our 
remarks  from  the  connection  between  donkeys  and  literature,  es- 
pecially the  poetical  branch  thereof.  And  here  we  must,  in  just- 
ice to  ourselves,  say  that  we  have  not  the  least  sympathy  with 
such  sentimenttdists  as  Sterne,  who,  as  some  one  has  intimated, 
preferred  whining  over  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  the  wants  of  a  liv- 
mg  mother.  We  are  in  search  of  the  tender  humanities ;  and  first 
comes  to  our  aid  the  tearful  Coleridge. 

Did  any  one,  having  but  little  command  over  bis  lachrymals,  ever 
venture  to  read  the  ode  to  the  dejected  of&pring  of  a  tethered 
donkey,  without  having  first  retired  to  the  privacy  of  his  apart- 
ment,* turned  the  key  and  .taken  out  a  plentiful  supply  of  di-y  linen  ? 
We  think  we  see  the  author  of  Christabel  laying  one  hand  gently 
on  the  drooping  head  of  the  silent  ass,  and  with  the  other  extend- 
ing to  his  mouth  a  piece  of  bread,  while  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
quires after  the  cause  of  the  profound  melancholy  so  unusual  in 
the  period  of  juvenility.  Alas  I  poet,  thou  wast  mistaken.  Thou 
didst  err  after  the  manner  of  poets  who,  like  lovers,  see  every 
thing  in  coukur  de  rose  —  even  pigs.  It  was  neither  apprehension 
for  the  future,  filial  pain,  nor  want  of  &rinaceou3  food  that  caused 
this  depression  of  spirits  in  thy  friend,  but  a  desire  for  lacteal 
nutriment.  Instead  of  inviting  the  innocent  foal  to  a  musical  dell, 
where  Laughter  tickled  the  ribiess  sides  of  Plenty,  why  didst  thou 
not  rather  unloose  the  mother,  and  permit  both  of  them  to  act 
according  to  their  superior  judgment? 

Some  one  has  said : '  Let  me  compose  the  ballads  of  a  people,  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws.'  For  our  part,  we  shoula  prefer 
to  make  the  laws,  there  being  usually  some  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion therefor,  which  cannot  be  said  of  poetry  in  general,  or,  we  fear 
in  particular,  save  that  done  for  our  Magazine.  But  the  minstrel's 
words  drop  into  the  heart  like  bullets ;  and  long-ears  has  found  a 
minstrel: 

'Ir  /had  a  donkey  what  wouldn't  go, 
Do  you  think  /  *  J  wallop  him  ?    OhI  nol  nol 
J^d  gire  him  some  hay,  and  I^d  cry  ffe$  I  nfoh  I 
With  a  * Kimp  up  Neddy!  ' ' 

Could  there  be  any  thing  simpler,  more  direct,  and  out-spoken 
than  this  ?  Ah !  here  is  true  humanity !  The  possibility  of  a  poet 
being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  donkey,  is  clearly  admitted, 
while,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  individual  ownership  is  greatlv 
diminished  by  the  immovable  nature  of  the  property.  'Matk  witn 
what  a  gush  of  feeling  he  protests  against  the  energetic  course 
usually  adopted  in  such  an  emergency,  and  lays  down  a  plan  of 
treatment  original  in  itself  and  more  congenial  to  anim^  nature.  In 
place  of  *  glittering  genei^lities  of  speech,'  he  proposes  to  begin 
with  a  supply  of  appropriate  food,  to  be  followed  by  land  words 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a  donkey. 
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It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Wordsworth  to  Boond  the  depths 
of  asinine  being.  Of  all  singing  men,  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  moral  dignity  of  the  donkey,  and  the 
greatest  &miliarity  with  his  language.  Is  it  therefore  remark- 
able that  the  prologue  to  Peter  Bell  bears  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  tale  itself  as  the  corpus  of  a  full-grown  donkey  to  the 
tail  thereof?  And  is  it  not  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  dedica- 
tion, that  the  production  of  this  poem  did  not  require  the  inter- 
vention of  supernatural  agency  ? 

In  a  little  boat  sh^ed  like  the  crescent  moon,  we  rise  through  the 
clouds  and  go  up  among  the  stars,  taking  Taurus  by  the  horns,  and 
stirring  up  the  Crab  and  the  Scorpion.  Descents  are  traditionally 
easy.  We  alight  upon  a  spot  of  green  grass,  and  have  only  to 
turn  around  to  espy  a  solitary  donkey,  seemingly  about  to  imbibe 
from  the  silent  stream.  It  should  here  be  stated  parenthetically, 
that  this  animal  does  not  put  his  nose  in  the  water  when  he  drinks, 
through  fear  of  the  shadow  of  his  ears,  or  hold  his  head  low,  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  his  auricular  and  labial  appendages, 
thus  bringing  the  aensarium  and  the  centre  of  gravity  nearly  to* 
gether.  Nor  can  this  be  attributed  entirely  to  humility,  any 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  fowl  never  takes  even  a  drop  of  water 
without  reverently  raising  its  eyes  to  heaven.  In  reply  to  the 
ready  heels  of  Peter  Bell,  the  ass 

'  WITH  motion  dull 
Upon  the  pivot  of  hia  skull, 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear/ 

drops  upon  his  knees,  and  with  a  reproachful  look  from  his  hazel 
eye,  gives  three  successivo  groans,  one  of  which  '  goes  before  an- 
other.' Peter  £illd  in  a  fit,  and  the  ass,  notwithstanding  a  severe 
contusion  upon  his  head,  rises.  But  how  does  he  rise  ?  We  will 
answer,  we  will  tell  you : 

*  -.— ^  Like  a  tempest-shattered  bark, 
That  overwhelmed  and  prostrate  lies, 
And  in  a  moment  to  the  verge 
Is  lifted  of  the  foaming  surge.' 

Could  any  thing  be  more  majestic  ?  And  then,  O  compassion  I  he 
licks  with  his  tongue  the  hands  which  had  just  licked  him  with  a 
new  peeled  sapling.  But  the  final  meeting  of  the  orphan  boy 
and  the  long-absent  ass  !  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Sancho  Panza's  recovery  of  his  purloined  Dapple  as  affecting  in 
the  extreme.  With  what  caresses  he  greeted  him :  *  How  hast 
thou  done,  my  dearest  donkey;  delight  of  my  eyes,  my  sweet 
companion  ? '  Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  tender  than  Tita- 
nia's  treatment  of  Bottom,  when  '  she  blessed  his  fair  large  ears,' 
called  him  her  '  gentle  joy,'  and  rounded  his  hairy  temple  with  a 
coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ? '  Yes,  the  orphan  boy  sur- 
passes even  that : 

^Toward  the  gentle  ass  he  springs, 

And  up  about  his  neck  he  clings ; 

In  loving  words  he  talks  to  him, 

Ho  kisses,  kisses  face  and  limb  — 

He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times  I ' 


135&2  Te  TaHyor-Jfam. 


TX  TAILTOB-XASr 


SiGBT  joISe  is  Tc  tulTor^Ban, 
As  mxiiue  man  maj  be; 

Jkad  aH  T«  dare  vpon  je  beDeb« 
De  vorkeUi  merrilie. 


And  oft  Te  while  in  pleaauile  vise 
He  coUeCh  up  his  limbea, 

He  singeUi  sondes  re  like  vherettf 
Are  not  in  Wxm  his  hjmns. 


And  ret  he  toQeth  all  je  white 
His  merrie  catehes  roBe; 

As  troe  onto  je  needle  as 
Te  needle  to  je  pole. 


THiai  cares  je  raliant  tailroMnin 
For  an  je  cowarde  fearas? 

A^inst  ye  scissors  of  je  Fates 
He  pointes  his  mightie  shearea. 


He  heedeth  not  je  anciente  jests 
That  wiUesse  sinners  use: 

What  feareth  je  bolde  tailjoi^nian 
Ye  hissinge  of  a  goose  f 


He  pnlleth  at  ye  boae  threade^ 
To  feede  his  loringe  wife 

And  eke  his  cbilde ;  for  anto  them 
It  is  ye  threade  of  life. 


He  cutteth  well  ye  riche  man^s  ooate. 

And  with  unseemiie  pride 
He  sees  ye  little  waistcoatc  in 

Te  cabbage  bye  his  side. 


Meanwhile  ye  tailyor-man  his  wife, 

To  labor  nothinge  loth, 
BaXs  bye  with  readie  hands  to  baste 

Te  urchin  and  ye  cloth. 
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Full  happie  Is  ye  tallyor-man, 

Yet  18  he  often  trjed. 
Lest  he  from  f olnesae  of  ye  dimei^ 

Waze  wanton  in  his  pride. 


Fnll  happie  ]a  ye  tailyor-man, 
And  yet  he  hath  a  foe, 

A  cunninge  enemie  that  none 
So  well  as  tailyors  knowe. 


It  is  ye  sUpperie  customer 
Who  goes  his  wicked  wayes, 

And  weares  ye  honeste  tailyor's  coate, 
Bat  neyer,  neyer  payee ! 


THE     WEDDING     6ABHENT. 

In  the  great,  rich  city  of  New-York,  another  day  had  counted 
away  its  hours  and  minutes  and  seconds,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  pain  or 
pleasure,  gain  or  loss,  and,  equally  measured  in  time,  its  tide  of 
tbrtune  had  ebbed  and  flowed  through  the  many  currents  of 
crowded  life  for  another  day.  From  the  costliest  clock  of  the 
marble  mantle,  through  all  the  varieties  of  mechanism,  to  the  very 
cheapest  which  can  be  manufactured  for  the  poorest  dwelling,  it 
was  after  all  only  the  same  time  to  which  the  various  and  varying 
hands  had  pitilessly  pointed,  as  passing  and  now  passed  awa^ — for 
the  day  was  gone ;  but  how  different  the  allotted  tide  which  had 
mercifully,  mercilessly  swept  to  and  from  the  sea  of  life,  giving 
and  taking,  bringing  home  and  carrying  away,  embarking  and 
stranding,  enriching  and  impoverishing,  saving  and  losing,  blessing 
and  blighting  its  mortal  burden  of  beating  pulses  which  differently 
rejoicea  or  lamented  that  its  mighty  influence  was  also  passing, 
and  now  passed  away,  for  the  d&j  was  gone,  gone  with  its  mea- 
sured time  and  its  measureless  tide,  gone  with  its  hours  and 
minutes  and  seconds,  its  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds,  to  be 
strictly  and  straitly  registered  in  that  place  where  both  the  time 
and  the  tide  entenng  become  eternity,  and  where  the  mortal  life 
of  a  single  day  shall  be  immortal. 

The  sun  had  set  over  the  city  which,  light  with  gayety  and 
bright  with  art,  seemed  little  to  regard  the  departing  splendor  of 
nature's  glorious  luminary.  Here  and  there  might  have  been  eyes 
that  looked  up  to  the  evening  sky,  just  as  there  are  hearts  that 
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torn  toward  heaven,  but  usually  the  city  did  not  care  if  it  were 
day  or  night. 

Gas  and  glare  and  glitter  and  gold  needed  not  the  sunlight. 
Only  in  some  places  where  these  were  not,  would  there  be  dark- 
ness in  the  city's  night ;  and  none  in  light  can  tell  how  dark  that 
darkness ;  none  but  God  can  see  how  such  are  watching  through 
night  for  the  morning.    And  the  sun  had  set  over  the  city. 

From  a  broken  and  patched  window  in  a  small  and  miserable 
apartment,  in  the  highest  part  of  an  old  dilapidated  building, 
which  had  stood  the  snocks  of  time  and  ruin  until  at  last  it  could 
show  no  deeper  marks  of  further  injury;  like  some  wayside  pau- 
per we  may  nave  seen,  to  whom  the  fainiliar  spirit  of  his  poverty 
and  misery  seem  at  last  to  spare  from  any  more  excess  of  devasta- 
tion, and  stays  the  wiinkles  and  the  falling  locks  and  the  failing 
steps  as  if  repenting  of  the  evil  work,  but  m  mockery  of  mercy,  is 
arresting  further  downfall  onlv  to  retain  the  degraded  station ; 
from  this  broken  window  whicn  looked,  thank  God  I  into  the  sky, 
was  leaning  as  far  as  was  admitted  by  its  miserable  structure,  or 
rather  superstructure,  deformed  by  various  modes  of  mending 
economically  with  the  half  of  an  old  shutter,  and  unclosing  to  ad- 
mit the  blessed  breath  of  heaven  only  by  a  few  panes  broken  and 
patched,  through  which  the  eye  of  poverty,  otherwise  clouded, 
sought  the  free  light  —  was  leaning  thus  in  the  perfect  aban- 
donment of  natural  pleasure,  the  figure  of  a  young  girl. 

Beautiful  picture  for  such  a  frame  !  Leaning  eagerly  with  the 
long-drawn  breathing  of  intense  enjoyment,  with  eyes  uplifted  and 
arms  slightly  raised,  as  if  she  were  springing  to  a  better  Me. 
Bathed  in  the  crimson  glow  of  the  evening  sky,  her  pale  cheek, 
pink  and  fresh  in  its  reflected  ray,  thus  as  she  leaned  who  would 
not  have  sought  to  help  and  bless  her,  to  take  her  from  the  em- 
brasure of  that  shattered  window,  even  like  a  rare  picture  from 
some  decaying  frame,  and  rescue  her  from  the  pressure  of  a  pov- 
erty, whose  worst  imprisoning  is  that  it  cannot  even  guard  its 
prisoners? 

Oh  I  there  are  men  who  are  banded  together  in  this  very  city 
to  save  life  from  destruction,  who  scale  trembling  walls,  and  do 
deeds  of  daring  worthy  of  heroes,  who,  if  this  window  with  its 
precious  inclosure  had  appeared  high  above  them  in  all  the  peiil 
of  a  burning  building,  would  have  nsked  life  and  limb  to  save  the 
beautiful  being  who,  by  the  common  tie  of  humanity,  might  claim 
their  common  brotherhood ;  there  would  have  been  a  ladder  and  a 
rescue,  and  when  all  the  clocks  of  the  city  struck  for  the  sun  set 
and  the  day  gone,  there  would  have  been  a  deed  done  which  even 
the  angels  might  desire  to  do. 

But  there  was  no  ladder  and  no  rescue,  and  as  the  clocks  to- 
gether and  apart  gave  out  the  common  notice  of  the  common  time, 
the  young  girl  counted  them  in  their  different  tones  as  they  floated 
up  from  ainerent  parts  of  the  city ;  and  remembering  her  yet  un- 
finished work  which  she  had  laid  aside  for  this  simple  pleasure,  she 
withdrew,  hastily  closing  the  window,  feeling  that  she  had  wasted 
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too  much  time  in  this  little  respite.  The  air  outside  had  been 
cliilly  to  her  not  warmly-clad  form,  but  the  room  within  was  more 
chilly  to  her  warmly-beating  heart,  and  she  shivered  over  the  few 
coals  as  she  collected  them  together  to  warm  the  little  fingers 
which  must  again  resume  their  tedious  employment  of  sewing. 
For  she  was  one  of  that  class  who,  mostly  needed,  are  yet  least 
cared  for,  whose  work  brings  the  highest  price,  yet  not  to  them- 
selves, who  labor  for  others  and  are  not  maintained,  who,  if  they 
were  by  any  possibility  to  stop  sewing  to-morrow,  would  cause  an 
inconvenience  in  fashionable  society,  disturbing  their  amusements 
and  interfering  by  the  need  of  needful  stitches,  with  their  last  deli- 
cate charity  of  a  calico  ball. 

And  our  little  seamstress,  who  dwells  with  her  mother,  in  our 
story,  was  young  and  beautiful  and  good  and  poor.  Young,  she 
was  just  sixteen,  the  season  of  maiden  pride  and  pleasure ;  beauti- 
ful, the  perfect  features  and  graceful  form  would  have  adorned  the 
stateliest  mansion  ;  dark  blue  eyes  looked  full  into  every  fiice  with 
the  tioisting  love  of  a  pure  heart  which  feared  no  evil  because  it 
knew  none,  while  a  peculiar  softness  from  the  dark  lashes  of  the 
drooping  lid  shaded  the  face  with  an  expression  not  of  sadness, 
but  tenderness.  Added  to  this  there  was  a  shadow  surrounding 
the  whole  figure  from  the  heavy  tresses  of  her  hair  which,  stiU 
worn  in  childish  fashion,  hung  loose  and  free  around  her,  swaying 
with  every  motion,  in  every  shade  of  the  changing  light,  and  add- 
ing to  her  poor  attire  its  beautifUl  clothing  of  nature  which  no 
fiibric  of  art  can  ever  equaL 

And  she  was  also  good  and  poor,  not  that  they  necessarily  go 
together,  or  mean  the  same  thmg,  for  poverty  sometimes  makes 
suffering  and  selfishness,  and,  it  is  dreadful  to  think,  many  times, 
crime.  But  then  again  many  times,  many  times,  its  firail  shelter 
has  driven  the  perisTiing  soul  to  a  surer  refuge ;  and  as  to  this 
poor  garret  ascending,  each  weary  footstep  treads  farther  and 
farther  from  the  dust  of  earth,  so  may  its  inmates  look  out  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  sky. 

A  bed  and  a  table,  and  a  couple  of  odd  broken  chairs,  was  all 
the  furniture  the  room  containea,  while  a  small  carpet-bag  and  an 
open  wooden  box  held  all  the  wardrobe  its  possessors  had  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  former  plenty.  Gay  shawl  and  colored  gown, 
piece  after  piece,  had  been  parted  with  for  the  suits  of  mourning 
which  both  were  wearing,  grateful  to  have  obtained  them  by  any 
sacrifice  of  under-valuation  in  the  exchange. 

If  you  had  opened  the  leaves  of  a  Bible  which  rested  on  a  ledge 
beside  the  bed,  you  might  have  read  the  dates  and  the  names  of 
these  sad  acts  and  actors  in  life's  real  drama ;  the  time  when  in  the 

village  of ,  more  than  a  hundred  iniles  away,  this  book 

of  God  had  been  given  to  JReuben  Hay  and  Mdrj/  his  wife  on 
their  wedding  day.  There  was  recorded  the  birth  of  their  child, 
who,  in  respect  to  an  old-established  custom  in  a  family  whose  re- 
spectability seemed  to  exact  such  tribute  regardless  of  taste, 
to  call  the  first-bom  by  the  fiither's  name,  was  christened  Hubena. 
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Tims  was  it  written  by  her  &ther's  hand,  bat  the  lips  of  affection 
which  alters  every  soond,  had  ever  called  her  Huby^  and  if  you 
had  asked  her  name,  she  would  have  told  you  it  was  J^uby  JSay. 

Resuming  her  task  with  a  sigh,  which  however  quickly  changed 
into  the  low  murmuring  of  a  song ;  and  as  you  may  have  seen  the 
light  and  shadow  chase  each  other  over  some  rippling  stream,  so 
the  weariness  of  her  work  and  the  natural  lightness  of  her  heart 
mingled  cnrioualy  together,  flitting  across  her  fair  face,  now  with 
a  frown  and  quick  impatient  stitching,  and  now  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction,  and  a  slower-moving  needle  as  she  reviewed  her 
nearly-completed  labor.  Pleasant  thoughts  seemed  mostly  in  her 
mind :  of  the  last  stitch  to  which  she  was  fast  arriving ;  of  the 
price  of  all  those  stitches  which  she  would  then  receive ;  of  how 
It  would  help  her  poor  mother — her  mother  who  was  all  the 
worid  to  her — how  much  comfort  it  would  purchase  for  them  in 
their  poor  way. 

She  counted  it  all  up:  four — six  shillings  it  would  be,  em- 
broidery and  all.  A  great  sum  it  seemed  to  her,  and  as  she 
threaded  her  needle  and  worked  another  flower,  she  was  very 
happy. 

By  degrees  as  the  work  dulled  and  the  light  dimmed  in  the 
dosing  S&jj  her  hands  rested  idly  upon  the  costly  material,  and 
she  was  lost  in  a  pleasant  reverie  of  romance  connected  with  it ; 
for  it  was  a  wedding  garment,  and  the  bride  was  very  rich,  or  it 
would  not  be  so  heavily  embroidered,  and  of  course  she  dwelt  in  a 
luxurious  home,  more  grand  than  she  could  imagine ;  and  to  her 
thought,  must  be  young  and  beautiful,  and  happy  and  blest,  as  she 
oould  hardly  understand. 

Then  by  a  sudden  transition  her  reverie  changed.  A  single 
crooked  stitch  had  linked  the  chain  of  memory  to  a  long  left  cor- 
ner in  the  little  school-room  of  her  childhood's  home ;  where  for 
just  such  a  crooked  stitch,  she  had  been  doomed  one  long  summer 
hour  to  sit  while  her  companions  played. 

She  could  hear  their  merry  voices  still  echoing  in  her  ear, 
gradually  growing  softer  and  stiller  until  at  last  it  was  a  dream, 
K)r  she  slept.  The  twilight  with  its  soothing  influence  had 
gathered  very  gently  and  slowly  around  her,  her  eyes  had  closed 
unconsciouslv  in  the  dimness,  while  her  mind  was  wandering  yet 
amid  its  tireless  fancies  —  no  wonder  that  she  dreamed. 

Travelling  back  to  that  well-known  scene,  again  the  home  of  her 
earlier  years  was  around  her ;  but  still  mixed  with  and  belonging 
to  the  present,  she  was  sewing  her  childish  task  on  the  old  re- 
membered bench ;  but  incomprehensibly  it  was  still  this  wedding 
garment  which  she  was  decorating  for  this  stranger  bride. 

Presently,  as  in  the  usual  bewilderment  of  dieams,  the  threads 
of  her  work  became  all  entangled  and  lost,  at  the  same  time  an 
over-excited  value  of  their  loss  possessed  her ;  and  she  searching 
eagerly  to  recover  them,  as  if  they  could  bind  her  to  some  un-* 
known  treasure,  was  led  on  and  on  in  the  labyrinth  of  her  dream, 
ti^rough  the  dark  dingy  chambers  and  crooked,  creaking  stairs  of 
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her  present  habitation,  through  the  crowded  alleyg  and  streets  of 
the  city,  where  she  always  trembled  so ;  over  a  bridge  which  was 
very  hard  to  cross,  the  feet  all  the  time  slipping  back,  imtil  at  last, 
God  bless  the  dreamer!  she  was  again  m  her  own  old  home. 
Mother  and  child,  they  were  again  at  the  little  garden-ffate ;  and 
coming  to  meet  them  from  the  open  door  of  the  humble  but  happy 
roof,  was  a  form ;  ah !  a  form,  well-known  and  well-beloved,  well- 
raoumed  and  well-remembered,  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  never 
to  be  met,  never  to  be  seen  again,  except  in  doming,  until  the 
lon^  tedious  travelling  of  their  loumey  of  life  ended,  this  mother 
and  child  shall  stand  at  last  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  this  &ther's 
form  shall  meet  them  as  they  come  home  there,  and  it  shall  not  be 
a  dream. 

But  she  was  dreaming  now,  and  who  would  have  waked  her  I 
The  flowers  of  her  embroidering  had  shifted  and  showered  upon 
her  the  blossoms  of  her  birth-place,  and  she  was  enjoying  to  the 
uttermost  the  birth-right  of  even  the  portionless,  which  is  never 
parted  with — which  is,  to  dream. 

But  even  in  dreams  we  may  not  linger  long  with  flowers ;  and 
ao  from  the  well-loved  garden,  where  sne  longed  to  stay,  this  cruel 
thread  again  impelled  her  to  recover  its  sad  unwin^gs;  and 
mixed  as  it  was  with  wedding  music  in  her  mind,  it  was  a  natural 
twisting  and  turning  it  should  take  to  lead  her  following  in  a  vil- 
lage train,  which  were  gayly  pressing  on  to  the  little  church  from 
which  the  marriage  bells  were  ringing  out  their  merriest  peaL 
Following  with  the  rest,  she  had  forgotten  herself  and  her  earnest 
search  in  the  noisy  mirth  around  her,  when  suddenly  the  tangled 
threads,  like  some  opposing  destiny,  surrounded  and  seemed  to  en- 
velop her  completely,  as  might  some  huge  cobweb  floatmg  in  the 
air ;  slightly  but  firmly  witUiolding  and  withdrawing  her  from  the 
gathering  crowd,  and  leading  her  as  if  of  her  own  accord  and  yet 
agsunst  her  will  through  the  entrance,  not  of  the  church,  but  the 
church  tower.  Floating  upward,  bound  by  these  mysterious 
threads,  past  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  the  ringing  bell,  she  was 
borne  on ;  looking  back  at  the  altar  and  the  bnde  and  the  bless- 
ing and  the  human  happiness  which  was  gathered  there,  she  would 
&in  have  returned ;  gazing  back,  as  if  from  dying,  the  saddest 
yearning  for  human  sympathy  oppressed  her :  but  she  was  hurried 
on ;  now  past  tHe  cross  on  the  highest  tower,  she  could  see  no 
more  below  it ;  and  knowing  she  could  not  return,  she  clasped  her 
liands  in  submission,  and  a  strange  knowledge  seemed  to  come  to 
her  that  the  wedding  garment  was  for  her,  and  that  the  marriage- 
feast  was  in  heaven. 

Suddenly  with  a  start  she  awoke.  It  was  the  enti*ance  of  her 
mother  at  the  rattliuff  broken  door  which  had  aroused  her,  and  never 
did  she  wake  to  welcome  more  tenderly  her  only  earthly  friend. 
Arising  in  haste  to  receive  her,  she  kissed  her  with  an  emotion  un- 
usual and  undefined,  and  taldn^  from  her  hands  the  few  articles 
which  bad  been  purchased  for  their  scanty  meal,  she  placed  them 
on  the  table  which  needed  not  much  arranging  for  their  poverty- 
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stricken  use.  Smiling  brightly  as  she  unwrapped  from  its  coarse 
greasy  paper  the  single  tallow  candle  which  their  little  means  had 
held  out  tcr  pay  for,  Sie  exclaimed  as  gayly  her  delight,  as  perhaps 
some  oUier  maiden  far  up  the  city  in  her  home  of  wealth  might 
have  been  doing  at  that  same  moment,  over  some  golden  gift  or 
bauble,  whUe  the  lights  of  chandeliers  were  flashing  and  wasting 
around  her  unappreciated. 

But  it  is  one  blessed  thing,  that  neither  light  nor  darkness  can 
alter  the  shades  of  human  love ;  and  the  &ss  which  repaid  the 
giver  in  the  lighted  mansion,  could  be  no  better  than  this  mother's 
brow  received  in  this  dark  garret,  in  return  for  her  thoughtful  care 
of  this  hard-earned  light ;  and  the  lips  which  imprinted  it,  could  be 
no  truer  and  no  redder  than  the  lips  of  Ruby  Ray. 

*•  Dear  mother,  how  kind  you  were  to  think  of  a  candle,  that  I 
may  finish  my  work ;  we  could  not  have  done  without  a  light,  to- 
night.   May  I  light  it  at  once  ?' 

*I  would  rather  you  would  wait  a  little  while.  Ruby  darling,  for 
we  must  not  waste  our  comfort ;  so  sit  beside  me  here,  and  while 
I  warm  my  feet,  which  are  very  cold,  I  will  tell  you  of  what  I  have 
been  thinking  in  my  long  walk.' 

Selecting  from  their  small  supply  of  wood  in  the  comer,  a  couple 
of  sticks,  Ruby  placed  it  on  tne  fire,  and  seating  herself  on  the 
hearth,  to  enjoy  nearer  its  kindly  blaze  at  the  feet  of  her  mother 
she  sat  listening  for  the  expected  words. 

Bat  her  mother  spoke  not.  Tired  and  weary,  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
not  strength  to  tell  the  heavy  thoughts,  which  seemed  to  have  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  her  soul,  like  heavy  stones  sunk  deep.  While  she 
had  been  walking  it  had  been  different.  She  had  looked  at  them, 
and  placed  them  one  before  the  other,  in  regular  fashion ;  and  they 
rose  like  stepping-stones,  friendly  to  her,  and  promised  her  a  sure 
enough  footmg  across  the  stream  of  her  present  perplexity.  But 
now,  she  was  very  weak,  and  the  waters  of  her  grief  rolled  deep 
and  dark,  and  the  thoughts  were  buried  under  their  heavy  pressure, 
and  she  could  not  rabe  them  up — could  not  touch  them  —  could 
not  speak. 

'  It  is  no  use,  my  child,  to  wait  about  your  work ;  I  cannot  talk 
now ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  so.  So  light  the  candle,  darling,  i£ 
you  like.' 

There  was  so  much  sadness  in  her  mother's  voice,  that  it  almost 
spoiled  the  pleasui*e  Ruby  was  surely  going  to  take  in  lightmg  that 
tallow  candle.  But  she  lighted  it,  and  fixed  it  nicely  in  an  old  tin 
candle-stick,  and  while  she  washed  and  wiped  the  grease  from  her 
neat  little  fingers,  whose  shape  and  whiteness  were  unrivalled,  ex- 
cept for  the  constant  pricking  of  her  needle,  she  adced  her  mother, 
if  It  were  not  beautiful — that  tallow  candle  ? 

^  And  now  you  shall  have  some  supper,  mother ;  a  cup  of  tea 
will  make  you  strong;  and  then  you  can  talk  while  I  sew.'  And 
stirring  the  fire,  and  bustling  about  Uie  little  room  with  the  pre- 
paration for  their  meagre  repast,  she  made  the  place  light  and 
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happy,  not  with  the  tallow  candle,  but  with  her  own  loving  and 
lovely  presence. 

She  was  singbg,  too,  as  she  moved  about,  the  verses'  of  some  old 
song: 

'  I  shall  be  gay,  I  shall  be  gay, 

The  clouds  from  to^y  shall  pass ; 
The  humblest  flower  it  has  its  dower, 
And  the  sun  smiles  on  the  grus.' 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  go  into  some  little  detail  of  the 
two  who  fill  this  little  chamber  to  overflowing,  with  so  mndi  light 
and  shadow,  so  much  joy  and  pain.  Less  tiian  a  year  ago,  the 
little  cottage,  whose  gate  we  have  seen  in  Ruby's  dream,  had  cov- 
ered those  now  desolate  ones,  with  the  blessing  of  love  and  pro- 
tection, and  a  happy  home. 

As  the  school-master  of  the  little  village,  Ray  enjoyed  the  su- 
perior position,  which  was  there  as  elsewhere  accorded  by  con- 
trast with  those  below  him  in  learning  and  ability.  But  while  he 
might  be  content  with  being  the  first  among  these  simple  and  kind- 
hearted  people,  he  was  not  willing  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  more 
cultivated  society,  with  all  the  advancement  which  he  might  com- 
mand in  such  an  enlarged  sphere.  So  he  left  his  little  cottage,  to 
which  only  a  dream,  like  a  withered  leaf,  now  clings,  and  actually 
started  —  as  many  have  and  will  again — to  the  great  city  of  New- 
York.  There,  in  its  great  Bazaar,  might  he  fold  some  little  nook, 
where  he  might  sell  the  weavings  of  his  brain.  And  such  a  place 
seemed  to  open  to  him  in  an  engagement,  which  he  readily  entered 
into,  with  some  one,  it  does  not  matter  which,  of  the  various  lite- 
rary publications  which,  to  supply  the  public  mind,  generally 
sweep  the  brain  of  their  busy  woricmen,  until  not  even  so  much  as 
a  cobweb  remains. 

His  plan  had  succeeded,  and  hope  smiled  upon  him.  To  be  sure, 
they  were  in  very  poor  lodgings,  and  they  all  pined  for  the  coun- 
try air ;  but  yet  the  months  went  by,  and  the  promise  of  his  life 
was  fair  before  him  as  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  But  ah !  it  was  in 
the  sky — the  bright  colors  might  never  touch  the  earth.  The 
hectic  glow  which  had  marked  his  cheek,  had  &iled  to  tell  how 
deep  the  fire  had  spread  below.  The  energy  which  had  made  him 
attempt  and  do  what  others  with  equal  courage  would  have  never 
dared,  was  the  very  spirit  that  had  lured  him  to  his  ruin;  the 
strength  which  it  had  required  to  follow  his  strong  will,  had  been 
the  very  power  which  had  burned  away  the  m*eat  machinery. 
And  one  sad  evening,  he  lay  down,  &int  and  sick ;  and  one  week 
after — sadder  still — he  died. 

It  is  a  sad,  sad  story,  but  it  is  happening  every  day —  and  that 
only  makes  it  sadder. 

*  W  hat  was  to  become  of  wife  and  child  now  ? '  The  question 
naturally  arises  in  the  story,  and  it  naturally  also  arose  to  the  lips 
of  the  people  where  they  had  boarded  until  this  time. 

There  was  no  money  when  he  died.  The  last  proceeds  of  his 
work  had  been  paid  away,  and  no  more  was  due.    By  the  sale  of 
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his  watch  and  books,  which  were  parted  from  with  manj  a  ] 
look  and  lingering  kiss  of  affection,  the  means  were  obtained  su 
oient  to  pay  for  the  present  necessary  expenses :  for  the  narrow 
apartments  to  which  he  had  come  only  to  die,  and  for  that  narrower 
one  which  none  might  share. 

Gladly  would  she,  Mary,  his  wife,  have  shared  his  peaceftil  rest, 
for  he  died  in  fidth;  but  there  was  a  chord  withm  her  heart 
which  must  live  on,  their  child,  and  so  she  liyed  on;  he  had 
told  her  to  be  brave,  and  so  e^e  would  be  brave. 

And  she  was  brave.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  his  courage  rested 
upon  her,  covering  her  with  its  blessing,  for  she  never  faltered, 
and  when  the  time  came,  and  it  came  very  soon,  to  leave  the  place 
she  could  afford  no  longer,  she  took  her  little  girl  by  the  hana  and 
wandered  out,  she  knew  not  where ;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing any  guidance,  but  she  was  as  surely  as  the  sailor,  who  by 
the  £suthM  needle  steers  for  home. 

Through  two  or  three  gradations  of  cheap  and  cheaper  boarding, 
she  had  descended,  or  rattier  ascended,  at  last  to  this  place,  where, 
seated  as  we  have  seen  by  the  fire,  which  could  never  warm  the 
cold  and  comfortless  chamber,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  reached  the 
height  of  her  despair,  and  her  heart  seemed  breaking  in  her  bosom, 
as  she  watched  the  child  around  whom  every  nerve  and  fibre  of 
her  soul  was  wrapped,  and  for  whom  she  could  be  able  to  put  forth 
any  strength  whicn  human  nature  may  ever  command. 

'  I  shall  be  gay.  I  shall  be  gay, 
Oh !  tell  me  not  of  Borrow ; 
The  flower  that  does  not  bloom  to-day, 
Will  be  sure  to  bloom  to-morrow.* 

So  sang  on  the  happy  voice,  and  many  more  verses  likewise,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  consisted  in  the  oft-repeated 

*I  shall  be  gay,  I  shall  be  gay.' 

Flitting  around  like  some  gay  bird,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  pre- 
pared the  tea  and  arranged  their  evening  repast.  Pausing  now  to 
see  that  no  comfort  remained  undone,  she  caught  her  mother's  eye, 
in  its  sad  gaze  fixed  upon  her ;  and  bounding  across  the  room,  she 
was  instantly  beside  her.  Again  and  again  she  kissed  the  pale, 
sweet  face,  embracing  her  with  the  tenderest  embraces. 

*•  Dear,  dear  mother,  be  happy  for  me,  for  my  sake ;  do  nH  look 
so  sad ;  see,  we  are  very  happy.' 

But  while  she  spoke  her  voice  fiiltered,  and  by  the  mysterious 
sympathy  which  we  all  know  but  do  not  understand,  she  felt  her 
breast  swelling  with  the  emotion  of  her  mother's  troubled  heart, 
and  the  tears  raining  over  her  dieeks,  like  a  sudden  shower  in 
summer  from  some  over-hanging  cloud.  She  wiped  them  hastily 
away,  and  continuing  her  cmeering  and  loving  words,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  her  effort  of  soothing  her  mother  with  her  eentle  care, 
and  they  made  their  evening  meal  together,  almost  oheerfdlly  in 
the  end. 

When  it  was  over,  and  another  stick  of  wood  added  to  the  fire. 
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Raby  said  it  was  so  yery  pleasant,  that  indeed  it  looked  like 
Christmas;  but  seeing  her  mother  look  sadder  at  that  happy 
word,  she  tried  to  talk  of  something  else ;  but  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  she  could  speak  o^  that  md  not  bring  a  painful  shadow 
across  the  beloved  countenance ;  and  so  she  contented  herself  with 
talking  about  her  work,  and  after  showing  with  pride  the  skill  and 
neatness  of  all  that  she  had  so  far  done,  and  asking  for  advice  con- 
cerning the  leaves  of  certain  flowers  in  the  pattern  before  her,  she 
seated  herself  near  to  the  precious  candle,  whose  red  glare  re- 
quired all  her  young  eyes'  strength,  and  resumed  her  employ- 
ment, which  she  had  csJculated  would  be  at  an  end  in  one  more 
hour's  steady  work. 

Talking  on  gayly  all  the  time,  while  her  needle  glanced  bright 
and  swift  in  its  progress,  of  how  it  would  soon  be  finished  now,  she 
stopped  to  replenuh  the  worked-out  thread,  but  she  could  no 
where  find  it ;  shaking  her  work  and  looking  carefully  all  around  in 
vain,  was  soon  accomplished,  but  it  could  not  be  found ;  and  then 
she  thought  of  her  dream,  and  then  she  sished  and  tried  to  foi^et  it. 

The  thread  must  have  fallen  into  the  fire,  and  she  blamed  her- 
self for  her  carelessness,  and  then  timidly  for  fear  of  troubling  her 
mother  by  the  question,  she  asked  how  she  could  be  able  to  get 
any  more  ? 

A  moment's  thought  vnll  suffice  to  show  how  that  the  losing 
of  this  little  skein  of  thread  was  no  trifle.  First,  there  was  no 
money ;  tfie  last  remaining  pence  had  been  spent  in  their  supply 
of  food ;  then  it  was  Saturday  night,  the  next  day  Sunday,  no- 
thing could  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  early  on  Monday  mom- 
ingthe  work  must  be  returned  by  a  certain  hour  completed,  or  for- 
feit the  price  expected. 

The  poor  little  heart,  which  had  kept  up  so  bravely  during  her 
mother's  grief,  could  struggle  now  no  longer ;  the  memory  of  her 
dream' oppressed  her,  and  sinking,  like  some  bright  bird  whose 
wing  the  fowler's  shot  has  at  last  reached,  she  fdl  upon  her  mo- 
ther's bosom,  weeping  bitterly. 

And  now  did  the  comforters  change  places.  It  was  her  mother 
who  was  cheerful  now,  consoling  her  for  what  she  could  not  help, 
and  contriving  a  plan  which  might  relieve  their  loss.  Glancing  at 
her  weding-ring,  which  she  had  often  sadly  thought  would  serve  ner 
in  some  last  emergency,  she  contrived  her  plan. 

Accompanied  by  Ruby,  and  lighted  by  the  candle,  which,  flar- 
ing and  melting  in  the  rush  of  air  outside,  threatened  constant  ex- 
tinguishing, she  sought  in  the  house  below  a  sort  of  shop,  where 
many  articles  were  displayed  for  pawn  or  sale.  But  there  was  no 
thread  there.  It  must  be  fine  French  thread,  and  nothing  fine  or 
French  was  there,  and  she  knew  was  not  likely  to  be  any  where  near. 

Disappointed,  they  turned  to  leave  the  shop,  when  a  stooping 
figure  m  the  door-way  barred  their  exit.  He  appeared  to  be 
scrambling  after  somethbg  on  the  floor,  and  at  last,  clutching  it 
with  the  expression  of  a  shocking  oaUi,  he  rose  and  stood  before 
them — a  man  of  hideous  aspect  \  and  t^e  thing  that  he  was  clutch- 
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ing  so  wickedly^  was  the  long  bright  golden  tresses  of  some  gath- 
ered hnman  hair.  It  made  one  sick  to  see  his  dirty  fingers  twin- 
ing through  its  profuse  and  flowing  beauty ;  and  much  more  did 
the  blood  run  cold  of  our  poor  defenceless  women,  when,  as  they 
sought  to  hurry  past,  he  tried  to  stop  them,  informing  them,  in 
some  half-foreign,  half-English  language,  that  he  bought  hair, 
long,  long  hair,  and  would  give  a  great  deal  of  money  for  Ruby's 
dark  brown  curls,  attempting  as  he  spoke  to  touch  them,  as  she 
shruBk  away.  Terrified  and  disgusted  with  his  free  impertinence, 
they  succeeded  in  passing  him,  and  with  all  the  speed  possible 
through  the  dark  uncertain  way,  they  at  last  reached  &gam  their 
own  apartment.  The  candle  had  fallen  in  their  flight,  and  but  for 
the  glow  of  the  expiring  embers,  they  would  have  been  in  total 
darkness.  Fastening  the  door  as  securely  as  it  admitted,  with 
many  a  sigh  and  sob,  but  with  earnest  pleading  prayer,  they  sank 
at  last  to  sleep ;  and  as  the  soft  curls  rested  aU  night  long  on  the 
mother's  aching  bosom,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  shadow  at  the 
door,  as  of  a  strong  man  armed,  protected  their  feeble  fastening. 

And  they  slept ;  and  all  night  long  the  sweet  delusion  lasted, 
if  it  were  one,  that  it  were  their  loved  one's  mission,  from  the 
court  of  heaven,  to  be  their  guardian  angel. 

•  Rest,  weary  spirit, 

Tis  the  Sabbath  day! 
Toll  and  work  and  care 

Put  far  away. 
And  as  the  beUs  are  ringing 

From  the  church  towers, 
Thou  from  thy  heart  be  singing 

Through  holy  hours. 

•Rest,  weary  spirit! 

Whatsoe'er  thy  grief. 
Rest  from  thy  weary  effort 

To  find  relief. 
Then  Hx  who  is  the  Lobd 

Even  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
Will  in  His  gentle  mercy 

Put  thy  care  away/ 

By  a  strange  accident,  or  a  happy  arrangement,  the  largest  and 
richest  church  in  New- York,  stands  at  the  head  of  Wall-street, 
bearing  in  its  name  the  mystery  of  the  ever-blessed  TRiNrrY,  which 
we  forever  worship  and  gloiify ;  raising  the  holy  cross  of  Christ 
on  its  highest  summit  into  the  sky,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  that 
rushing  vortex  of  moneyed  misery,  like  some  light-house  on  a  dan- 
gerous shore,  like  a  preacher  to  the  passing  perishing  people,  tell- 
ing them  of  a  better  treasure,  &r  away,  and  warning  them  in  its 
Botemn  chime,  as  if  the  mighty  words  had  fallen  upon  them  —  the 
words  which  were  the  trumpet-note  of  Loyola,  with  which  he,  in 
an  age  gone  by,  startled  and  stirred  such  another  earth-contented 
crowd  with  the  most-  powerful  conviction  and  conversion  —  only 
repeating  from  ear  to  ear  as  the  church  bells  chime  and  chime : 
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^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ? ' 

Yes,  it  stands  as  a  church  should  stand,  with  open  door,  and 
daily  prayer,  and  free  entrance,  for  even  the  pauper's  feet.  Wean- 
ing from  earth  with  its  gathered-in  graves,  wnere  the  sleepers  rest 
so  still  and  so  secure,  and  winnine  for  heaven  with  its  gathering-in 
souls,  where  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  may  receive  Ae  pro- 
mised peace. 

Among  those  over  whom  the  benediction  of  the  closing  services 
had  this  day  &l]en,  were  our  two  poor  wanderers ;  and  surely  it 
will  rest  upon  them  as  they  turn  away  and  retrace  their  patient 
steps  to  the  place  of  poverty,  which  was  all  the  world  was  giving 
them  for  their  part  of  its  great  heritage. 

All?  was  this  all? 

The  world,  with  its  great  gifts  of  mines  and  minds,  of  lands  and 
seas,  burdened  with  treasures,  of  thrones  and  crowns,  tottering 
with  the  weight  of  pride  and  place,  of  government  and  people,  to 
whom  these  two  belong,  brave  and  free,  with  power  and  plenty, 
blessing  and  blessed  with  institutions  for  justice  and  churches  for 
charity — was  this  all  the  world  could  give  these  two  ? 

Hope  better  I 

The  Sabbath  passed  away  in  peace.  *  We  will  not  think,  to-day, 
my  child.'  And  the  mother  and  daughter  rested  upon  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  kept  it  holy,  according  to  the  commanament. 

No  wonder  that  an  angel  walked  beside  them,  according  to  the 
promise. 

With  the  earliest  dawning  of  the  following  day,  which  seemed 
to  point  them  only  to  perplexity,  the  mother  arose,  and  hastily 
arranging  her  poor  attire,  prepared  to  leave  her  sleeping  daughter 
to  the  repose  which  still  so  Idndly  clung  to  her. 

She  could  go  and  return,  she  thought,  before  she  waked,  and 
procure  the  thread  which  had  caused  them  so  much  trouble ;  and 
so  no  time  would  be  lost  in  completing  the  garment,  which  a  fatal 
moment  too  late  might  render  of  so  much  evil  consequence  to 
them.  She  had  descended  to  the  lowest  step,  and  was  hurrying 
to  leave  the  impure  atmosphere  for  the  street,  where  at  least  a 
little  freshness  dropped  with  the  light  from  the  sky,  when  jshe  was 
accosted  by  the  same  revolting  figure,  who  had  alarmed  them  so 
on  Saturday  night,  with  the  same  announcement  as  before :  that 
he  bought  hair — long,  long  hair — and  would  give  much  money 
for  Ruby's  dark  brown  curls. 

As  if  he  had  struck  her  a  sudden  blow,  the  poor  mother  stag- 
gered back,  for  she  was  weak  and  nervous ;  and  instantly,  from 
the  impulse  which  comes  stronger  in  times  of  greatest  weakness, 
as  if  to  refill  and  replace  the  mind's  action,  she  turned  and  re- 
ascended  the  old  crazy,  tottering  stairs,  back  to  her  heart's  trea- 
sure ;  a  fear  of  she  knew  not  what  possessed  her,  and  she  could 
not  leave  her  there  —  she  must  take  her  with  her, 

O  mother's  heart!  what  makes  it  beat  so?  Made  sacred,  it 
can  never  fiiint  nor  fail. 
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The  opening  of  the  door  again,  awakened  Ruby,  and  the  gay 
*good  morning'  of  her  happy  voice  was  so  cheerful  in  its  sound, 
that  her  mother,  stooping  to  kiss  her,  only  told  her  to  make  haste 
and  come  with  her  to  buy  the  thread; 

At  that  word,  Ruby's  trouble  seemed  to  awake,  and  her  dream 
seemed  almost  leading  her  as  she  followed  her  mother  through  the 
windings  of  that  wretched  place,  to  the  no  less  wretched  street, 
where,  after  a  walk  of  many  squares,  they  at  last  procured,  and 
returned  with  the  desired  purchase. 

As  they  reentered  the  door,  and  again  climbed  to  their  retreat, 
ncTer  had  it  seemed  to  them  half  so  wretched  as  now  in  the  early 
morning,  which  they  knew  was  so  fresh  and  beautiful  in  so  many 
places  over  the  world,  and  which  so  dark  and  dreary  here,  was  all 
the  worse  by  contrast. 

Dirty  children  were  clamoring  for  something  to  eat,  and  dirty 
women  quarrelling  for  their  morning  fare,  and  in  one  dreadful 
room  which  they  had  to  pass,  the  door  wide  open,  revealed  sights 
sickening  even  to  the  strongest  mind. 

Poor  htUe  trembling  Ruby — poor,  poor  mother — clinging  to- 
gether closer  than  ever,  once  more  they  were  in  their  own  room, 
which  this  time  they  greeted  gratefully. 

*  Hasten,  hasten,  Ruby,  with  your  work,  and  we  will  leave  this 
place ;  there  must  be  some  more  room  for  us  in  all  the  wide,  wide 
world  than  this,  my  chUd.  It  is  not  right  to  stay  here  any  longer ; 
and  we  will  go.  God  will  lead  us — we  will  not  fear.  Sew  on 
&st,  darling.    I  will  fix  the  breakfast — you  sew  on.» 

•  O  mother !  it  is  dreadful,  dreadful,  but  where  shall  we  go  ? ' 

^  Do  not  talk,  my  child ;  do  not  ask  me ;  Ood  will  lead  us.  I  do 
not  fear ;  sew  fest,  my  darling,  as  fast  as  you  can  sew."  * 

And  Ruby  sewed  on  &st ;  and  the  mother  made  the  fire  and 
prepared  the  meal  for  which  they  had  little  appetite :  Ruby  re- 
gaiding  her  mother's  newly-aroused  strength  witn  surprise.  She 
seemed  borne  on  by  some  superior  power,  and  so  she  was. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  the  last  stitch  was  drawn  and  the 
wedding  garment  was  done.  If  to  the  gentle  wearer  its  tale  of 
working  could  ever  be  unfolded,  there  would  be  less  of  human 
woe ;  but  to  her,  this  far-off  stranger  bride,  in  her  pure  happiness, 
it  will  be  nothing  but  only  a  clean,  white  Unen. 

Rapidly  Ruby  had  sewed,  and  rapidly  they  now  walked  with  the 
finished  work  to  the  great  depository  from  whence  they  had  ob- 
tained it.  They  had  tried  to  expect  the  misfortune  which  still  they 
could  not  believe  would  happen  to  them ;  but  alas !  alas !  it  was 
even  so.  They  were  too  late,  and  had  lost  the  price.  With  a 
civility  which  many  times  digraces  higher  departments  when  cru- 
elty is  measured  out  for  justice,  they  were  told  that  rules  must  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  to 
prevent  disappointment  to  customers ;  that  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  imperative,  and  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  that 
they  might  see  for  themselves  how  much  trouble  it  would  give  to 
customers  if  they  were  broken  through. 

They  tried,  but  they  could  not  see;  but  it  did  not  matter 
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whether  they  saw  or  not ;  and  with  a  choking  in  the  throat  which 
prevented  any  words  being  spoken  even  to  each  other,  they  left 
the  wedding  garment  whose  tnreads  had  surely,  as  in  the  dream, 
entanded  and  misled  them,  and  following  its  further  effect  they 
wound  their  weary  way  back  to  their  desolate  starting-point, 
from  which  since  early  dawn  so  much  vain  effort  had  been  put  forth. 
Ruby  seated  herself  by  the  window  again  lost  in  grief;  but  her 
mother  —  she  could  not  comprehend  her  mother's  calmness. 

*  What  shall  we  do,  mother? » 
'  We  will  go,  my  child.' 

*  Where,  mother  ? » 

'  God  wUl  lead  us,  darling.    I  do  not  fear.' 

The  calmness  of  the  words  was  wonderful — so  firm  and  strong ; 
and  all  the  while  she  was  packing  up  quickly  but  carefully  their 
few  articles  in  the  little  carpet-bag,  and  then  spreading  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  food  upon  the  table  for  the  last  time,  she  begged 
Ruby  to  try  and  eat  something,  so  that  she  might  not  be  hungry 
again  for  that  da^. 

As  her  pale  thin  hands  glanced  across  the  table  in  their  kindly 
care  Ruby  noticed  that  her  ring,  her  wedding  ring,  was  gone. 

*0  mother,  mother!  your  ring  I  O  mother!  it  is  too  hard.' 
and  the  tears  gushed  in  a  sudden  torrent  over  those  pale  thin 
hands,  which  were  instantly  caught  and  pressed  to  her  lips  in  many 
a  fervent  kiss  of  devoted  love. 

'  My  child,  do  not  regret  it ;  it  will  take  us  from  this  place  of 
evil ;  and  it  is  all  right ;  there,  do  not  fret,  darling,  God  will  lead 
us.    I  do  not  fear.' 

O  weak  woman  I  how  strong  the  heart  wears  in  the  hour  of 
need !      * 

*•  Mother !  mother ! '  said  Ruby  with  a  strength  which  seemed 
partly  inherited  and  partly  reflected  from  the  bright  example. 
'  One  thing  I  ask  you,  mother  darling,  and  do  not  remse  me,  dear, 
dear  mother,  it  will  make  me  so  much  happier,  and  alone  content 
me  for  my  lost  work.  Tou  will  not,  mother,  refuse  me  —  say  you 
will  not.' 

And  her  mother  knew  what  she  meant  without  her  saying  it  in 
words.  It  scarcely  needed  the  accompanying  gesture  of  the  little 
hands  raised  to  the  rich  tresses  of  her  beauttful  hair,  which  was 
truly  the  only  treasure  she  could  add  to  their  almost  empty  purse. 
But  oh !  it  was  such  a  treasure,  and  the  mother's  pride  rose  up  to 
forbid  the  costly  sacrifice.  But  the  earnest  eloquence  of  the 
pleading  voice  and  the  tearful  eyes  raised  to  hers  with  such  a  look 
of  beaming  hope,  were  not  to  be  resisted ;  beside,  the  thought 
came  that  m  their  wandering  helplessness  it  might  be  better  so ; 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  Ruby's  hair  every  where  attracted  great 
attention;  aud  they  so  lone  and  unprotected,  it  was  better  to 
grant  her  wish,  and  so  she  granted  it. 

But  it  was  the  saddest  sight  of  all  to  see  the  young  head  bowed 
before  this  iron  poverty,  and  the  mother's  hand,  trembling  but 
faithful,  severing  tress  after  tress  for  a  means  of  safety  and  defence 
through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surrounded  them. 
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It  was  done,  and  she  raised  her  head  with  a  laugh  of  pleasure 
to  her  mother's  quivering  face ;  and  it  was  sad  to  see  it  so  shorn ; 
but  it  was  a  noble  act  which  must  surely  bring  its  own  reward ; 
and  already  as  she  arose  from  her  yoluntary  sacrifice,  she  was  like 
some  holy  nun ;  and  what  she  had  lost  of  earth  she  had  gained  of 
heaven. 

,  With  hearts  refreshed  by  these  mutual  deeds  of  generous  love, 
our  mother  and  child  prepared  immediately  to  depart.  First 
kneeling  together  in  the  little  old  chamber,  which  none  like  them 
should  ever  more  inhabit,  they  asked  Ood^s  blessing  on  their 
wandering  way. 

As  they  knelt,  the  sun  was  in  its  meridian  in  the  sky,  and  the 
trial  of  their  &ith  and  patience  was  at  its  highest  measure  in  their 
souls. 

It  would  decline  now.  It  would  never  be  so  hard  to  bear 
again.  And  they  went,  peacefully,  bearing  in  their  hands  their 
only  earthly  possessions,  the  Bible  and  the  little  carpet-bag ;  and 
quickly  paying  their  rent  below  with  Ruby's  treasure,  they 
sought  once  more  the  street;  the  street  where  Ruby  always 
trembled  so ;  but  her  mother  walked  serenely  beside  her. 

*  What  shall  we  do  ?    Where  shall  we  go,  mother  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know  my  child ;  but  God  will  lead  us.    I  do  not  fear.' 
And  they  go  on. 

And  so  God  does  lead  them ;  but  He  leads  them  to  our  hearts. 
And  as  they  come,  and  they  do  come,  and  the  question  rises, 
*  What  shall  they  do  ?  where  shall  they  go  ? '  how  dare  we  answer 
that  *  God  leads  them,'  and  let  them  go  on  I  a.  k.  b. 


THX  LILA0-TB1BS. 

In  the  songfal  days  of  June, 

When  the  birds  are  all  a-tune, 
And  the  honey-feast  is  coming  for  the  humming-bird  and  bee, 

Of  all  the  trees  that  grow, 

And  with  blossoms  that  do  blow, 
The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  is  the  lilac-tree. 

For,  though  purple  is  the  bloom 

That  its  crisping  buds  assume, 
Like  the  tint  on  far-off  mountains  beyond  the  pleasant  sea, 

Yet  the  freshness  but  deceives, 

And  amid  the  shady  leaves 
There  is  ever  a  dead  blossom  on  the  lilac-tree. 

And  so  it  is  with  all, 

That  in  thin^  both  great  and  small 

Of  our  life  a  distant  gleammg  in  our  dreaming  we  may  see ; 
For  when  the  heart  is  gladdest, 
Oh !  there  *8  something  in  it  saddest. 

Like  the  blossom  and  the  blight  upon  the  lilac-tree. 
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THE     LOST    ARTS    OP     THE     HOUSEHOLD. 


A  FEW  years  since,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  *  Brother  to  the  Sun ' 
and  Emperor  of  all  the  Celestials,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom, 
saw  fit  to  recall  a  governor  from  one  of  the  southern  provinces, 
and  after  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  authorizing  him  to  wear  an 
additional  peacock-feather  in  his  cap  as  a  reward  for  signal  services, 
consigned  him  to  private  life,  and  appointed  a  successor.  The 
new  official  was  one  of  those  eager  reiormers  who  desire  to  inno- 
vate some  existing  custom,  and  thus  procure  immortality  for  their 
names.  He  looked  about  for  an  appropriate  field  of  action.  The 
veteran  pig-tail,  the  shaven  poll,  the  uncut  finger-nails,  the  golden 
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lilies  —  with  none  of  these  he  dared  interfere,  lest  he  should 
confound  the  true  &ith  with  that  of  the  fankweis.  At  length, 
with  the  aid  of  his  private  secretary,  he  concocted  a  proclamation, 
well  calculated  to  excite  commotion  among  the  celestials.  It  had 
only  its  mathematical  character  to  redeem  it.  The  substance  of 
the  general  missive  was,  that  the  people  of  the  province  should 
refrain  in  ftiture  from  putting  female  infants  to  death,  as,  pros- 
pectively, this  practice  would  amount  to  the  virtual  destruction  of 
numan  beings.  Li  due  time,  after  learned  mandarins  had  worried 
their  brains  unsuccessfully  to  correct  the  rash  innovator,  a  com- 
plaint was  forwarded  to  Pekin,  and  the  obnoxious  governor  was  re- 
called. 

Diligent  investigation,  we  are  convinced,  will  eventually  produce 
a  change  in  popular  sentiment ;  and  the  profound  idea  of  the  shaven 
celestial  must  inevitably^  prevail  in  the  world.  The  early  tradi- 
tions of  mankind,  especi^ly  of  the  Caucasian  branch,  decidedly 
lean  toward  the  opmions  which  he,  injudiciously  anticipating 
the  progress  of  civilization,  sought  to  disseminate.  Indeed,  we 
think  a  mandarin  would  be  horrified  at  some  of  the  pictures  which 
ancient  mythology  presents,  as,  for  instance,  Atnene,  a  god- 
dess armed,  and  Artemis  with  her  bow  and  hunting  gear.  Hato 
would  astound  him  with  the  assurance  that  women  used  to  parti- 
cipate in  military  exploits,  and  the  axiom  that '  all  animated  be- 
ings, females  as  well  as  males,  have  a  natural  ability  to  pursue  in 
common  every  suitable  virtue.'  With  the  ancient  Egyptians  also, 
he  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  women  were  permitted  to 
attend  and  deliver  lectures  upon  Philosophy,  to  participate  in  hus- 
bandry and  mechanical  employments,  and  to  take  part  in  political 
afiairs. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  define  what  views  were  most  generally 
entertiuned  respecting  the  feminine  sphere.  Women,  varium  et 
mutahile  semper^  exercised  religious  offices  as  the  ministers  at 
temples,  intei-preters  of  the  oracles,  and  as  prophetesses  among 
the  Hebrews.  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  for  forty  years  'judged 
Israel,'  and  went  with  the  armies ;  Huldah  was  a  kmg's  counsellor ; 
and  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  daughters  of  the 
evangelist  Philip  *  did  prophesy;'  Phebe  was  didkonoa^  or  minister 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  and  Priscilla  *  taught  the  way  of  God.' 
The  Germans,  acknowledging  a  quid  divinum^  or  godlike  element 
in  women,  submitted  to  their  counsels,  and  yielded  to  their  as- 
sumption of  vaticinatory  power  and  of  the  art  of  healing.  In 
short,  they  possessed  importance  in  those  *  ^ood  old  times.'  They 
even  sat  on  thrones ;  and  we  presume  that  if  they  had  consented 
to  bear  the  mace,  or  to  exercise  police  functions,  many  an  Alci- 
biades  would  have  accepted  their  escort  to  the  watch-house  or  the 
prison. 

Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  refinement  and  civilization 
struggled  a  thousand  years  to  conquer  Gothic  barbarism,  there 
existed  women  capable  of  asserting  the  ancient  prerogative.  Vic- 
toria Colonna,  Veronica  Gambara,  Mary  Aquazis,  Jane  d'Albret, 
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and  the  &ir  professors  in  the  schools  of  Aleala  and  Salamanca,  were 
eminent  examples  of  intellectnal  greatness.  Bat  the  progress  of 
the  age  has  annihilated  their  arts,  and  their  memories  almost ;  and 
as  buffoon  masquerades  are  left  to  commemorate  ancient  festivals, 
so  the  learned  women  of  former  times  are  now  represented  by  the 
humble  school-mistress. 

Science  alone,  however,  has  not  ceased  to  confer  its  distinctions 
upon  notable  women.  There  are  '  Lost  Arts '  which  need  a  chron- 
icler to  preserve  them  from  oblivion.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  arts 
spontaneous  with  the  sex,  the  variable  coquetries  and  other  guises 
tnat  they  assume,  but  those  old  and  venerable  institutions  formerly 
assigned  to  women,  and  svmbolized  by  three  implements,  the 
needle,  the  distaff,  and  the  loom.  A  generation  only  has  to  pass, 
and  these  will  be  almost,  if  not  utterly,  forgotten.  Yet,  in  the 
ancient  days,  the  ages  which  chroniclers  but  feebly  reach,  in  the 
ages  which  mythology  has  veiled  with  her  thick  curtains,  skill  in 
handling  those  three  mstruments  was  made  the  glory  of  a  woman. 

Royal  hands  presided  at  the  distaff  When  Hercules  bore  off 
lole  and  slew  her  brother,  the  oracle  at  Delphi  commanded  that 
he  should  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  he  thus  became  the  property  of 
Omphale,  the  Lydian  queen.  Taking  to  herself  his  leonme  robe 
and  club,  she  made  him  put  on  female  apparel  and  spin  with  her 
maid-servants,  playfully  beating  him  with  her  slipper  because  he 
held  the  distaff  awkwardly.  Sardanapalus  followea  this  example, 
and  dbgusted  his  people,  who  rebellea  and  overthrew  the  empire. 
The  raiment  of  the  Macedonian  Alexander  was  spun  and  wrought 
by  his  mother ;  and  that' of  Augustus  by  his  sisters. 

The  three  dread  sisters  born  of  Olympic  Zeus  and  Titanian 
Themis,  divided  their  task  of  fixing  human  destiny.  Clotho  was 
the  spinster*  who  held  the  distaff  and  formed  the  thread ;  Lachesis 
reeled  it  off  and  allotted  to  each  mortal  his  portion ;  and  Atropos 
severed  at  the  appointed  place. 

In  the  thirty-nrst  of  Proverbs,  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel  eulo- 
g^s  a  virtuous  woman,  or  as  we  would  express  it,  a  woman  of  capa- 
city, ascribing  to  her  an  industry  which  would  startle  the  maids  and 
matrons  of  our  time.  '  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh 
wilhngljr  with  her  hands.  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night — her 
candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.'  To  this  implement  a  fascicle  of 
flax  or  wool  was  attached,  which  being  drawn  carefully  off  by  the 
hand,  was,  by  aid  of  the  spindle,  converted  into  yam  or  thread. 

The  addition  of  the  wheel  rendered  the  spinning  process  more 
easy  and  perfect.  When  human  skill  had  advancea  thus  &r,  it 
would  seem,  in  this  particular,  to  have  remained  stationary  for 
centuries.  Our  own  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  flax- 
spinning-wheel  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  bride's  trousseau  ; 


•  Tbu  term  batng  the  femlolne  of  ipinner,  wm  of  old  tpplled  to  yoanff  women  In  that  eapn- 
eitj.  The  eoetom  of  reqalring  ereiy  meld  to  ipin  the  U!ien  for  her  froneeMif  erentiuted  in 
making  49<M<er  the  designation  of  an  nnmarried  i 
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when  each  maid  and  matron  labored  in  this  department  of  industry ; 
and  a  mother  and  sister,  with  fingers  well  moistened,  drew  down 


the  fibres  of  hackled  fla^  from  the  distafi^  and  propelling  the 
wheel  by  the  pressing  of  the  foot  upon  the  '  treadle,'  wrought 
them  into  thread. 

In  those  times,  the  swains,  copying  the  example  perhaps  of 
Hercules,  made  visits  not  unfrequent  to  the  farm-house,  to  woo 
the  spinning-maids.  Never  did  the  fates  spin  more  assiduously 
the  weal  of  human  destiny  than  on  such  occasions,  when  the 
blushing  damsels  wrought  away  with  redoubled  energy,  propelling 
convulsively  the  little  wheel  with  their  tiny,  or  rather  not  so  tiny 
feet,  listenmg  with  attentive  ears  to  the  tales  and  pleasing 
speeches  uttered  so  significantly  in  a  soil,  cooing  tone,  not  always 
unattended  by  nudges  and  pinches,  which,  though  not  exactly  in 
good  taste,  were  very  signincant  and  perfectly  understood.    The 
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honse-mftid  who  was  told  that  Barkis  was  willing,  did  not  better 
understand  the  import  of  the  message. 

'  The  large  spinning-wheel  was  more  laborioos.  It  consisted  of  a 
bench  or  '  horse  *  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  little  flax- 
wheel.  In  it  was  inserted  a  standard  on  which  to  suspend  the 
wheel,  while  at  the  front  was  another  standard  in  which  the  spindle 
was  fixed  upon  a  little  wheel.  A  band  passing  ground  both,  com- 
municated from  the  larger  orb  the  force  required  to  propel  rapidly 
the  smaller,  and  so  twist  properly  the  yam.  Instead  of  sitting  as 
when  at  work  with  the  httle  flax-wheel,  the  spinster  walked  for- 
ward and  backward  as  she  plied  her  task.  As  the  spindle  became 
so  loaded  as  to  preclude  working  easily,  the  '  reel '  was  produced, 
as  in  the  other  instances,  and  the  thread  or  yam  was  taken  oE^ 
and  apportioned  into  skeins.  A  ^  run,'  involving  a  uxUk  of  several 
miles,  was  considered  a  good  day's  work. 

A  very  few  of  these  monuments  of  the  Past  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  art  of  spinning,  except  by  machinery  propelled  by 
steam  or  water  power,  is  weU  nigh  lost. 

The  art  of  weaving,  intricate  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  possesses^ 
nevertheless,  an  antiquity  defying  research.  Captain  James  Riley, 
the  African  navigator,  suggests  that  men  first  caught  the  idea 
from  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  which,  indeed,  greatly  resembles 
cloth ;  but  this  is  only  an  hypothens,  not  capable  of  demonstration. 
It  was  ever  considered,  since  history  existed,  as  the  avocation  of 
the  house-wife.*  Among  the  Bedouins,  the  loom  is  a  very  primi- 
tive structure,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  pe^  stationed  at  a  given 
distance  from  each  other,  to  which  the  twist  or  '  warp '  was  at- 
tached. The  threads  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wooden 
stick,  each  alternately  being  placed  above  or  below  ;  the  weft  or 
woof  is  either  passed  through  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  a  rudo 
shuttle,  and  then  is  beaten  to  the  inner  row  of  pegs  by  the  stick. 
The  repetition  of  this  process  till  the  whole  warp  is  thus  filled  with 
woof-thread,  results  in  producing  cloth. 

The  shuttle  and  the  loom  were  used  in  a  remote  antiquity  in 
every  country  of  any  claim  to  civDization,  and  their  general  form 
m  Egypt  and  Hindostan  was  not  dissimilar  to  those  employed  in 
modem  Europe  and  America.  The  ancients  attributed  to  Athene 
their  introduction  into  this  world ;  and  Horace  assures  us  that  she 
wove  her  own  vestments  and  the  robes  of  Juno,  queen  of  the 
gods.  Every  Roman  matron  deemed  her  skill  at  the  loom  as  her 
noblest  accomplishment,  and  ancient  stor^  attributes  the  passion 
of  the  Tarquin  for  Lucretia  to  an  ins{»ration^Ten  when  sue  was 
surprised  in  this  employment  by  the  young  Romans  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  ni^ht  visit. 

In  the  weaving  process,  the  long  threads  are  ci^led  warp,  or 
twist ;  the  cross-threads  weft,  woo^  or  filling.  The  warp  is  always 
attached  to  the  loom,  while  the  woof  is  contained  in  the  shuttle. 

*  Tn  term  w^4  comes  from  Ike  lame  root  with  web,  w^  teMM,  wo(^  ana  the  Gemmn 
wbM^  tceUr^  eta,  and  cune  to  be  applied  to  the  married  woman,  beoaiMe  ibe  did  the  weaTing 
for  the  fkmlly. 
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The  first  operation  consists  in  laying  the  requisite  number  of  threads 
together  to  form  the  width  of  the  cloth.  This  is  termed  warping. 
Supposing  there  are  to  be  one  thousand  threads  in  the  width  of  a 
piece  of  cloth,  the  yam  as  it  is  wound  on  the  spools  or  bobbins, 
must  be  so  unwound  and  laid  out  as  to  form  one  thousand  lengths, 
which  when  placed  parallel,  constitute  the  warp  of  the  intended 


cloth.  In  India  and  China  the  old  method  is  still  pursued,  of 
drawing  out  the  warp  from  the  bobbins  in  an  open  field  ;  but  the 
occidental  weavers  employ  a  warping-fi^me,  in  which  the  threads 
are  arranged  by  means  of  a  frame  revolving  upon  a  vertical  axis. 
When  the  warp  is  arranged  around  this  machine,  the  warper  takes 
it  ofEi  and  winds  it  into  a  ball,  preparatory  to  the  process  of  beam- 
ing, or  winding  it  on  the  beam  or  large  roller  of  the  loom.  The 
threads,  in  this  latter  process,  are  wound  evenly  on  the  beam ;  a 
ravel,  comb,  or  separator  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel,  and 
VOL.  Ln.  5 
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to  spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  the  cloth.  The 
threads  of  warp  are  then  drawn^  or  attached  individually  to  a 
stick,  which  is  afterward  &stened  to  another  revolving  beam  of 
the  loom.  In  this  process,  each  thread  is  passed  through  a '  harness ' 
fixed  to  two  frames  called  headlefj  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the 
alternate  threads  can  be  drawn  up  or  down  by  one  headle  and  the 
remainder  by  the  other. 

There  is  a  seat  for  the  weaver  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  loom. 
The  weaver  being  seated,  places  one  foot  upon  a  treadU^  by  which 
she  depresses  one  of  the  headles  above,  thereby  forming  an  open- 
ing in  the  warp,  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  shuttle. 
This  is  hurled  with  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  across  the  whole  web, 
giving  out  a  thread,  which  thus  extends  across,  above  and  below, 
alternately,  each  thread  of  the  web. 


With  the  loom  ever  was  associated  the  faniily  jHcture.    The 
mother,  and,  in  England,  the  father,  of  an  evening  sat  weaving, 
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and  the  companioii  and  the  little  ones  would  group  around,  per- 
Jbrming  their  usual  tasks,  or  at  some  childish  pastime,  till,  as  the 
evening  waned  away,  one  after  another  would  drop  away,  till  the 
*  old  foUcs  at  home '  were  left  to  fimsh  the  scene  oy  themselves. 
Tlie  loom  in  the  comer  was  always  regarded  as  a  Lar  of  the  house- 
hold, and  its  dislodgment  would  have  been  conddered  equivalent 
to  the  dismembennent  of  the  family. 

But  this  anci^it  period  has  passed  forever  away ;  the  loom  and 
its  fiunily  associations  have  fled  before  modem  inventions.  The 
inexorable  Progress,  creating  social  revolution,  has  wrested  them 
all  away,  nor  minded  what  men  thoi:^ht  of  its  innovations. 

Fomierly  the  mother  and.  daughters  wrought  the  clothing  for 
the  fiunily.  Where  ease  and  wealth  gave  opportunity,  the  busmess 
of  sewing  W2A  carried  to  great  perfection.  Embroidery  was  the 
employment  of  ladies  of  gentle  blood ;  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
will  long  remind  posterity  of  the  skill  of  Queen  Adcliza.  But  in 
humbler  circles,  simple  needle-work  was  all  that  was  cultivated. 
The  manufacture  of  fabrics  and-  the  demands  of  &shion  increas- 
ing, the  tailor  and  milliner— ^ so  called  because  she  wrought  Milan 
goods  — r  were  introduced  to  ai^  the  house-wife ;  and  for  years  they 
were  wont  to  *  whip  the  cat,'  that  is,  go  from  house  to  house,  to 
render  their  sewing  where  required..  The  cities,  and  eventually 
the  villages,  were  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  shops  were  there 
early  estabhshed  for  these  branches  of  industry.  Sewing  thus 
became  the  avocation  of  a  large  class  of  operatives,  most  ot  them 
females.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  obtain  female  labor,  and  neces- 
sity teaches  woman  to  endure  privations  and  impositions  at  which 

the  other  sex  would  revolt. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  woman's 
wages  more  than  supplies 
the  commonest  necessities 
of  life  —  often  not  that. 
The  'Song  of  the  Shirt,' 
which  immortalized  its  au- 
thor, is  accordant  strictly 
with  fact.  A  cei*tain  class 
of  dealers  engaged  in  the 
clothing  and  millinery  busi- 
ness, and  perfectly  unscru- 
Eulous,  have  contributed 
irgely  to  increase  the  la- 
bor and  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  sewing -women. 
Other  dealers  must  sell  as 
low  as  they,  and  of  course 
employ  the  same  oppressive  policy.  The  waste  of  health,  of  life, 
of  happiness,  of  every  thing  precious  to  woman,  is  a  sad  picture 
to  contemplate.  It  would  require  a  Jeremiad  scroll  of  inaefinite 
len^  to  depict  properly  and  fully  the  painful  diseases,  the 
lAndged  life,  ruined  nopes,  blasted  prospects,  and,  worse  than 
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all,  the  virtue  sacrificed  to  enable  poor  sufferers  to  eke  out  their 
miserable  existence.  A  laboring  woman  starves  on  virtue;  a 
woman  of  pleasure  grows  rich  and  luxuriates  in  vice.  We  some- 
times think  of  retribution,  of  an  adjustment  of  the  social  scale, 
and  tremble  to  think  what  may  be  impending.  If  women  have 
the  power  to  combine  and  improve  their  social  condition,  we  have 
no  obstacles  to  interpose ;  we  only  bid  them  GoD-speed. 

In  reference  to  needle-work,  a  revolution  has  mdeed  already 
been  inaugurated  by  the  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine.  We 
are  able  to  state  definite  achievements  in  this  respect,  and,  to  give 
point  to  our  remarks,  refer  to  the  deservedly  popular  machine  of 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  which  we  some  time  since  characterized  as 
'  an  American  Institution.'* 

It  combines  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  instrument, 
namely,  elegance  of  model  and  finish ;  simplicity  and  thoroughness 
of  construction,  and  consequent  durability  and  freedom  from  de- 
rangement, and  need  of  repairs ;  ease,  quietness,  and  rapidity  of 
operation ;  beauty  of  stitch  alike  upon  both  sides  of  the  fabric 
sewed ;  stren^h  and  fimmess  of  seam  that  will  not  rip  nor  ravel, 
and  made  witn  economy  of  thread ;  and  applicability  to  a  variety 
of  purposes  and  materials. 

The  stitch  made  by  this  machine  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram : 

It  is  formed  with  two  threads,  one  above  the  fabric,  and  the 
other  below  it,  interlocked  in  the  centre.  It  presents  the  same 
appearance  upon  each  side  of  the  seam  —  a  single  line  of  thread 
extending  from  stitch  to  stitch.  The  machine  is  mounted  upon  a 
small  work-table,  and  driven 


by  sandal  pedals,  pulley,  and 
band.  The  operator  seats 
herself  before  it;  with  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  feet 
upon  the  pedals,  the  ma- 
chine is  touched  into  mo- 
tion, the  work  being  placed 
upon  the  cloth-plate  and 
beneath  the  needle.  The 
pretty  array  of  silvered 
arms  and  wheels  perform 
their  regular  music,  inter- 
weaving the  threads  smooth- 
ly with  the  surface  into  a 
beautiful  seam,  which  glides 
through  the  fingers  at  the 
rate  of  a  yard  a  minute,  as 
if  the  operator  had  conjured 
some  naagical  influence  to  aid  in  the  delightful  occupation.  The 
fabric  is  moved  forward  by  the  machine,  and  the  length  of  tho 
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stitch  regulated  to  suit  the  operator.  One  thousand  stitches  per 
minute  are  readily  made. 

Baby-dresses  and  web-like  mottchoirs  are  beaded  with  pearly 
stitches;  a  shirt-bosom  covered  with  tiny  plaits,  exquisitely  stitched, 
is  completed  almost  while  a  lady  could  sew  a  needleful  of  thread ; 
three  dresses,  heavy  or  fine,  are  made  in  less  time  than  is  required 
to  fit  one ;  coats,  vests,  and  the  entire  catalogue  of  the  wardrobe, 
are  gone  through  with  ndl-road  celerity.  In  hemming,  seaming, 
qniltmg,  gathering,  felling,  and  all  sorts  of  fimcy  stitching,  it  rivals 
the  damtiest  work  of  the  whitest  fingers,  and  works  with  more 
beauty  and  thoroughness  than  the  most  careful  housewife.  It  only 
requires  a  drop  of  oil  now  and  then,  and  you  have  a  ten-seamstress 
power  in  your  parlor,  eating  nothing,  asking  no  questions,  and 
never  singing  the  mournful  'Song  of  the  Shirt.'  It  works  equally 
well  upon  every  variety  of  fitbric — silk,  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton 
goods,  from  the  lightest  muslins  to  the  heaviest  cloths.  The 
housekeeper,  accustomed  to  make  by  hand  but  thirty  or  forty 
Rtitches  per  minute,  is.  soon  surprised  at  the  fecility  with  which  she 
runs  up  seams,  sews  on  facings,  tucks,  hems,  plaits,  gathers,  quilts, 
stitches  in  cords,  sews  on  bindings,  etc.,  and  wonders  how  she 
lias  endured  the  drudgery  of  hand-sewing.  Her  spring  and  fall 
sewing,  which  dragged  through  the  entire  year  with  little  intcr^ 
mission,  becomes  the  work  of  a  few  days  with  this  machine.  In 
many  instances,  we  have  heard  of  the  stronger  sex  doing  most  of 
the  femily  sewing  —  'just  for  fun,'  of  course.  The  revolution 
promises  to  be  as  complete  as  the  evil ;  and  will  extend  to  house- 
mves  as  well  as  seamstresses. 

Bayeux  tapestries,  Flemish  fabrics,  gauzes  too,  which  reveal  all 
that  they  seem  to  hide,  and  threads  invisible  to  unaided  eyes,  will 
not  be  wrought  by  hand  much  longer.  The  sewing-machine  and 
the  factories,  with  their  steel-fingers  and  brazen  sinews,  will,  in 
some  future  time,  wrest  away  these  avocations,  and  invariably 
establish  another  order  of  things.  ^ 


Hen  tttm  to  angels  when  dead : 
A  thought  grows  into  a  song : 

Every  thing  ripens  with  time. 
Or  I  and  my  rhyme  are  wrong. 


The  May-moon  blossomed  and  grew, 
And  withered,  the  flower  full-b}own ; 

But  out  of  the  ruined  moon 
The  beautiful  June  has  grown. 
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*T  18  Terr  odd,  and  yet  there  is 

A  slif^ht  resemblance  too ; 
Although  a  stranger  well  might  oak 

If  this  were  meant  for  you. 
There  *a  too  much  roundness  to  the  cheek : 

The  lips  are  all  too  red : 
And  Uioae  are  natural  curls,  my  lore. 

That  glorify  the  head. 


'  The  maid  has  such  a  conscious  look   ' 

Of  bashfulness  and  fuit, 
That  one  would  guess  her.half^coquette. 

And  half  demurest  nun ; 
Or  deem  some  merry  devil  lurked 

Within  those  angel  eyei,  '  ' 
To  tempt  deluded  man  astray 

With  hopes' of  Paradise.  : 


And  did  you  really,  truly  wear 

That  charming  bodice-waist, 
With  its  prOToking  open  front. 

So  exquisitely  laced  ? 
If  low-necked  dresses  then  were  cut 

So  wonderfully  low. 
Pray  tell  me  why  it  is  that  now 

You  never  wear  them  so  f 


How  could  an  artist  ever  gaze 

Upon  those  glowing  charms, 
Nor  throw  his  frenzied  brush  away, 

To  clasp  them  in  his  arms  I 
Tet  he  might  paint  you  as  you  sit 

Beside  the  cradle  now. 
Without  a  tremor  of  the  hand. 

Or  flush  upon  his  brow. 


Well,  never  mind;  although  the  hair 

That  droops  beneath  the  cap 
Has  lent  its  gold  to  that  young  rogue 

Who  slumbers  on  your  lap ; 
Tet  when  the  baby 's  grown  a  boy, 

And  wears  a  jaunty  hat, 
Tou  then  may  say  to  him,  that  once 

ffis  mother  looked  like  that. 
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Thi  Hev  Ammmmcax  Cyclop jdia:  a  PopuUr  DktioiiaTT  of  Q«nend  KdowMm. 
Edited  bj  Qwomem  Rtpur  ^md  Cbaslb  A.  Daka.  YoU.  L  and  IL  Kew-YoA : 
D.  Aftlbtov  axd  Coxfaxt.    185;$. 

Thb  poet  GsAT  8ui  that  his  idea  of  Fuadise  was  to  ^Ue  on  a  soAi  and  nad 
etennd  new  rnmanwR^  Hie  multitiidmous  works  of  fiction  which  have 
abounded  cmoe  his  timfr  and  supcnbounded'for  a- few.  years  past,  show  that 
the  worid  has  been  somewfaat  inclined  to  accept  his  creed,  and  to  introduce  the 
TniDwininm  at  once  if  new  romanc^  could  do'  it  There  is  nothing  on  the  fkce 
of  the  esrth  that  has  not  be^ 'romanticized.  '  We  have  had  ideal  noYols,  his- 
torical novdsj'speculatiye  novels;  novels  illustrative  of  society,  of  high  lifis,  low 
life,^  real  life, ' city,  life,-  village  scenes ;  religious  novels,  metaphysical  novels, 
sentimental  novds,  political  novels,  satirical  novels,  scientific  novels;  novels  to 
teach  inannetSj^morals,  sociology,  geography,  and  navigation;  novels  of  gray 
spirits,  white  spirits,  blue  spirits,  devils,  and  fairies;  novels  of  the  old  world 
and  ofihe  new,  of  the  courts  of  Augustus,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Montizuva  —  of 
civilized  and  of  barbarous  states,  of  Biblical,  medisBval,  and  contemporary 
events ;  novels  to  please,  excite,  instruct,  mystify,  and  enrapture.  Undoubtedly 
romance  in*  prose  and  verse  has  constituted  a  fuU  half  of  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Against  this  sort  of  literature  we  hare  nothing  to  say,  and 
think  ita  question  worthy  of  a  philosopher  to  decide  whether  a  romance  or  a 
cyclopedia  wiU  be  the  last  and  bluest  attainment  of  humanity.  We  think, 
however,' that  after  having  so  long  revelled  in  the  carnival  of  the  romantic,  to 
live  for  a  while  severely  upon  a  Lenten  discipline  of  realities,  to  know  nothing 
but  fikcts,  and  fiiets  certified,  palpable,  and  stubborn,  would  be  for  the  mental 
and  moral  advantage  of  all  of  us.  It  will  be  well  to  let  the  OTer->tasked  fimcy 
rest  far  a  season,  whOe  we  attend  to  the  plainest  reports  of  what  this  unlvena 
actual^  consists  o^  and  what  certain  fads  have  been  transacted  on  the  earth. 
At  least,  let  «s  know  the  facts,  which  like  strong  timbers,  shall  uphold  the 
temples  built  by  &ncy. 

We  therefore  congratubite  the  Americaa  people  upon  having  within  their 
readi  so  compact  and  substantial  records  of  gmeral  knowledge  as  are  contahiad 
inthetwovolumesalready  puUishedof  the  ^New  American  Cydopadia^  9nA 
promised  in  the  vcdumes  yet  to  come.    An  old  German  peasant  was  aceus- 
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tomed,  after  taking  his  pipe  in  the  morning,  to  say  to  his  son :  'John,  tell  me 
a  fact,  that  I  may  have  something  to  think  about*  The  work  before  us  is 
composed  of  plain  statements  of  fiicts.  It  has  been  generally  recommended  by 
the  press  to  men  in  business,  in  the  trades,  and  in  the  professions.  We  com- 
mend it  also,  especially,  to  young  men  and  women  who  have  mastered  most  of 
the  poems  and  novels,  and  are  inclined  to  take  romantic,  heroic,  and  sentimen- 
tal news  of  life.  To  pass  from  their  favorite  reading  into  these  volumes  will 
be  a  sort  of  baptism  in  cold  water  that  will  be  greatly  for  their  health.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  solar  system  chiefly  as  it  is  developed  in 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  in  pastorals  generally,  the  article  on 

*  Astronomy'  would  furnish  excellent  reading.  To  those  who  know  men 
chiefly  as  they  appear  in  novels,  drawing-rooms,  Broadway,  or  even  in  civilized 
countries,  the  article  on  '  Anthropology,*  showing  as  it  does  every  sort  of  men 
in  all  the  diversities  and  localities  of  the  race,  would  prove  as  entertaining  as 
it  would  be  valuable  Those  who  have  given  black  forests,  Undines,  and  little 
diabolic  masters  a  prominent  place  in  their  conceptions  of  Germany,  would  be 
disabused  of  their  error  by  reading  the  article  on  '  Austria,*  in  which  the  statis- 
tics and  history  of  a  great  empire  are  skilfully  compressed.  Those  who  are 
fiuniliar  only  with  the  outr'tM,  wayward,  elfish,  passionate  girls  that  appear  in 
romances,  would  do  well  to  leam  of  some  of  the  actual  eccentricities  of  the  sex 
by  reading  the  articles  on  the  *  Almeh*  of  Egypt,  the  *  Amazons  *  of  antiquity 
and  of  South-America,  and  the  'Bayadeer*  of  India.    The  series  of  articles  on 

*  Animal,*  'Animal  Electricity,*  'Animal  Heat,*  'Animal  Magnetism,'  'Animal 
Matter,'  'Animal  Mechanics,'  'Animal  Spirits,*  'Animalcules,'  'Aquatic  Ani- 
mals,' and  '  Amphibia '  are  both  learned  and  popular,  and  give  dear  views  both 
of  the  certainties  and  the  mysteries  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  great 
natural  kingdoms. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  examine  particularly  a  work  of  this  cha- 
racter and  magnitude.  It  will  pass  into  libraries,  and  be  tried  by  time,  by 
constant  reference  to  its  pages.  At  present  we  purpose  only  to  refer  a  httlo 
more  particularly  to  its  treatment  of  American  topics.  It  is  neariy  thirty 
years  since  the  old  EnelyclapcBdia  Americana  appeared,  and  considering  that 
that  contained  biographies  only  of  the  dead,  while  the  ^Ifmo  American  Oyclo- 
pcedia^  has  notices  also  of  eminent  living  persons,  it  makes  a  difference  of  more 
than  half-a-oentury  in  their  biographical  departments.  During  the  la^t  thirty 
years  our  country  has  increased  from  a  population  of  thirteen  millioms  to  thirty 
millions;  has  built  all  its  rail-roads,  and  almost  all  its  steam-boats;  has  invented 
the  electric  telegraph ;  received  immense  emigrations  from  the  old  worid ;  gone 
through  with  one  war ;  peopled  California;  begun  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  Mississippi  valley ;  advanced  to  the  Pacific  in  Oregon ;  seen  the  dose  of  its 
second  generation  of  great  statesmen  in  the  death  of  John  Quinct  Adams,  and 
of  its  third,  in  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Thomas  R  Benton.  The 
dty  of  Chicago,  which  the  old  Endydop»dia  does  not  contain  at  aU,  and 
which  the  supplementary  volume  to  it  alludes  to  as  having  between  four  and 
five  thousand  inhabitant,  had  in  185Y  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand;  and  this  inmiense  progress  is  but  an  eminent  instance  of  the  geneiml 
advancement  of  our  country. 

The  ^2few  American  OyclopcBdia'  is  the  summing  up  of  the  work  of  the 
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last  duriy  years.  Fuller  in  erery  department  and  for  evoy  period  than  its 
predecessor,  it  has  a  net  addition  to  it  of  the  events  of  this  period. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  part  which  America  plays  in  great  general  sub- 
jects. Thus  in  the  article  on  ^  Agricultural  Schools,*  ^ere  are  four  pages  de- 
Totcd  to  the  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  two  pages  to  a  particular  account  of  those  existing  in  the  United  Statc& 
rhe  article  on  *  Almanac  *  is  a  story  of  the  origin  and  present  state  of  that 
ipedes  of  literature,  and  inarms  us  that  'the  earliest  intellectual  productions 
-£  the  European  race  on  this  continent  were  psalm-books  and  Almanacs.'  It 
doses  with  an  item  for  the  philosophy  of  history:  'The  trade  of  almanac-mak- 
ing, like  that  of  the  court  journalist,  the  minstrel,  and  the  bard,  does  not  hold 
the  place  it  did  in  the  times  of  Regiomontanus  and  Purbach.  What  was 
ODce  the  daily  companion  and  cherished  luxmy  of  kings  and  queens,  court 
ladies  and  royal  mistresses,  has  become  popularized,  and  placed  within  the 
readi  of  the  wives  of  country  farmers  and  city  mechanics.  Fame  can  no 
bnger  be  acquired  in  this  way,  but  an  amount  of  information,  useful  to  the 
domestic  sanctuary  and  the  counting-house  of  the  man  of  business,  can  be  dif- 
fused by  our  contemporary  compilers,  which  the  learned  doctor,  who  revelled 
in  a  court  pension  some  centuries,  ago,  could  never  have  dreamed  oV  In  the 
botanical  artide  on  '  Anemone,*  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  writer  delayed 
a  little  to  describe  the  spedes  hepatica^  or  wind-flower,  which  Is  one  of  our 
earliest  spring  flowers,  often  decking  the  forests  and  pastures  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  lingering  snow-bank.  Probably  there  is  no  where  else  so  satis&ctory  an 
account  of  the  water-works  of  Philadelphia,  New-Tork,  and  Boston  —  not  to 
mention  those  of  Jerusalem,  andent  Rome,  and  Yersulles — as  in  the  article 
on  *•  Aqueduct'  The  article  on  '  Angling  *  b^ins  with  Aiytont  and  Cleopatra 
on  the  Nile,  and  ends  with  a  fbU  account  of  the  fish,  fishing-streams,  fishing- 
habits,  and  books  on  fishing,  in  America.  The  'Argentine  Confederation  *  is  a 
chapter  in  the  histoiy  oS  South-America,  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers. 
The  'Atlantic  Ocean,*  and  '  Artesian  Wells,*  are  admirable  both  for  fiicts  and 
style,  showing  how  much  information  may  be  pressed  into  a  few  pages ;  and 
the  'Arctic  Discovery'  and  'Aurora  Borealis'  are  especially  interesting,  as 
they  bring  those  subjects  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  year.  The  numerous 
shorter  artides  in  the  work  have  the  merit  of  being  full  of  matter.  Thus 
'  Badielors '  contains  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  that  portion  of  humanity 
has  been  regarded  by  the  laws  of  different  nations;  the  'Banjo'  is  stated  to  bo 
'as  much  our  national  instrument  as  the  bagpipe  is  vrith  tiie  Scotch,  or  the 
harp  with  the  Welsh ; '  the  territory  '  Arizona,'  or  the  '  Gadsden  Purchase,' 
which  is  a  sulject  of  present  political  interest,  is  fully  described ;  and  there  is 
a  brief  account  of  the  '  Art-Unions '  of  the  Continent,  En^and  and  America. 

Probably  the  most  generally  interesting,  if  not  the  best  executed  portion  of 
the  work,  is  the  biogn4>hie8.  To  graduate  these  in  length  in  a  way  to  please 
predsdy  the  taste  of  every  body,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  For  instance, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  heroes  with  names  b^inning  with  Abd 
and  Aly  in  whom  we  cannot  undertake  to  feel  much  interest,  and  do  not  see 
how  they  can  well  M  in  the  way  of  the  stuc^es  of  ordinary  dvilized  Christ- 
ians ;  but  probably  some  of  our  ndghbors,  who  have  a  more  oriental  turn  of 
mind,  would  have  felt  aggrieved  if  they  had  been  omitted.    K  a  person  finds 
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himself  in  the  main  satisfied  in  this  respect^  he  should  rote  himself  entirely 
satisfied,  because  his  judgment  will  be  invariably  somewhat  modified  by  his 
own  pursuits.  Among  the  longer  American  biographies  in  these  two  volumes 
are  those  of  the  three  Adamses,  John,  Jobn  Quinct,  and  Samuel,  of  Wash- 
ington Allston,  Agassiz,  and  Audubon,  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  the  founder 
of  the  first  American  colony  in  Texas,  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  John  Andb£, 
of  P.  T.  Barnum,  George  Bancroft,  N.  P.  Banks,  and  Joshua  Bates. 

The  articles  are  probably  less  unequal  in  respect  of  style  than  in  any  other 
English  cydopaddia.  This  fact  proves  either  unusual  care  in  revision  by  the 
editors,  or  a  strong  esprit  de  earp%  in  the  writers,  and  in  either  case,  is  credit- 
able to  the  two  aooomplished  gentlonen  who  have  undertaken  and' guide  the 
work. 


Old  Nbw-Yorc,  or  BiimnsciKCis  or  thb  Past  Sixtt  Yiabs  :  being  an  Enlarged 
Edition  of  the  Anniveraaiy  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New-Tork  Historical  So- 
ciety, November  17, 1857.  By JoenW. Francis, M.D.,LL.D.  New- York:  Charlis 
Bob,  697  Broadway. 

This  popular  Discourse  by  Doctor  Francis  on  the  New-York  of  earlier 
times,  before  the  Historical  Society,  has  recently  been  issued  in  an  enlarged 
book  form.  The  volume,  uniting  the  charm  of  the  author^s  brilliant  style  with 
the  value  of  a  historical  record,  has  been  so  much  praised,  that  an  additional 
word  of  commendation  seems  superfluous.  We  have  space  only  to  quote  a 
short  sketch  of  Robert  Fulton,  and  an  incident  connected  with  Thomas 
Paine  : 

'Amid  a  thousand  individuals  yon  might  readily  point  out  Robirt  Fulton.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  gentlemanly  bearing  and  freedom  from  embarrassment ;  for 
his  extreme  activity,  his  height,  somewhat  over  six  feet,  bis  slender  yet  energetic 
form,  and  well-accommodated  dress ;  for  his  full  and  curly  dark  brown  hair,  care- 
lessly scattered  over  his  forehead,  and  falling  round  about  his  neck.  His  complexion 
was  fair ;  his  forehead  high ;  his  eyes  large,  dark,  and  penetrating,  and  revolving 
in  a  capacious  orbit  of  cavernous  depth ;  his  brow  was  thick,  and  evinced  strength 
and  determination;  his  nose  was  long  and  prominent;  his  mouth  and  lips* were 
beautifully  proportioned,  giving  the  impress  of  eloquent  utterance,  equally  as  his 
eyes  displayed,  according  to  phrenology,  a  pictorial  talent  and  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions. In  his  sequestered  moments,  a  ray  of  melancholy  marked  his  demeanor ;  in 
the  stirring  affairs  of  active  business,  you  might  readily  designate  him  indifferent  to 
surrounding  objects  and  persons,  giving  directions,  and  his  own  personal  appliances 
to  whatever  he  might  be  engaged  in.  Thus  have  I  often  observed  him  on  the  docks, 
reckless  of  temperature  and  inclement  weather,  in  our  early  steam-boat  days,  anxious 
to  secure  practical  issues  from  his  mid-night  reflections,  or  to  add  new  improvements 
to  works  not  yet  completed.  His  floating  dock  cost  him  much  personal  labor  of  this 
sort  His  hat  might  have  fallen  in  the  water,  and  his  coat  be  lying  on  a  pile  of 
lumber,  yet  Fulton's  devotion  was  not  diverted.  Trifles  were  not  calculated  to  im- 
pede him,  or  damp  his  perseverance. 

*  There  are  those  who  have  judged  the  sympathies  of  onr  nature  by  the  grasp  of 
the  hand :  this  rule,  applied  to  Mr.  Fulton's  salutation,  only  strengthened  your  con- 
fidence in  the  declarations  he  uttered.    He  was  social ;  captivating  to  the  young,  in* 
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stmctive  eren  to  the  wisest  He  was  linked  in  close  association  with  the  leading 
characters  of  our  citj ;  with  Emiir,  Coldbn,  Cuntoit,  MrrcniLL,  Hosack,  Macxbybn, 
and  MoRBis.  A  daughter  of  his  first-named  friend,  with  artistic  talents,  has  painted  his 
interesting  features  and  his  hfObitaL  After  all,  few  eminent  men  recorded  on  the  rolls 
of  fame,  encountered  a  life  of  severer  trials  and.proToking  annoyance.  The  incredu- 
litj  which  prevailed  as  to  the  success  of  his  projects,  as  they  were  called,  created 
doubts  in  the  bosoms  of  some  of  his  warmest  friends,  and  the  crj  of  *  Crazy  Fulton/ 
issuing  at  times  from  the  ignoble  masses,  I  have  heard  reverberated  from  the  lips  of 
old  heads,  pretenders  to  science.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  auspi- 
cious moment  had  arrived,  when  his  boat  was  now  gliding  on  the  wcters,  individuals 
were  found  still  incredulous,  who  named  his  vast  achievement  tbcr  Marine  Smoke' 
Jack '  and  '  Fulton's  Follj.'  With  philosophical  composure  he  stood  unrufiQed  and 
endured  all.  He  knew  what  Watt  and  every  great  inventor  encountered.  During  his 
numerous  years  of  unremitting  toil,  his  genius  had  solved  too  many  difficult  prob- 
lems not  to  have  taught  him  the  principles  on  which  his  success  depended,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  yells  of  vulgar  ignorance.  Beside,  he  was  working 
for  a  nation,  not  for  himself,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  object  absorbed  all  other 
thoughts. 

*  Mr.  Fulton  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people,  ambitious  indeed,  but  void  of 
all  sordid  designs :  he  pursued  ideas  more  than  money.  Science  was  more  captivat- 
ing to  him  than  pecuniary  gains,  and  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  useful  and  refined, 
more  absorbing  than  the  accumulation  of  the  miser's  treasures. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  of  February  twenty-fourth,  1815,  a  frosty  night  in- 
deed, on  which  he  died.  Doctor  Hosack,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  business, 
and  who  saw  him  in  consultation  with  Doctor  Bbucb,  in  the  last  hours  of  his  illness, 
returning  home  at  mid-night  from  his  visit  remarked :  '  Fulton  is  dying :  his  severe 
cold  amidst  the  ice,  in  crossing  the  river,  has  brought  on  an  alarming  inflammation 
and  glosaitis.  He  extended  to  me,'  continued  the  Doctor,  '  his  generous  hand,  grasp- 
ing mine  closely;  but  he  could  no  longer  speak.'  I  had  been  with  Mr.  Fulton  at  his 
residence  but  a  short  time  before,  to  arrange  some  papers  relative  to  Chancellor  Liv- 
IKCSTON  and  the  floating-dock  erected  at  Brooklyn.  Business  dispatched,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  character  of  Wbbt,  the  painter,  the  Columbiad  of  Bablow,  and  the 
great  pictures  of  Lbab  and  Ophblia,  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  American  Aca- 
demy. This  interview  of  an  hour  with  the  illustrious  man  has  often  furnished  grate- 
ful reflections. 

'  His  pen  was  rarely  idle  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  his  return  to  America,  nor 
were  the  deplorable  habits  which  marked  his  closing  years  so  firmly  fixed.  Like 
the  opium-eater,  inspired  by  his  narcotic,  Paxnb,  when  he  took  pen  in  hand,  de- 
manded the  brandy-bottle,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  composition  seemed  almost  an  in- 
spiration. During  the  first  few  years  after  his  return,  he  was  often  joined  in  his 
walks  about  town  by  some  of  our  most  enlightened  citizens  in  social  conversation, 
aad  his  countenance  bore  the  intellectual  traces  of  BoMNBT'e  painting.  He  now  too 
received  occasional  invitations  to  dine  with  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  democracy ; 
and  none  could  surpass  him  in  the  social  circle,  fh>m  the  abundance  of  his  varied 
knowledge  and  his  vivid  imagination.  The  learned  and  bulky  Doctor  Nicholas  Ro- 
MATNX  had  solicited  his  company  at  a  dinner,  to  which  also  he  invited  Pintabd,  and 
other  intelligent  citizens,  who  had  known  Painb  in  revolutionary  days.  Pintabd 
chose  this  occasion  to  express  to  Painb  his  opinion  of  his  infidel  writings. 

*  *  I  have  read  and  re-read,'  said  Pintabd,  '  your  'Age  of  Reason,'  and  any  doubts 
wMch  I  before  entertained  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  have  been  removed  by  your 
logic  Yes,  Sir,  your  very  arguments  against  Christianity  have  convinced  me  of  its 
truth.* 

' '  Well,  then,'  answered  Painb,  with  a  sarcastic  glance, '  I  may  retire  to  my  couch 
to-night  with  the  consolation  that  I  have  made  at  least  one  Christian.' ' 
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OraTIOK  Of  DOKALD  Q.  MlTCHVLL  BKTOHB  THl  AlPSA  DbLTA  PD  SoCinT,  TwWTT- 

FxvTH  Anhitsbsart.    CHARLn  ScBXBVBR,  877  snd  879  BroadwBj.    1858. 

Mr.  MrrcBELL  is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbockbr,  to 
require  any  introductory  note  to  the  few  lines  we  are  able  to  quote  from  his 
Oration.  Those  who  haye  enjoyed  (and  who  has  not?)  the  'Reveries,'  and 
the  humor  of  the  *  Fudge  Papers,*  may  be  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Mttchell  on  a 
graver  subject    Here  are  some  good  ideas  upon  assodatiye  action : 

*  A  raw  congenial  Bpirits  come  together ;  a  moderator  is  appointed ;  ther  discuss 
their  needs;  they  establish  a  constitution  to  meet  those  n^ds;  they  club  their 
funds;  secretaries  correspond;  chapters  are  formed;  conTenttons  are  called:  we 
respect  the  authority  and  obey  the  summons ;  all  the  more  readilj,  because  it  is  so 
true  an  expression  of  the  national  tendency.    We  love  associative  action ;  it  is  the 

{irimordial  law  of  our  development ;  we  crystallize  normally  in  that  shape.  The 
aminie  overlay  us  every  where.  Ton  cannot  go  so  far  away  but  you  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  some  Society — for  printing  campaign  documents  —  for  horticulture — for 
repairing  churches — for  builaing  rau-ways.    It  is  the  source  of  our  executive  eoer- 

ar.    It  makes  the  srand  lifts  along  our  republican  level :  isolated,  we  are  but  peb> 
es  on  the  shore :  out  band  us  together  bj  affinities  we  love  and  cherish,  and  tnere 
is  a  great  sea-wall,  over  which  the  waters  cannot  come.' 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*  It  involves  a  certain  de^^ree  of  hardihood  to  advocate,  now-a-days,  the  refine> 
ments  of  letters;  the  practical  so  overshadows  and  awes  us.  You  and  I  value 
things  very  much  for  their  palpable  and  manifest  profit ;  not  considering  enough, 
perhaps,  what  other,  remoter,  and  larger  profit  may  grow  out  of  those  medita- 
tions or  studies,  whose  germinating  power  is  slower,  more  delicate,  and  less  easily 
traceable. 

*  Even  in  Science,  we  rank  abstract  and  elemental  ideas  below  positive  and  prac- 
tical development  The  man  who  maps  the  tides  or  the  winds  so  as  to  shorten  voy- 
ages this  year  or  next,  is  more  estimated  than  the  individual  who  spends  years  m 
determining  the  position  of  certain  new  stars,  in  establishing  the  niceties  of  longi- 
tudinal diiKrenoe,  or  discovering  some  new  metallic  base  of  an  old  earthy  matter. 
And  vet  it  is  possible  that  the  star-finder  may  be  opening  an  investigation  which  shall 
simplify  the  whole  subject  of  navigation ;  or  the  delver  in  the  earth  —  whose  pro- 
duct is  now  only  a  new  chemical  fact  to  announce  —  may  live  to  see  that  particular 
fact  revolutiomze  a  whole  branch  of  industry.  The  truth  that  simmered  for  fifty 
years  under  the  Voltaic  pile,  in  all  that  time  serving  only  to  give  a  shock  to  nervous 
people,  or  to  fuse  a  bit  of  metal,  blazed  out  at  last :  and  now,  it  l|Ujs  upon  an  iron 
web  from  city  to  city,  over  the  world ;  frail  as  the  gossamer  things  we  see  on  a 
summer's  morning,  pendent  from  grass-tip  to  grass-tip,  swaying  in  every  breath  of 
air — and  yet,  the  bridges  of  thousands  of  airy  messengers,  who  carry  their  errands, 
and  die.' 

The  following  is  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  best  vein : 

*  TwEiTTT-rrva  years  agx>,  and  poor  Sir  Waltir  Soott  was  touching  with  his  pal- 
sied but  beloved  hand  the  last  gleams  of  that  feudal  splendor  that  shone  from  the 
corselet  of  Count  Robbrt  of  Paris.  Shabon  Tdbxbb  had,  at  about  the  same  time, 
closed  the  old  series  of  English  Histories  with  his  cumbrous  quartos,  which  I  be- 
lieve every  body  speaks  well  of,  and  nobody  reads.  Since  that  date,  I  tnink  you  can 
rarely  fail  to  have  observed  a  more  intimate  alliance  of  all  literary  endeavor — grow- 
ing every  hour  closer  and  closer —  with  the  wants  of  our  every-day  life,  and  its 
thorough  incorporation  with  live  things.  The  scholar,  the  romancist,  the  scientific 
man,  are  no  longer  a  company  apart.  Their  aims  and  records  are  of  what  we  know 
and  feel,  and  live  by;  or  they  are  shelved  as  curious  specimens  of  vain  work — Chi- 
nese carving,  showing  infinite  detail  of  labor  perhaps,  but  wanting  the  perspective 
and  foreshortening  which  make  them  true,  and  which  body  forth  life.  Mere  meta* 
physics  is  dead.  Chivalric  tales,  with  however  much  of  rhetorical  spice  in  them,  do 
not  fiame  in  our  hearts,  and  kindle  love  there,  and  Joy  and  wonder.  Science  must 
buckle  itself  to  cloth-weaving  or  printing,  or  its  story  does  not  reach.  Searchers 
aOer  lost  asteroids  giv«  way  to  the  man,  who,  with  his  magnetic  battery,  touches 
oar  fire-bells  with  curious,  invisible  stroke.' 
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Pkofbmb  Okat*!  Tbzt-Books  nr  Botant.  1.  How  Plants  Grow:  Botany  for 
Young  People.  lUaatrated  with  five  hundred  wood-cuta.  Seventj-five  cents. 
2.  Lewons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyaiologr.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
ents.  One  dollar.  8.  Manual  of  BoUny :  a  Flora  of  the  Northern  Sutes  for 
Classification  and  Analysis.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  4.  Manual  and  Lessons 
in  one  rolnme.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cenU.  5.  Manual  illustrated,  includ- 
ing Mosses  and  Liverworts.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  6.  Structural  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  With  thirteen  hundred  wood-cuts.  By  Asa  Grat,  M.D.,  Fishbr 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Harvard  University.  Ivzsom  aku  Phinnbt,  821 
Broadway. 

All  loTers  of  Nature,  not  less  than  the  special  students  of  the  *  Amiable 
Science,'  (as  Botany  was  affectionately  styled  by  its  great  ornament  and  culti- 
vator, LiNNiEvs,)  may  be  justly  congratulated  on  the  completion  and  publica- 
tion of  this  full  and  admirable  series  of  Text-Books.  They  are  the  first  at- 
tempt in  this  country  to  digest  for  elementary  instruction  or  popular  use  the 
results  of  the  scientific  research  which  has  been  of  late  years  so  a^ously  and 
suooessfuUy  prosecuted  in  Vegetable  Physiology  by  Ds  Saussure,  Darwin, 
and  others,  and  in  Classification  by  De  Candolle,  Hooker,  Lindlet,  and 
oChat,  which  together  have  made  of  Botany  quite  another  thing  from  the 
Tery  pleasant  but  loose  and  unscientific  study  by  which,  firom  LiNNiEus  down 
to  Krs.  LnccoLN  and  Professor  Wood,  the  spare  time  of  young  ladies  has  been 
amused  with  the  contemplation  of  flow^u  Those  who  would  pursue  the 
study  in  its  present  enlarged  aspect,  can  be  commended  to  no  works  that 
80  well  unite  great  and  accurate  learning  with  that  ludd  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment which  results  fix)m  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  that  grace  and 
deamess  of  style  which  disclose  the  special  tact  and  skill  of  the  successful 
teacher.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  scientific  text-books  of  any  kind,  more  finely 
realizing  the  ideal  of  a  complete  and  satis&ctory  elementary  work,  than  these 
*  Lessons,'  and  its  abridgment  and  simplification  for  the  young,  the  'How 
Plants  Grow.'  The  'Manual'  is  a  full  Flora  of  all  the  Northern  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  thorough,  exact,  and  comprehensive  work  of  Uie  kind  ever 
prepared ;  embracing  not  only  descriptions  of  a  greater  number  of  plants,  but 
furnishing  an  Analysis  that  is  incomparably  more  precise,  exhaustive,  and  re- 
Gable,  than  has  been  attained  by  any  other  botanist  in  this  country.  The 
illustrataons  themselves  form  a  distinct  and  most  valuable  feature.  They  are 
not  servile  copies  of  European  drawings,  which  have  been  made  to  do  the 
service  of  scores  of  other  books,  but  fresh,  original  delineations  fix>m  Nature, 
executed  with  a  skill  and  finish  that  have  seldom  been  called  to  the  service  of 
Science.  They  are  very  numerous — amounting  to  some  twenty-five  hundred 
different  cuts  —  and  exhibit  wonderful  distinctness,  accuracy,  and  beauty. 
For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  they  are  even  superior  to  the  inspection  of 
ttie  actual  plants.  The  several  volumes  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  consult  the  pupU's  economy,  by  presenting  in  one  book  all 
that  is  needed  a{  any  particular  stage  of  study :  and  when  we  add  that  they 
are  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  we  have  included  all  the  elements  of  at- 
tractive, scholarly,  reliable,  and  practical  text-books,  such  as  no  teacher  can 
use  without  gratitude  to  the  author,  and  a  new  afifection  for  this  charming  and 
most  useful  sdenoe. 
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have  not  unfrequently,  in  times  past,  found  occasion,  In  noticing  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Neva -York  Institution  far  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  under  the 
capable  supenrision  of  the  Messrs.  Peet,  and  erewhile  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Bartlbtt,  to  quote  from  the  amusing  letters  of  many  of  the  inmates,  usually 
embodied  therein.  The  following  ccnnmunication,  from  our  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, Jacques  Maubicb,  (who  was  bom  and  brought  up  with  the  im- 
mortal Pbppbb,)  contains  other  letters,  which  cannot  M  greatly  to  interest  our 
readers: 

'BaldwifmitU,  Otwndaga  Coumty,  May  18, 1858. 

*  Deab  Olarx  :  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  the  papers  I  referred  to  in  my  last ; 
and  I  am  sanguine  you  will,  on  penual,  justify  the  confidence  of  my  tone  in  allud- 
ing to  them.  You  will  percelYe  that  the  subject-matter  of  my  sketch  is  a  series 
of  letters;  the  authors  of  them  being  two  deaf  and  dumb  children,  now  at  the 
New- York  Institution,  founded  for  like  unfortunate  (perhaps  fortunate)  creatures, 
and  which  is,  and  has  been  many  years,  under  the  charge  of  Habyst  P.  Fkbt, 
LL.D.,  and  his  son  I.  L.  Pekt,  A.M.;  both  thoroughly  capable  and  efficient. 
They  are  the  children  of  Judge  Stansbust,  of  this  Tillage,  and  nieces  of  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Eibkland,  the  authoress.  They  hare  been  at  the  Institution  only  since 
Xovember  lost ;  and  my  object  in  sending  you  these  letters  is  partly  to  show  you 
the  wonderful  progress  they  have  made  there,  in  ideas  and  style,  and  partly  to 
touch  and  amuse  you  by  the  various  odd,  striking,  and  affecting  expressions  in 
which  they  give  vent  to  novel  emotions.  I  assure  you  I  give  literal  transcripts  of 
the  effusions,  even  to  the  minutest  particular;  and  that  I  can  honestly  disclaim 
any  such  vulgar  notion  as  that  of  parading  those  sweet  innocents  before  the  world, 
as  a  Babmum  might,  merely  to  make  a  laugh.  I  hope  to  make  some,  if  not  all, 
of  those  who  may  read  this  article,  more  glad  and  proud  than  ever  of  the  Kew- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb :  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beneficent  foundations  that  was  ever  planned. 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  girls  have  long  been  fiimiliar  with  the  signs  by 
means  of  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  communicate  with  each  other ;  and  this  will 
account  for  the  correctness  of  their  orthography  at  the  very  beginning ;  as  of 
course  you  know,  they  are  obliged  to  spell  every  word,  letter  by  letter.  Their 
father  has  beeri  very  kind  and  assiduous  in  his  instructions,  and  is  so  very  fond 
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of  them,  that  I  am  eonyinced,  had  it  been  possible,  and  he  had  done  ten  times 
aa  mneh  for  them,  it  would  all  hare  been  a  *  labor  of  love.'  Upon  mj  remarking, 
in  his  presence,  upon  the  probable  difficulty  in  establishing  in  their  minds,  as  a 
preliminary,  an  adequate  connection  of  words  and  ideas,  he  said  I  was  correct ; 
but  that  after  the  very  fir  it  significant  link  had  been  formed,  the  rest  was  easy. 
Thus  he  was  a  little  time  in  showing  that  GAT  really  meant  the  little  animal 
they  were  accustomed  to  play  with ;  but  after  that,  they  overwhelmed  him  with 
questions,  until  they  knew  the  name  of  every  object  with  which  they  were  at  all 
fanullar.  Soon  after  the  accomplishing  of  that  first  difficult  step,  he  came  upon 
Mast,  the  younger,  stretched  on  the  floor,  her  left  arm  holding  tightly  the  un- 
willing cat,  and  with  her  right  hand  repeatedly  spelling  CAT  with  ludicrous 
pains :  after  each  enunciation,  signifying  to  the  animal,  by  motions,  that  that  was 
its  name ! 

'  The  effusions  I  append  are  mostly  Makt's.  She  writes  a  round,  bold,  some- 
what masculine  '  hand,*  every  letter  being  carefully  formed,  and  the  completed 
epistle  staring  you  in  the  face  with  a  singular  air  of  honesty  and  frankness.  The 
lady  mentioned  by  her  given  name,  in  the  first,  is  their  cousin,  who  was  visiting 
them.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  comparatively  crude  production,  I  may  remark, 
that  almost  every  word  contains  an  idea,  and  that  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  full-stops 
must  be  mentally  resorted  to  by  the  reader.  Mrs.  Stansbury  remarks  (and  the 
letters  afford  her  an  amusing  illustration)  that  they  have  an  affecting  way  of 
*  hinting  around '  when  ihey  want  any  thing,  as  they  are  too  delicate-minded  and 
modest  to  ask  for  it  boldly  : 

*  *  Mt  Dbab  Father  :  Adklr  come  going  daguerreotype  one  father  and  mother. 
AxKA,  James,  Joskph,  Alick,  and  mother  and  father  writing  letter  come  happy.  To- 
morrow, Mart  is  eat  hen.  Careless  Carolinb  is  broke  one  comb.  Careful  Mart  is 
broke  no  comb.  Adblb  come  going  soon  soon  soap.  Mart  towel  not  soap.  Mr. 
L.  Pkbt  Teaching  some  lady  writing  slates.  Add.  School  love  Mart.  Miss  Merwim 
teachiog,  Carolxkb,  and  Mart. 

Mart  E.  Stansburt.' 

*  In  the  next  the  familiar  employment  of  school-apothegms  has  a,  comic  effect. 
The  signa  of  advancement  in  mind  and  spirit  are  already  apparent : 

« 'InstUiaionfor  the  Di^fand  Dtmb,  I^ew-Torh,  Dee.  Bd,  1857. 

' '  Mt  Dear  Mother  :  I  am  very  well  and  happy.  This  build  is  very  large.  Miss 
Mbrwik  is  my  teacher.  God  gives  food  and  clothes  to  us.  We  should  thank  Him. 
She  has  my  teacher  twenty-two  girls.  Peacock  has  no  soul.  There  are  three 
hundred  Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils.  Baby  has  pretty  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Mrs. 
L  L.  Pbbt  is  little  son.  We  Study  often.  We  look  through  a  window  vessels  sail. 
The  peacock  is  Yain.  There  are  sixteen  teachers.  There  has  a  pretty  little  baby. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  day  winter. 

< '  I  am  your  a^Tectionate  daughter, 

*  *  Mart  E.  Staitsburt.' 

'  In  the  following,  written  after  a  greater  interval,  the  most  satisfactory  ad- 
vancement will  be  perceived.  Though  child-like,  it  is  coherent,  if  we  except  the 
truisms  which  (having,  I  suppose,  struck  her  childish  fancy)  she  has  thrown  in, 
with  less  than  a  critical  regard  for  appoaiteness.  Remembering  her  great  depriva- 
tion, I  think  you  will  be  touched  at  the  passage  I  have  underscored  : 

*  'IndUiUion/or  the  Deaf  and  Dwni,  New  -  Torh^  March  18/A. 
< '  Mt  Dear  Father  :  I  have  received  another  letter  from  mother.    Mr.  Pebt  has 
brought  it  to  me.    Ton  are  well.    I  play  often  in  the  yard.    I  have  ruddy  cheek.  Wo 
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stady  and  improTe.  I  am  Teiy  well  and  happj.  Miu  Hubbsll  has  caught  a  bird- 
She  has  opened  a  window.  It  has  flown  away.  It  will  sit  on  a  tree.  Mrs.  Stoxkb's 
cat  has  foor  kittens.  Thej  will  play  with  the  girls.  They  will  grow  four  oats. 
Their  mother  washes  them  with  her  tongne.  Perhaps  she  will  gire  to  them  some 
mice  to  eat  I  grow  fat  The  son  is  bright  The  sky  is  blue.  The  ground  is  a  little 
wet  I  lore  Odd.  I  shall  die.  /  will  hear  the  angdt  ting  in  heaven,  We  often  go 
into  chapel.  Mother  has  sent  some  cloth  to  me.  I  thank  her.  I  often  play  with 
Cora  Wtmkoop.  Ton  will  come  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  am 
very  glad.  I  shall  go  home  in  four  months.  I  wear  spectacles  on  my  nose.  The 
frame  is  blue.    Will  you  write  to  me  f 

'  *  I  am  your  affectionate  daughter, 

<  *  Mabt  K  Staxbbubt.' 

*  I  hare  two  more  letters,  which,  although  they  are  comparatiTely  long,  I  will 
renture  to  indude.  They  are  written  by  Mabt  and  Gabolinb,  on  one  sheet,  and 
addressed  to  Bbidor,  a  domestic.  You  may  be  assured  the  destitution  Hart 
hints  at  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Her  lugging  in  a  *  large  word '  screral  times 
is  an  amusing  feature  of  her  effusion.  Garris^s  letter  affords  quite  a  contrast  to 
her  sister^s,  being  written  in  delicate  characters,  and  eyincing  much  care  in 
punctuation  ^knd  other  minutia.  It  is  in  accordance  with  her  manners,  which  are 
timid  and  retiring,  and  with  her  personal  appearance,  which  is  always  yery  neat 
and  tidy : 

'  *InttUyHan/ar  the  D«{f  and  Ihmb,  New-Tarl,  April  nth,  1858. 

' '  Mt  Dbab  Bbidobt  :  Miss  Hubbbll  caught  a  bird.  She  opened  a  window.  It 
flew  away.  It  will  sit  on  a  tree.  Some  girls  throw  a  ball  oyer  a  house.  Some  girls 
often  play  graces  with  other  girls.  Cora  Wxirxoop  often  plays  with  me.  All  the 
girls  will  wear  a  white  dress :  ^'alluding  to  a  contemplated  exhibition  of  the  children 
in  the  Academy  of  Music.)  We  must  not  be  yain.  GK)d  does  not  loye  yain  People. 
We  put  our  books  in  the  desks.  Some  girls  often  sew  coats,  yests,  and  pantaloons. 
God  makes  the  sun  and  the  rain.  The  grass  will  soon  be  green.  The  flowers  will 
soon  grow.  I  haye  some  collars.  Mr.  Wbbks  often  goes  to  the  city.  He  buys  erery 
thing.  He  came  here  last  Saturday.  All  girls  wish  some  money.  I  have  no  money. 
Tou  haye  money  enough.  My  hair  will  soon  be  long.  I  haye  broken  an  old  comb. 
I  haye  black  ey^s.  Fannt  Smith  often  monitress  all  careless  girls.  Some  girls  often 
sew  white  dress.  We  study  and  improye.  Seyeral  boys  sometimes  stand  on  the  roof. 
Are  you  wellf  Are  you  all  wellf  I  write  in  a  copy-book  eyery  day.  Mr.  Pbbt  has 
registers.  Some  laxy  girls  do  not  sew  a  white  dress.  Help  some  girls  enthusiastic 
sew  all  white  dress.  Emma  Cludins  often  say  half  hear  and  speak.  Mr.  Morris 
often  goes  home.  Mr.  Pbbt  will  bring  three  large  slates.  The  wind  blows  some 
trees.  Mr.  Angus  often  talks  with  Cora  Wtnkoop.  Tou  must  all  be  enthusiastic. 
Tou  will  write  send  to  me. 

<  <  I  am  your  affectionate  friend, 

'  <  Mart  E.  Stabbbubt.' 

*  <  Mt  Dbar  Bridqbt  :  Some  time  ago  I  receiyed  a  letter  from  you.  It  is  raining  a 
little  to-day.  I  often  dance  other  with  girls.  Do  you  make  good  cook  ?  Tou  are 
well.  I  am  yery  well.  I  wish  see  you.  Mr.  Pbbt  explains  to  pupils  deaf  and  dumb 
eyery  day.  Do  you  farmer  clean  in  the  garden  and  potatoes  and  pears  and  com  ?  Do 
yon  works  rake  fh>m  dead  grass  and  flowers?  We  often  see  Mr.  Pxbt's  little  son. 
fie  has  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  Dr.  Pbbt  went  to  Albany  last  week.  Perhaps  he 
will  come  back  to-morrow.  The  grass  will  soon  be  green.  The  flowers  will  soon 
grow.  Some  pupils  deaf  and  dumb  into  Institution  seyen  years.  I  often  see  some 
crows.  I  often  see  steam-boats  on  the  riyer.  I  often  broom  sweep  from  floor. 
"  I  am  your  affectionate  friend, 

' '  Oarolixb  H.  Stamsbitbt.' 
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'Lnagine  'Bsidokt'  penuing  those  letters!  Her  impatience  to  answer  the 
abmpt  question,  *  Do  jou  make  good  cook? '  on  the  spot;  her  gratification  at  the 
frank  annonncement,  '  I  wish  see  jou ; '  her  consternation  at  the  quaintly-mysteri- 
ovs  inqoiry,  *  Do  jou  farmer  clean  in  the  garden,*  etc. ;  her  resolution  to  gratify 
her  young  friends  in  the  matter  of '  enthusiasm,'  and  her  queer  feelings  at  a  num- 
ber more  places. 

*  But  I  weary  you.  Perhaps  my  taste  and  judgment  will  be  impeached  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  me  into  an  idle  and  nninteresting  narrative.  I  think  not :  at  least, 
I  hope  not  If  yovr  sympathies  have  not  been  enlisted,  I  will  confess  I  do  not 
know  you.  If  they  have,  you  will  thank  me  for  my  trouble,  and  that  will  be  re- 
vaxd  enough.    And  so,  good-by. 

*  Your  attached  friend, 

*  Jaoquxs  yUxrai  ci.' 


Lati  Words  ToucHmo  tbb  National  Academt  Exhibition. — It  was  our 
good  fintune  to  visit  the  Bxhihitian  of  the  National  Academy  ofDmgn^  for 
tfafl  present  season,  once.  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful  for  that  privilege ;  for 
it  has  been  sereral  years  since  we  have  seen  a  better  collection  of  pictures,  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  colorist's  art,  than  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Acade- 
xnj  this  year.  All  the  old  favorites  of  this  Art-'  Institution*  were  represented 
ffais  year,  including  Mr.  Inoham,  whose  exquisitely-colored  and  finished  por- 
traits have  been  strangers  to  the  walls  of  the  Academy  for  a  long  time. 
DusANn,  Kensett,  Ghubch,  Gignoux,  et  aL,  have  seldom  been  better  repre- 
sented: and  this  was  true,  not  only  of  these  distinguished  artists,  but  of 
others  in  their  line,  whose  productions  are  fulfilling  the  promise  of  their  early 
beginnings.  In  portraiture,  we  saw  much  to  admire,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment, as  we  thought,  upon  many  former  exhibitions.  Elliott,  Hicks,  (whose 
face  of  Hallbck  is  most  true  in  color,  drawing,  and  expression,)  Inghav, 
Baker,  Stearns,  and  several  of  their  younger  and  less  distinguished  *  con- 
temporaries,* are  honorably  represented.  Our  examination  of  the  collection. 
however,  was  too  curso^  to  admit  of  a  notice  of  the  pictures  in  detail,  even 
were  it  desirable,  so  long  after  the  dose  of  the  exhibition.  We  give  pkoe  to 
^S9me  Things  made  a  Note  of  in  the  National  Academy^^  fh)m  the  pen  of 
an  old  fiiend  and  capable  art-critic,  who  sauntered  through  the  exhibition  in 
company  with  a  mutual  firiend  and  lover  of  the  *  serene  and  silent  art  *  of  our 
pictorial  Mends : 

*'  In  company  with  a  friend,  whom  you  very  well  know,  I  strolled  through  the 
pleasant  exhibition-rooms  of  the  'National  Acadxvt.*  BcIzk  short  of  time 
that  day,  it  was  only  a  bird*s-eye  view  which  we  had  of  most  of  die  *  attractions  * 
which  lined  the  walls.  At  our  friend*s  suggestion,  we  made  directly  for  a  certain 
jncture,  in  the  Sixth  Room,  the  title  whereof  had  struck  our  chance-look  at  the 
Catalogue :  *  Elliott  and  his  Friends*  :  No.  608.  It  is  a  very  spurited  picture, 
and  remarkably  well  done  as  to  the  likenesses.  It  is  just  the  picture  we  should 
like  to  have  in  ovr  '  Sanctum,*  placing  before  us,  as  it  does,  three  individuals, 
remaricable  each  in  his  particular  sphere :  and  here  they  are,  all  shown  to  be 
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united  in  that  one  *  gentle  art*  which  old  Ixaak  Waltoh  has  bo  quaintlj  eulo- 
gized. The  J  are  evidently  enthnsiastic  derotees  of  angling  —  the  Artist  and 
the  Editoe  more  especially  —  as  their  bold  and  characteristic  attitudes  suffi- 
ciently indicate.  It  was  a  Tery  difficult  undertaking  to  paint  three  men  in  the 
position  and  with  the  'surroundings*  which  Mr.  Stkarhs  has  chosen  for  his 
favorite  trio :  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  succeeded  so  well  That  two 
of  the  portraits,  Elliott  and  your  reritable  self^  friend  Knickxrbookxr,  are  ex- 
cellent entirely,  we  can  unhesitatingly  testify.  We  made  critical  comparison, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  '  all  right,'  barring  your  white  hat  and  leather  sporting- 
coat.  A  few  days  after,  we  chanced  upon  the  well-bearded  Eluott  in  the  same 
room,  and  found  that  A«,  too,  was  equally  well  taken.  We  may  naturally  infer^ 
therefore,  that  the  other  subject  (Mr.  Frbdbbicx  Gozzxns)  is  likewise  *  all  right,* 
although  we  are  not  personally  familiar  with  his  lineaments.  That  Stearns  can 
paint  a  good  likeness,  we  may  confidently  declare,  judging  from  this  picture 
only :  but  there  is  another,  (Ko.  680,)  *  Portrait  of  a  Lady,*  which  extorts  the 
same  praise. 

*  A  subsequent  visit  to  the  Exhibition,  somewhat  more  leisurely  and  critically 
made,  confirms  our  first  impression,  that  It  is  the  best  display  the  Acadbmt  has 
offered  for  many  years.  There  are  no  very  conspicuous  and  startling  instances 
of  successful  ambition,  it  may  be,  unless  we  except  Hxaly*8  full-lengths ;  but 
there  is  a  large  number  of  meritorious  productions,  and  a  general  evennest  of  ex^ 
^ellenee  throughout,  which  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  This  is  assuredly  consol- 
ing, and  goes  far  to  persuade  us  that  the  profession  is  making  rapid  and  healthy 
progress  toward  perfection.  In  a  cursory  notice  like  this,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
pay  our  respects  to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  works  deserving  commendation 
or  criticism.  As  nearly  all  the  articles  we  have  seen  about  the  Exhibition  have 
commented  chiefly  upon  the  landscape  and  fancy-department  of  Art,  we  have 
thought  best  to  say  a  little  more  about  Portraits,  (of  which  it  may  be  somewhat 
unfashionable  to  take  much  notice,)  not  a  few  being  specunens  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

*  Among  the  Portraitort^  if  you  wiU  allow  the  word,  we  should  undoubtedly 
place  Elliott  at  the  head  of  the  first  rank.  The  specimens  he  has  given  us  this 
year  are  admirable  —  full  of  truth  and  full  of  life.  His  flesh  is  real  flesh  ;  his 
'  expressions  *  natural,  and  such  as  we  ordinarily  find  in  the  subjects.  He  re- 
quires no  farther  eulogium  than  this :  his  portraits  af  *  speak  for  themselves.* 
Close  along  after  Elliott,  follow  Hicks  and  Carpenter  —  the  ktter  quite  a 
young  man,  but  fuU  of  industry  and  modest  ambition.  You  have  already  pre- 
dicted his  success,  did  he  but '  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  spring.*  The  former,  we 
think,  is  extremely  happy  in  hindscape,  whenever  he  chooses  to  try  his  hand  that 
way,  as  witness  his  strikingly-truthful  littie  picture,  (No.  18,)  called,  *We8t- 
Qanada  Creek,  Trenton  Falls.'  How  perfect  those  rocks  —  how  natural  that 
foliage !  But  it  is  in  the  accessories  of  his  portrsdts  that  Hi  ess  is  very  happy, 
even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  likeness  itself^  though  that  is  good.  He  places 
his  subjects  well,  not  making  a  blank,  dark  surface  all  around  them,  but  some- 
thing cheerful  and  graceful.  This  is  pleasingly  illustrated  in  the  interesting  pic- 
ture, (No.  677,)  'The  Portfolio,'  being  the  portrait  of  a  Udy,  of  Staten-Island. 
His  pictures,  of  which  there  are  some  half-dozen  or  more,  are  nearly  all  small 
this  year.    His  fine  likeness  of  the  poet  Halleck  graces  the  first  gallery. 

*  Carpenter's  heads  are  remarkably  fine.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  fiuls  of  a  speak- 
ing likeness.  His  style  is  slightiy  more  severe  than  Elliott's.  He  follows  El- 
liott closely  In  all  the  points  of  a  successful  and  pleasing  portrait.    Witness  his 
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half-length  of  'A  Ladj,*  (No.  75.)  It  is  an  expresaiTe  oonntenance,  with  real 
ejes  and  real  complexion.  The  lady  was  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  this  artist, 
if  she  wishes  to  see  how  she  looks,  better  than  when  she  sees  herself  '  in  a  gloss 
daridy.*  Witness  also  Ms  large  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storbs,  which  is  most 
CuthfoDy  exact  and  perfectly  finished.  In  the  smallest  details,  you  will  find  this 
artist  never  astray ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  his  pictures  so  satisfactory,  and 
always  valuable.  His  coloring  is  the  exact  counter-part  of  what  is  found  in  the 
faces  themselves.  So  truthful  and  pleasing  an  artist  as  this,  deserves  all  possible 
encouragement,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  encouraged,  and  that  the 
many  valuable  orders  which  he  is  receiving,  leave  him  little  or  no  time  to  spare. 
Considering  how  young  a  man  Mr.  Carpkntxs  is  —  in  the  middle  of  *  the  twen- 
ties,* we  believe  —  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  many  distinguished  men  he  has 

*  executed  *  1 

'  Mr.  RossiTER  has  several  pleasing  compositions  on  the  walls.  Of  No.  482, 
*■  The  Nubie,'  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  charming  young  lady,  whose  exclama- 
tion we  heard :  *  Is  nH  it  sweet  ?  *  His  *  First  Lesson '  is  a  very  pretty  work.  So 
is  *  The  Old  Porch.'  But  of  all  the  specimens  he  has  set  before  us  in  this  Exhi- 
bition, a  little  Scripture  piece  gave  us  most  gratification,  representing  our  Sav- 
iour, and  the  *  Woman  taken  in  Adultery' :  '  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  first  cast  a  stone  at  her,'  the  Mastir  said  to  the  hypocritical  Pharisees ; 
and  most  expressively  has  the  artist  represented  these  self-convicted  ones  going 
out  firom  the  pure  presence  of  Jesus,  leaving  Him  standing  alone  before  the 
humbled  woman,  latere  is  a  world  of  meaning  portrayed  in  the  face  of  the  err- 
ing woman.  Full  of  shame,  of  sorrow,  and  of  penitence  it  may  be,  she  seems 
not  to  dare  lift  her  eyes  to  look  upon  the  wonderful  Bkimo  before  her,  but  stands 
abashed  and  amazed  by  the  mild,  forgiving  sentence  which  falls  from  His  lips : 

*  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more.'  This  little  piece,  which, 
perhaps,  does  not  attract  much  attention  now,  would  be  an  excellent  study  for  a 
large  and  noble  picture.  We  think  the  color  of  the  hair  of  the  principal  figure, 
although  it  may  be  traditional,  is  a  little  too  golden. 

^  It  is  in  our  heart  to  make  particular  mention  of  other  works,  which  elicited 
our  admiration  and  excited  our  cupidity.  But  if  your  patience  is  not  already 
exhausted,  we  fear  your  space  would  fail  us,  to  tell  of  the  many  excellent  things 
which  adorn  the  galleries  of  this  Exhibition;  such  as  the  exquisite  land-and- 
wtier-act^pea  of  Kxnsett,  (for  the  chief  feature  of  all  this  splendid  artisVs  pieces, 
this  year,  is  the  toet  part ;)  of  the  truthful  and  vigorous  marines  of  Diz,  a  new 
and  most  promising  artist  in  this  department ;  of  the  admirable  little  sketches 
of  rural  scenery  by  the  two  Harts  ;  of  Baker,  and  Huntington,  and  Gifford  ; 
of  Innes,  whose  little  pieces  are  largely  appreciated;  of  Crofset,  Casilear, 
and  Caliz  ;  of  Ehninoer  and  Nichols,  the  latter  of  whom  has  done  himself 
more  credit  this  year  than  he  did  the  last :  all  these,  with  some  others,  we  must 
pass  by  *for  the  present,  with  the  heartiest  congratulations  for  what  they  have 
done ;  and  may  Ood  speed  them  all  in  their  continued  illustrations  of  their  capti- 
vating and  refiining  Art  I 

'  Your  old  Friend  and  Brother, 

ToucHiNa  Mr.  Steabks'  krge  picture,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing :  we  wish 
our  fiiend  and  correspondent  could  see  the  beautiful  scene  of  which  it  is  an  ez- 
ceedingly  faithful  counterpart  The  fishermen,  Elliott,  Mr.  Sparrowgrass, 
and  *  Old  Knick.,'  are  angling  for  trout  at  the  foot  of  '  Lton's  Falls,'  just 
hdow  the  junction  of  *Moo6e'  and  *  Black'  rivers  —  a  grand  and  beautiful 
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soena  We  can  see  the  nish  of  the  tumbling  flood,  the  upiidng;  reeling 
nasses  of  steam-like  spray,  and  hear  the  continuous  roar  of  the  tumuUoous 
waters,  at  this  moment  Stbarns  himself  should  hare  been  in  the  picture. 
John  Lane,  of  *  Brown's  Tract,'  says  he  is  ^  a  first-rate  fisherman ; '  tjiat  he 
can  *  throw  a  fly  equal  to  the  best  man  that  he  erer  saw  ^  to  do  it : '  and 
when  John  Lanb,  who  can't  be  beaten  in  anglecraft,  says  that  a  man  is  a 
'fisherman,'  set  him  down  at  once  to  be  *  a  fisherman  as  is  a  Fisherman  I ' 


*  A  Lettbr  to  the  Ladies.  —  Prom  a  new  correspondent,  we  receire  the 
subjomed  ^Letter  to  the  Ladiei'  It  oontuns  much  good  advice,  kindly  and 
courteously  proffered,  to  which,  it  strikes  us,  our  fidr  readers  would  do  well  to 
give  due  heed.  Doubtless  some  of  them  may  be  sufficiently  *  self-contained ' 
and  selfsustained,  to  desire,  that  among  the  various  societies  f(»r  the  *  crushing 
out'  of  vice,  there  might  be  one  for  the  suppression  of  advice :  but  first,  let 
all  such  attentively  read  and  thoughtfully  devour  the  subjoined  epistle :  and 
having  digested  it  well,  we  may  safely  leave  the  verdict  with  our  firiends  of  *  the 
second  sex : ' 

'Mt  Dear  Sistirs:  An  old  proverb  says,  *We  should  receive  the  troth 
though  the  Devil  teUs  it ; '  or,  to  apply  the  adage  freely,  we  are  so  liable  to 
place  a  false  estimate  upon  ourselves,  thai  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  candid 
criticism  of  any  more  impartial  judge.  So,  were  I  the  crustiest  old  bachelor  that 
ever  avenged  his  misery  by  abusing  you,  yet  from  the  captious  tirade  you  might 
glean  many  hints  too  good  to  be  lost.  But  the  suggestions  of  this  letter  are 
made,  because  I  love  you  too  well  to  willingly  see  you  in  fault,  and  respect  you 
too  highly  to  use  flattering  words.  No  one  more  highly  appreciates  your  true 
worth.  I  have  often  observed  in  you  a  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  a  hopefulness 
in  love  and  toil,  that  have  made  you  earth's  ministering  angels.  And  while  youi 
sex  is  taunted  with  weakness  and  folly,  very  many  of  those  sisters  who  have 
made  you  blush,  were  only  too  pure  and  true-hearted  to  suspect  the  black  vil- 
lainy of  another. 

*  This  brings  me  to  the  criticism  I  wished  to  make :  you  are  too  credulous. 
You  will  pin  your  faith  to  the  veriest  shadow ;  and  not  all  the  world,  not  even 
your  own  bitter  experience,  can  shake  it.  How  often  you  grant  a  man  his  most 
preposterous  assumptions  I  If  he  tay«  he  is  wise  or  witty,  you  believe  him,  al- 
though his  fellowM  say  he  is  a  blockhead.  He  lays  his  soft  hand  upon  yours,  and 
prates  of  uprightness  and  purity,  and  you  smile  upon  him  and  trust  him,  although 
half  the  world  knows  that  he  is  a  worthless  profligate.  A  gentleman  said  in  my 
hearing  the  other  day,  *  You  call  that  man  a  gentleman,'  in  speaking  of  your 
sex :  *  How  we  do  humbug  them  I ' —  and  to  his  own  disgrace,  and  to  the  injury 
of  trusting  woman,  I  know  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

*A  few  months  ago,  the  London  journalists  were  laughing  about  the  exploits 
of  a  worthless  vagabond  calling  himself  *  Count  Puitxmupskihi,'  or  some  such 
name.  It  appeared  that  he  lived  by  making  love  to  wealthy  ladles,  and  then 
robbing  and  deserting  them.  *When  I  get  through  with  one,  I  take  on  an- 
other,' was  his  cool  confession.  He  found  women  enough  ready  to  swallow  his 
story  —  *  a  Polish  noble  in  exile ; '  and  so  they  pityingly  received  him  to  their 
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hearts  aud  their  parses.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  woman  should  believe  all  a 
stranger  chooses  to  say  of  himself^  and  give  him  her  faith  and  her  honor  upon 
Uie  strength  of  his  unattested  declarations ;  jet  cases  of  this  kind  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  You  remember  the  boast  of  Aaron  Buiui,  and  you  know,  too, 
how  true  he  made  it.  Pabton  has  told  us  the  secret :  he  was  an  adept  in  flat* 
tery.  *  He  always  flattered  a  woman  in  those  things  upon  which  he  knew  she 
-valued  herself;  *  and  the  pure  and  the  good  fell  before  hhn.  '  You  play  the  fool 
one  hour,  and  the  will  ever  after,*  is  more  true  than  complimentary.  Men  think 
joa  Une  to  be  flattered,  and  your  own  conduct  jus^es  the  belief  You  turn 
with  a  haughty,  injured  air  from  one  who  would  defend  you  in  all  which  you 
ought  to  Talue,  as  yaliantly  as  ever  knight  of  old,  but  who  has  too  much  straight- 
forward honesty  to  pay  you  a  single  unmerited  compliment,  or  to  praise  your 
foibles ;  you  turn  from  such  an  one,  to  smile  and  blush  at  hollow,  yapid  adu- 
lation. 

*  Father  and  brother  tell  you,  that  that  gentleman  whose  society  pleases  yon 
BO  much,  is  not  worthy  of  your  confidence.  He  plays  the  *  ii^'ured  innocence ' 
dodge :  your  woman^s  sympathies  are  aroused :  you  declare  the  world  merciless 
and  misjudging.  You  fancy  your  insight,  because  more  kind,  is  therefore  more 
true :  and  your  bosoms  glow  in  generous  vindication  of*  unappreciated  worth. 
And  the  wily  words  of  one  whom  you  have  resolved  to  trust,  out-weigh  the  warn- 
ings of  friends,  dear-judging,  and  interested  only  for  your  welfare.  Ah !  ladies, 
were  there  none  but  you  to  grant  awards,  I  fear  unpretending  Merit  would  often 
go  begging,  while  he  who  should  blow  the  loudest  trumpet  would  win  the  most 
applause. 

*From  Eve  down  to  the  latest  case  of  scandal,  women  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  duped,  and  stiU'  refuse  to  be  taught  by  bitter  and  oft-repeated  experience. 
St.  Pa(7L  says  expressly,  that  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  and  probably  it  is  no 
poetical  fancy  which  supposes  that  he  gallantly  plunged  over-board,  resolved  to 
share  the  fate  of  his  dearer  though  weaker  self. 

'  Now  I  would  not  have  you  suspicious  and  prudish :  farthest  possible  from  it. 
I  would  have  you  believe  that  the  world  is  full  of  true-hearted  and  trustworthy 
men.  But  they  are  oftenest  those  who  tell  the  rough,  ragged  truth  in  plain 
English  ;  who  detest  the  *■  surface,*  and  quietly  and  unpretentiously  weigh  your 
true  worth.  If  they  find  you  empty,  gilded  toys,  they  will  scorn  you ;  but  if 
diey  see  in  you  unaffected  delicacy,  combined  with  artless  candor,  a  pure,  trust- 
ful woman-heart,  they  yield  you  a  whole-souled  reverence,  which  any  woman 
might  be  proud  to  win. 

*  If  you  wiU  be  true  to  yourselves  and  to  your  own  better  instincts,  true  men 
will  love  you  with  a  nobler  love  than  such  sham  sentiment  as  would  lead  them  to 
humor  and  pet  you,  while  they  neither  trust  nor  respect  you.  Sisters,  be  worthy 
of  it,  and  those  whom  for  ages  you  have  caUed  *  lords,*  will  reverently  look  up  to 
you  as  guiding-spirits,  and  will  guard  you  to  the  death  as  a  holy  trust. 

*  finally :  in  forming  your  estimate  of  a  man,  be  assured  that  the  candid  opin- 
ion of  one  of  his  own  sex  is  worth  more  than  the  judgment  of  two  women.  Men 
are  often  poor  judges  of  women,  but  they  know  men  better  than  you  do.' 

These  is  no  truer  friend  to  true  women,  than  the  firank,  out-spoken  writer 
of  the  foregoing  *  scriblet'  Many  an  unfortunate  liasan,  many  an  unhappy 
marriage,  might  have  been  averted,  had  his  counsels  been  foUowed  in  the 
past,  as  we  have  some  hope  that  they  may  be  in  the  future.  Certain  we  are, 
that  they  are  tendered  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  good  purpose. 
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Gossip  with  Rbadbrs  and  CoBRESFOKDEzns. — Up  to  *  this  present  writing,* 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  the  weather  during  the  month  has  for  the 
most  part  been  sour,  rainy,  cold,  and  ind^nent,  yet  has  the  garden  of  '  Cedar 
Hill  Cottage'  been  in  actiye  preparation.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  editor 
of  the  ^Afneriean  AgrieulturUt^  (a  journal  of  the  first  order  of  merit  in  its 
kind,  printed  in  (jennan  as  well  as  English,  and  which  has  a  drculation  of 
oyer  thirty  thousand  copies,)  we  had  been  well  supplied  with  the  rery  best 
dass  of  seeds,  in  all  their  varieties,  which  bare  *  wdl  approred  themselyes,* 
as  their  bright  and  thrifty  appearance  above  ground  sufficiently  evinces.  Yes- 
terday was  a  warmish  day ;  and  as  we  were  *  puttering  redund '  among  the 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  lettuce,  they  really  seemed,  through 
the  medium  of  a  momentary  imagination,  to  be  *  crowing  over  *  each  other 
for  *  getting  on,'  despite  the  cold  weather,  and  the  inauspidous  *  skiey  influ- 
ences.' And  in  that  connection,  there  came  suddenly  to  mind  certain  '  Con- 
venations  on  Vegetable  Physiology,^  written  some  twenty-five  years  since  by 
J.  Whakton  Griffith,  Esq.,  a  legal  gentlenum  of  distinction,  and  a  man  of 
mudi  original  and  quaint  humor,  who  could  widd  at  times  a  pen  firom  which 
dropped  potent  yet  good-natured  satire :  a  quality  whidi  he  honestly  inher- 
ited :  as  all  our  readers  will  admit,  who  can  call  to  mind  ^  The  Married  MaiCs  . 
Eye^  written  by  h»  mother  for  the  Eniokxrbocksr  many  years  ago,  and 
copied  all  over  the  United  States :  an  artide  which  put  into  the  hands  of  her 
sex  as  potent  a  weapon  as  the  ^Candle  Papers^  placed  in  oux&  Pun^disaf- 
fecters  need  not  read  the  following.  The  writer  was  once  a  Philaddphian,  and 
he  caught  the  infection  the  natural  way:  moreover,  having  read  the  cdebrated 

'  Conversations  on  Chemistry,'  he  was  anxious  to  emulate  *  Mrs.  B '  and 

*  Emilt  ; '  having  the  desire,  we  infer,  that  vegetables  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  *  speaking  for  themselves '  as  wdl  as  animals :  the  chemical  *  inter- 
locutors'  had  spoken  volumes  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  diffusing  knowledge, 
and  he  thought  it  not  amiss  to  try  his  hand  in  another  department : 

' '  Mr  eyes  I '  said  the  Potato  to  the  Lemon,  *  how  bilious  you  look  to-day ! 
Your  skin  is  as  yellow  as  saffron.    What  can  be  the  matter  f ' 

*  Lemon.    Acidity  of  stomach  —  a  family  complaint  of  oars. 

*  Potato.    Why  do  n't  you  take  advice  ? 

*  Lemon.  Adricc !  You  know  my  poor  dear  brother  dropped  off  the  other 
day;  and  without  being  allowed  to  rest  on  his  mother  earth,  his  body  waa 
snatched  up  by  a  member  of  the  Bar,  who,  instead  of  acting  legally,  dissected 
him  —  absolutely  cut  him  up.  '  All  for  the  public  good,'  said  the  rascal,  as  he 
squeezed  out  poor  Lem's  last  gastric  juices.  Take  advice,  quotha !  If  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  a  plea  in  Bar,  what  may  I  expect  from  Doctors'  Commons  ? 

^  Potato.  That 's  true.  I  only  hope  poor  Lem,  though  he  was  in  liquor  at  the 
time,  had  strength  enough  to  give  him  a  punch  under  the  ribs :  he  was  a  rum 
customer  to  the  last,  no  doubt  —  but  I  must  say  I  wish  his  skin  had  been  fuller. 
Do  you  attend  the  meeting  to-night  ? 

*  Lemon.  1  feel  rather  soured  at  present.  I  met  Rum^ng-Yiue  just  now  with 
the  invitations,  and  he  hinted  that  there  would  be  a  squeeze,  in  which  case  I 
should  decline,  as  they  might  press  me  to  furnish  drink  for  the  company  —  in 
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fact,  it  is  always  so  when  they  call  any  of  my  family  to  their  aid.  But  now,  to 
be  serious,  my  sweet,  sweet  Potato,  if  yon  should  go,  let  me  adyise  you  not  to 
get  yourself  into  hot  water :  you  *11  be  dished  to  a  certunty  if  you  do.  Onion, 
the  strongest  friend  you  luiTe  on  earth,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  by  the  bare 
recital  of  what  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of  your  attending  it.  In 
case  of  a  row,  you  'U  both  have  to  strip  —  peel  off.  Now,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  '11  certainly  excite  some  sort  of  sympathy ;  whereas  the  removal  of 
your  russet  coat  might  attract  more  admiration  than  pity :  '  Lovely  in  death, 
would  they  say  —  ^Pallida  morsj*  etc.  Indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  you 
do  look  better  in  white.  Oh !  another  thing  I  would  say :  Keep  out  of  Horse- 
Badish's  company ;  he  will  be  sure  to  get  into  a  scrape,  a  greater  one  than  he 
imagines,  perhaps  —  and  as  for  Onion,  (do  nH  let  this  leak  out,)  I  fear  the  rope 
wiU  end  him.  I  should  not  like  to  get  into  a  stew  with  him  —  so,  mum !  Ah  I 
here  come  Plum  and  Pear.    How  savage  they  look ! 

*PsAK.  How  are  you,  my  dear  Lemon?  Bo  decide  this  question  between 
Plum  and  me.  On  referring  to  Johnson,  we  find  my  numerical  value  estimated 
at  two  only,  while  the  rascally  Plum  is  set  down  for  a  hundred  thousand.  It  *s 
too  absurd :  there  must  be.some  mistake. 

*  Plux.  None  at  alL  Please  to  recoUect,  Sur,  that  I  weigh  a  stone  more  than 
you. 

*  Pkas.    From  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  secede. 

*■  Lbvon.  Stop  this  fruitless  wrangling,  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  sldn  you  both, 
to  get  at  the  truth.  I  *m  not  in  spirits.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Plum,  no  more  of  your 
tart  remarks ;  and  Mr.  Pear,  if  you  wish  to  be  preserved,  the  less  jarring  the 
better.  Here  comes  our  good  friend  Baspberry.  How  do  you  do,  my  fine 
fellow,  and  where  have  you  been  ? 

'  Baspburt.  In  the  most  infernal  jam  you  ever  saw :  'pon  honor,  H  was 
insupportable.    What 's  the  news  f 

^  Lbmon.  There  is  a  report  which  Bush  has  raised,  quite  current  here,  that  he 
served  you  up  in  sweet  style  last  evening  at  tea-table,  before  a  party  of  ladies  ; 
and  the  cream  of  the  joke  is,  that  you  were  considerably  down  in  the  mouth. 

'Rastbkrrt.  Mere  envy.  You  know  he  cultivates  the  affections  of  Miss 
Rose  Geranium,  (a  sweet  creature,  by-the-by,  and  has  grown  very  much  lately ;) 
but  finding  that  she  preferred  me,  he  became  saucy,  which  induced  me  to  beat 
him  into  a  jelly,  and  send  him  in  that  state  to  his  friend  Venison,  who  lives  near 
Fulton  Market. 

'  LiMOir.  {Pvt$  his  hands  on  hU  hipsy  and  gt^avn,)  Bravo  t  What  a  funny 
limb  of  Satan  you  are.  But  Ras.,  hare  you  se^n  old  Gardener  lately  1  He  *U 
give  you  a  deuced  trimming  when  he  meets  you.  He  says  you  ought  to  have 
done  sowing  your  wOd-oats,  and  that,  although  it  goes  against  his  grain  to  com- 
plain of  your  treading  on  his  corns,  he  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  must  peach. 

'  Raspbbrrt.  Peach,  will  he  ?  And  are  these  to  be  the  fruits  of  my  bearing 
with  him  so  long?  He  has  been  picking  at  me  for  some  time ;  and  yet  it  was 
but  yesterday,  the  ungrateful  old  rake,  that  I  got  him  out  of  a  scrape  with  Mr. 
Horse-Badish,  who,  after  seizing  him  by  the  nose,  threw  a  musk-melon  at  hit 
head,  exclaiming  with  an  equestrian  Uugh :  *  That  ought  to  make  at  least  one 
mango.'    And  go  he  did,  that 's  certain,  all  to  squash. 

'  Lbmov.    a  challenge  will  ensue,  doubtiess. 

*  Raspbbsrt.  By  no  means.  No  one  knows  better  than  Gardener  that  Horse- 
Badish  shoots  like  the  devil  in  the  spring,  and  one  fall  he  has  already  received 
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from  him.  It  would  be  uareasonable  to  — ^  Bat  drop  the  subject,  for  here 
comes  Mrs.  Tree,  who  seema  to  wear  a  very  cypreny  look. 

*  Mrs.  Trxi.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Yon  have  heard,  no  doubt^  that  I 
have  lost  those  young  limbs  of  mine.  Well,  perhaps  it 's  for  the  best :  offsprings 
are  a  great  trouble  and  expense,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  should  pine  more  at 
the  loss  of  my  trunk.    Fine  growing  weather,  this.    Adieu ! 

'  Pear.  Pine  more  I  I  should  say  she  is  one  of  the  pine-Amo^s.  There  is 
Tcry  little  of  the  weeping-wiUow  about  her. 

*  Lbmon.  No,  the  stingy  old  creature  I  No  doubt  she  *d  haTC  been  cut  down 
by  the  loss  of  her  trunk — she  ^d  hare  been  chop-fallen  then.  Instead  of  pining, 
she  talks  sprucer  than  ever.  I  do  n't  beUeye  she  eyen  went  to  the  expense  of 
haying  the  poor  little  things  inoculated ;  a  yery  little  matter  would  have  given 
them  succor.  She  said  the  other  day  she  was  trying  bark  on  theuL  But  I  vow, 
here  comes  Aspen.  Aspen,  why  so  agitated  f  Is  there  any  thing  strange  in  the 
wind? 

'  Aspkn-Trbb.  I  'm  in  such  a  flutter,  that  I  can  scarce  tell  you  of  our  common 
danger.  But  in  a  word,  whether  it  was  on  account  of  our  extreme  admiration 
for  the  Woods  and  the  Forest,  or  that  the  Chestnuts  and  Oaks  began  to  rail  at 
him,  and  give  oifence,  it  has  entered  the  head  of  Hickory — which  is  very  high 
just  now — to  root  me  out,  and  remove  my  trembling  deposits  from  the  bank 
on  which  I  was  reared  by  the  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  Supplication  is  useless. 
Old  Hickory  will  not  bend^  though  we  tell  him  of  our  breaking  —  and  I  advise  all 
of  you,  who,  like  me,  have  branches,  to  cut  and  run. 

*  Lbmoit.  My  skin  stands  a  double  chance  to  be  saved  —  for  if  I  cut,  I  shall 
surely  run.    But  are  you  serious? 

*Aspkn-Treb.  Serious!  I  tell  you  the  sooner  you  all  cut  stick,  the  better. 
Hickory  runs  wonderfully.    I  'm  off. 

*  Lbicon.  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  for  the  question  f  All  in  favor  of  taking 
our  leaves,  will  please  bow. 

*  [T%ey  bow  uftantmotcf/y,  and  exewU  as  fatt  as  their 
limbs  eon  carry  <Aem.] ' 

*  Tolerable,'  and  'to  be  enduredl*  ...  There  was  a  ^Suicide  of  an 
Unknown  Man  at  Newark '  recorded  in  the  journals  reoentij,  which  seemed  to 
us,  in  its  drcumstances,  to  possess  more  than  common  pathos.  He  obtamed 
lodgings  at  the  *  Columbia  House,'  for  which  he  paid  in  advance.  He  had 
been  rich,  but  was  now  poor,  and  sick  witii  consumption.  He  left  nothing  bj 
which  he  could  be  identified.  He  kept  a  sort  of  diary,  the  last  record  in  which 
was  the  foUowing : 

*  I  DIB  by  my  own  hands.  Ko  one  is  to  blame  for  my  death.  Disease  and  poverty 
have  brought  me  to  this  act  Poverty,  age,  and  misfortune  hare/oroed  me  to  this. 
I  would  not  live  a  beggar  nor  die  a  pauper.  Give  me  a  grave.  Cfon  have  mer^  on 
my  soul  I  I  have  never  knowingly  injured  or  wronged  any  one.  yet  I  have  suflEered 
many  wrongs.  I  die  content  and  without  fear.  God  is  Just  and  merciful.  Gould  I 
make  my  own  |^ve,  I  would  not  ask  mankind  for  a  grave.  I  have  lived  independent 
and  wish  to  die  so,  but  I  cannot  make  my  own  gprave.  So  I  must  become  a  beggar 
after  death,  and  even  beg  my  own  mve.  I  do  not  wish  my  name  to  be  known. 
Those  who  have  an  interest  in  my  behalf  know  all,  for  I  have  informed  them.  Fare- 
well to  this  world,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  1    Here  is  my  death-bed  I ' 

There  spoke  a  broken  heart,  *  aweary  of  the  world.'  While  we  condemn, 
let  us  pity  the  poor  wayward  wanderer.  God  only  knows  how  much  he 
bad  suffered  in  'mind,  body,  and  estatol'    -    -    .    Who  is  'The  Girl  th<»t 
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livei  in  Drewf^  Whore  «  Drew?  Who  is  the  enamored  swain?  Our 
&r-western  correspondent  is  courteous,  and  has  laid  us  under  obligations  to 
him :  hut  he  should  have  been  more  explicit :  and  for  that  matter,  so  should 
the  poet  whose  amatory  effusion  he  sends  us : 


'  Of  all  the  girls,  both  freat  and  small, 

And  I  have  seen  a  lew, 
Bj  far  the  prettiest  of  them  all 
Is  the  girl  that  lires  in  Drew. 

'  If  I  possessed  great  mines  of  wealth, 
Attractions  not  a  few, 
I  would  give  them  all,  except  good  health, 
For  the  girl  that  lives  in  Brew. 


'  Oh  I  did  I  dare  to  tell  her  name, 

It  I  would  tell  to  yon ; 
But  she  is  pretty  —  so  she  is, 
The  girl  that  lives  in  Drew. 

'Should  I  succeed  in  winning  her, 

Which  I  expect  to  do, 
I  will  say  sofuY :  *Now,  my  dear. 
You  cannot  live  in  Drew  I ' ' 


Probability  finrois  the  conclusion  that  she  did  n't  live  out  of  Drew,  for  the 
poet's  especial  sake,  at  least  -  -  -  To-dat,  as  we  write,  beginneth  the 
'moneth  Juna'    For  a  wonder, 

'Tek  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
Blue  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright' 

on  the  bosom  of  the  broad  Hudson  before  us ;  but  *  our  heart  is  not  here : '  it 
is  away  with  our  brothers  of  the  *Nbrth  Woods  Walton  Clvh^  amidst  the 
lakes  and  the  mountain  solitudes  of  that  primitive  region ;  as  fresh  now  as 
when  first  they  came  from  the  haild  of  the  Almightt.  Almost  a  year  ago  we 
were  there,  with  a  pleasant  party,  which,  with  the  scenes  we  saw,  and  the 
enjoyment  we  secured,  can  never  be  forgotten.  How  we  went  from  John 
M.  Lans's  hoBpitable  though  lone  retreat ;  how  we  disported  on  the  borders  and 
the  waters  of  the  ♦North'  and  ^South'  lakes  of  the  *Tract'  of  Brown  ;  how 
we  visited,  and  threw  our  lines  into,  the  next  larger  of  these  mountain  sheets 
of  crystal ;  how  we  *  expanded '  at  the  ♦Shanty,'  under  the  supervision  of  the 
bladcest-eyed  and  handsomest  Falstaff  that  ever  sported  an  authentic  abdo- 
minal periphery ;  how  we  visited  the  Statfr-Beservoirs  for  supplying  (twenty-five 
miles  off)  the  feeders  of  the  Black  River  Canal :  are  not  all  these  things  writ- 
ten with  a  stylus  in  our  memories  ?  Yea,  verily  I  But  hear  a  brother-member 
of  the  *  Walton,'  who  writes  firom  his  home  in  Old  Kentucky,  to  our  friend 
*Adax  Stghte,'  express  our  emotions  and  those  of  two  other  members  in  our 
umnediate  vicinage,  at  not  being  able  to  Join  the  choice  spirits  who  are  at 
this  moment,  no  doubt,  luxuriating  upon  the  delicious  ♦  Speckled  '  which  they 
have  wiled  from  the  blue  waters : 

*  Mt  Dbab  Scholbfikld  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  North  Woods  Walton  Club's  nro- 
ceedinss,  through  our  friend  Gsobqi  D.Trbitticb,  for  which  I  am  much  oblisea  to 
TOO.  I  feel  at  once  all  the  Free  Masonry  of  the  angle.  I  sit  at  jour  festive  Board ; 
I  taste  your  palatable  viands ;  I  enjoy  the  wit,  the  laush,  the  illumined  faces ;  I  forset 
the  cares  of  business  and  of  ambition,  and  like  a  colt  with  his  bridle  slipped,  1  take 
to  the  woods  again. 

'  I  pass  along  the  deep  wooded  valleys,  musical  with  the  notes  of  the  red-bird  and 
the  thrush :  I  climb  the  winding  rooky  paths  of  the  mountain ;  I  draw  a  deep  breath 
of  admiration,  as  the  world-wide  prospect  of  mountain,  forest,  and  winding  streams 
looms  up  before  me ;  I  pitch  with  you  the  tents  uppn  some  wood-fringed,  pebble- 
shored  lake ;  I  hear  trickling  down  the  moss-coverejl  rock  the  crystal  rfll,  which  to 
the  thirsty  angler  is  sweeter  than  all  the  wines  of  sunny  France  or  classic  Italy. 
Then  comes  we  hurr^  in  flxins  up  the  established  cosmess  of  the  tent,  or  the 
wooden  hut.  Then,  with  gun  in  hand,  with  cap  and  pouch,  and  powder  all  examined, 
I  look  at  the  bearing  of  the  sun,  the  water-courses  and  mountain  ranges,  and  then, 
with  wild  expectation,  I  strike  out  into  the  untrodden  retreats  of  the  ^forest  flocks.' 
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Or,  with  delioftte  rieging  nicelj  arranged,  with  timelj  worm  or  alert  minnow,  I  seat 
mjself  on  some  projecting  rock,  I  draw  the  ruby-gemmed  trout  to  mj  caeer  embrace ! 

1  return  as  twilight  steals  orer  the  receding  hills  to  the  fire-lit  camp.  Then  for  the 
greedy  inspection  of  the  deer  and  the  trout !  Then  for  the  grateful  fry  —  the  steam- 
ing camp-kettle — the  aromatic  coffee !  Then  we  stretch  ourselres,  with  unshod  feet, 
upon  the  bough-feathered  couch,  and  tell  and  hear  the  tangled  yams  of  each  ad- 
yen  turer  by  •  sea  and  shore.'  *  Yes,  Sir  I  New- York  is  a  good  place  to  go  for fish- 
hooks ! '  But  here  is  the  manly  spirit's  play-flrround !  I  remember  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  place,  the  memorable  effusion  of  an  old  *  Walton  '  comrade  of  mine. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  a  small  town,  yet  a  heart  illy  suited  to  such  employ  of  a  court, 
swelled  in  his  bosom,  and  turned  loose  contemplations,  as  he  held  the  fflass  whose 
glowing  tints  were  reflected  in  joyial  faces,  and  exclaimed :  '  O  boys  T  is  n't  this 
grand?    This  crystal  water — this  pure,  untainted  air — this  untamed  nature — this 

glorious  liquor — and  not  a rascal  in  an  hundred  miles  of  us ! '    These,  Sir,  are 

my  sentiments. 

<  I  wish  I  could  be  with  yon.  I  am  with  yon.  Hy  heart  is  with  you.  No  '  spirif  a 
jnggle,'  no  second  sight,  no  witches'  frolic,  are  needed  here.  All  is  distinct  m  the 
mind's  eye :  painted  on  memory's  retina,  the  past,  and  the  coming  time  : 

*  *  A  LAST  request  permit  m«  here, 
When  yearly  jt  assemble  a* : 
One  round,  I  ask  It  with  a  tear, 
2b  k4m  who  minds  you  Jiur  awa\* 

<  May  your  shadows  neyer  be  less ;  majr  your  forests  neyer  fail,  your  lakes  never 
grow  dry,  your  deer  neyer  die  out,  your  wiyes  neyer  grow  old,  jour  children  never 
grow  less ;  may  your  sweet-hearts  grow  more  plenty ;  may  you  liye  a  thousand  years, 
and  then  may  you  be  hunff  up  for  a  relic. 

*  Your  sincere  brother  of  the  gun  and  the  angle,  Cassius  M.  Clat. 

*C.  M.  ScHOLKFULD,  Cotretponding  Secretary  of  th«  JfortA-Woodt  WdUon  Club.* 

When  next  the  Club  do  go  abroad  In  the  woods,  'may  we  be  there  to  see' 
and  to  feel  with  the  members  thereof  including  our  immediate  confrireB 
*  hereaway  I '  -  -  -  *J.  Collection  of  Familiar  QvotiUiona  *  is  the  title 
of  a  Boston  yolume,  which  baa  just  passed  to  a  tlurd  edition.  We  have 
not  seen  the  work  —  only  a  reyiew  of  it;  judging  from  which,  we  may 
assume  it  to  be  a  usefiil  as  well  as  an  entertaining  book.  In  it,  the  tenn 
'masterly  inactivity*  is  taken  from  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  given  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  :  '  Gon  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  whidi 
every  body  who  did  n't  suppose  it  was  in  the  Bible,  credited  to  Sterne,  was 
stolen  by  him  from  Geobgb  Hbbbbbt,  who  translated  it  from  the  French  of 
Henri  Estienne,  who  wrote,  in  1694 :  '  God  measures  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
sheep.'  '  The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates '  was  '  conveyed '  by  Oowpbr 
trom  Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  ^Siris.^  Wordsworth's  'The  child  is  father 
of  the  man,'  is  traced  frx>m  him  to  Milton,  and  from  Milton  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  'Like  angel's  visits,  few  and  fiur  between'  is* the  ofi&pring  of  an 
'hook':  itisito^  Thomas  Campbell's  original  thought  Old  John  Noeris 
(1658)  used  it,  and  after  him  Robert  Blair,  as  late  as  1746.  '  There 's  a  gude 
time  coming'  is  Scoti^s  phrase  in  ' Rob  Rot'  ;  and  the  'Almighty  Dollar '  is 
Washinqton  Irvino's  happy  hit  These,  with  numerous  other  fimiiliar  quo- 
tations, are  traced,  link  by  Unk,  to  their  original  source,  in  tbe  book  to  which 
we  have  referred.  By-the-by,  this  work  would  supply  a  deddcratum,  we 
thmk,  in  Mr.  Spabroworass's  library.  Once  when  he  was  sitting  for  a  por- 
traiture of  his  lineaments  in  Mr.  Elliott's  studio,  he  pumped  us  dry,  in 
eliciting  from  us  the  names  of  the  authors  of  some  thirty  or  forty  little  lite- 
rary tid-bits,  which  he  quoted.  At  length  he  repeated  a  fiimiliar  distich : 
'  Who  wrote  that  t '  he  asked.  '  Shakspearb,'  we  roplied.  '  No :  you  're 
out  again.    That  is  from  Prior.'    '  Very  well,'  said  we,  '  then  (^  course  be 
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has  a  prior  claim  to  it :  but  you  need  n't  use  your  literary  forcing-pump  any 
more :  we  do  n't  know  any  thing  about  any  other  quotations  which  you  are 
going  to  mention.'  This  is  our  only  pun.  It  was  our  first  and  our  last  Oh  1 
no:  we  did  make  one  morel  -  -  -  *Have  we  a  *  Punch'  among  us?' 
We  unhesitatingly  reply  that  we  haye,  or  something  often  quite  as  good,  in  the 
IfeW'Tarh  Weeldy  Picayune,  Since  ^Dobsticks' entered  upon  the  duties 
of  editor  of  this  liyely  and  piquant  journal,  there  haye  appeared  in  its  columns, 
from  his  pen,  articles  which  haye  been  as  witty  and  sparkling  as  any  thing 
which  has  graced  the  pages  of  Punch  during  the  same  period.  Such  was  his 
description  of  a  yisit  to  a  cridcet-match,  and  his  satirical  but  truthful  defence 
of  little  boys.  Nor  is  it  only  Am  or  telling  satire,  which  characterize  the  con- 
tents of  The  Picayune,  Eyery  now  and  then  the  reader  of  this  amusing 
sheet  will  chance  upon  a  bit  of  sound  argument  upon  some  preyalent  public 
topic,  and  not  unfrequently  a  touch  of  tender  pathos,  which  shows  that  the 
editor  possesses  true  feeling  as  well  as  himior.  Take  for  example,  the  an- 
nexed passage  from  some  desultory  remarks  upon  *  Moving  on  May-Day ' ; 

*  Tkk  first  of  Maj  is  a  great  day  in  New-Tork  city ;  a  rattling,  clattering ;  crashing, 
smashing,  hurrying,  sknrrying,  tearing,  swearing  day.  Ah  I  how  many  hearts  and 
looking-glasses  are  broken  in  our  big  oily  on  this  day !  How  many  cherished  pieces 
of  furniture  are  shivered  in  the  rude  embraces  of  Celtic  exiles  1  How  many  Irishmen 
knock  the  skin  off  their  knuckles,  and  present  themselres  to  their  employers,  bleed- 
ing and  perspiring  spectacles,  with  bits  of.  straw  sticking  in  their  dusty  whiskers. 
How  many  FasDnna  and  Fanniks  stand  howling  through  the  long  day  in  full  rig, 
waiting  to  get  into  the  new  house  and  hare  something  to  eat.  How  many  Hibernians 
tealously  ruin  how  many  clocks  by  packing  small  stray  articles  among  the  works. 
How  many  emigrants  roll  down  stairs  orer  hair-mattresses.  How  many  wires  wish 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  houses,  and  that  we  could  all  lire  as  the  cows  do.  How 
many  mothera'  hearts  ache  aa  they  see  their  little  stock  of  accumulated  household 
treasures  carted  away  after  the  auction-sale,  rendered  necessary  by  hard  times,  and 
CHABLST'a  losses  in  business.  Those  treasures  which  have  become  sacred  relics, 
yolumes  containing  the  history  of  the  family.  That  wee  crib,  thrown  carelessly  in 
the  cart,  is  the  one  on  which  little  Willcb  died,  and  there,  where  the  carman  puts  his 
heavy  cow-hide  boot,  is  the  very  spot  grasped  by  his  white  hand,  as  he  lisped  those 
last  worda,  recorded  on  the  scrap  of  paper  whieh  envelopea  a  lock  of  light  hair. 
'  Don't  cry,  Kamma,  I 'm  goin'  to  be  a  velly  good  boy  note.*  That  was  the  piano  on 
which  Fabht  played  so  often  before  she  married  and  died.  That  is  the  book-case  in 
whidi  Gbobgb  kept  those  precious  volumes  which  helped  to  gain  that  flattering 
notice  firom  the  President  of  Harvard :  he  will  be  sorry  it  is  gone  when  he  comes 
back  from  California,  poor  fellow :  however,  he  is  a  smart  boy,  and  will  make  the 
fronily'a  fortune  yet  Tea,  yea :  the  first  of  Hay  tears  many  an  old  garment  into 
shreds.' 

There  k  nothing  mawkish  or  '  pumped-up '  in  this.  It  is  natural  sympathy, 
naturally  and  feelingly  expressed.  -  -  -  A  recent  Memphis  journal  has  the 
following: 

*THa  JTaie  IHsbee  on  her  last  trip  had  among  her  passengers  a  gentleman  of  Boli- 
var, who  waa  going  to  see  a  friend  of  his,  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  His  business  was 
this :  one  day  last  week  he  saw  a  nondescript  sort  of  article  floating  down  the  Missis- 
sippi near  his  plantation :  it  resembled  a  miniature  Noah's  ark,  with  the  hull  knocked 
OIL  Curiosity  led  him  to  board  it,  when  he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  in  the 
store  of  a  firiend  residing  fifty  miles  up  the  river  I  The  contents  were  not  greatly  in- 
jured. He  tied  the  store  to  the  shore,  and  started  off  to  let  his  trading  fhend  know 
where  he  might  find  his  lost  place  of  business.' 

Our  friend  Captain  Hulse,  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road  steam-boat 
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*  Erie,'  was  mentioning  the  fbregcung  circumstance  the  other  night  in  the  pilot- 
house of  that  spacious  steamer,  while  himself  and  *  Zack  Stall  *  and  *  Bill 
WiTHERWAZ,'  pilots,  Were  peering  throc^  the  dim  night4iasGe  for  a  Hudson 
river  vessel,  which  at  first  they  could  n't  well  *  make  out,'  although  it  proved 
to  be  a  *  wing4md-wing '  craft,  bound  up  the  Tappaan-Zeei  Now  it  came  to 
pass,  that  while  we  were  looking  at  this  dubious  stranger,  Bbainard's  sub- 
lime and  ludicrous  lines,  *  Tht  Captair^  came  to  minO,  and  we  repeated  it, 
with  such  roars  of  laughter  at  the  end,  as  are  seldom  heard  in  a  play-housa 
'  I  wish,'  said  the  Captain,  ^  that  you  would  print  that  in  the  Knickerbockeb  : 
do :  there's  not  a  coasting  skipper  in  our  waters,  I  '11  be  bound,  but  will  want 
a  copy  of  it'  We  promised  to  do  it ;  the  more  readily,  that  in  quoting  it  from 
memory,  a  long  time  ago,  we  omitted  three  of  the  finest  lines  in  the  efEusion : 
nor,  if  we  remember  rightly,  did  we  premise  that  the  basis  of  the  lines  was  this 
simple  paragn^h  in  the  ship-news  of  a  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  journal :  *  Arrived, 
schooner  '  Fame,'  firom  Charleston,  via  New-London.  While  at  anchor  in  that 
harbor,  during  the  rain-storm  on  Thursday  evening  last,  the  *Fame'  was  run 
foul  of  by  the  wreck  of  the  Methodist  meeting-house  fix>m  Norwich,  which  was 
carried  away  in  the  late  fineshet'  Now  observe  what  the  poet  constructed  out 
of  such  scanty  materiel : 

'  SoLimc  he  paced  upon  that  schooner's  deck, 
And  mattered  of  his  hardships :  '  I  have  been 


Where  the  wild  will  of  Mississippi's  tide 

Has  dashed  me  on  the  sswrer:  I  nave  sailed 

In  the  thiok  night,  along  tne  ware-washed  edge 

Of  ice,  in  acres,  bv  the  pitiless  coast 

Of  Labrador ;  ana  I  have  scraped  my  keel 

O'er  coral  rocks  in  Hadaffascar  seas : 

And  often  in  my  cold  and  mid-night  watch. 

Hare  heard  the  warning-voice  of  the  lee  shore 

Speaking  in  breakers  I    Ay,  and  I  have  seen 

The  whiue  and  sword-fish  fight  beneath  my  born: 

And,  when  they  made  the  deep  boil  like  a  pot^ 

Have  swung  into  its  vortex :  and  I  know 

To  cord  my  vessel  with  a  sailor's  skill. 

And  brave  such  dangers  with  a  sailor's  heart : 

But  never  yet  upon  the  stormv  wave. 

Or  where  the  river  mixes  with  the  main, 

Or  in  the  chafing  anchorage  of  the  bay, 

In  all  my  rough  experience  of  harm, 

Het  I — a  Memodist  Meeting-houae  1 

<  Cat-head,  or  beam,  or  davit  has  it  none, 
Starboard  nor  larboard,  f^nwale,  stem  nor  stem : 
It  comes  in  such  a  'questionable  shape,' 
I  cannot  even  meak  it  I    Up  jib,  Jobbt, 
And  make  for  Bridgeport  I    There,  where  Stratford-Pointy 
Long-Beach,  Fairweather  Island,  and  the  buoy. 
Are  safe  from  such  encounters,  we  'llprot^/ 
And  Yankee  legends  long  shall  tell  the  tale, 
That  once  a  Charleston  schooner  was  beset, 
Biding  at  anchor,  by — a  Meeting-house.' 

We  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire  in  this,  the  grand  sublimity  of  the 
descriptive  portion,  or  the  utter  ridiculousness  of  tiie  oondosion.  There  is 
another  piece  of  B&ainabd's,  less  known,  even  to  the  general  reader,  which. is 
quite  in  the  same  vein.  Like  the  foregoing,  it  was  suggested  by  a  brief  news- 
paper paragraph,  to  the  fbUowing  purport :  '  Two  large  bags  containing  news- 
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papers,  were  stolen  from  the  boot  behind  a  mail-ooadi  between  New-Brunsvrick 
and  Bridgetown,  New-Jersey.  The  straps  securing  the  bags  in  the  boot  were 
cut,  and  nothing  else  injured  or  removed  therefrom.  The  letter  mails  are  al- 
ways carried  in  the  front  boot  of  the  coach,  under  the  driver's  feet,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  so  easily  approached'    The  lines  were  entitled  *  The  Boiler :  * 

'  Thv  moon  hangs  lightly  on  yon  western  hill : 
And  now  it  gives  a  parting  look,  like  one 
Who  sadly  leaves  the  guilty.    Ton  and  I 
Mast  watch,  when  all  is  dark,  and  steal  alons 
Br  these  lone  trees,  and  wait  for  plunder.    Hush ! 
I  hear  the  coming  of  some  luckless  wheel, 
Bearing  we  know  not  what :  perhaps  the  wealth 
Tom  from  the  needy,  to  be  hoarded  up 
Br  those  who  only  eouni  it ;  and  perhaps 
Tne  spendthrift's  losses,  or  the  gambler's  gainsi, 
The  thrivinff  merchant's  rich  remittances, 
Or  the  small  trifle  some  poor  senring  girl 
Sends  to  her  poorer  parents.    But  come  on : 
Be  cautions  I    There  —  't  is  done :  and  now  awaj. 
With  breath  drawn  in,  and  noiseless  step,  to  seek 
The  darkness  that  befits  so  dark  a  deed. 
Now  strike  your  light    Ye  powers  that  look  upon  us ! 
What  hare  we  here  ?    '  Whiss,' '  Sentinels,'  *  Gazettes,' 
'Heralds,'  and  'Posts,'  and  Couriers;'  'Mercuries,' 
'Recorders,'  'Advertisers,'  and  'Intelligencers;' 
'  Advocates,'  and  '  Auroras.'    There,  what 's  that ! 
That  's—a '  Price  Current.' 

'  I  do  renerate 
The  man  who  rolls  the  smooth  and  silky  sheet 
Upon  the  well-cut  copper.    I  respect 
The  worthier  names  or  those  who  Hgn  bank-bills : 
And,  though  no  literarv  man,  I  love 
To  read  their  short  and  pithy  sentences. 
But  I  hate  types,  and  printers,  and  the  Rang 
Of  editors  and  scribblers.    Their  remarks, 
Essays,  songs,  paragraphs,  and  prophecies, 
I  utterly  detest.    And  these,  particularly, 
Are  lust  the  meanest  and  most  rascally, 
'Stale  and  unprofitable'  publications 
I  ever  read  in  my  life  I ' 

We  have  a  retrospective  sympathy  for  that  unfortunate  *  operator*  —  more, 
a  great  deid,  than  we  have  for  Tuckeruan,  the  last-reported  mail-robber,  now 
expiatuig  his  deliberately-committed  crime,  by  twenty-one  years  of  painful  ser- 
vitude in  the  Connecticut  state-prisoa  -  -  -  Somebodt  has  taken  a  long 
leap  forward,  in  the  condition  of  our  ncne  *  Qreat  Metropolis,*  and  given  us  the 
'  Bin  of  Fare'  of  a  fashionable  restaurant  on  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Avenue  I 
By  the  time  New-Tork  widens  to  that  extent,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
■dence  of  cookery  will  have  so  far  advanced,  that  the  following  delicacies  may 
be  made  acceptable  to  the  most  fastidious  gourmet.  Among  the  '  Soupe  *  are 
included:  *  Chipmunk,*  *Frog,'  *  Pea-nut,*  *  Corn-cob,*  and  'Cockroach  d  la 
Ckinaie:  The  'Fieh  *  department  will  be  enriched  by  *  Fillets  of  Biince,*  with 
'Clams;*  *  Lizards,  with  Jellies ;  *  'Snails  on  the  Half-shell;*  the '^^^i^ef*  by 
*  Kangaroo,  with  Parsnip  JeUy ; '  *  Mutton  and  Turnips,*  and  *  Hens,  twenty- 
ax  years  old ; '  the  Entries  by  '  Boned  Moskrat ;  *  Tenderloin  of  Jackass, 
hided;*  'Lap-dog  Chops,  with  Spinach;  *  ' Woodchucks; *  'Bears*  Feet,  with 
IVnffles; '  'White-mice,  breaded ;  *  and  '  Croquettes  of  Ea^es*  Feet,  with  Ma- 
dora  Sauce,*  etc    The  BoaeU  are  neither  so  rich  nor  various,  although  they 
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embrace  rare  dishes;  as : 'SMUDe  of  Beef;* 'CoWLi^tB;'  <  Pludced  Sheep,' 
and  *Sowb'  Ears.'  There  is  abondanoe  of  ^Oame^  among  whidi  we  find: 
'Owls,  larded;*  'Wolyes,*  'Qray-headed  Squirrels,'  and  'Wild-catB.'  The 
'VegetahlM  and  LenerW  ofo  a  *rich  treat:'  such  as  *  Whale's  Blubber 
Jellj;'  'loe-cream,  made  last  year;'  ' Horse^hestnuts ; '  'Swill-milk;'  'Craba, 
frosted;'  'Pigs'Feet;'  '  Speckled  Apples ; '  andthelika  'WineiandLiquan' 
dose  the  bill:  among  which  are  enumerated:  'Clam-broth;'  *  Root-beer;' 
*  Jersey  Lightning ; '  *•  Turnip  Juice ; '  '  Twioos'  Hair  RestoratiTe ; '  '  Yankee 
Ghampaigne ; ' '  Mother's  Reliei|'  and  so  forth.  Happy  will  be  the  man  who  shall 
be  able  to  dine  at  this  restaurant,  in  Ayenue  Two-hundred  and  Two  I  It  must 
needs  proye  a  feast  'to  be  remembered  I '  -  -  -  If  it  were  not  such  supreme 
folly,  and  such  wretdied  bad  taste,  we  could  find  it  in  our  heart  most  heartily  to 
laugh  at  the  immense  pains  some  of  our  would-be  correspondents  take  to  mag- 
nify the  Pbbsidbmt's  simple  English.  There  lies  before  us  a  most  labored  article 
finom  one  '  Clio,'  of  a  Southern  State,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  have  stricen 
magniloquently  to  express  thoughts  which  would  have  been  entirely  acceptable, 
if  dothod  in  the  terse  and  simple  yemacular  which  best  became  them.  It  re- 
minds us  of  an  '  exercise '  of '  Ollapod's,  once  published  in  the  ^Philadelphia 
DjUy  Oaiette^  of  which  he  was  so  many  years  the  editor,  wherein  he  trans- 
formed a  few  old  maxims  into  the  cumbrous  grandiloquence  of  many  scribblers 
of  the  time.    We  recall  a  few  examples : 

*Do  fit  count  your  Chiekent  he/ore  thty  are  Sdlchsd  :  *  Enumerate  not  your  adoles- 
cent puUets  ere  they  cease  to  be  oriform.  'Sauce  for  the  Oooee  ie  Sauce  for  tie 
Gander  :*  The  calinarj  adornments  which  snffice  for  the  female  of  the  race  Anaert 
maj  be  relished  also  with  the  masculine  adult  of  the  same  species.  *Let  Well-enough 
Alone : '  Suffer  a  health  j  sufficiency  to  remain  in  solitude.  *Put  a  Beggar  on  Horee- 
back,  and  he  loill  ride  to  the  Devil :  *  Establish  a  mendicant  upon  the  uppermost  sec- 
tion of  a  charger,  and  he  will  transport  himself  to  Apolltok.  *The  lead  Said^  the 
eoonest  Mended :  *  The  minimum  of  an  offensive  remark  is  cobbled  with  the  greatest 
promptitude.  **  Tie  an  ill  Wind  that  btowe  nobody  Good :  *  That  gale  is  truly  diseased 
which  puffeth  benefaction  to  nonenity.  'Looking  two  Waye  for  Sunday  :  *  Scrutiniz- 
ing in  duple  directions  for  the  Christian  Sabbath.  *A  Stitch  in  Timeeaoee  Mne:' 
The  first  impression  of  a  needle  upon  a  rent  obyiateth  a  nine-fold  introduction.' 

There  were  many  more  of  these  un-simplified  apothegms,  but  the  foregoing 
are  all  that  we  can  now  remember.  You  may  call  a  hat  a  '  swart  sombrero,' 
or  a  '  glossy  four-and-nine,  to  storm  impermeable ; '  but  after  all,  praps  it 's  as 
well  to  call  it  a  hat:  it  if  a  hat,  '  Sawwaw-EDOWARD-A-Lnroy-A-BuLLwio  I  * 
So  says  Thacke&at's  '  Jeems  '  to  Bulwxb  :  and  he  is  right  But  it  made  Bvh- 
^VER  *  hopping  mad,'  notwithstanding.  -  -  •  Russell,  the  world-known  Cri- 
mean correspondent  of  the  London  T^mes^  writing  from  India,  giyes  a  most 
spirited  and  graphic  description  of  the  storming,  capture,  and  sacking  of  the 
stronghold  of  Lucknow.  The  plunder  of  the  King's  palace  and  harem  by  the 
soldiers,  must  haye  furnished  a  *rich'  scena  Diamonds  and  pearls  of  count- 
less worth ;  gorgeous,  oostiy  India  shawls ;  gold  lace,  mirrors,  and  precious  or- 
naments, and  jewelled  arms;  all  fell  a  prey  to  the  rayaging,  destroying  troops. 
There  is  one  thing  mentioned  by  the  Times  correspondent,  which  rather  &yor- 
ably  impresses  us  towaixl  some  of  the  routed  natiye  nobility :  there  were  found 
in  the  palace  and  adjoining  localities,  great  numbers  of  gorgeously-oniamented 
EiteSj  which  it  is  stated  they  were  yery  fond  of  flying.    Now  here  is  an  eyi> 
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denoe  of  ctTilizatioii;  of  a  capacity  and  a  taste  for  better  things  than  massacre, 
ing  innocent  women  and  children.  How  they  could  perform  such  cruel  deeds, 
and  then  go  forth  to  the  innocent  amusement  of  sending  up  a  splendid  kite 
into  the  blue  Indian  heavens,  passes  our  comprehension.  Apropoi  of 
KrrES :  the  frame  of  our  ^Leviathan^  must  be  reduced,  before  it  can  rise  into 
the  dear  empyrean  which  over-hangs  and  circles  &ir  and  verdant  Rockland. 
It  was  constructed  for  us  by  a  veritable  Brunel  among  kite-architects ;  but 
when  we  found  that  it  would  take  a  hard-twisted  clothes-line  of  Russian-hemp 
to  hold  it,  and  that  it  would  most  likely  take  us  up  with  it,  reel  and  all,  we 
were  compelled  to  entertain  a  proposition  for  reducing  it  to  less  formidable  di- 
mensions. But  even  then,  it  will  be  the  most  elephantine  bow-kite  that  has 
ever  been  seen  in  these  latitudes.  When  a  mighty  wind  shall  serve,  it  will 
commence  its  atrial  voyage  from  the  top  of  '  Rocldand  Tower.'  The  invita- 
tions have  been  out  for  some  time.  -  -  -  <  Ch ablbs  Mathews  the  Younger ' 
has  been  '  faulty,*  and  the  newspapers  have  caused  the  public  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact :  so  has  Mr.  DAVEypomr.  Comparisons,  by  no  means  *•  odorous '  to 
the  son,  have  been  drawn  between  him  and  his  honored  and  honorable  sire ;  a 
roan  universally  respected,  and  an  actor  without  an  equal  in  his  extraordinary 
rdle.  Who  does  not  remember  him,  some  twenty-four  years  ago,  at  the  old 
Park  Theatre,  (treasured  be  its  memory  I)  with  hk  simple  covered  table  before 
him,  seated  behind  which  he  presented  to  crowded  audiences  a  whole  picture- 
gallery  of  unmistakable  portraits,  within  the  space  of  two  hours?  At  that 
time,  our  friend  Charles  Stetson,  of  the  ^  Astor,'  then  recently  of  the  *  Tre- 
HONT,'  Boston,  where  he  knew  Mathews  *  from  top  to  toe,'  used  to  tell  many 
amusing  anecdotes  of  him,  and  among  them  the  following :  *  When  I  was  about 
leaving  Liverpool  for  America,'  said  Mathews  to  Stetson,  one  day  at  the 

*  Tremont,'  *  I  asked  the  Yankee  captain,  as  we  were  lying  in  the  stream,  why 
we  were  not  off  *  Waiting  for  the  mail,'  said  he.  *  When  do  you  expect  it  ? ' 
I  asked.  *  In  about  twenty  minutes,'  was  the  reply.  It  was  two  full  hours 
before  the  mail  came,  but  we  at  last  started — and  only  started ;  for  in  about 

*  twenty-minutes '  there  was  another  stop.  *  What  is  this  for  ? '  said  I.  *  Wait- 
ing for  a  pilot'  *  How  long  before  he  will  be  on  board  ? '  *  In  about  twenty 
minutes,'  said  the  skipper  again :  and  so  it  was  all  the  way  over.  A  gale  was 
never  *  calculated '  to  last '  twenty  minutes,'  and  that  space  of  time  was  like- 
wise the  terminating  duration  of  a  calm :  and  if  a  man  was  black-and-blue  with 
seasickness,  he  was  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  *  it  might  Jbe  all  over  in 
twenty  minutes ! '  Soon  after  I  had  arrived,  and  taken  lod^gs  in  New-York, 
there  comes  me  up  one  morning  a  waiter  in  hot  haste,  with :  *  Mr.  Mathews  I 
Mr.  Mathews  I  you  can't  stay  here  not  no  longer,  S^  1 '  *  Why  not,  you  vil- 
lain ?'     '  'Cause  you  can't,  S&  ?    *  What 's  the  matter  ? — what  is  the  reason 

I  can't?    "Cause,  S^  Mr.  W ^  the  *  keeper,'  has  bu'sted,  S4,  and  the 

sheriff  has  issued  a  aashra/rer,  and  the  red  flag  is  out  o'  the  window,  Sk,  a-fly- 
ing  directly  over  your  head.  Si ;  and  they  're  gwyin'  to  sell  out,  Sk'  *  Wdl, 
when  miist  I  go  ? '  ^  Why,  S^  I  'spect  you  'd  better  be  gittui  away  in  about 
twenty  minutes ! '  *  And  thus,'  continued  Mathews,  in  his  amusingly  fret- 
ful, querulous  manner,  *has  it  been  ever  since  I  first  set  my  foot  in  America. 
You  'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  have  just  returned  from  calling  to  see  an  Old 
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Country  friend,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  on  my  former  visit     *  Where  is  Mr. 

B ?' said  I  to  the  Yankee  servant     *  He  is  dead,  Sir  I'     'Dead?— d«iJ/ 

How  long  since  did  he  die?'  ^I  should  think  about  UBMiy  minute*!  —  for 
he  is  hardly  cold  yet,  Sir.'  *  In  short,'  continued  Mathews,  *"  there  is  nothing 
that  cannot  be,  and  is  not  done,  in  the  United  States  in  twenty  minutes !  * 
This  may  seem  at  first  sight,  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  let  any  one  take  notice 
how  often  the  term  is  used,  in  designating  an  *  unknown  quantity '  of  time,  and 
it  will  be  considered  a  *  veritable  verity.*  •  -  •  The  '  ear-marks '  of  our  old 
and  always  welcome  correspondent,  ^  John  Hokbtwell,*  are  visible  in  the 
lines,  *  The  Geologist  to  hie  Lott^  which  we  dip  from  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
^Daily  Oouranf  Punch  himself  would  have  snapped  up  the  piece,  and  not 
as  an  *  unconsidered  trifle '  either : 


'  Bbnbath  yoar  gase  I  do  believe 

Basaltic  boulders  thrill, 
And  that  Mount  Tom  itself  would  throb 

Obedient  to  your  will. 
So  might  jour  glances  turn  a  brick 

To  purple  amethyst, 
And  chance  to  Passion's  willing  slave 

A  cold  geologist. 

'  The  humid  rays  your  eves  emit 

Would  warm  a  stalagmite ; 
And  their  ethereal  hue  outvies 

Prismatic  lolite. 
Then  look  with  favor  as  I  thus 

Impulsive  break  my  mind. 
As  I  would  break  a  block  of  flint, 

Medisvai  life  to  find. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  love  can  claim 

Volcanic  origin. 
And  that  th'  arterial  fount  is  where 

Its  subtle  fires  begin. 
Its  calide  permeates  all  my  life, 

As  lustre  does  the  spar, 
And  courses  through  my  tingling  veins 

Like  fumes  of  cinnabar. 


'  Some  busv  gnome  has  been  at  work 

To  rob  my  mind  of  peace. 
And  changed  my  heart  to  pumice-stone. 

That  was  akin  to  gneiss. 
It  seems  to  be  as  tender  now 

As  crumbling  mica-slate. 
And  its  component  parts  are  in 

A  strange  transition-state. 

*  Tour  charms  are  printed  on  my  brain 

In  carboniferous  words,  * 

As  plainly  as  on  Hadlbt  rocks 

The  tracks  of  ancient  birds ; 
And  strata  of  new  feelings,  love. 

Crop  out  as  strong  and  bold, 
As  sand-stone  from  the  hill-side  crops 

Above  the  rocks  of  old. 

*  And  through  my  daily  life  there  runs 

The  most  delightful  thoughti^. 
As  runs  a  thread  of  precious  ore 

Through  cold  auriferous  quartz : 
And  as  the  secondary  rocks 

The  primal  over-lap. 
So  this  alluvial  sentiment 

Is  quite  distinct  from  trap ! ' 


The  piece  oondudes  with  a  point-blank  *  offer,'  conveyed  with  such  frank- 
ness, and  involving  such  prospective  promise^  that  one  would  think  it  could 
hardly  fiul  to  influence  a  ^  heart  of  stone : ' 

'  Tkuc  prithee  fix  the  happy  time— 

The  incandescent  hour, 
When  ooral  artists  shall  arise, 

To  deck  our  bridal-bower : 
And  if  some  tender  aerolites 

Should  answer  Htmbit's  knock, 
We  *\l  classify  the  specimens, 

My  love,  as  cradle  rock  1 ' 

*  Honeywell  '  is  elsewhere  represented  in  these  pages,  and  with  credit  to  the 
established  reputation  of  his  Musa  -  -  >  One  of  the  pleasantest  anecdotes 
which  *JoHN  Waters*  of  the  Knickerbockeb,  (the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gary,) 
used  to  relate  of  his  ^  Uncle  the  Parson  '  —  not  a  few  of  whose  ^sayings  and 
doings,*  as  our  readers  have  already  seen,  he  has  most  graphically  recorded — was 
the  subjoined :  The  good  ^  Parson  '  had  been  preaching,  upon  a  certsun  Sunday 
morning,  from  a  text  including  the  parable  of  the  two  houses,  one  of  whidi 
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stood  upon  a  rod^  and  the  other  upon  the  sand ;  a  parable  which  we  may 
r«uonably  assume  is  not  unknown  to  any  reader  of  these  pages.  He  wanned 
with  the  fbroe  and  beauty  of  his  theme,  until  in  the  ardor  of  his  discourse  he 
carried  away  the  wrong  Kcnue  !  *  The  rains  beat,  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew '  upon  &e  house  that  stood  upon  tJie  roeh,  'and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fiill 
therec^: '  a  mere  accidental  transposition,  of  course,  and  doubtless  not  noticed  by 
one  in  fifty  of  his  congregation.  *Uncls,^  said  the  narrator,  as  the  two  were 
walking  home  fix>m  church,  *  did  you  not  make  a  mistake  in  your  sennon  to- 
day ?  Did  you  not^  in  one  instance,  reverse  the  meaning  of  the  beautiful  parable 
which  formed  its  subject  ?  I  looked  to  see  you  re-reverse  it'  *  You  are  right, 
my  son ;  I  did  make  a  mistake :  I  am  glad  you  were  so  attentive  and  watch- 
fill  as  to  remark  it :  I  carried  away  the  wrong  house,  but  I  did  not  make  a 
mistake  in  not  stopping  to  correct  it  Suppose  I  had  done  so  ?  Both  houses 
would  then  have  been  gone,  and  not  one  would  have  been  lefl;  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  Few  saw  the  error,  I  think :  and  this  leads  me  to  say,  my  son,  that 
when  you  find  you  have  made  a  mistake,  let  somebody  else  discover  it.^  Now 
this  is  a  maxim  worthy  of  heed.  -  -  -  *  W.  F.  T.,'  of  Baltimore,  writes 
us :  *■  Tour  *  Legislative  Anecdote '  in  the  *  May  Knick.'  brought  to  my  mind 
a  very  amusing  circumstance  that  occurred  in  our  body  of  law-makers,  which, 

if  you  think  worth  the  printer^s  ink,  you  may  'throw  in.'    Mr.  W ,  the 

member  firom  A.  A.  county,  had  discoursed  for  some  time  upon  a  very  im- 
portant question :  toward  tiie  dose  of  his  remarks,  he  turned  to  his  opponent, 
and  with  flaming  eye,  and  in  thundering  tones,  he  said :  'And  now,  Sir,  do  you 
Msk  me,  who  is  the  guilty  one  ? — where  is  the  culprit  ?  As  Cicero  said  unto 
Plato,  ^Thou  art  the  man/^  The  learned  gentleman  took  his  seat  amid 
most  iHithusiastic  applausa'  -  -  -  We  made  an  instructive  visit  this 
moErning,  with  our  fiiend  Mr.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Rail-road  Machine  and  Car-Works,  at  PiermontK)n-'Udson.  We  went  to 
examine  Mr.  Hehrt  Waterman's  Measurer  of  Power  and  Distance  upon 
BaUways,  It  is  a  wonderful  'operator,'  for  so  small  a  concern :  and  like  all 
really  good  inventions,  is  as  uncomplicated  and  simple  as  it  is  invaluablei  The 
''United  States  Eailroad  JoumaV  thiis  hints  the  peculiarities  of  the 
machine: 

*TiR iiutmment  ia  <Mmpact inform,  forms  the  eonpllnff  between  the  tender  and  can,  li  not 
Uahle  to  g«t  ont  of  order,  and  registers  antomatically,  with  entire  accuracy,  the  exact  amount  of 
power  exerted  by  the  locomotive  at  every  instant,  and  sums  ap  the  whole  amount  exerted  for 
the  trip,  as  well  as  for  any  portion  of  it.  It  also  gires  the  distance  run.  The  yalue  of  such  a 
Mtasurm'  of  Pow^r  will  be  apparent  to  every  person  connected  with  a  rail-road.  It  tests  the 
merits  of  auimprorements  for  reducing  friction,  aad  of  the  various  plans  for  economising  in  the 
me  of  ftiel  and  oils.  It  shows  the  kind  of  engines  and  cars  that  oppose  the  least  resistance  from 
the  IHeUon  of  their  various  parts.  It  shows  the  tractive  power  of  the  various  kinds  of  materials 
need  for  tires;  the  different  degrees  of  resistance  due  to  the  curves  and  grade  of  a  road ;.  also 
that  doe  to  diitierent  velocities.  It  shows,  beside,  the  exact  state  of  the  track,  under  all  Its  con- 
dttioos.  Bach  an  Instrument  of  course,  shows  the  degree  of  economy  with  which  each-  train  is 
nm.  The  value  of  all  experiments  to  reduce  the  cost  of  working  a  road  have  been  comparatively 
▼alodeM,  for  the  want  of  some  accurate  measure  of  the  results  obtained.  The  true  test  of  eco- 
nomy, for  Instance,  is  not  the  small  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  but  the  product,  in  power,  that 
results  from  its  combustion.  A  small  train  may  require  great  power  to  move  it,  from  not  being 
ia  good  condition,  or  from  the  improper  adjustment  of  its  parts,  or  from  the  state  of  the  road. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  train  may  be  moved  with  comparative  ease  when  every  thing  is  in 
excellent  order.  All  instruments  heretofore  constructed  having  a  similar  object  in  view,  have 
fisHed,  from  the  want  of  uniformity  In  their  action,  and  from  the  Impossibility  of  obtaining  from 
them  meanM  or  aneragM  of  the  power  exerted  for  any  given  distance.  By  Mr.  Watsrmah's  con- 
trivance the  vibratory  action  of  the  springs  is  controlled,  while  the  actual  amount  of  power 
exerted  at  any  given  instant,  and  the  whole  amount  exerted  for  the  trip,  is  accurately  and  auto* 
niatirally  recorded,  with  averages  for  the  whole  or  for  any  portion  of  it.* 
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Put  this  in^TOTement  (it  h<u  he&x  so  put)  upon  the  superb  Erie  Bail-road  cais 
of  Mr.  McCalluh's  patent,  with  their  delightful  air-springs,  periect  ventilation, 
and  total  absence  of  dust,  and  what  more  could  one  desire  ?  Nothing,  save 
that  Mr.  Rice  or  Mr.  Smith  should  see  that  it  was  *  aU  right'  at  starting. 
Then  *Qo  ahead!'  ...  Who  is  the  very  modest  and  considerate 
correspondent  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  asks  us  some  twenty  questions  ^  for 
information,'  and  adds,  that  he  should  *like  to  hear  from  us  immediatdy '  ? 
Whoever  he  *maj  be,  or  not,'  he  must  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  *  pump- 
ing' capacity  of  an  editor  of  a  Magazine.  His  inquiries  are  mainly  polem- 
ical,  or  akin  thereto :  *  What  is  the  difiference  of  bdief  between  a  Deist  and 
an  Atheist?'  ^What,  in  doctrine,  is  the  distinction  between  *Hard'  and 
*SofUhell'  Baptists?'  and  the  like  queries.  The  last  is:  *  What  constitutes 
a  Materialist  t '  We  will  try  to  answer  that  question,  in  the  language  of 
Baron  Yondullbrainz,  who,  when  the  fashionable  furor  for  *  Germanics''  had 
fiUed  London  with  Teutonic  professors  and  pretenders,  lectured  before  one  of 
the  Meamed  sodeties'  of  the  great  metropolis.  The  Baron  was  a  dedded 
'  Materialist' ;  holding,  as  he  did,  that  *de  s*ing  zat  was  made  was  more  supe- 
rior zan  de  maker:'*  a  proposition,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  he  used  the 
following  irrefragable  argument  and  illustration :  *  I  say  once  more  again,  zat 
ze  s'ing  as  is  made  is  more  superior  zan  de  maker :  par  ezamp. :  I  am  de 
coachman  zat  make  de  w'ed  of  ze  coach :  now  zat  w'eel  of  ze  coach,  he  woU 
a  souzand  mile,  but  I  cannot  woll  one !  Or  I  am  ze  w'at  you  call  cooper. 
He  make  ze  tub  of  wine :  he  hold  five  souzand  gallon ;  but  I  cannot  hold 
more  as  fives  bottel !  So  you  see  zat  ze  s'ing  as  is  made^  is  more  superior 
zan  ze  maker  1^  Baron  Yondullbraikz  wis  a  ^Materialist^  toasn't  he? 
The  fact  seems  undeniable.  -  -  -  There  are  some  things,  if  we  are  a 
*  harum-scarum  race,'  as  an  English  weekly  journal  not  long  since  termed  us, 
that  aU  true  Americans,  howsoever  *spectdative  and  fidgety'  they  may  be, 
right  well  remember :  the  anniversaries  of  two  memorable  events,  whidi,  as  we 
write,  are  dose  upon  us  —  the  Battle  of  Bunker-Hill,  and  the  Declaration 
OF  Independence: 

*  Tbat  silent,  moon-light  inarch  to  Bnnker-Hill, 
With  spades  and  swords,  bold  hearts  and  ready  hands, 
That  Spartan  step,  without  their  Ante  —  that  still, 
Hushed,  solemn  music  of  the  heart —  commands 
More  than  the  trumpet's  echo :  't  is  the  thrill 
That  thoughts  of  well-lored  homes,  and  streams,  and  lands, 
Awaken  wnen  men  go  into  the  fight, 
As  did  the  Men  of  Bukker-Hill  that  night : ' 

and  as  for  the  Fourth  of  Jult,  it  should  be,  and  we  hope  is,  the  (erveat  aspir- 
ation of  each  American  heart,  that  it  may  be  celebrated  in  every  passing  year, 
with  undimioished  patriotism  and  increased  jubilant  honors :  with  roaring  can- 
non, fire-works,  and  *  crackers.'  -  -  -  It  is  seldom  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chapin 
speaks  in  public,  upon  any  occasion,  that  he  does  not  say  something  that 
^hites:^  something,  to  use  a  familiar  if  not  a  coarse  phrase,  that  'sticks  in  the 
crop'  of  his  audience.  Thus  in  a  temperance-lecture,  delivered  not  long  since 
in  Philadelphia,  he  ^made  uss^  (many  speakers  employ  words,  without  usifig 
them)  of  the  following  illustration :  ^  The  young  *  blood '  exclaims,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  attempts  now  making  to  suppress  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants : 
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'Am  I  to  be  deprived  of  my  liberty  to  imbibe  what  I  chooie  to  imbibe? 
Whose  bosiQess  is  it  ?  Liberty  of  action  is  guaranteed  to  me.' '  To  which 
most  effectively  responds  Mr.  Ghafin  :  *■  ^Liberty  f  *  Liberty /or  what  f  To 
be  ^hung  up,  l^e  a  dripping  dish-doth  ?  —  to  be  stood  up,  like  a  battered,  rusty 
stove^pe? — to  be  kicked  about  like  a  *  shocking  bad  hat '  in  the  gutter  ?  —  is 
thii  the  'liberty'  you  desire?'  What  would  'statistics,'  what  would  'thrill- 
ing confessions'  effect,  in  comparison  with  this  simple  but  most  forcible 
illustration?  -  -  •  The  ^Idnee^  which  ensue  are  addressed  to  'Miss 
M.  £.  A.,'  of  Paducah,  Kentucky,  by  '  A  Friend  at  Canton,'  in  the  same  State. 
They  are  of  *a  peculiar  character,'  and  quite  imaginative : 

'  Whbn  the  nightingale  tells  of  the  day's  decline. 

When  silTer  rajs  o'er  my  pathway  bend. 
When  horrid  dreams  absorbs  my  mmd, 
When  broken-hearted  lovers  brings  their  days  to  an  end. 
Then  do  I  think  of  thee. 

*  When  lorely  Venus  o'er  us  look, 

When  the  King  of  Day  is  in  his  glory, 
When  listening  to  some  murmuring  brook, 
When  thinking  o'er  some  warrior  story, 
Then  do  I  think  of  thee. 

<  When  viewing  the  works  of  Art  and  Nature, 
When  pursuing  the  cunning  and  artful  fox. 
When  travelling  on  the  plains  of  the  western  verdure, 
When  waiting  for  the  pleasures  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
Then  do  I  think  of  thee. 

*  When  watching  the  manoeurres  of  Satubm's  moon, 

When  spying  the  fiery  comets. 
When  rocKed  by  the  bUlows  of  a  southern  monsoon. 
When  prosecuted  as  a  criminal  by  Blackstokb's  Gomiftents, 
Then  will  I  think  of  thee. 

'  When  red-hot  comets  upon  us  encroach. 

When  lightning  checks  the  ethereal  blue. 
When  the  sea-bird  tells  of  the  storm's  approach. 
When  chased  by  the  lyon.  the  forest  through. 
Then  will  I  think  of  thee. 

'When  chased  by  that  comet,  the  wide  space  o'er. 
When  dodginff  that  comet  is  our  only  redoubt, 
When,  informed  of  that  comet's  continuing  to  soar. 
When  I  hear  of  that  comet  with  its  brains  knocked  out. 
Even  then  will  I  think  of  thee.' 

Our  correspondent  says  he  can  send  us  'more  of  the  same  sort'  Oh! 
no — don*tI  As  Prince  D'Artois,  of  the  exiled  family  of  France,  said  to 
Philip  Kemble  in  Edinburgh,  when  asked  to  come  the  second  time  to  see  him 
play  Falstafp  :  '  Ah  I  no,  Mo'ssiu'  Kemble  :  it  was  very  fbnny :  I  smile  Ter* 
moche :  but  otis  such  fan  it  was  enoffi '  -  -  -  We  thank  our  Baltimore 
correspondent  for  his  ^Novel  Settlement  of  a  Breachrof  Promise  Caee,^  It  is 
something  too  long,  and  '  in  spots '  a  little  too  legally  technical  for  the  general 
reader,  we  fear.  One  point  in  the  report  reminds  us  of  a  similar  scene  recorded 
by  the  lamented  Robebt  G.  Sands.  The  man  who  was  the  plaintiff  in  the 
case  was  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  withdraw  his  suit  'What! ' 
he  exclaimed,  'one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  blighted  hopes,  crushed 
affections,  ruined  prospects,  for  myself  and  for  our  children  I    Nefoer  /    Make 
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it  a  hundred  and  sovenly-fiye,  and  it's  a  bargain  1*  -  .  -  Wb  are  called  upon 
to  lament  the  sudden  demise  of  Hon.  William  Alxxakdsb  Dusfi,  formerly  Pre- 
sident of  Columbia  College,  in  the  seyenty-«ghth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Bubr  was 
a  not  infrequent  contributor  to  the  Knickebbockeb,  nor  were  his  articles  ever 
unacceptable.  He  was  a  grand-son  of  Lord  Stebliho,  and  claimed  the  title.  He 
was  for  sereral  years  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New-York, 
representing  Dutchess  County,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  old  Federal  party.  In 
1818  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  was  i^ain  elected  to  represent  that 
County  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1828,  he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  circuit  embracing  Albany,  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  and  some  other 
counties.  After  filling  this  ofiQce  for  several  years,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  was  appointed  President  of  Columbia  Collie.  He  vras  the 
au^or  of  a  life  of  his  ancestor,  Lord  Sterung,  and  of  a  work  on  constitutional 
jurisprudence.  In  person,  he  was  a  ^  man  of  mark ; '  erect  as  a  statue,  grace- 
ful and  distinguished  in  his  mien,  with  an  inherent  dignity  which  was  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  -  -  -  The  warm  thanks  of  our  metropolitan 
public  are  due,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  have  been  substantially  rendered,  to 
Frank  Leslie,  for  the  exposure,  in  his  popular  journal,  of  the  Swill-Milk 
Abuaei,  with  which  the  city  has  so  long  been  afflicted.  He  has  awakened  the 
municipal  authorities  to  this  great  enormity,  and  is  now  favored  with  active 
cooperatioa  We  rww  understand  the  reason  of  the  preference  expressed  by 
a  little  girl  fi^m  the  country,  who  was  visiting,  with  her  mother,  an  aunt  in 
the  city.  She  was  waiting  impatiently  one  morning  for  her  accustomed  bowl 
of  brcad-and-milk ;  but  her  aunt  told  her  that  *•  the  milk-man  had  not  yet  come.' 
He  came  at  last,  however,  and  the  little  girFs  want  was  supplied.  ^Is  it  good, 
dear  ? — do  you  like  it  ? '  *  I  do  n*t  like  milk-man^a  milk  so  well  as  I  do  caul's 
milk,'  was  the  ingenuous  and  fordble  reply.  No  wonder:  doubtless  a  good 
many  are  of  the  same  opinion.  -  -  -  Evert  body,  that  is  to  say,  every 
body  who  roads  the  ^Atlantic  Monthly'*  Magazine,  will  have  occasion  to  la- 
ment, when  the  ^Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table'  shall  withdraw  his  pen 
from  the  pages  of  a  work  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  illuminate.  To  speak 
the  honest  Unith,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  greatly  admired  the  other 
papers  in  the  ^Atlantic:''  but  the  Autocrat  has  never  disappointed  us.  He 
stands  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  best  of  his  fellow-contributors  to  that 
publication.    Hear  a  passage  or  two  from  his  lucubration  for  June : 

'  The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite,  finding  that  spring  had  fairljcome,  mounted 
a  white  hat  one  daj,  and  walked  into  the  street.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  premature 
or  otherwise  exceptionable  exhibition,  not  unlike  that  commemorated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Batlbt.  When  the  old  gentleman  came  home,  he  looked  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
complained  that  he  had  been  '  made  sport  of.'  By  sympathizing  questions,  I  learned 
from  him  that  a  boy  had  called  him  '  old  daddy,'  and  asked  him  when  he  had  his 
hat  white-washed. 

*  This  incident  led  me  to  make  some  observations  at  table  the  next  morning,  which 
I  here  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  record. 

<  The  hat  is  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  artificial  integument  I  learned  this  in 
early  boyhood.  I  was  once  equipped  in  a  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  having  a  brim  of 
much  wider  dimensions  than  were  usual  at  that  time,  and  sent  to  school  in  that  por- 
tion of  my  natire  town  which  lies  nearest  to  this  metropolis.  On  my  way  I  was  met 
by  a  *  Port-chuck,'  as  we  used  to  call  the  young  gentlemen  of  that  locality,  and  the 
following  dialogue  ensued : 
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'  The  Pobt-ckucc  Hollo,  Ton-Sir,  did  jon  know  there  ww  gOn-to  be  •  nee  to* 
momh? 

*  Mtsxlf.    No  :  wbo  'a  gdn-to  run,  'n'vrher's't  gdn-to  be  ? 

'  Thb  Pobt-chcck.  Sqnire  Mico  and  Doctor  Williams,  ronnd  the  brim  o'  yonr 
hat' 

*  These  two  mneh-respeeted  gentlemen  being  the  oldest  inhabitants  at  that  time, 
and  the  alleged  race-course  being  out  of  the  question,,  the  Fort-chuck  also  winking 
and  thrusting  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  I  perceived  that  I  had  been  trifled  with,  and 
the  effect  has  been  to  make  me  sensitire  and  obserrant  respecting  this  article  of 
dress  CTcr  since.    Here  is  an  axiom  or  two  relating  to  it. 

'  A  hat  which  has  been  popped,  or  exploded  by  being  sat  down  upon,  is  nerer  itself 
again  afterward. 

'  It  is  a  fsTorite  illusion  of  sanguine  natures  to  belieye  the  contrary. 

'  Shabby  gentility  has  nothing  so  characteristic  as  its  hat.  There  is  always  an 
unnatural  calmness  about  its  nap,  and  an  unwholesome  gloss,  suggestive  of  a  wet 
brush. 

'  The  last  effort  of  decayed  fortune  is  expended  in  smoothing  its  dilapidated  castor. 
The  hat  is  the  vUimum  morietu  of  '  respectability.' 

*  The  old  gentleman  took  all  these  remarks  and  maxims  very  pleasantly,  saying, 
however,  that  he  had  forgotten  most  of  his  French,  except  the  word  for  potatoes, 
puvwiies  de  tare,  VUimum  morierUf  I  told  him,  is  old  Italian,  and  signifies  last  thing 
to  dU.  With  this  explanation  he  was  well  contepted,  and  looked  quite  cahn  when  X 
saw  him  afterward  in  the  entry,  with  a  black  hat  on  his  head  and  the  white  one  in 
his  hand.' 

Obseire  with  what  ease  the  *Autocbat  *  flits  firom  *  gay  to  graye,  from  lively 
to  severa'  He  translates  and  quotes  the  following  stanza,  written  by  the 
French  poet  Gilbebt,  a  week  before  his  death,  upon  a  mean  bed  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  appends  the  comment  which  follows 
it: 

*At  Iife*i  gay  banquet  placed,  a  poor  unhappy  gueit, 

One  day  I  pass,  tben  disappear : 
I  die,  and  on  the  tomb  where  I  at  length  shall  rest 

No  friend  shall  come  to  shed  a  tear.* 

Ton  remember  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  somewhere  in  Kirkb  White's  poems. 
It  is  the  burden  of  the  plaintive  songs  of  all  these  sweet  albino-poets.  '  I  shall  die  and 
be  forgotten,  and  the  world  will  go  on  just  as  if  I  had  never  been ;  and  yet  how  I 
have  loved !  how  I  have  longed  I  how  I  have  aspired ! '  And  so  singing,  their  eyes 
grow  brighter  and  brighter,  and  their  features  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at  last  the 
TeQ  of  flesh  is  threadbare,  and,  still  singing,  they  drop  it  and  pass  onward.' 

The  subjoined  passage  certainly  needs  no  praise  of  ours ;  yet  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  invite  the  reader's  especial  attention  to  the  sententious  force  and  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  extract : 

* Ora  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.    The  Angel  of  Life  winds  them  up  once 

for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hand  of  the  Angel  of  the  Re- 
surrection. 

'  Tic-tac  1  tic-tac  \  go  the  wheels  of  thought ;  our  will  cannot  stop  them ;  they  can- 
not stop  themselves ;  sleep  cannot  still  them ;  madness  only  makes  them  go  faster ; 
death  alone  can  break  into  the  case,  and,  seizing  the  ever-swinging  pendulum,  which 
we  call  the  heart,  silence  at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have  car- 
ried so  long  beneath  our  wrinkled  foreheads. 

'  If  we  could  only  get  at  them,  as  we  lie  on  our  pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats  of 
thought  after  thought  and  image  after  image  jarring  through  the  over-tired  organ ! 
Will  nobody  block  those  wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion,  and  cut  the  string  that  holds 
those  weights?' 
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When  we  read  the  Mowing,  we  o6uld  not  dioose  but  Hiink  of  the  late 
*  HsNBT  WiLUAM  Hbkbert,  If{feli&mimu$,*  We  met  him  in  Broadwaj,  just 
three  days  before  his  death,  walking  with  a  dexigyman,  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  know,  and  to  whom  he  was  talking,  with  much  Tiolence  of  gesticu- 
latioa  As  they  saluted  us,  we  remarked  Mr.  Hesbskt^s  ezpresskm  of  ooun- 
tenanoe.    It  was  the  yerj  |ncture  of  'wan  Despair:  ' 

'  WsAT  a  passion  oomes  over  us  sometimes  for  silence  and  rest  I — that  this  dread- 
fal  mechanism,  unwinding  the  endless  tapestry  of  time,  embroidered  with  spectral 
fig^ea  of  life  and  death,  oould  have  bnt  one  brief  holiday !  Who  can  wonder  that 
men  swing  themselves  off  from  beams  in  hempen  lassos? — that  they  jump  off  from 
parapets  into  the  swift  and  gargling  waters  beneath  ? — that  they  take  counsel  of  the 
grim  friend  who  has  but  to  utter  his  one  peremptory  monosyllable  and  the  restless 
machine  is  shirered  as  a  rase  that  is  dashed  upon  a  marble  floor  f  Under  that  bnild- 
ing  which  we  pass  erery  day  there  are  strong  dungeons,  where  neither  hook,  nor  bar, 
nor  bed-cord,  nor  drinking-Tessel  from  which  a  sharp  fragment  may  be  ahattered, 
shall  by  any  chance  be  seen.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  with 
the  whirling  of  its  wheels,  but  to  spring  against  the  stone  wall  and  siienoe  them 
with  one  crash.  Ah  I  they  remembered  that — the  kind  city  fathers — and  the  walla 
are  nicely  padded,  so  that  one  can  take  such  exercise  as  he  likes,  without  damaging 
himself  on  the  very  plain  and  serviceable  upholstery.  If  any  body  would  only  con- 
trive some  kind  of  a  lever  that  one  could  thrust  in  among  ttie  works  of  this  horrid 
automaton  and  check  them,  or  alter  their  rate  of  going,  what  would  the  world  give 
for  the  discovery  ? ' 

And  now  let  us  'possess  our  souls  in  patience'  until  the  appearance  of  an- 
other number  of  the  'Autocrat.'  We  yearn  after  his  multifonn  inditements, 
even  as  our  readers  were  wont  to  yearn  after  the  monthly  instalments  of  the 
Ollapodiana  Papen,  which  they  not  a  little  resemble,  as  several  coirespond- 
ents  have  incidentally  remarked.  -  -  •  One  of  the  truly  good  men  of  this 
'  naughty  world,'  who  loves  children,  as  we  do,  and  all  their  little  winning 
ways,  sends  us  the  subjoined :  '  A  little  four-year-old  girl,  who  had  been  sing- 
ing a  popular  song  with  an  elder  sister  until  she  had  become  very  sleepy,  was 
hurried  off  to  bed  by  the  nurse.  She  was  reminded  of  her  'Good-night 
Prayer : '  so,  kneeling  down,  she  ejacuhited : 

*  A  psmrr  for  a  ball  of  cord, 
A  penny  for  a  needle : 
Thai  *s  the  way  the  money  goes, 
Pop  goes       •        •        •        •  ' 

She  was  too  fiir  gone  to  finish  the  verse,  and  so  concluded  with :  '  Put  out  the 
candle,  and  shut  the  door  tight,  Nurse :  good-night  I  Good — good  *  •  •  * 
She  was  in  dream-Uind  at  once.  -  -  -  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  new 
correspondent,  '  G.  J.  S.,'  of  Akboma,  who  asks,  'Why  haye  the  poets  neg- 
lected the  Daisy  ? '  —  can  it  be  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  writer  of  the  lines 
'To  the  Daisy '  has  forgotten  one  of  Robert  Burns'  most  beautiful,  heart-warm 
effusions?  His  own  lines  are  feelingly-appredatiYe  of  the  beauty  of  his 
theme — a  flower  'so  pure,  so  modest,  so  chastely-beautiful : '  bnt  they  could 
add  nothing  to  what  has  already  been  written  upon  The  Daisy.  Nevertheless, 
the  writer  has  our  cordial  thanks  for  his  kind  intentions.  -  -  -  The  June 
Number  of  Mr.  Sparrowgrass's  '  Wine-Fress '  commences  the  fifth  year  of  that 
'sparkling  and  bright  '  publicatioa  Aside  firom  its  business  ipecialiti,  it  is 
an  eminently  i-eadable  literary  journal;  showing  good  taste,  and  evincing  not 
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akme  a  knowledge  of '  wins-caltaie,*  *in;tn  Inh,^  in  the  May  Number,  is  yeiy 
HooDisH.  It  is  illustrated  bj  a  wood-cut  of  a  tattooed  Jack-tar,  of  whom  the 
rhymist  says : 


'Abound  his  anns,  all  down  hig  baek, 

Betwixt  bia  ahoalder-bladea, 
Are  Pco,  and  Poll,  and  Jult-Amk, 
And  Mer,  and  other  maida : 

*  And  just  below  his  coUar-bonea, 

Amidahips  on  hia  cheat. 
He  haa  a  aun  in  bine  and  red, 
A-rising  in  the  west 

*  A  bit  abaft  a  pirate  craft. 

Upon  hia  starboard  side, 
Tliere  is  a  thine  he  made  himael^ 
The  day  his  Naxct  died. 

'  Mayhap  it  be  a  lock  of  hair, 

Mayhap  a  kile  o'  rope : 
He  says  it  is  a  true-love  knot, 
And  so  it  is,  I  hope. 


'  He  recks  not,  that  bold  foremast-hand. 

What  shape  it  wear  to  you  : 
With  soul  elate,  and  hand  expert, 
He  stuck  it — so  he  knew. 

*To  'Ed'abd  Guttlk,  mariner,' 
His  sugar-tongs  and  spoons 
Not  dearer  than  that  rose-pink  heart, 
Transfl;Eed  with  two  harpoons. 

*  And  underneath,  a  g;raYe  in  blue, 

A  grrave-stone  all  m  red : 
' '  Here  lies,  all  right,  poor  Tom's  deiisht 
God  Bare  the  lasa — she'  a  dead  P 

<  Permit  that  Tarry  Sailor-man 
To  shift  his  ^uid  and  sigh ; 
Nor  chide  him  if  he  cusses  some. 
For  piping  of  his  eye.' 

The  'Wine-Press^  is  beautifully  printed:  but  that  may  be  said  of  all  the 
publications  which  proceed  from  the  nimierous  ^  groaning  presses '  of  Mr.  Qbat, 
as  a  wide  '  Public '  have  found  out  -  -  -  The  following  exceedingly  figuraUve 
epitaph  is  copied  by  a  late  English  journal  from  a  tombstone  in  a  diurch-yard 
in  Derbyshire :  *  Here  lie,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  outside  cases  of  Thomas 
HiNDE,  dock  and  watch  maker,  who  departed  this  life  wound  up  in  the  hopes 
of  being  taken  in  hand  by  his  Maker,  and  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  repaired, 
and  set  a-going  in  the  world  to  come,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1886, 
aged  fifty  years.'  Is  n't  that  felicitous?  -  -  -  Evebt  body  will  remember  the 
anecdote  of  the  sailor  assisting  a  brother  tar  to  understand  a  pompous  *  word  of 
oonmiand  ^  to  *  extinguish  that  luminary.'  The  question  was  repeated  once 
or  twice,  but  it  was  Greek  to  the  sailor,  till  his  companion  Jack  called  out, 
*  Douse  the  glim,  you  land-lubber ! '  which  was  speedily  accomplished.  A 
doctor,  full  of  professional  pomposity,  says  a  late  English  paper,  was  called 
upon  by  a  sailor-patient  to  have  a  *  raging  tooth '  extracted.  *  Well,  mariner,' 
said  the  doctor,  looking  very  learned,  and  speaking  yery  slowly,  *  which  tooth 
do  you  desire  to  have  extracted  ?  Is  it  the  molar  or  the  mcisor  ! '  Jack  re- 
plied *  sharp  and  short : '  '  It 's  in  the  upper  tier,  larboard  side :  bear  a  hand, 
ye  swab,  for  it 's  nipping  my  Jaw  like  a  bloody  lobster  1 '  The  doctor  grinned 
and  clapped  on  the  forceps.  -  -  -  *The  World  Turned  Upside  JDaicn/^ 
Such  Is  the  title  of  a  much  betattered  *  littel  boke,'  profusely  and  not  coarsely 
illustrated,  considering  that  the  work  was  *  imprinted  in  London '  more  than 
a  century  ago,  now  lying  before  us :  a  loan  from  that  rare  and  inde&tigable  an- 
tiquity-hunter. Captain  William  J.  Foloer,  late  of  the  *  Knickerbocker 
House'  at  Inland-Piermont,  and  now  proprietor  of  a  hotel,  with  the  same 
name,  at  Paterson,  New-Jersey ;  where  whoso  sojourns  will  not  regret  it  In 
this  small  square  booklet,  every  thing  is  reversed — turned  topsy-turvy.  There 
is  a  worid  of  trenchant  satire  in  the  pictures,  which  are  strongly  enforced  by 
the  poetical  text  First  we  have  a  *  noble  stag  of  ten  tines '  turned  pursuer, 
and  sh(x>ting  his  two-legged  victim  *  out  of  season,'  with  appropriate  reflections : 
next,  ^V  Boy  scourging  his  Father,  and  the  little  Daughter  giving  Pap  to  her 
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Mother : '  then  *An  Horae  cuiry-oombing  his  Qroom,'  with  a  motto  from  *  im- 
mortal PoPB : ' 

' '  Tbach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  shun  the  faults  I  see : 

That  mercj  I  to  others  shoir, 

That  mercj  show  to  me.' ' 

The  groom  is  tied  by  a  halter  rouid  his  neck  to  the  manger,  and  is  kicking 
lustily  wider  his  rough  *  rubbing  down.'  *  Horses  turned  Farriers'  is  a  less 
effective  picture,  although  it  has  some  accessory  points  which  are  ^  telling.' 
*An  Ox  turned  Butcher '  is  yery  good.  The  four-footed  '  operator '  has  his 
apron  on,  his  tail  jauntily  tucked  up,  and  with  knife  in  hoof^  is  cutting  open 
his  *  man-beeye,'  who  is  triced  up  by  his  feet,  with  his  head  just  lifted  off  the 
floor.  There  are  inddental  touches  in  this  print  which  are  almost  worthy  of 
HoG.iRTH.  Another  very  ludicrous  engraying  is  *An  Hare  roasting  a  Cook, 
and  a  Cock  basting  him.'  Timid  as  the  hare  usually  is,  he  here  seems  bom  to 
his  yocation :  and  the  gallant  rooster  is  doing  him  yeoman's  service  as  an  as- 
sistant *An  Ass  driving  the  Miller  to  Market,  and  the  Mill  turned  *  Topsy- 
turvy,' tickled  the  risibles  of  the  little  folk  amazingly.  Our  little  six-year  old 
has  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  laugh  at  it,  as  only  a  child  can  laugh.  *A  Fish 
Angling  for  a  Man '  is  not  so  good ;  though  he  has  hooked  a  good  specimen, 
if  he  can  only  land  him  safely.  A  terrible  scene  of  carnage  is  represented  in 
*A  Lamb  attacking  a  Lyon  I '  It  is  evident  that  the  *•  King  of  Beasts '  must 
soon  succumb.  Beside  these,  there  is  an  ^  Ox  driving  a  Yoke  of  Farmers  at 
Plough ; '  ^An  Ass  singing  in  an  Orchestra ;  one  playing  on  the  Organ,  another 
on  a  Fiddle ;  several  Asses  making  up  the  Audience ; '  ( capable  of  a  wide  ap- 
plication, in  some  respects,  perhaps : )  *A  Lawyer  turned  Client ; '  together 
with  some  dozen  others,  of  unequal  merit  The  lessons  inculcated  are  good : 
and  the  poet-author  finishes  with  a  moral  *  Conclusion,'  which  ends  with : 

'  How  weak  the  power  of  pomp  and  state, 
To  combat  with  impending  fate : 
The  King,  the  Besgar,  bota  must  die, 
And  moulder  in  obscurity. 
Let  all  then  due  attention  give, 
That  after  death  they  still  may  live, 
And  win  on  earth  the  immortal  crown, 
Before  the  '  Woold  's  TuaxBO  Upsidb  Down.'  ' 

A  good  lesson  to  be  evoked  fix)m  so  amusing  and  quaint  a  book.  If  it  were  not 
torn,  it  might  be  re-printed.  -  -  -  Tue  man  who,  in  the  late  *  tin-panic,' 
or  ^  crisis,'  replied  to  the  remark  of  a  polite  notary,  that  he  had  brought  a 
notice  of  protest  for  five  thousand  dollars,  probably  a  mistake,  ^  Oh !  no  —  a 
regular  bu'st ! '  —  that  man,  we  say,  is  almost  equalled  by  the  editor  of  a 
western  paper,  who  owes  a  bank  a  thousand  dollars,  for  which  they  hold  his 
note.  The  de&ulting  wag  announces  it  thus  in  his  paper :  ^  There  is  a  large 
and  rare  collection  of  autographs  of  distinguished  individuals  deposited  for 
safe-keeping  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bonk,  each  accom- 
panied with  a  note  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  autographist  We  learn  that 
they  have  cost  the  bank  a  great  deal  of  money.  They  paid  over  a  thousand 
dollars  for  ours.  We  hope  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  these  capital  and 
interesting  relics,  as,  should  they  be  lost,  we  doubt  whether  they  could  be 
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easny  collected  again.  Should  the  hank,  howeyer,  he  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
GUIS,  we'n  let  them  have  another  at  half  price,  in  consequence  of  the  yerj 
hard  times.'  Is  n't  this  slightly  *cooL'  -  -  -  Tiro  years  ago,  in  noticing  the 
Diioouru  of  Beo.  Dr,  JSeUotos  upon  the  Life  and  Death  qf  the  late  Joseph 
Curtis,  we  remarked:  *As  we  write,  in  the  still,  early  morning  hours,  we 
hear  through  an  open  door  of  a  pleasant  upper  apartment  of  our  little  '  Cedar- 
Hill  Cottage,'  the  occasional  deep-drawn  sigh  of  one  who  loved  her  dear  de- 
parted companion  for  more  than  half  a  century.  What  a  world  of  reminis- 
cence must  throh  heneath  that  Quaker  cap  and  silrer  hair !  May  the  God  of 
the  widow,  the  Cokforter  of  the  Bereaved,  sustain  her  hitherto  calm  and 
cheerful  spirit  in  this  dark  hour  of  her  affliction  1 '  And  now  that  silver  hair, 
that  calm,  sympathetic  fiioe,  that  warm  innocent  heart,  repose  in  the  fimiOy 
tomh  at  heautiful  Greenwood,  hy  the  side  of  the  dear  departed,  who  was  sd- 
dom  out  of  her  thoughts.  During  her  illness,  while  love  and  aSection  welled 
out  toward  the  living,  *■  her  heart  was  with  the  dead : '  she  was  talking  with 
her  parents  and  sisters  in  heaven,  hut  most  of  all,  with  her  hushand.  The 
night  before  she  died  she  said :  '  Yes,  my  dear  Jos£,  (ever  her  fiuniliar  designa- 
tion,) I  see  you :  in  a  little  while  I  shall  be  with  yoa'  Very  beautiful  were 
her  prayers  toward  the  close  of  her  brief  illness :  most  touching  her  words  to 
loving  firiends,  young  and  old  In  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  invariably 
paused  at  *  Thy  will  be  done ; '  asking  only  for  patience  to  bide  her  Father's 
time.  And  thus,  loving  and  beloved,  she  closed  a  pure  and  blameless  life  of 
nearly  eighty  years,  and  her  tender,  beautiful  spirit  ascended  to  the  bosom  of 
her  Father  and  her  God.  -  -  -  It  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  hard  lot 
enough  for  ^  States'-men,'  California-bound,  to  be  cheated  in  the  mctropolui, 
before  their  departure,  by  bogus  passage-tickets ;  but  according  to  a  complain- 
ing passenger  in  the  New-Orleans  ^Ficayune,^  their  annoyances  do  n't  stop 
with  the  shore ;  for  among  other  things  he  saith  : 


*  Wal  !  of  ail  the  cussed  kinvejiances, 

Ef  this  hi  n*t  about  the  wust  I 
Nothin  but  rockin  and  rollin', 

An  pitchin  from  the  very  fust : 
The  ingine  a-groanin,  and  the  biler 

Lyablo  enny  minit  to  bust. 

*  Fust  wun  side,  dum  it,  and  then  tuther, 

Till  Tm  dogged  if  I  know  what  to  du : 
Bock  away,  vou  darned  old  cradle  I 
I  vfiu  a  oaoy  when  I  got  inter  i/ou, 

<  None  on  em  seems  to  keer  6^  cents 

How  bad  a  feller  may  feel, 
Kur  to  talk  to  him  —  not  eren  the  saler, 
Foolin  away  his  time  onto  a  wheel. 

'  Thar 's  the  capting:  auH  it  provokin 

To  see  that  critter,  all  throw  the  trip, 
Continooally  drinkin  and  smokin. 
Wen  he  ort«r  be  a  mindin  his  ship  ? 


'  It's  enuf  to  aggeravait  a  body, 
And  it  auH  manners,  I  think. 
To  set  thar  takin  down  his  todd^. 
And  never  askin  nary  passinger  to 
drink. 

'  And  the  pusser,  all  he 's  kep  fur. 

Is  fur  to  haye  a  good  time  with  his  pals : 

I  say,  dam  such  a  pusser  I  jeest  beer  nim, 

Flertin  and  carrin  on  among  the  gals. 

*  And  wen  he 's  tired  o'  that,  what  follers? 

In  his  little  cabin,  thar  he  cets 
Like  a  spyder  among  barrels  of  dollars, 
Enuf  to  pay  a  feller's  debts. 

*  That 's  all  they  kecr  for  passingers, 

Is,  to  get  the  two  hunaer 
And  fifty  dollars  out  of  his  poket  into 
theim. 
And  then  he  may  go  to  thunder.' 


He  ascended  the  shrouds  one  day,  and  they  ran  up  after  him,  and  tied  him 
there  with  a  piece  of  tarry  spun-yam,  and  would  n't  let  him  down  Hel  he 
finkt  out  a  bottle  of  brandy,'  which  extortion  wrung  his  Yankee  heart  beyond 
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ezpressloD.  In  shorty  as  Mr.  Van  Bubebt  remarked,  *hiB  sofforings  trot 
intolerable,'  and  not  to  be  endured.  •  -  -  Wi  like  the  sukgoined:  it  is 
alike  true,  and  fixrdbly  expressed: 

'  In  a  constant  looking  np  from  birth  to  the  loflj  monntun  peak,  aronnd  which 
clouds  father  when  it  is  serene  below,  the  eye  contracts  a  habitoal  upward  torn,  and 
the  sonffollows  the  example  of  this  its  brightest  inlet  of  impressions.  Manliness  snd 
self-reliance,  reverence  and  pietj,  are  the  lessons  tanght  in  the  moontain-schooL  We 
do  not  make  a  friend  of  the  Darren,  gray  and  frowning  altitudes.  But  it  is  a  comfort 
to  bow  down  to  them,  and  do  them  and  their  CaxAToa  homage.  The  heart  wanta 
something  to  love,  indeed;  but  it  also  needs  something  to  venerate  and  adore.  A 
mountain  stretching  itself  above  the  clouds,  and  knocking,  as  itwere,  attheheavenlj 
portals,  helps  the  soul  to  rise,  and  fix  its  thought  upon  the  Etxrnal,  the  All  Power- 
TXJL  AND  QooD.  Thcsc  exslted  but  somewhat  austere  meditations  ma^  not  be  al- 
ways altogether  agreeable  to  the  young  and  pleasure-loving ;  but  a  period  is  approach- 
ing, if  they  live  to  be  advanced  in  age,  when  they  will  turn  away  from  the  nright, 
smooth,  gracefully-flowing  river,  and  the  bustling,  happy  voyages  noon  its  bosom,  to 
the  hoary,  inaccessible  mountain  summit,  that  points  the  way  upward  to  the  profound 
abysses  of  the  skies,  whither  thev  and  all  of  us  are  tending.  The  spectacle  of  the 
mountain,  on  which  the  infant  first  opened  its  gaze,  will  to  a  consolation  to  the  old 
man's  heart,  as  hia  glasing  eye  is  taking  its  last  of  it,  and  every  other  earthly  object.' 

'  Hi^  mountains  are  aftdingj  says  Btbon,  and  that  he  *  sayeth  sooth,*  few 
lovers  of  nature  will  gainsay.  -  -  -  All  communications,  intended  for 
the  *  Editor's  Tablb,'  or  *  Gossip  with  Rbadebs  akd  Corbbspondbnts,*  of 
the  Knickbbbogkbb,  should  be  addressed  to  L.  Gatlobd  Clabk:  articles 
written  for  the  '  Original  Papbbs,'  in  prose  or  Terse,  may  be  addressed  either 
to  Mr.  Clabk,  or  to  Dr.  J.  0.  Notbs,  at  the  office.  Apropoi  of  our  new 
associate,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  office,  and  contribute  in 
every  number  to  the  pages  of  the  Magazine :  Dr.  Notbs  graduated  in  Medi- 
cine at  Harvard  University.  After  leaving  college,  he  spent  a  year  in  Ger- 
many. He  was,  whfle  there,  *Our  Own  Correspondent'  of  the  daily  Tribune 
itnd  the  London  Morning  ChronicU.  The  following  year  he  passed  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  was  five  months  in  Turkey,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army,  under  Oker  Pacha.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  popular  work  entitled  ^Boumania^  the  Border-Land  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Turk  ; '  and  another  vdume,  soon  to  appear  firom  the  press  of  Messrs.  Rudd  and 
Cablbton,  entitled  ^The  Oipnee  ;  their  Origin^  ffietory,  and  Manner  ofLift^ 
The  papers  upon  ^The  Gipeies  oter  the  World^  in  the  last  and  present  num- 
bers of  the  Knickerbockeb,  will  attest  his  keen  observation,  and  his  manner 
of  portraying  the  incidents  of  his  '  traveFs  history."  Other  and  kindred  articles 
from  his  pen  will  firom  time  to  time  appear  in  these  pages,  which  will 
acceptably 'speak  for  themselves.'  -  -  -  That  was  a  strikingly  intelligent 
person,  who  called  upon  a  sign-painter  to  have  a  Sunday-school  procession* 
banner  painted,  and  said:  'We're  goin'  to  have  a  tearin'  time  with  our 
Fourth  o'  July  Sunday-school  celebration,  and  our  folks  wants  a  banner.' 
'Well,'  naturally  enough  responded  the  painter,  'you  ought  to  have  one. 
What  will  you  have  painted  on  it?'  'Wal,  /  d'n  know:  we  ort  to  hev  a 
text  o'  skripter  painted  onto  it  for  a  motto,  had  n't  we  ? '  '  Tes :  that 's  a  very 
good  idea :  what  shall  it  be  ?'  '  Wal,  I  thought  this  would  be  about  as  good 
as  any :  ^Be  mire  you  We  rights  then  go  ahead  .' "  It  is  fiur  to  conclude  that 
he  had  not 'searched  the  Scriptures' attentively.  -  -  -  Wb  gratify  sundry 
grateful  litUe  people,  'growing,  and  always  an-hungered,'  by  saying,  that^ 
Wing^s  Farina  Crackers  are  precisely  what  they  pretend  to  be.    It  would 
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seem  almost  impossible  to  produce  firom  *  simple  unadulterated  wheat'  an 

article  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  so  nourishing  to  the  body.    -    -    -    Mb. 

BRTAxfs  latest  published  poem,  ^A  Night  Scene^^  will  remind  the  reader 

of  his  ^JStening  BeverU^  one  of  the  several  noble  poems  written  by  him 

€ar  the  Ekicceiibocksr.    Neither  the  melody  nor  the  sentiment  is  greatly 

dissimilar.     Witness  the  following  passage:    premising  that  the  poet  is 

apostrophizing  a  riyer  hastening  to  lose  itsdf  in  the  ocean,  stretching  into 

infinity: 

*  YiT  there  are  those  who  lie  beside  thy  bed. 
For  whom  thou  once  didst  rear  the  bowers  that  screen 
Thy  margin,  and  didst  water  the  green  fields, 
And  now  there  is  no  ni^ht  so  stillthat  they 
Can  hear  thy  lapse :  their  slambers,  were  thy  voice 
Loader  than  Ocean  s,  it  could  never  break. 
For  them  the  early  violet  no  more 
Opens  upon  thy  bank,  nor  for  their  eyes 
Glitter  tne  crimson  pictures  of  the  clouds 
Upon  thy  bosom,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
Their  memories  are  abroad  —  the  memories 
Of  those  who  last  were  gathered  to  the  earth  — 
Lingering  within  the  homes  in  which  they  sat. 
Hovering  about  the  paths  in  which  they  trod. 
Haunting  them  like  a  presence.    Even  now 
They  visit  many  a  dreamer  in  the  forms 
They  walked  in,  ere,  at  last,  they  wore  the  shroud ; 
And  eyes  there  are  that  will  not  close  to  dream. 
For  weeping  and  for  thinking  of  the  g^ave. 
The  new-made  grare,  and  the  pale  one  within. 
These  memories  and  these  sorrows  all  shall  fade 
And  pass  away,  and  fresher  memories 
And  newer  sorrows  come  and  dwell  awhile 
Beside  thy  border,  and,  in  turn,  depart. 

'  On  glide  thy  waters,  till  at  last  they  flow 
Beneath  the  windows  of  the  populous  town, 
And  all  night  lone  gi^e  back  the  ^leam  of  lamps. 
And  glimmer  with  tne  trains  of  light  that  stream 
From  halls  where  dancers  whirl.    A  dimmer  ray 
Touches  thy  surface  from  the  silent  room 
In  which  they  tend  the  sick,  or  gather  round 
The  dying ;  and  a  slender,  steady  beam 
Comes  from  the  little  chamber  in  the  roof. 
Where,  with  a  feverous  crimson  on  her  cheek, 
The  solitary  damsel,  dying  too, 
Plies  the  quick  needle  till  the  stars  grow  pale. 
There,  close  beside  the  haunts  of  revel,  stand 
The  blank,  unliffhted  windows,  where  the  poor. 
In  darkness  and  in  huneer,  wake  till  mom. 
There,  drowsily,  on  the  naif-conscious  ear 
Of  the  dull  watchman,  pacing  on  the  wharf^ 
Falls  the  soft  ripple  of  thy  waves  that  strike 
On  the  moored  bark :  but  suiltier  listeners 
Are  near — the  prowlers  of  the  night,  who  steal 
From  shadowy  nook  to  shadowy  nook,  and  start 
If  other  sounds  than  thine  are  m  the  air. 

'  Oh !  glide  away  from  those  aibodes,  that  bring 
Pollution  to  thy  channel,  and  make  foul 
Thy  once  clear  current.    Summon  thy  quick  waves 
And  dimpling  eddies :  linger  not,  but  haste. 
With  all  thy  waters,  haste  thee  to  the  deep. 
There  to  be  tossed  bv  shifting  winds,  and  rocked 
By  that  mvsterions  force  which  Utcs  within 
The  sea's  immensity,  and  wields  the  weight 
Of  its  abysses,  swaying  to-and-fro 
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The  billowy  mmss,  until  the  stain,  at  length. 

Shall  wholljT  pass  awaj,  and  thou  regain 

The  crjstal  brightness  of  thy  moantain-springt.' 

We  should  hare  known  these  lines  to  be  Bbtant's,  if  we  had  encountered 
them  in  a  leading  column  of  the  London  Ttmo,  a  journal  not  greatly  given 
to  poetry,  unless  it  be  the  '  poetry  of  Fact'  •  -  -  A  wobd  to  our  friends 
the  PcBLiSHBRS.  Publications  sent  to  the  Knickbbbockbb  will  be  either 
noticed  in  the  renew  department  proper,  or  under  the  head  of  &e  *  Literabt 
Record.'  The  receipt  of  all  publications  received  at  Uie  office  wHl  be  acknow- 
ledged monthly,  whether  deemed  to  demand  notice  0r  not  Additional  aid  in 
the  review  department  will  enable  us  to  do  earlier  justice  than  heretofore  to  the 
issues  of  our  long-time  friends,  &e  publishers.  -  -  -  The  new  book  of 
Dr.  Francis  should  have  called  our  attention  to  the  ^Wa/oerley  Circulating 
Library^  kept  by  his  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  Roe,  Number  697  Broadway : 
comprising  five  thousand  volumes  of  choice  books,  and  intended  to  obviate  the 
delay,  trouble,  and  uncertainty  attending  the  over-crowded  implications  at  the 
public  libraries.  It  mil  sa  -  -  -  *  Uncle  Dad  Morton,'  of  Vermont, 
who  teUs  the  following  story,  should  possess,  in  connection  with  hU  invention, 
two  or  three  of  our  Hen-Persuaders.     His  success  would  then  be  complete : 

<  Thkm  ancestors  of  onr'n  did  n't  do  nothin*  half-wajs.  Bat,  there 's  an  awful  fallin' 
off  since  them  times.  Why,  in  my  time,  when  I  was  a  hoy,  things  went  on  more  eco- 
nomical than  now.  We  all  work'd.  My  work  was  to  take  care  of  the  hens  and 
chickines,  (Dad  is  famous  for  his  handling  of  the  alphabet,)  and  1 41  tell  yer  how  I 
raised  'em.  You  know  Fse  a  very  thiuKin'  child,  al'as  a  thinkin'  'cept  when  Fse 
asleep.  Well,  it  came  to  me  one  night  to  raise  a  big  lot  of  chickings  from  one  hen, 
and  ril  tell  ye  how  I  did  it  I  took  an  old  whisky-barrel,  and  filled  it  up  with  fresh 
eggs,  and  then  put  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  bam,  with  some  horse  manure  around 
it,  and  then  set  the  old  hen  on  the  bung-hole.  The  old  critter  kept  her  sittin'  and  in 
three  weeks  I  heerd  a  little  '  peep.'  Then  I  put  my  ear  to  the  spisot,  when  the  peep- 
ing growed  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  did  n*t  say  any  thing  to  therolks  about  the  hatcn- 
ing,  for  they'd  all  the  time  told  me  I  was  a  fool,  but  the  next  mornin'  I  knocked  the 
head  out  of  the  barrel,  and  corered  the  bam  floor,  two  deep,  all  over,  with  little 
ohickings.    Now,  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  but  it^s  trae.' 

Rather  *  tou^ish'  though:  how  different  frx>m  the  dear  and  succinct  state- 
ment of  ottr  hen-invention  1  -  -  -  ^Wsshall  now  to  couch,*  and  rest  our  tired 
frame  upon  H<nD^9  Elliptic  Spring  Bed-Bottom,  that  cool,  compact,  portable, 
durable,  cheap,  cleanly,  and  delightful  invention,  of  which  our  readers  may 
hear  more,  on  reference  to  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover  of  the  presoit  number. 
We  have  *  earned  a  nighfs  repose'  as  surely  as  the  *Yilkge  Bhicksmith : '  We 
have  sailed  forty-six  miles ;  read,  and  'made  up'  into  pages,  between  thirty 
and  forty  pages  of  *  matter,'  such  as  it  is.  Moreover,  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Rail-road  is  striking  twelve  from  its  dear^ounding  d6pdt-bell,  and  we  must  be 
stirring  betimes,  to  hear  the  birds  about  the  cottage  '  wdcome  up  the  dawn.' 
They  herald  it  every  early  morning,  for  the  pleasure  of  one  pleased  and  grate- 
ful auditor,  at  least  -  -  -  Received,  for  notice,  among  other  publications, 
the  following :  *  Roumania,  the  Border-Land  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,' 
by  Br.  J.  0.  Notes  :  *  The  Travellers  in  Russia: '  *  Ursula,  a  Tale  of  Country- 
life,'  by  Mrs.  Sewell  :  *  The  Boy-Missionary,'  by  Mrs.  Jenny  Marsh  Parker  : 
*  Devotional  Exercises  for  Schools : '  'A  Manual  of  Speaking,  Conversation,  and 
Debating:'  *The  National  Fiflh  Reader,'  by  Parker  and  Watson:  and 
'The  Quaker-Soldier.' 
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Bccom    of    Kcii    9nftlf citf tnf . 

TwKLiTH  KioBT  AT  TBM  CiNTURT  Club.  —  0068  n't  oM  Tbxpus  ftigit ' to  a  degree? 
It  seems  a  rerfr  short  time  since  our  humble  name  was  associated  with  those  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  *TAs  Century'  one  memorable  erening,  at  the  hospitable  resi- 
dence of  an  esteemed  friend  in  Amity-street.  Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  members, 
headed  by  the  reteran  Ykrplahck,  formed  the  opening  roll :  and  of  these,  three, 
well  beloTed  and  honored,  have  already  passed  away :  Danixl  Sbtmoub,  Dr.  Johk 
Nbilbov,  Jr.,  and  Robkst  Kvllt.  .  The  Clnb  '  grew,  waxed  strong,  and  multiplied ; ' 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  first,  if  not  ih*  first  '  institution '  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  But  this  apart :  our  object  being  simply  to  say  a  few  words  touching 
the  quamtly  and  exquisitely  executed  Tolume  now  g^racing  our  table.  The  little  book 
opens  with  a  history,  at  length,  of  the  '  Twelfth-Night  Festival  of  Merry  Old  England,' 
much  of  which  will  be  aew  to  many  a  reader.  The  '  Proclamation '  and  '  Ordinance,' 
the  lirely  '  Poetical  Dialogpie,'  and  the  '  Proceedings '  generally,  as  here  set  forth,  are 
in  the  appropriate  vein,  and  present  a  good  rariety.  The  ' History'  concludes  with : 
'  The  Century  Club  had  obserred  with  regret  that  the  ancient  festiral  of  Twelfth 
Night,  with  its  poetical  and  rererential  associations,  and  its  pleasant  and  picturesque 
usages,  which  had  for  ages  contributed  erery  year  to  the  innocent  enjoyment  and 
social  afiections  of  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  Irish,  and  German  ancestors  of  our 
cosmopolitan  Kew-Tork,  was  felling  into  disuse  in  this  orer-worked  and  care-worn 
city.  They  therefore  felt  that  it  belonged  to  their  proper  vocation  to  endeavor  to  re- 
vive the  love  and  honor  due  to  this  joyous  institution.  They  cherish  the  lively  hope 
that  the  antique  pageantry  and  fantastic  ceremonial,  mixed  with  more  usual  social 
joys,  as  presentod  at  the  Century  Club's  Twelfth  Night  of  1858,  will  by  no  means, 

*  Lm  nnsabfltantlal  pageant  fsded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind:  * 

bat  wUl  rather,  as  the  great  Poir  himself  teaches, 

*  Wmriss  more  than  Fa»ot*s  image, 

And  tend  to  something  of  great  constancy.*  * 


Thx  Ddtch  Battlx  oy  thh  Baltic.  —While  all  were  reposing  firom  their  sumptuous 
dinner  at  the  late  Pa&s  Festival  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society,  awaiting  pipes, 
sdrnaps,  and  Pa&s-eggs,  there  was  laid  before  each  member  present  a  handsomely- 
printed  pamphlet,  firom  the  'press  of  Messrs.  Pbatt  and  Schsam,  Poughkeepsie,  en- 
titled, 'The  Jhdeh  BaUle  o/the  BaUic :  one  of  the  most  Glorious  Achievements  of 
the  Mariners  of  Holland  *,  a  triumph  worthy  the  great  Maritime  Bepublic  of  the 
United  Provinces.'  The  production  is '  dedicated  to  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  the 
City  of  Nieuw- Amsterdam  and  all  true  Knikksrbakkkss,'  by  the  author,  <  J.  Watts 
Db  Pxtbtbb,  Descendant  of  the  HoUandish  race.'  It  is  a  most  creditable  perform- 
ance ;  indicating  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the  writer's  theme,  and  a 
fervor  of  good  honest,  patriotic  Dutch  feeling,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate. 
It  could  not  but  have  been  a  'labor  of  love'  to  the  author,  as  is  manifested  not  only 
internally,  but  externally.  He  even  loves  the  old  typography  of  Holland,  and 
sprinkles  the  Dutch  types  of  other  days  profusely  through  his  pages.  The  narra- 
tive is  a  most  stirring  one,  and  renders  ample  justice  to  the  noble  spirit  and  deeds 
of  the  Hollanders,  and  will  serve  to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  name  and  fame  of  her 
great  and  brave  men,  William  the  Third,  Yak  Tboxp,  Opdam,  Wittbsbn,  W&angbl, 
and  their  noble  compeers.  This  brief  notice  does  small  justice  to  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us :  but  if  it  shall  serve  to  call  attention  to  its  undeniable  merits,  our  aim  will 
have  been  accomplished. 
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Pick's  Bistort  ov  Wtomiho.— Bot.  Gbobob  Pick,  D.D.,  has  made  a  worthjr  oon- 
tribation  to  American  historj,  in  a  Tolnme  Jast  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Habpee  : 
'  Wyoming :  Us  Mitiory,  SHrring  JneidenU,  and  SomanUc  Adeen^urts*  These  cha- 
racteristics are  tmlj  represented  in  the  title.  It  is  a  melancholy  recital,  almost  pain- 
ful to  read :  and  with  few  literary  graces  of  style,  is  ncTertheless  pregnant  with  in- 
terest, from  the  abundant  and  well-authenticated/aete  which  it  perpetuates  and  pre- 
serves,  for  'posterities  of  readers.'  Many  of  these  facts,  to  be  surs,  are  not  new ; 
but  they  are  here  brought  together  in  their  order  of  occurrence,  and  are  well-ar- 
ranged and  discriminated.  A  brief  history  of  Wyoming  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
historic  scenes,  which  constitute  natural  amplifications  of  the  general  outline.  Each 
story  is  a  complete  picture  in  itself,  and  yet  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole.  This 
plan  presents  independent  riews  of  the  historic  drama  from  many  different  stand- 
points. The  author's  heroes  not  only  reflect  the  lights  and  shadows  of  their  own 
character  and  actions,  but  they  give  separate  versions  of  the  eTentAil  scenes  through 
which  they  passed.  For  forty  years,  the  author  claims  to  have  enjoyed  rare  advan- 
tages for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Wyoming.  His  object,  he  tells  us,  was  *  strict 
conformity  to  historic  truth ; '  and  he  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  the  collection 
of  his  facts,  and  in  their  study  and  exposition ;  ftcts,  moreover, '  which  constitute  a 
part  of  the  wonderful  history  of  the  early  development  and  fearful  struggles  of  our 
country,  and  which  ftil  behind  no  portion  of  that  story  in  exciting  interest'  If  the 
reader  would  know  what  sufferings,  what  perils,  what  cruel  tortures  were  undergone 
by  our  brave  and  patriotic  ancestors,  let  them  draw  near  and  peruse  the  very  excit- 
ing and  attractive  volume  before  us.    It  has  several  illustrations  of  various  merit 


<  Tn  BitLi  ov  Washxhqton.' —This  work,  fjrom  the  press  of  PmuoN,  Phildelphia, 
it  strikes  us,  is  not  a  new  production.  It  is  by  Mrs.  N.  P.  Lucilli,  of  Washington ; 
and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  first  published  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  under 
the  title  of  'Akna  Obatson,  or  the  Belle  of  Washington,'  and  we  well  remember  that 
it  was  warmly  commended  in  our  home-circle.  *  There  is  great  purity  of  feeling,  no- 
bility of  soul,  and  grace  in  the  character  of  the  heroine.  There  is  now  and  then  a 
true  woman,  who,  like  her,  is  blessed  with  wealth,  and  the  generous,  benevolent 
spirit  to  leave  the  banquet-halls  of  Fashion  to  spend  an  hour  with  the  suffering, 
dying  creatures  of  our  common  Qod.  There  are  some  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for 
other's  misery,  and  whose  ears  are  not  so  deadened  by  the  gay  sounds  of  ftshionable 
revelry  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  wail  of  the  orphan,  the  sob  of  the  widow,  and  the  prayer 
of  the  beggar.  Bicher  rewards,  and  a  happier  life  are  in  store  for  these  than  ever 
blessed  the  proud  hearts  of  the  selfish  leaders  of  the  fashionable  world ;  a  world  in 
whose  creed  merit  and  poverty  are  little  less  than  crimes.  Let  the  mere  butterflies 
of  humanity  read  this  history,  and  compare  the  lives  of  the  two  heroines :  let  them 
reflect,  and  then  decide  for  eternity,  whether  all  the  great  objects  of  life  are  secured 
by  being  petted  for  a  few  years  and  then  be  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  to  be  de- 
tested. Amm,  the  Senator's  daughter,  with  beauty,  and  every  accomplishment,  sup- 
plied with  all  that  wealth  could  give,  was  enabled  to  pass  through  the  great  mael- 
strom of  American  society  with  no  blighting  stain  upon  her  pure  soul,  and  her  frivo- 
lous mother's  example  had  no  effect  to  overcome  the  principles  that  had  been  instil- 
led into  her  young  mind  by  the  sisters.' 


«%  A  woiD,  once  more,  to  our  correspondents:  Copies  should  be  kept  by  the 
writers  of  Ms/  articles,  in  prose  or  verse,  sent  for  insertion  in  the  KnoKUBOCxn. 
Such  cannot  be  returned :  but  all  articles  of  length,  if  not  accepted,  will  be  a^cMied 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  their  receipt.  ^ 
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mitors,     JOHN  A,  GRAY,  PMLsj. . . 


Arrangements  have  been  niade  with  the  following  popular  aiithf>rs  t'-- 
contributions  to  the  Bucceeding  volume  of  the  Knickerbockek,  comprisiDir,  v.« 
believe,  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  talent  than  have  ever  been  enlisted  f^i 
any  magazmc  in  the  country  : 


FITZ  GREENE  HALLECK, 
De.  OLIVER  W.  HOLMES, 
DONALD  G.  MITCHELL, 
Hon.  G.  p.  R  JAMES, 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
Rev.  F.  W.  SHELTON, 
Hk.  J.  W.  PALMER, 
E.  L.  GODKIN, 
R.  H.'  STODDARD, 
JOHN  PHCENIX, 
Cot.  J.  W.  WALL, 

mbs.  e.  key  blunt. 


Db.  J.  W.  FRANCIS, 
GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK, 
J.ROMEYN  BRODHEAD, 
H.  T.  TUCKERMAN,  ' 
GEORGE  W.  CURTIS, 
JOHN  G.  SAXE, 
ALFRED  B.  STREET, 
Prof.  EDWARD  NORTH, 
Pbof.  HOWAWD  CROSBY, 
FITZ  JAMES  O'BRIEN, 
T.  B.  ALDRICH, 
Miss  CAROLINE  CHESEBnO. 


As  heretofore,  its  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Literature, 
Art,  and  Humor.  Leaving  to  others  the  discussion  of  vexed  political  and 
polemical  questions,  it  will  yet  be  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  procure  for  th«.» 
body  of  the  Magazine  the  most  brilliant  articles  upon  the  topics  of  the  <\i\y  : 
and  the  large  resources  at  their  command  will  enable  them  to  make  the 
pages  of  the  Knickebbockek  unsurpassed  in  excellence  and  variety  of  matter. 
Mr.  Clark's  time  being  now  bestowed  mainly  upon  the  ^'Bditor^s  Tabk^^^  the 
inimitable  feature  of  the  Kkiokerbocker,  he  will  labqr  to  make  it  the  most  de- 
lightful repository  of  wit,  humor,  and  of  literary  gems,  in  the  English  langu:i^e. 

Every  Number  of  the  succeeding  volume  will  contain  a  steel-plate  engraving, 
and  Illustrated  articles  will  frequently  grace  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 

Will  every  patron  of  the  KjriCKEBBOCKER  send  us  an  additional  subscriber, 
and  agents  and  dealers  double  their  usual  ordprs  ? 

All  communications  connected  with  the  Bvsi7)e^s  Department  of  the  KNiCKEKBocKri: 
should  be  addressed  to  JOHN  A.  GRAY,  16  and  18  Jacob  St.  All  ^W/c/«  design td  It.r 
publication — ^all  Literary  InguirUs — all  N^ew  Books  and  Puhlicationi  should  be  addresscci 
to  cither  of  the  Editors. 

T  K  K  M  S . 

SUTGLE  COPIES,  ONE  TEAR,  $3;  TWO  COPIES,  $5;  THREE  COPIES,  $G 

SPECFMEN  COPIKS  of  tbe  KNICKERBOCKER  forwaided  on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  mopf^v 
or  poBiagf-stamps,  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED  m  eveiy  part  of  the  couutrj.  BACK  NUAjBK  K t> 
and  bound  volumes  on  baud. 

JOHN  A.  GRAY,  Publishbb  and  Pbinteb, 

16  and  18  Jacob  St.,  cor.  I'raukfort  St..  laTe^-lTorli:. 

Liberal  Terms  to  Pablisliers,  Postmasters,  Ministers,  and  Teacliers. 
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THE       FREEDOM        OF       THESEAS. 

Whatbvkb  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of  the  right  of  search 
question,  our  recent  action  with  regard  to  it,  has  done  justice 
neither  to  it  nor  to  ourselves.  The  day  has  long  gone  by  when  it 
was  ngcessary  for  us  to  boast  of  our  readiness  to  hght,  in  order  to 
convince  jbhe  world  of  our  power.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  capabilities  and  resources  were  vastly  greater  than  people 
dreamed  of,  and  when  we  alone  could  speak  of  them  with  know- 
ledge. But  the  self  assertion  which  is  pardonable  in  obscure 
merit,  is  preposterous  in  notorious  vigor  and  maturity.  "No  one 
will  bo  a  whit  more  convinced  by  Senatorial  indignation,  that  the 
United  States  will  not  brook  an  insult,  and  has  the  means  as  well 
as  the  will  to  avenge  it.  It  is  certainly  not  either  the  threats  or 
self-glorification  of  its  statesmen  which  have  given  any  nation  on 
earth  a  high  standing.  The  '  great  powers '  are  great  in  virtue 
of  great  deeds.  It  was  not  Napoleon's  thundering  bulletins  which 
made  Europe  tremble  at  his  nod.  The  world  would  have  laughed 
at  his  blasts  of  Oriental  indignation,  if  they  had  not  found  vent  in 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  '  Kule  Britannia '  would  be  a  very  lu- 
dicrous performance,  if  there  had  never  been  such  battles  as  those 
of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar.  And  we  may  rest  assured,  that  we 
owe  our  present  position  not  to  '  war  speeches '  or  Fourth-of-July 
orations,  but  to  our  wealth,  our  commerce,  our  population,  our  in- 
domitable enterprise,  our  capacity  for  self-government,  and  the 
prestige  of  three  bloody  wars.  If  these  will  not  save  us  from  dis- 
honor, Messrs.  Seward,  and  Hale,  and  Toombs  may  threaten  in 
vain.  War-whoops  such  as  characterized  recent  debates  in  the 
Senate,  can  add  nothing  to  our  physical  strength,  and  they  sadly 
diminish  our  moral  influence.  We  have  reached  that  stage  of 
national  growth  when  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  we  should  take 
the  field  with  dignity,  as  leave  it  with  honor. 
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For  all  these  reasons,  we  regret  that  the  visitations  of  our  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  have  led  to  hostile  language  on  the 
part  of  men  occupying  seats  in  the  Senate-Chamber,  before  it  had 
oeen  ascertained  whether  the  British  Government  had  authorized 
them,  and  still  more,  that  a  fleet  should  have  been  equipped  and 
sent  to  sea  with  belligerent  instructions,  before  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  had  been  heard.  War  is  a  remedy  so  terrible,  for  even 
the  worst  of  evils,  that  it  has  always  been  justly  considered  the 
last  resort  of  the  injured  or  insulted.  It  was  our  duty  first  to  have 
heard  whether  the  British  officers  had  any  evidence  to  offer,  or 
statements  to  make,  in  reply  to  the  ex  parte  testimony  of  our  own 
skippers ;  next,  whether,  the  facts  being  acknowledged,  they  had 
acted  under  orders  from  their  superiors,  and  if  so,  what  their 
Grovemment  had  to  say  in  justification  of  such  orders ;  and  lastly, 
to  have  asked  for  the  instant  cessation  of  the  acts  complained  of. 
In  other  words,  to  have  demanded  simply,  the  punishment  of  the 
officers,  and  reparation,  in  case  they  acted  without  orders ;  the  re- 
vocation of  the  orders,  and  reparation,  in  case  they  acted  with 
them.  A  refusal,  in  either  case,  would  have  been  a  clear  casus 
belli;  but  a  due  regard  both  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  our  own  character,  required  these  steps  to  be  carefully  taken, 
before  the  commission  of  any  act,  either  hostOe  in  itself  or  leading 
to  hostilities.  Let*a  nation  be  ever  so  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  its 
own  cause,  it  owes  it  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  see  that 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  be  well  considered  and  en  r^gle. 

.The  demands  made  in  Congress  for  the  arrest,  and  even  the 
execution,  of  the  British  naval  officers  engaged  in  the  ^  outrages,' 
were  not  only  silly,  but  displayed  ignorance  on  points  with  which 
all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  pubKc  affidrs 
ought  to  be  fitmiliar.  If  they  acted  in  obedience  to  tne  orders  of 
their  Government,  they  were  unquestionably  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  consequences  resulting  from  the  execution  of 
those  orders.  This  question  was  discussed  between  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  Minister,  in  reference  to  McLeod's  case 
in  1841,  and  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on 
the  subject.  When  Mr.  Crittenden,  then  Attorney-General, 
was  sent  on  to  New-York,  to  watch  the  trial  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  instructions  con- 
tained a  full  acknowledgment  of  this  principle.  He  there  said : 
^  That  an  individual  forming  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting 
under  the  authority  of  his  Government,  is  not  to  be  held  answer- 
able as  a  private  trespasser  Qr  malefactor,  is  a  principle  of  public 
law,  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  t<}  dispute.' 
^  Nor  is  the  position  that  they  might  lawfully  be  arrested  on  the 
high  seas  ana  dealt  with  by  our  tribunals,  if  they  acted  without 
orders,  a  bit  more  tenable.  The  misdemeanors  of  members  of  the 
public  force  of  a  foreign  power,  committed  outside  our  jurisdiction, 
are  properly  punishable  only  by  their  superiors  on  our  demand.  If 
wemiQcht  arr^t  and  try  them  ourselves,  we  mie^ht  with  e^ual  show 
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of  reason  demand  their  extradition.  The  discipline  of  a  foreign 
army  or  navy  is  something  which  no  government  ever  attempts  to 
interfere  with,  &rther  than  to  hold  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs 
responsible  for  its  due  enforcement  toward  offences  of  which  it 
may  have  been  the  subject.  To  resist  a  foreign  officer  in  the  actual 
commission  of  an  offence,  is  one  thing ;  to  foUow  him  up,  and  pass 
judgment  on  him  afterward,  is  another,  and  the  law  of  nations  has 
am{My  recognized  the  distinction.  A  little  patience  and  modera- 
tion would,  in  short,  have  lefb  us  in  just  as  good  a  position  regard- 
ing the  matter  in  controversy  as  we  hold  at  this  moment,  and 
would  have  saved  us  the  humiliation  of  having  blustered  for  two 
months,  and  armed  a  fleet,  upon  the  strength  oi  ex  parte  evidence, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  by  a  bloody  war  the  blunder  of 
the  commander  of  a  gun-boat. 

This  criticism  of  our  manner  of  asserting  our  dignity,  is  all 
the  more  allowable,  because,  if  our  position  as  regards  the  right 
of  search  has  finally  to  be  defended  by  force,  that  defence  can  be 
undertaken  not  only  with  a  bettergrace,  but  with  far  more  effect, 
.three  months  hence  than  now.  What  that  position  is,  we  believe 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  public  thoroughly  understand,  because 
its  consideration  has  not  only  been  disturbed  by  passion,  but  by 
recollections  derived  from  the  forcible  assertion,  by  Great  Britain, 
in  the  last  war,  of  claims  which  she  has  long  since  tacitly  but  com- 
pletely abandoned.  To  understand  and  ap|>reciate  the  points  in 
dispute,  not  in  their  legal  merely,  but  in  their  moral  aspects,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little. 

The  first  controversies  which  ever  arose  in  modem  times  about 
•  the  firee  use  of  the  sea  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
were  occasioned  hj  the  attempts  of  particular  powers  to  claim 
certain  portions  of  it  as  within  their  territory,  and  subject  to  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain  sought  to  appropriate  the 
narrow  seas  in  her  own  neighborhood — '  the  four  seas  of  England,' 
as  they  were  called  —  and  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  then 
her  great  commercial  rivals.  The  jealousies  bred  by  their  opposing 
interests,  brought  the  writers  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
countries  into  the  field.  While  Rupert  and  De  Witt  contested 
the  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  the  jurists  and  poets  belabored  each 
other  with  ponderous  learning  or  bitter  satire.  Grotius  wrote  one 
of  hifl  largest  tomes  —  the  Mare  Liberum  —  in  defence  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  particularly  of  the  German  Ocean  and  St. 
George's  Channel.  Selden  responded  in  his  Mare  Glausumj  and 
overwhelmed  his  opponent  with  precedents  and  quotations.  He 
was  ably  seconded  by  the  lighter  artillery  of  the  numorists,  who 
heaped  ridicule  on  the  unfortunate  Dutch.  Butler  describes  Hol- 
laaaas:^ 

*  A  couHTRT  that  draws  fifty  feet  of  water, 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  Nature ; 
That  feed  like  cannibals  on  other  fishes, 
And  serve  their  cousin  (German  up  in  dishes : 
A  land  that  rides  at  anchor  and  is  moored, 
In  which  men  do  not  live,  but  go  aboard.* 
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Marvell  declares  that  Holland  scaroe 

^^  *  DS8EBTK8  the  name  of  land : 
Aa  but  the  oflbcouring  of  the  British  eand, 
And  00  much  earth  aa  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots,  when  the/  heaved  the  lead/ 

and  adds  that  the  '  injured  ocean ' 

^^  *■  on  at  leap-frog  o*er  their  steeples  played. 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  show  them  what  *s  their  Mare  lAherum^ 

Portugal  in  like  manner  attempted  to  appropriate  the  trade  to 
the  East  Jndies,  and  forbade  forei^  vessels  going  round  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope ;  but  all  these  pretensions  Bpee£ly  gave  way  before  the 
common-sense  of  mankind,  and  the  ocean  took  its  present  position 
as  public  property.  The  establi^ment  of  the  Ireedom  of  the 
seas  owed,  in  those  days,  more  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
Dutch  than  to  any  thing  else.  The  British  had  eyen  then  given 
unmbtakable  indications  of  that  arrogance  of  temper  which  would 
brook  no  rivalry  which  could  be  crushed ;  and  though  the  Hol- 
landers had  in  excess  many  of  the  worst  fitults  of  traders,  the  world 
owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  indomitable  energy  with 
which  they  resisted  pretensions  which  might,  in  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  international  law,  readily  have  been  established  as  prece« 
dents  which  it  would  have  given  posterity  some  trouble  to  over- 
turn. This  contest,  however,  is  now  interesting  only  as  a  matter 
of  history,  inasmuch  as  no  nation  nowadays  attempts  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  any  portion  of  the  ocean,  except  the  creeks,  bays,  and 
harbors  of  its  own  territory,  and  a  league  from  the  shore  on  the . 
open  sea ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  it 
was  well  settled  that  every  vessel  navigated  for  a  lawful  purpose, 
had  a  right  to  pass  where  she  pleased,  with  liabUitv,  however,  to 
search  at  the  hands  of  belligerent  cruisers,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  showing  her  flag  to  any  man-of-war  of  any  nation,  in  order 
to  indicate  her  nationaUty. 

This  right,  accorded  with  strange  unanimity  by  all  nations  to 
the  public  vessels  of  belligerent  powers,  to  search  neutral  ships, 
has  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  trouole  and  controversy ;  but  not  so 
much  on  its  own  account,  as  on  account  of  the  consequences  to 
which  it  has  led.  The  search  was  supposed  to  be  instituted  for 
three  purposes:  first  to  discover  the  nationality  of  the  ship; 
next,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  munitions 
of  war  for  the  use  of  the  enemy;  and  lastly,  the  ownership  of  the 
cargo.  If  it  happened  to  consist  either  of  contraband  of  war,  or 
enemy's  goods,  it  was  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  in  the 
former  case,  the  vessel  herself  became  a  lawful  prize.  So  stood 
the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  During  the  great  wars  which  followed,  in  many  poi^ 
tions  of  which  Great  Britain,  who  was  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas, 
had  half  Europe  in  arms  against  her,  it  became  very  desirable  to 
effect  some  change  in  the  doctrine,  that  enemies'  goods  on  board  a 
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neatrskl  vessel  were  liable  to  capture.  It  was  doubly  desirable  for 
the  United  States,  because,  while  we  had  no  interest  in  the  conflict, 
we  had  every  interest  in  getting  hold  of  as  much  of  the  carrying 
trade  as  we  could,  and  this  was  hardly  possible,  as  long  as  nearly 
every  power  in  Europe  was  at  war  with  some  other  power.  The 
Baltic  powers  attemjjted  to  enforce  the  rule,  that  the  flag  covers 
the  cargo,  by  entering  into  a  league,  known  in  history  as  the 
'Armed  Neutrality ;  *  but,  as  it  was  confessed  that  the  doctrine 
they  put  forward  was  an  innovation  in  the  law  of  nations,  Great 
Britam  stoutly  resisted  it,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  pretensions.  There  has  been  ever  since  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, firom  time  to  time,  as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of 
war,  and  this  country  has  made  strenuous  attempts  to  make  the 
flag  an  effectual  protection  for  the  cargo,  by  whomsoever  owned, 
as  long  as  it  is  not  contraband  of  war ;  but  its  representations 
have  so  far  produced  no  effect.  Upon  one  point,  however,  arising 
oat  of  this  branch  of  international  law,  the  English  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have  given 
decisions  directly  opposed.  The  former  has  decided,  that  if  a 
neutral  places  goods  on  board  an  armed  belligerent  cruiser,  he 
forfeits  his  neutrality,  and  the  goods  share  the  fate  of  the  vessel,  if 
captured ;  the  latter  has  laid  down  with  equal  clearness,  that  the 
character  of  the  vessel  in  no  way  affects  the  cargo,  and  so  the 
matter  rests.  If  another  European  war  were  to  break  out,  this 
conflict  of  decisions  would  lead  to  some  curious  complications. 

In  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  a  controversy  which  has  extended  over 
so  many  years,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  able  states- 
men. We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  candid  examination  of 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  great  question,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions suggested  by  national  pnde  or  historical  reminiscences. 
The  cause  of  the  war  of  1812  was  not  the  searching  of  our  vessels 
by  the  British,  for  their  right  to  do  so,  as  long  as  they  were  at  war 
with  France  or  any  other  European  power,  was  never  questioned.. 
We  nevertheless  hear  it  alleged  every  day,  both  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  press,  that  it  was  to  protect  our  vessels  against  search 
that  we  fought ;  and  the  eang-froid  with  which  the  assertion  is 
made,  is  a  sin^lar  illustration  of  the  immunity  from  question  or 
criticism  which  a  widely-diffused  popular  error  sometimes  enjoys. 
The  offence  which  we  took  up  arms  to  avenge,  was  not  the  search 
of  our  vessels,  either  to  ascertain  their  nationaHty  or  the  nature  of 
their  cargo,  but  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  use  a  right  which 
we  never  denied  her,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  her  monstrous  doc- 
trines upon  the  subject  of  the  allegiance  due  from  her  subjects.  We 
acknowledged  that  she  might  lawfully  board  our  ships,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  their  papers  entitled  them  to  their  flag,  and  whether 
their  cargoes  were  privileged  from  seizure ;  but  we  never  acknow- 
ledged t&t  British  officers  might  seize  any  man  in  our  crews,  upon 
whom  they  chose  to  fasten  the  character  of  a  British  subject,  and 
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transfer  him  by  force  to  the  royal  service.  The  first  was  no  out- 
rage at  all,  and  we  never  resented  it  as  such ;  but  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  latter,  we  went  to  war.  It  is  therefore  plain  enough 
that  nothing  which  occurred  in  1812,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  upon  the  subject,  has  any  bearing  wnatever  upon  the  point 
at  issue  in  the  controversy  now  raging,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
find  a  precedent  in  it  for  any  thing  which  we  are  now  doing,  or 
propose  to  do,  are  so  much  Buncombe. 

At  the  close  of  that  war  our  position,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe, 
upon  the  subject  of  visit  and  search,  confined  the  ri^ht  to  perform 
either  of  these  acts  to  belligerent  cruisers.  The  right  of  a  man- 
of-war  of  any  nation,  at  all  times,  however,  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  any  vessel  she  might  meet,  to  ascertain  her  nationality  and 
to  require  her  to  show  her  colors,  and,  if  need  be,  to  compel  her 
to  show  them  by  force,  was  also  universally  acknowledged.  No- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations,  however,  or,  in  other 
words,  nothing  to  which  maritime  nations  unanimously  assented, 
warranted  any  greater  interference  than  this,  with  the  right  of 
firee  passage  over  the  seas  of  the  world.  But  for  the  slave-trade, 
in  all  probaWlity  nothing  would  have  occurred  to  this  day,  to  dis- 
turb the  opinions  entertained  by  diplomatists  on  these  subjects, 
when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signecl.  The  actual  state  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  trade,  is  something  which  none  of  the 
old  publicists  ever  contemplated,  and  for  which  no  provision  is  to 
be  found  in  their  writings.  It  is  something  also  for  which  the 
statesmen  who  discussed  questions  of  international  law  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  present  century,  were  totally  unprepared.  It  is 
consequently  almost  as  absurd  to  look  into  Grotius  or  Pufifendorf 
for  instructions  as  to  the  duties  of  maritime  powers  toward  slave- 
traders,  as  to  seek  light  in  Thucydides  or  Plutarch  upon  the  duties 
of  modem  belligerents  toward  prisoners  of  war. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  and  in  our  opinion  a  stronger  one, 
why  the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  cannot  properly  be 
sought  in  what  is  called  international  law,  and  that  is,  its  notorious 
uncertainty  and  vagueness,  and  the  absence  of  any  tribunsd  whose 
interpretations  of  it  are  final  and  binding  upon  all  who  profess  to 
aclaiowledge  its  authority.  The  application  of  its  principles  to  the 
fiicts  in  any  given  case  is  left  wholly  to  the  disputants  themselves^ 
and  the  vsdue  of  a  code  thus  enforced  and  expounded  may  readily 
be  estimated.  About  the  principles  of  law  there  is  rarely  much 
diffisrence  of  opinion,  and  if  these  were  all  that  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained, we  should  rarely  have  any  litigation  between  either  nations 
or  individuals.  But  the  main  duty  of  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  is 
to  apply  these  principles  to  the  facts  acknowledged  by  the  parties, 
or  established  by  the  evidence.  International  law  has  established  no 
such  tribunal.  It  supplies  no  means  of  mfting  evidence,  or  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  and  it  leaves  to  the  parties  themselves  the  ta^ 
of  weighing  and  redressing  their  own  wrongs.  K  we  proposed  to 
decide  controversies  between  individuals  by  such  means,  we  should 
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be  laaghed  to  scorn.  If  we  proposed  to  take  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries as  our  standard  authority,  abolished  all  the  courts,  and  left 
persons  who  had  quarrels  to  settle  to  decide  them  bj  correspond- 
ence, and  quotations  from  the  ex-Chancellor's  great  work,  and  in 
case  of  obstinate  difference  of  opinion  to  punch  each  other's  heads, 
we  should  imdoubtedly  be  pronounced  insane.  And  yet  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  of  international  law  are  settled,  presents  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  above  hypothesis. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  doubt  whether  in  a  thousand  dijfficulties  be- 
tween sovereign  states,  ten  could  be  selected  which  were  ever  ar- 
ranged by  the  submission  of  both  parties  to  the  acknowledged  dic- 
tum of  the  law  of  nations.  Whatever  jurists  and  diplomatists  may 
say,  we  deny  in  toto  that  any  such  spectacle  as  general  obedience 
to  abstract  rules  of  right  has  ever  been  Avitnessed  in  the  dealings 
of  nations  with  one  another.  Expediency  has  &r  oftener  regulated 
their  intercourse  than  respect  for  Grotius  or  Vattel,  or  the  reason- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  note.  The  '  Armed  Neutrality '  entered  into 
by  the  Baltic  powers  was  notoriously  and  undeniably  in  contra- 
vention of  the  established  usage,  and  the  dicta  of  the  publicists ; 
and  it  was  abandoned  not  for  this  reason,  but  because  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  opposed  it,  was  able  to  exert  an  overwhelming  force  in 
support  of  her  opinion.  No  later  than  four  years  ago,  we  offered 
cheerfully  to  join  the  European  powers  in  such  a  change  of  the  law 
as  would  render  private  property,  on  sea  in  time  of  war,  sacred ; 
and  at  the  very  same  time  we  steadfastly  refused  to  concur  in  the 
abolition  of  privateering,  because  it  happened  to  be  our  principal 
means  of  offensive  hostilities.  In  both  these  cases,  we  regulated 
our  conduct  not  by  a  reference  to  legal  principles,  but  to  our  own 
immediate  interest.  There  is  not  a  page  of  the  history  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  which  does  not  furnish  numerous  examples  of 
the  ^dJacy  which  lurks  in  the  appeals  of  the  '  great  powers'  to  in- 
ternational law.  The  correspondence  by  which  disputes  are  al- 
ways followed,  and  hostilities  always  preceded,  is  due  in  most  in- 
stances to  that  lingering  feeling  of  respect  for  public  opinion  by 
which  even  the  strongest  and  most  unscrupulous  are  actuated,  but 
it  has  always  struck  us  as  very  much  resembling  that  preliminary 
growling  by  which  two  dogs  generally  prefiwe  a  fight  Both  stand 
perfectly  still,  &ce  to  face,  and  each  waits  for  the  slightest  move- 
ment from  his  antagonist  to  begin  the  conflict,  but  neither  wishes 
to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  making  it. 

But  even  supposing  the  law  of  nations  to  possess  the  certainty 
and  accuracy  necessary  to  regulate  international  dealings,  the 
power  of  legislating,  of  effecting  the  changes  necessary  to  meet  al- 
lied customs,  opinions,  to  punish  new  forms  of  crime,  and  provide 
for  just  contingencies,  must  reside  somewhere.  The  law  of  nations 
certunly  had  an  origin.  It  did  not  spring  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
nor  is  it  a  simple  embodiment  of  the  rules  of  abstract  justice  and 
morality.  Many  of  its  leading  features  are  arbitrary  rules,  which 
have  no  foundation  whatever  in  ethics.    Many  of  tiie  leading  of- 
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fences  aeamst  it,  are  mere  mala  prohibita^  and  not  mala  per  ae. 
Piracy,  for  instance,  is  of  course  a  crime  under  any  law,  but  the 
distinction  between  plundering  on  land  in  time  of  war,  by  priyate 
individuals,  and  plundering  on  sea  by  privateers,  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, and  receives  no  sanction  from  either  religion  or  morality. 
The  code  is  full  of  conventionalisms  of  the  same  sort,  and  these 
certainly  must  have  some  other  origin  than  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. They  are  confessedly  due  to  the  assent  of  civilized  nations, 
and  have  grown  into  customs  partly  through  accident  and  partly 
through  their  practical  convenience.  If  the  civUized  nations  of  the 
world  have  the  power  to  make  laws,  therefore,  they  surely  have 
the  power  to  alter  them.  If  they  find  any  thing  in  a  code  which 
rose  into  use  in  times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  which  offends 
against  justice  and  morality,  and  retards  civilization,  they  have 
surely  the  right  to  abrogate  it.  If  they  can  bind,  they  surely  can 
loose.  If  they  had  power  to  recognize  the  slave-trade  as  a  lawful 
traffic  after  the  discovery  of  America,  they  have  unquestionably 
power  now  to  brand  it  as  a  crime  against  the  human  race 
and  punish  it  accordingly.  To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to  main- 
tain that  the  world  four  hundred  ^ears  ago,  was  more  capable  of 
judging  what  was  best  for  the  mterests  of  manldnd  than  it  is 
now,  and  that  time  can  consecrate  cruelty  and  injustice.  If,  there- 
fore, the  law  of  nations  exists  rather  in  name  than  in  reality,  and  if 
it  adapts  itself  readily  to  the  convenience  of  individual  states,  our 
right  to  such  exemptions,  as  we  claim  for  our  flag,  must  be  mea- 
sured by  some  surer  standard ;  and  if  it  be  a  living  rule,  framed  by 
the  civilized  world  for  the  world's  good,  they  who  framed  have 
the  right  to  alter  or  modify.  In  either  case,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
position  taken  of  late  years  by  our  statesmen  with  reference  to  the 
connection  of  our  flag  with  the  slave-trade,  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions. In  the  former  case  we  owe  a  duty  to  society,  and  ought  to 
perform  it,  even  with  some  sacrifice  of  our  dimity,  and  in  the  b^- 
ter  case  we  owe  allegiance  to  law,  and  should  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  majority.  It  is  now  well  established  that  states  are  moral  in- 
dividuals, with  a  conscience  to  be  obeyed  and  cultivated,  and 
honor  to  maintain,  with  moral  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  moral 
obligations  to  fulfil.  The  theory  that  a  nation  can  lawfully  adopt 
a  line  of  conduct  for  which  it  can  offer  no  better  justification  than 
the  gratification  of  its  own  desires,  is  now  repudiated  by  the  best 
authorities.  The  only  law  of  nations  which  is  unmista^bly  clear 
and  weU  defined,  is  the  law  of  right,  and  to  it  our  first  aUegiance 
is  due.  There  is  considerable  doubt  hanging  round  the  question, 
as  round  all  similar  questions,  in  what  manner  cruisers  are  justified 
in  ascertaming  a  vessel's  nationality ;  and  whatever  be  thct  proper 
manner,  it  is  clearly  in  any  case  a  purely  conventional  arrange- 
ment, which  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  be  altered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  portions  of  international  law  wMdi  are  based 
on  immutable  justice,  and  owe  none  of  their  authority  to  either 
the  convenience  or  wishes  of  men.    There  is  consequently  a  ten- 
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fold  weightier  obligation  resting  on  ns  to  see  that  our  flag  does  not 
cover  slave  cargoes,  than  to  see  that  our  papers  are  not  examined 
by  foreign  craisers.  Offences,  which  are  mcUa  per  se^  claim  our 
first  attention,  and  should  never  be  neglected  for  the  rigorous 
prohibition  of  those  which  are  only  rruzla  prohibita.  This  portion 
of  the  case  is  all  the  stronger  from  the  fact  that  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  abstract  moraKty,  are  added  the  common  assent  of  all 
civilized  nations,  and  these  two  create  the  most  solemn  form  of  ob- 
ligation. 

As  regards  the  injury,  which  it  is  alleged  we  suffer  from  the 
right  of  visit  clamed  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
affecting  the  national  honor,  and  the  other  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  cargo.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  flag,  it  is  said,  to  have  the  right 
of  any  vessel  to  carry  it,  inquired  into  by  a  foreign  officer ;  and  it 
may  cause  serious  loss  to  individuals  to  have  a  vessel  delayed,  or 
brought  to,  even,  while  on  her  voyage.  In  discussing  the  value  of 
these  objections,  we  desire  to  have  it  borne  in  mind,  that  we  pro- 
ceed throughout  on  the  assumption  that  all  visitations  are  made 
by  the  British  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  sole  object  of  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade.  No  proof  has  as  yet  been  offered  of  the  con- 
trary. Now,  we  think  it  is  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  first 
of  these  that  we  suffer  a  still  greater  indi^ty  to  be  offered  to  our 
flag  in  what  is  called  the  '  belligerent  right  of  search,'  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  the  crusade  of  the  slave-trade.  We  our- 
selves have  declared  the  slave-trade  piratical,  sinful,  and  abomina- 
ble, and  all  Europe  has  re^hoed  our  condemnation.  We  have  en- 
tered into  solemn  engagements  to  put  it  down,  and  yet  we  allow 
our  fiag  to  cover  it  with  impunity,  and  refuse  either  to  interfere 
ourselves  or  let  others.  Yet  if  a  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  to-morrow,  arising  out  of  a  controversy  to  which  we 
were  in  no  way  a  party,  upon  the  merits  of  which  we  had  express- 
ed no  opinion,  and  the  results  of  which  could  in  no  way  affect 
us  —  a  controversy  it  might  be  in  which  mankind  had  no  sort  of 
interest,  and  caused,  as  such  quarrels  often  are,  to  use  the  words 
of  AlexAuder  Hamilton,  ^  b^  the  attachments,  enmities,  interests, 
hopes  and  fears  of  private  individuals,'  or  *  by  the  bigotry,  petu- 
lances and  cabals  of  a  woman ; '  if  a  war  thus  begotten  broke  out, 
we  should  permit  our  vessels  to  be  stopped  on  the  high  seas, 
boarded  and  searched  fore-and-afl,  above  and  below,  by  both 
British  and  French  cruisers ;  and  if  the  commanders  of  either  one 
or  other  saw  fit,  to  be  carried  into  a  foreign  port,  and  submitted 
to  the  adjudication  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  without  a  murmur  or  re- 
monstrance. Now  if  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  flae 
be  a  good  one,  surelv  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  case  call- 
ing more  strongly  for  its  rigorous  application  than  this.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  foreign  squabbles  ?  What  business  is  it  of 
ours  if  foreign  monarchs  fall  out  and  fight  ?  Is  their  losing  their 
temper  any  reason  why  our  ships  should  be  overhauled  on  the 
world's  highway,  our  commerce  harassed  and  impeded,  our  flag 
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insulted  and  set  at  naught?  And  yet  we  never  complain.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  object  in  view  alters  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, we  reply,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-traffic  is  an  object  which 
commends  itself  to  our  sympathies  for  a  thousand  reasons,  while 
not  one  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  seizure  of  contraband 
of  war.  The  dignity  of  the  flag  and  the  inviolability  of  our 
territory  do  not  depend  upon  the  doings  or  motives  of  foreign 
powers.  If  they  are  sacred  they  are  sdways  sacred,  unless  we 
choose  for  good  reasons  to  abandon  a  portion  of  w^hat  we  daim 
for  them.  No  one  but  ourselves  is  a  proper  judge  of  the  time  or 
the  occasion  which  demands  such  a  saci-iflce,  and  we  surely  cannot 
hesitate  between  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  and  the 
convenience  of  loreign  belligerents. 

However,  while  we  see  in  the  strongest  light  the  absurdity  of 
standing  upon  our  rights  while  we  wink  at  the  commission  of  great 
wrongs  upon  others,  there  is  no  length  to  which  we  would  not  go, 
to  preserve  to  ourselves  the  performance  of  our  own  police  du- 
ties —  if  we  did  perform  them.  There  are  numerous  serious  incon- 
veniences in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  cruisers  wdth  vessels  sailing  under  our  flag. 
They  are  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  nature  of  the  object  in  view, 
and  we  would  advise  or  countenance  submission  to  them,  only 
so  long  as  this  submission  was  the  only  actual  hindrance  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  of  crimes.  There  is  a  maxim  well 
known  in  courts  of  law,  which  ought  to  be  just  as  well  known  and 
as  highly  prized  in  diplomatic  bureaux :  *  He  who  seeks  equity 
must  do  equity  I '  He  who  appeals  to  the  law  for  redress  must 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  Our  misfortune  in  this  dispute 
is  that,  in  spite  of  our  solemn  agreements  and  equally  solemn 
moral  obligations,  we  do  nothing  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  our- 
selves. We  claim  the  broadest  immunity  for  our  flag  under  all 
circumstances,  and  yet  take  no  steps  to  see  that  foreign  nations 
are  protected  from  its  abuse.  We  should  remember  that  if  we 
have  our  rights  on  the  seas  we  have  our  duties  as  well ;  but  the 
duties  once  performed,  we  would  assert  the  rights  against  all  odds, 
and  join  issue  upon  the  pettiest  infringement  of  the  very  least  of 
them. 

It  is  often  said  of  very  weak  and  very  poor  people,  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  conscience ;  but  no  one  excuses  the  rich 
and  strong  for  not  indulging  in  the  luxury.  We  are  now  old 
enough,  and  powerful  enough,  not  only  to  protect  our  rights,  but 
enforce  our  laws.  Our  government  is  thoroughly  respected  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  ample  means  at  its  command  for  car- 
rying into  effect  all  lawful  wishes.  We  are  lamed  for  our  skill 
and  courage  and  independence  the  world  over.  We  can  now 
safely  commence  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  moral  integrity  and 
uprightness ;  and  if  it  only  extend  with  our  territory,  and  increase 
with  our  population,  we  shall  have  achieved  something  which  no 
other  nation  has  ever  even  attempted. 
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Ah  !  there  it  rises,  dim  and  grand, 

Where  yon  blue  vapors  lie, 
Mj  church  amid  the  purple  clouds, 

Far  up  the  summer  skj. 

Behold  its  misty  battlements, 

Its  airy,  gleaming  spires  I 
How  bright  its  arcUng  windows  shine, 

With  opalescent  fires. 

And  higher  still,  behold  its  dome, 

Majestic,  grand,  and  dim  I 
In  what  a  radiant  glory-sea 

Its  antique  arches  swim! 

T  is  based  upon  the  summer  clouds, 

T  is  built  of  golden  blocks. 
And  with  each  idle,  passing  breeze 

Its  red-cross  banner  rocks  I 

But  hark!  from  yon  high,  misty  tower, 
There  comes  a  chime  of  beUs,    . 

And  with  the  sighing  twilight  wind, 
It  loud  and  louder  swells  I 

Ay,  list  again  1  for  now  is  heard 
From  'neath  the  azure  dome. 

The  chanting  of  the  angel-Kshoirs, 
Who  sing  of  harvest-home. 

Behold  them  strike  their  golden  harps ! 

How  white  their  garments  gleam  1 
And  o*er  them,  from  yon  casements  high. 

What  floods  of  radiance  stream  \ 

Meanwhile,  within  the  chancel  kneels 

The  form  of  Oni  divine ; 
Upon  His  brow  is  stamped  the  cross, 

A  wondrous,  holy  sign. 

0  radiant  soull  0  sacred  Son! 

For  whom  dost  offer  prayer  f 
T  is  for  Tht  wandering  flock  on  earth. 

Who  doubt,  and  nigh  despur. 

But  now  aslant  the  mazy  aisles, 

Mysterious  shadows  &11, 
And  soon  is  vanished  from  the  sight 

Each  shining  jasper  wall : 

The  airy  structure  disappears, 

'T  was  but  a  twilight  dream, 
ilt  for  the  musing  of  on  hour, 

A  visionary  theme  I- 
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BEBTRAKBE      DB      BOLS. 

Before  the  gates  of  the  Palace  of  Toulouse  perished,  during 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  M.  De  Coras,  Counsellor  to  the 
Parliament  of  that  city,  and  a  Calvinist  by  fidth.  Previous  to  his 
death,  however,  he  had  given  to  the  world  many  of  the  &cts  oon« 
nected  with  a  most  remarkable  case  of  imposture,  wherein  circum- 
stances of  actual  occurrence  appeared  stranger  than  the  wildest 
vagaries  of  fiction ;  a  case  deemed  worthy  of  being  enumerated 
among  Zes  Causes  Celebres  of  France. 

Martin  Guerre,  a  native  of  Biscay,  married,  in  early  youth, 
Bertrande  de  Rols  of  the  City  of  Artigues,  in  the  Diocese  of  Rieuz. 
They  were  about  the  same  age,  and  enjoyed  that  happy  condition 
of  life  equally  removed  from  the  privations  of  poverty  and  the  per- 
plexities of  wealth.  She  was  worthy,  modest,  and  beautiJ^l.  A 
union  of  nine  years  was,  however,  blessed  with  no  of&pring. 
Both  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  xnisfortune  was  caused  \}j  the 
operation  of  some  charm,  and  in  accordance  with  the  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  time,  Bertrande  caused  four  masses  to  be  celebrated, 
and  ate  bread  baked  in  ashes.  As  a  proof  of  her  devotion,  ^e 
resisted  the  solicitations  of  her  parents  to  separate  herself  from 
Martin  Guerre  by  course  of  law.  The  tentb  year  of  their  marriage 
was  crowned  with  the  birih  of  a  son,  whom  they  named  Sanxi. 
About  this  time  the  husband  absented  himself  on  account  of  some 
offence  committed  against  his  father.  The  parent's  anger  was  soon 
forgotten,  but  Martin  Guerre  did  not  return.  Whether  he  had 
become  tired  of  his  wife,  or  had  been  led  away  by  love  of  adven- 
ture, or  perhaps  of  libertinage,  no  one  knew.  They  had  reason  to 
believe  he  was  living,  but  a  long  time  passed  without  the  slightest 
information  concermn^  him. 

After  eight  years  of  suspense,  during  which  the  neglected  wife 
had  lived  above  reproach,  a  man  presented  himself  as  her  husband. 
He  had  the  same  figure  and  the  same  lineaments  of  fistce  as  Martin 
Guerre,  and  was  recognized  as  the  husband  of  Bertrande  de  Bols 
by  her  four  sisters-in-Ciw,  her  uncle  by  marriage,  her  own  parents, 
and  also  by  herself  She  really  loved  her  husband  and  did  not 
doubt  that  she  had  recovered  her  loss  in  the  veritable  Martin 
Guerre.  They  lived  together  for  the  space  of  three  years  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  having  in  the  mean  time  two  children,  one  of  which 
died  at  birth.  He  a^o  took  possession  of  the  estates  at  Artigues 
and  in  Biscay,  and  in  every  respect  acted  as  the  husband  of  Ber- 
'  trande  de  Rols. 

Pierre  Guerre,  the  uncle  of  Martin,  and  several  other  persons, 
finally  began  to  suspect  that  the  assumed  husband  was  an  impostor. 
If  such  were  the  case,  Jupiter  himself  had  not  more  perfectly 
played  the  part  of  Amphitryon  during  his  absence  from  the  deluded 
Alcmena.  They  believed  at  first  that  Bertrande  had  willingly  de- 
ceived herself  for  the  reason  that  tiie  deception  was  agreeable.    It 
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seemed  improbable  that  a  resemblance  however  exact  conld  so 
mislead  a  wife  who  had  lived  ten  years  in  the  matrimonial  relation. 
Was  it  possible  that  an  impostor  could  so  represent  the  manner, 
the  tones  of  voice,  the  gestures  of  an  absent  husband,  and  that  in- 
describable something  which  arises  from  close  familiarity,  as  to 
impose  upon  a  wife  whom  nothing  peculiar  to  her  husband  can 
escape  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  incredulous  fiiends  of  Ber- 
trande apparently  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  the  person 
with  whom  she  had  been  living  three  years  was  not  Martin  Guerre, 
but  an  impostor,  named  Amaud  du  Tilh.  He  was  arrested  and 
araigned  before  the  Court  of  Rieuz.  Bertrande  de  Rols  demanded 
in  her  petition  that,  in  addition  to  a  penalty  to  the  Crown,  the  ac- 
cused should,  with  uncovered  head,  bare  feet,  and  holding  a  burn- 
ing torch  in  his  hand,  ask  pardon  of  CrOD,  of  tiie  King,  and  of  her- 
seB;  saying  that  he  had  falsely,  impudently,  and  wickedly  wronged 
her  in  assuming  the  name  and  representing  the  person  of  Martin 
Guerre ;  and  &ially,  that  he  should  be  condemned  to  pay  her  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  livres  and  bear  the  costs  of  the  trial. 

Amaud  du  Tilh  alleged  in  his  defence  before  the  Judge  that  no 
misfortune  could  equal  his,  for  the  reason  that  a  number  of  his  re- 
lations were  so  base  as  to  deny  his  name,  and  even  his  existence,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property ;  that  Pierre  Guerre,  who 
had  instigated  the  prosecution,  was  animated  by  hatred  and  cu- 
pidit^p' ;  that  those  who  shared  the  opinion  of  the  uncle,  were  per- 
secuting him  from  motives  of  avarice,  and  had  even  suborned  his 
wife,  at  the  expense  of  her  good  name,  to  engage  in  this  atrocious 
procedure. 

The  accused  then  explained  the  cause  of  his  disappearance,  and 

give  an  account  of  his  life  during  his  long  absence  from  Artigues. 
e  stated  that  he  had  served  the  King  of  France  as  a  soldier  for 
seven  years,  and  afterward  visited  Spain.  Longing  to  see  again 
his  home  and  kindred,  he  had  returned  to  them.  In  spite  of  the 
change  which  time  and  the  cultivation  of  a  beard  had  made  in  his 
appearance,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  recognized  as 
the  husband  of  Bertrande  de  Rols,  and  los^Led  with  caresses  by 
this  same  Pierre  Guerre  who  now  charged  him  with  imposture. 
He  declared  that  he  hsld  not  lost  the  friendship  of  his  uncle  until 
he  had  demanded  of  him  an  account  of  the  property  committed  to 
his  keeping,  during  his  own  absence  from  Artigues ;  and  that  the 
charee  would  never  have  been  preferred  had  he  been  willing  to 
sacrmce  his  entire  estate.  Pierre  Guerre,  he  insisted,  had  employed 
every  possible  means  to  effect  his  ruin,  and  even  on  one  occasion 
attacked  him  with  the  view  of  taking  his  life.  As  the  climax  of 
this  nnheard-of  persecution,  he  was  attempting  to  make  the  Couit  ' 
of  Rieux  subservient  to  his  base  designs.  The  accused  reauested 
of  the  Judge  that  he  might  be  confronted  by  his  wife,  who  was 
not  animated  by  the  passion  that  governed  his  persecutors,  and 
therefore  could  not  deny  the  truth.  He  also  demanded  that  his 
calumniators  should  be  condemned,  according  to  the  laws  of  equity, 
to  the  same  penalty  which  they  were  desirous  of  imposing  upon 
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himself;  that  Bertrande  de  Rols  shoold  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  inflaence  of  Pierre  Oaerre  and  his  associates,  and  that  the  fsJse 
charges  shoald  be  forthwith  withdrawn. 

The  Court  then  instituted  a  close  examination  of  Amaud  da 
'nih.  He  promptly  answered  all  the  questions  put  by  the  Judg^e 
relative  to  Biscay ;  to  the  birth-place  of  Martin  Guerre,  and  his 
connections ;  to  the  year,  the  month,  the  day  even  of  his  marriage ; 
to  his  father  and  mother-in-law,  the  priest  abd  the  guests  who  were 
present  at  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and  also  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances occurring  on  that  and  the  day  following,  even  to  giving 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  went  to  see  him  at  mid-night  m  the 
nuptial-bed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  spoke 
of  nis  son  Sanzi,  of  the  day  upon  which  he  was  bom,  of  his  own 
departure,  the  persons  he  had  met  in  his  travels,  of  the  cities  he 
had  visited  in  France  and  in  Spain,  of  persons  he  had  seen  in  those 
countries ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  depositions,  gave  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals who  could  confirm  all  that  he  had  said.  In  all  this,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  circumstance  that  could  be  turned  against 
him..  Granting  the  accused  to  be  an  impostor,  Martin  Guerre  him- 
self could  not  have  stated  the  facts  more  promptly  and  correctly. 
Mercury  had  not  more  perfectly  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Sophia 
all  her  previous  actions. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Court  that  Bertrande  de  Rols,  and  several 
persons  named  by  the  accused,  should  be  submitted  to  an  exami- 
nation. Bertrande  gave  the  &cts  relative  to  the  marriage  in 
perfect  conformity  with  Arnaud  du  Tilh,  with  the  exception  of 
mentioning  the  supposed  charm  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
She  related  her  unwillingness  to  separate  herself  from  her  husband, 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  her  parents,  although  the  marriage 
had  not  been  blessed  with  of&pring,  and  that  the  birth  of  Sanxi 
afterward  was  conclusive  proof  that  the  charm  had  been  broken, 
and  that  her  husband  was  no  longer  impotent. 

The  accused,  who  had  not  heard  the  deposition  of  Bertrande, 
was  then  interrogated  upon  these  points.  He  related  in  detsdl  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith,  mentioning  the  means  they  had 
employed  to  dispel  the  charm,  and  ^ving,  in  every  respect,  the 
same  history  of  the  a&ir  as  Bertrande  herself. 

Amaud  du  "Klh  was  now  confronted  by  the  plaintiff  and  all  the 
witnesses.  He  demanded  again  that  his  wife  should  be  removed 
from  the  influence  of  Pierre  Guerre  and  his  associates,  in  order 
that  her  judgment  might  not  be  perverted  by  his  enemies.  The 
demand  was  granted  by  the  Court.  He  brought  exceptions  against 
the  opposing  testimony,  and  asked  permission  to  publish  a  monitory 
to  venfv  these  exceptions,  and  prove  that  Bertrande  de  Rols  had 
been  suborned  by  his  persecutors.  This  was  also  granted ;  but  it 
was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  searching  examination  at 
Peiz,  Sagias,  and  Artigues,  into  all  the  circumstances  relating  to 
Martin  Guerre,  the  accused,  and  Bertrande  de  Rols,  and  also  in- 
vestiimte  the  character  of  the  witnesses.    The  revelations  of  the 
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monitoiy,  and  the  &ct8  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
oonfirmed  the  yirtnons  conduct  of  the  forsaken  wife. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses  who  were  sworn,  between 
thirty  and  forty  deposed  that  the  accused  was  the  yeritable  Martin 
Guerre,  on  the  ^ound  that  they  had  known  him  well  from  infancy, 
and  also  recognized  him  by  several  marks  and  scars,  which  time 
had  not  removed.  A  still  greater  number  of  witnesses,  however, 
testified  that  the  defendant  was  not  Martin  Guerre,  but  Amaud 
du  Tilh,  alias  Pousette,  declaring  that  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  him  from  the  cradle.  The  remainder  of  the  witnesses,  num- 
bering more  than  sixty,  averred  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  was  so  striking,  that  they  could  not  affirm  whether  the  ac- 
cused was  Martin  Guerre  or  Amaud  du  TUh, 

The  Court  then  ordered  two  reports  upon  the  resemblance,  or 
the  want  of  resemblance,  between  Sanxi  Guerre  and  the  defendant, 
and  also  between  the  former  and  the  sisters  of  Martin  Guerre.  It 
resulted  from  the  first  report,  that  Sanxi  Guerre  did  not  resemble 
•  the  accused,  and  from  the  second,  that  he  did  resemble  the 
^sisters  of  Martin  Guerre.  The  revelations  of  the  monitory,  and 
the  facts  elicited  by  the  investigation,  would  seem  at  least  to  have 
left  the  guilt  of  Amaud  du  Tilh  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  upon  the 
slight  and  unreliable  proof  contained  in  the  two  reports  he  was 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  imposture,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  and,  after  death,  to  be  quartered.  Aside  from  the  doubts 
of  criminality  of  which  the  accused  is  always  to  have  the  benefit,  the 
tender  relations  of  marriage  and  of  parentage  should  have  availed 
somewhat  with  the  Judge  in  making  his  decision. 

Amaud  du  Tilh,  having  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse, 
that  high*Court  dee^led  it  necessary  to  institute  a  more  thorough 
investigation  into  the  case  than  had  yet  been  made.  It  ordered 
first,  that  Pierre  Guerre  and  Bertrande  de  Bols  should  be  con- 
fronted in  presence  of  the  assembly  by  the  accused.  On  that  oc- 
casion, Amaud  du  Tilh  bore  an  lur  so  assured,  and  a  face  so  open 
and  apparently  sincere,  that  the  judges  believed  they  saw  therein 
the  evidence  of  his  being  the  veritable  Martin  Guerre.  Pierre 
Guerre  and  Bertrande,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  disconcerted. 
But  as  these  circumstances  could  not  be  regarded  as  absolute 
proofe  of  innocence,  the  Court  ordered  an  inquiry  into  several  im- 
portant facts,  concerning  which  a  number  of  new  witnesses  were 
to  be  heard.  This  investigation,  instead  of  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  judges,  served  only  to  render  the  case  more  obscure  and 
difficult  of  decision.  Of  the  thirty  new  witnesses,  nine  or  ten  de- 
clared that  the  accused  was  the  veritable  Martin  Guerre,  and 
seven  or  eight  that  he  was  Amaud  du  Tilh :  the  rest  were  not 
willing  to  affirm  positively  on  either  side. 

Among  the  forty-five  witnesses  who  testified  against  the  accused, 
were  individuals  whose  depositions  carried  great  weight.  The 
most  important,  perhaps,  was  his  uncle,  Carbon  Barreau,  who  re- 
cognized him  as  his  nephew,  and  seeing  him  in  fetters,  bitterly  de- 
plored the  unfoitunate  destiny  of  one  so  nearly  related  to  himself. 
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It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  person  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, state  what  was  untrue.  Nearly  all  the  above  witnesses 
declared  that  Martm  Guerre  was  of  taller  stature,  and  darker  than 
the  accused ;  that  he  was  slender,  and  a  little  round-shouldered ; 
that  his  head  was  thrown  somewhat  backward ;  that  his  nose  was 
large  and  flat,  the  upper-lip  slightly  pendulent,  and  that  there  were 
two  scars  upon  the  face.  Amaud  du  Tilh,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared to  be  thickei^set  without  being  round-shouldered;  but 
he  bore  precisely  the  same  marks  upon  the  face  as  Martin  Guerre. 
The  shoemaker  of  the  latter  testified  that  there  was  considerable 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  shoes  worn  by  him  and  those  of  the 
accused.  Another  witness  deposed  that  Martin  Guerre  was  skilful 
in  the  use  of  weapons,  while  Amaud  du  Tilh  knew  nothing  about 
them.  Jean  Espagnol  affirmed  that  the  accused  had  made  him- 
self known  to  him,  but  desired  that  he  would  keep  it  secret.  Va- 
lentine Rugie  also  deposed  that  the  accused,  seeing  the  witness 
recognize  him  as  Amaud  du  Tilh,  had  made  him  a  sign  to  say 
nothing.  Pelegrin  de  Liberos  swore  to  a  similar  circumstance,  and* 
stated  likemse  that  the  accused  had  on  one  occasion  given  him 
two  pocket-handkerchief  with  the  iustruction  that  one  of  thetn 
should  be  presented  to  his  brother,  Jean  du  Tilh. 

Testimony  was  given  by  two  other  persons  to  the  effect  that  a 
soldier  from  Rochefort,  passing  by  Aitigues,  was  surprised  that 
the  accused  should  call  himself  Martin  Guerre :  he  declared  openly 
that  he  was  an  impostor ;  that  Martin  Guerre  was  in  Flanders,  and 
that  he  had  a  wooden  leg  in  place  of  a  limb  carried  away  by  a 
cannon-ball  before  Saint  Quentin  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Laurent. 
It  was  added  that  Martin  Guerre  was  from  Biscay,  where  the 
Basque  is  spoken,  a  language  of  which  Amaud  du  Tilh  was  almost 
entirely  ignorant.  It  was  finally  deposed  by  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  the  accused  had,  from  an  early  age,  been  incUned  to 
evil  practices,  and  that  he  was  a  thief,  a  perjurer,  an  atheist,  and  a 
blasphemer.  Afler  all  this,  could  he  not  easily  play  the  character 
of  an  impostor  ?  Were  not  the  f&cts  testified  against  him  sufficient 
for  his  condemnation  ? 

The  affirmations  on  the  opposite  side  were,  however,  still  more 
conclusive  of  innocence.  Between  thirty  and  forty  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  accused  was  veritably  Martin  Guerre,  and  strength- 
ened their  testimony  by  saying  that  they  had  been  acquainted  with 
him  from  infency,  and  had  frequently  eaten  and  drunk  with  him. 
Among  these  witnesses  were  the  four  sbters  of  Martin  Guerre,  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  him,  and  from  the  first  had  maintained 
that  the  accused  was  their  brother.  Was  it  possible  for  all  of  these 
to  be  deceived  ?  Would  they  not  have  observed  and  seized  upon 
the  slightest  perceptible  difference  between  the  two  persons  ? 

Some  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  been  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Martin  Guerre  and  Bertrande  de  Rols,  gave  their  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  accused.  Catherine  Borre  stated  that,  at  niid-nigbt, 
she  had  carried  to  the  newly-married  pair  the  collation,  called  media 
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noche^  or  the  BeveiUon^  and  that  the  accused  was  th«  person  whom 
she  saw  in  bed  with  Bertrande  de  Rols. 

A  still  more  remarkable  circamstance  influenced  the  testimony 
of  many  of  the  witnesses  in  favor  of  the  accused.  Martin  Guerre 
was  known  to  have  two  prominent  upper  teeth,  a  drop  of  blood 
extravasated  in  the  left  eye,  the  nail  ot  the  index-fineer  broken, 
three  warts  upon  the  right  hand,  and  one  upon  the  litUe  finger  of 
the  left  hand  :  the  accused  bore  exactly  the  same  marks.  How 
could  Nature  have  imitated  so  perfectly  these  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities ? 

Other,  and  apparently  reliable  witnesses,  testified  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy  between  Pierre  Guerre  and  his  associates  to 
ruin  the  accused ;  that  they  had  sounded  one  Jean  Loze  Consul, 
of  Palhos,  to  know  whether  he  would  furnish  money  to  cany  on 
the  trial,  but  that  the  latter  had  refused  on  the  ground  that  Mar- 
tin Guerre  was  a  relative,  and  that  he  would  rather  give  money 
to  save  than  to  ruin  him.  It  was  a  common  report  at  Artigues, 
they  added,  that  Pierre  Guerre  and  his  cabal  were  persecuting 
Martin  Guerre  against  the  actual  wish  of  his  wife,  and  that  several 
persons  had  heard  her  say  to  Pierre  Guerre  that  the  accused  was 
his  nephew,  and  no  other  person. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  agreed  in  stating  that  the  accused,  on 
his  arrival  at  Artigues,  had  recognized  and  called  by  name  all  his 
relatives  and  fnends  with  the  intimate  familiarity  of  Martin 
Guerre;  that  he  had  recalled  to  those  who  were  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  him  the  places  where  they  had  met,  conversa- 
tions they  had  held,  and  parties  of  pleasure  in  which  they  had 
joined,  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years  before,  as  if  all  these 
things  had  been  of  recent  occurrence.  What  was  still  more  sin- 
gular, he  had  recalled  to  the  mind  of  Bertrande  de  Rols  the  most 
intimate  and  secret  events  connected  with  the  nuptial-bed  —  events 
of  which  a  husband  alone  could  have  knowledge.  After  the  first 
caresses,  upon  his  return,  he  had  asked  her  to  bring  him  his  white 
breeches,  lined  with  white  tafieta,  from  a  certain  ches^,  and  she  had 
found  them  in  the  place  indicated,  although  not  aware  of  her  hus- 
band's possessing  such  an  article  of  dress. 

Was  it  possible,  in  the  light  of  all  these  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  the  accused  was  not  ]!d[artin  Guerre  ?  Could  any  other  brain 
than  his  have  been  filled  with  all  these  ideas  ?  Was  it  credible  that 
an  impostor,  imacquainted  with  a  single  individual  in  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  practise  his  deception,  could  successfully  repre- 
sent a  person  who  nad  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  who  had 
formed  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  communicated  with  people 
of  every  class,  and  passed  through  many  different  scenes ;  was  it, 
indeed,  credible  that  this  imposture  should  succeed  when  the  per- 
son in  question  had  a  wife  who  had  lived  under  his  eyes  a  number 
of  years,  and  with  whom  he  had  intimately  communicated  upon 
almost  every  imaginable  subject  ?  Could  the  memory  of  a  man, 
playing  the  character  of  another  under  such  trying  circumstances, 
never  be  at  fault  ?    Was  it  not,  in  fine,  morally  certain  that  the 
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accused  was  none  other  than  the  veritable  Martin  Querre,  the  hus- 
band of  Bertrande  de  Rols  ? 

It  should  be  here  observed  that  the  result  of  the  second  inouiry 
as  to  the  resemblance  between  the  accused  and  the  sbters  of  Mar- 
tin Guerre,  was  entirely  favorable  to  the  defendant.  The  persons 
who  drew  up  the  report  were  satisfied  that  he  must  be  their 
brother.  But  what  left  apparently  not  the  least  doubt  of  calumny 
and  fraud  against  the  accused,  was  the  conduct  of  Bertrande  de 
Rols  during  the  trial.  When  she  was  confronted  by  him,  he  re- 
quired her,  by  the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  to  testify  as  to  his  iden- 
tity ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  her  his  judge,  declaring  that  he 
would  submit  to  capital  punishment  if  she  would  swear  that  he 
was  not  Martin  Guerre.  Would  an  impostor  have  placed  himself 
in  a  position  where  nothing  could  avail  him  but  the  assurance  of 
innocence  ? 

What  was  the  answer  of  Bertrande  ?  She  declared  that  she 
wished  neither  to  swear  nor  to  believe.  It  was  as  if  she  had  siud : 
'  Although  I  cannot  betray  the  truth  that  condemns  me  and  speaks 
for  you,  1  do  not,  however,  wish  to  acknowledge  it,  even  at  the 
time  when  it  escapes  me  in  spite  of  myself  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  now  gone  too  far  to  tuni  back.'  Observe,  also;^er  conduct 
toward  the  accused  before  the  trial.  She  had  lived  with  him  three 
years,  as  a  wife  lives  with  her  husband  in  the  tender  relation  of 
matrimony,  without  complaint ;  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
testimony  that  she  had  detected,  during  that  length  of  time, 
any  point  of  difference  between  the  accused  and  Jl^rtin  Guerre. 
Wnen  some  one  said  to  her  that  the  person  with  whom  she  was 
living  was  not  her  husband,  she  angrily  contradicted  the  statement, 
declaring  that  she  knew  better  than  any  one  else,  and  whoever 
said  that  her  husband  was  an  impostor  should  be  made  to  suffer. 
She  had  also  been  heard  to  declare  that  the  accused  was  Martin 
Guerre  or  an  evil  spirit  in  his  body,  for  no  two  persons  could  so 
eicactly  resemble  each  other. 

How  many  times,  also,  Bertrande  de  Rols  had  complained  of 
Pierre  Guerre,  and  of  his  wife,  who  was  at  the  same  time  her  own 
mother,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  urged  her  to  prosecute  the 
accused  as  an  impostor !  They  had  even  threatened  to  drive  her 
from  the  house  unless  she  complied  %vith  their  wishes.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  been  led  away,  and  was  completely  under  the 
influence  of  Pierre  Guerre  and  her  mother.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  had  before  counselled  Bertrande  to  procure  a  sep- 
aration from  her  husband  on  the  ground  of  impotence. 

It  is  reported  that  the  accused,  having  been  thrown  into  prison 
previous  to  this  trial,  and  for  some  other  offence,  at  the  petition  of 
Jean  d'Escomebeu^  ^whose  secret  colleague  was  Pierre  Guerre,) 
it  was  then  asserted  tnat  the  person  arr^gned  was  not  the  verita- 
ble Martin  Guerre ;  and  that  Bertrande  de  Rols  also  then  com- 
plained of  the  constant  solicitations  of  Pierre  Guerre  and  his  wife  to 
prosecute  the  accused  for  imposture.  When  he  had  been  set  at  lib- 
erty by  virtue  of  the  judgment  of  the  Seneschal  of  Toulouse,  which 
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pronounced  between  the  parties  a  decree  of  contrariety,  Bertrande 
de  Rols  received  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  caressed  him, 
and  even  did  not  disdain  humbly  to  wash  his  feet.  Upon  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  Pierre  Guerre,  with  his  associates,  had  the 
inhumanity  again  to  thrust  him  into  prison,  having  violated  thereby 
his  letter  of  authority.  Was  it  not  evident  from  aU  this,  that 
Bertrande  was  unable  to  resist  the  tyranical  ascendency  of  Pierre 
Guerre,  especially  as  she  sent  the  accused,  in  prison,  a  dress  and 
money  to  purchase  provisions  ? 

1^  as  one  of  the  ancients  has  declared,  '  it  belongs  only  to  a  hus- 
band to  understand  his  wife,'  can  it  not  be  said  with  equal  reason, 
that  a  wife  alone  thoroughly  understands  her  husband  ?  And  since 
Bertrande  de  Rols  had  long  recognized  the  accused  as  such,  it  fol- 
lowed that  he  was  Martin  Guerre,  and  could  be  no  other  person. 

In  view  of  all  these  convincing  proofs,  was  not  the  Court  of 
Toulouse  bound  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  accused  ? 

The  mere  report  of  the  soldier,  that  Martin  Guerre  had  been  in 
Flanders,  and  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  of  Saint  Laurent,  it  was 
argued,  could  carry  no  weight  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  physical  traits  of  Martin  Guerre  did  not  in 
every  respect  correspond  with  those  of  the  accused,  it  was  an- 
swered that  the  difference  related  only  to  the  size  of  the  indivi- 
duals. Was  it  singular  that  Martin  GueiTC,  who  was  slender,  and 
appeared  to  be  taller  than  the  accused,  being  yet  very  young  when 
he  left  Artigues,  should,  after  so  long  an  absence,  seem  shorter  and 
thick-set  ?  A  person  who  increases  in  size  becomes  apparently 
shorter.  If  or  could  the  want  of  resemblance  between  Sanxi  GueiTe 
and  the  accused  be  considered  as  proof  against  the  latter.  How 
many  children  there  are  which  bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
I  heir  father !  No  argument  could  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  accused  did  not  speak  the  Basque ;  for,  upon  investigation, 
It  was  found  that  Martin  Guerre  had  been  carried  from  Biscay  at 
the  age  of  two  years  or  thereabouts.  The  vicious  character  attrib- 
uted to  Amaud  du  Tilh,  was  likewise  no  argument  against  the 
accused,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  shown  to  be  Martin 
Guerre.  During  the  three  or  four  .years  he  had  lived  with  Ber- 
trande de  Rols  he  had  not  been  charged  with  being  a  libertine  or 
a  debauchee. 

In  reference  to  the  corresponding  marks  and  scars  upon  the  ac- 
cused and  Martin  Guerre,  the  prosecution  argued  that  the  fact  was 
not  attested  by  a  number  of  concurrent  witnesses,  but  that  for  each 
mark  there  was  a  special  witness  who  testified  to  having  seen  the 
same  upon  Martin  Guerre.  As  to  the  prominent  upper  teeth,  and 
the  same  features  and  lineaments  said  to  belong  to  both  Martin 
Guerre  and  the  accused,  does  not  history  give  many  instances  of 
resemblance  equally  remarkable  ?  Sura,  while  Pro-consul  in  Sicily, 
met  there  a  poor  fisheiman  who  had  the  same  outlines  of  face  and 
features,  the  same  size,  height,  and  proportion  as  himself.  The 
gestures  which  Sura  was  accustomed  to  make,  were  natural  to  the 
fisherman.  He  had  exactly  the  same  expression  of  countenance,  and 
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opened  his  mouth  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Sicilian  when  laugh- 
ing and  speaking.  What  was  more  singular,  they  hoth  stanmiered 
in  speech,  a  circumstance  which  led  the  Proconsul  to  remark  that 
he  was  surprised  at  so  perfect  a  resemhlance,  since  his  &ther  had 
never  heen  in  Sicily.  '  Be  not  surprised,'  replied  the  fisherman, 
*  my  mother  was  several  times  at  Rome.'  Livy  states  that  Mcno- 
ffenes,  cook  to  Pompey  the  Great,  resembled  his  master  perfectly. 
Many  other  examples  might  be  given.  K  resemblance  were  an 
irrefragable  argument,  how  many  celebrated  impostors  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  would  have  escaped  punishment  I 

Neither  was  the  Court  to  be  deceived  by  the  perfection  in  which 
Arnaud  du  Tilh  had  imitated  Martin  Guerre.  He  knew  the  same 
persons ;  and  had  been  able  to  recall  exactly  the  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  events  in  which  Martin  Guerre  had  participated.  Ar- 
naud du  Tilh,  the  prosecution  argued,  was  a  skilful  actor,  who 
had  not  attempted  to  play  his  part  without  having  well  studied  it 
beforehand.  He  was  an  ingenious  impostor,  who  had  cunningly 
devised  his  plan,  who  had  the  art  of  clothing  deception  in  the 
livery  of  truth,  and  who  could  so  cover  with  a  veil  of  impudence 
his  evil  acts  as  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  legitimate  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  others. 

It  was  also  maintained  that  the  accused  could  draw  no  advantage 
from  the  refusal  of  Bertrande  de  Rols  to  testify  aeainst  him.  The 
taking  of  an  oath  in  a  criminal  matter  not  being  m  itself  proof  in 
favor  of  one  side,  a  refusal  to  testify  could  not  be  regarded  as 
proof  in  favor  of  the  other.  Moreover,  were  there  not  timid  and 
superstitious  persons  who,  frightened  by  the  solemn  impressions 
which  an  oath  inspires,  would  not  testifr  even  for  the  truth  itsfelf  ? 
It  was  easy,  they  averred,  to  account  for  the  part  taken  by  Ber- 
trande de  Rols  during  the  three  years.  Her  conduct  had  been 
that  of  a  timid,  kind-hearted  person,  incapable  of  making  a  de- 
cided resolution,  and  of  proceeding  against  any  one,  least  of  all 
against  a  person  from  whom  she  kept  nothing  in  reserve,  and  re- 
garded as  another  self.  A  woman  of  this  kind  disposition  suffers 
when  she  is  obliged  to  seek  even  for  justice  at  the  cost  of  human 
life ;  her  heart  is  lacerated ;  she  repents  of  having  gone  so  far,  and 
attempts  to  retrace  her  steps.  Such,  the  prosecution  declared,  was 
the  position  of  Bertrande  de  Rols,  whose  sympathy  for  an  impostor 
was  stronger  than  her  indignation  against  him. 

These  were  the  proofe  and  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
favor  of  and  against  the  accused,  and  on  carefully  considering  the 
facts  adduced,  was  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  was  not  the  veri- 
table Martin  Guerre?  For,  aside  from  the  evident  weight  of 
testimony  on  his  part,  humanity  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  con- 
dition of  Bertrande  de  Rols  and  her  infant  were  powerful  pleas  in 
favor  of  an  acquittal.  The  Court  of  Toulouse  had,  indeed,  resolved 
to  render  judgment  in  &vor  of  the  accused,  when  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance supervened.  Unexpectedly,  as  if  fallen  from  Heaven,  a 
second  indi\'idual  presented  himself  claiming  to  be  the  real  Martin 
Guerre,  the  husband  of  Bertrande  de  Rols.    He  came,  he  said, 
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from  Spain,  and  had  a  wooden  leg,  as  when  seen  by  the  soldier 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  tnal.  In  a  petition  presented  to 
the  Court,  he  gave  a  history  of  the  imposture,  and  asked  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  Court  ordered  a  further  investigation,  and  also  that 
the  new  claimant  should  be  confronted  by  the  accused,  by  Ber- 
trande de  Rols,  hj  her  sisters-in-law,  and  the  principal  witnesses 
who  had  so  positively  sworn  that  Amaud  du  Tilh  was  no  other 
than  Martin  Guerre.  He  was  interrogated  concerning  the  facts 
upon  which  the  defendant  had  already  testified,  and  exhibited  the 
marks  by  which  they  could  recognize  him,  but  these  were  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  positive  as  those  furnished  by  Amaud  du  Tilh. 
They  confronted  each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  The  ac- 
cused treated  the  new  claimant  as  an  impostor,  a  villain,  suboraed 
by  Pierre  Guerre,  and  boldly  declared  that  he  would  consent  to  be 
hanged  if  he  did  not  prove  the  charge  and  cover  his  enemies  with 
conmsion.  In  the  same  confident  manner  he  interrogated  his  ac- 
cuser upon  a  number  of  domestic  incidents  which  should  have  been 
known  to  him  if  he  were  the  real  husband  of  Beitrande  de  Rols. 
The  latter  did  not  respond  with  the  same  degree  of  confidence  and 
assurance  of  truth  as  had  characterized  the  testimony  of  Amaud 
du  Tilh.  Judging  from  the  manner  of  the  two  claimants,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  assertion  of  the  former. 

Having  .caused  Amaud  du  Tilh  to  withdraw,  the  commissioners 
examined  the  new  contestant  upon  a  number  of  secret  and  particu- 
lar facts  not  before  alluded  to  m  the  trial ;  and  the  answers  bore 
every  evidence  of  being  truthful.  Amaud  du  Tilh  was  then  ques- 
tioned upon  the  very  same  points,  and  responded  to  the  ten  or 
twelve  questions  put  with  the  same  promptness  and  assurance  as 
before. 

To  detenmne,  if  possible,  the  trath  of  this  mysterious  case,  the 
court  then  ordered  that  the  four  sisters  of  Martin  Guerre,  Pierre 
Guerre,  the  brothers  of  Amaud  duTilh,  and  the  principal  witnesses 
should  appear  to  choose  between  the  two  claimants.  .  These  all 
presentea  themselves  excepting  the  brothers  of  Amaud  du  Tilh,  since 
the  injunctions  of  the  court  did  not  oblige  them  to  be  present.  It 
was  deemed  inhuman  to  compel  them  to  testify  against  their 
brother,  but  their  refusal  to  appear  was  at  least  a  cu-cumstance 
mifavorable  to  the  cause  of  Amaud  du  TUh. 

The  eldest  sister  of  Maitin  GueiTC  came  first.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  recognized  in  him  her  long-absent  brother,  and, 
weeping,  tenderly  embraced  hinL  Addressing  the  court,  she  ex- 
claimed:  *  Behold  my  brother  Martin  Guerre  I  I  acknowledge  the 
error  in  which  this  abominable  deceiver,'  pointing  to  Amaud  du 
lllh,  *  has  for  so  long  a  time  kept  me,  as  well  as  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Artigues.'  Martin  Guerre  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his 
sister.  The  others  recognized  him  in  like  manner  as  the  veritable 
husband  of  Bertrande,  not  excepting  the  witnesses  who  had  so  con- 
fidently maintained  the  contrary. 

After  all  these  recognitions,  the  injured  wife  was  herself  brought 
forward.    She  had  no  sooner  cast  her  eyes  upon  Martin  Guerre 
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than,  overoome  with  emotion,  trembling  like  a  leaf  agitated  hj  the 
wind,  she  sprang  forward  to  embrace  him,  imploring  pardon  for 
her  fknli  in  having  been  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  a  base  impoH- 
tor.  As  an  extenuation,  she  declared  that  she  had  been  led  on  by 
her  too  credulous  sisters-in-law,  who  had  recognized  Amaud  du 
Tilh  as  her  husband,  and  that  her  great  desire  to  see  him  again  had 
aided  in  the  deception ;  that  she  had  been  confirmed  in  her  errors 
both  by  the  physical  traits  of  the  impostor  and  his  recital  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  that  could  have  been  known  only  to  her  hus- 
band. But  when  her  eyes  were  opened,  she  said  that  she  had 
wished  for  death  to  conceal  the  terrible  mistake,  and  that  if  the 
fear  of  God  had  not  restrained  her,  she  would  have  destroyed  her- 
self;  that,  unable  to  endure  the  shocking  thought  of  having  lost 
her  honor  and  chastity,  she  had  prosecuted  the  criminal,  and  even 
procured  a  judgment  of  capital  punishment  a&^ainst  him.  The 
touching  air  with  which  Bertrande  de  Bols  spoke,  her  tears,  and 
the  sorrow  pictured  upon  her  beautiful  fiice,  pleaded  powerfulljr  for 
her.  Martm  Guerre,  who  had  been  so  affected  when  recognized 
by  his  sisters,  remained  insensible  to  the  exhibitions  of  love  abd 
penitence  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  After  listening  until  she  had 
finished,  he  regarded  her  coldly,  and  assuming  a  severe  expression 
of  countenance,  said :  '  Cease  to  weep ;  I  am  not  to  be  moved  by 
your  tears ;  it  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt  to  excuse  yourself  by 
the  example  of  my  sisters  and  my  uncle.  In  recognizing  a  hus- 
band, a  wife  has  more  discernment  than  a  &ther  or  mother,  or  all 
the  nearest  relatives,  and  does  not  permit  herself  to  be  deceived 
only  when  she  loves  her  error.  You  have  brought  dishonor  upon 
my  house.' 

The  members  of  the  Court  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  then 
endeavored  to  convince  Martin  Guerre  of  the  innocence  of  Ber- 
trande de  Rols,  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  her 
husband,  but  they  could  not  softeH  his  heart  or  lessen  his  jseverity : 
time  alone  could  change  his  sentiments.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Arnaud  du  Tilh  was  in  the  mean  time  disconcerted  by  these  recog- 
nitions, for  he  was  one  of  those  determined  individuals  who  brave 
the  storm  at  the  very  instant  it  is  cru^ing  them.  The  deception, 
however,  was  now  clearly  unmasked,  and  the  truth  vindicated. 

The  Court,  after  a  solemn  deliberation,  rendered  judgment 
a^inst  Amaud  du  Tilh,  convicting  him  of  no  less  than  seven  dis- 
tinct crimes  in  the  perpetration  of  this  daring  imposture.  He  was 
sentenced  to  ask  pardon  of  God,  of  the  King,  and  of  Martin  Guerre 
and  Bertrande  de  Rols,  upon  his  knees,  before  the  Church  of  Ar- 
tigues,  with  naked  feet,  the  halter  upon  his  neck,  and  a  wax  taper 
in  his  hand ;  then  to  be  conveyed  upon  a  cart  through  the  streets 
of  Artigues,  to  be  hung  before  the  house  of  Martin  Guerre,  and 
the  body  afterward  to  be  burned.  The  Court  also  decided  that  the 
costs  of  the  trial  should  be  paid  from  the  estate  of  the  accused,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  oe  given  to  his  daughter  by  Bertrande 
de  Rols,  upon  the  attainment  of  her  majority. 

Nor,  in  the  estimation  of  the  tribunal,  were  Martin  Guerre  and 
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Bertrande  de  Rols  entirely  free  from  guilt.  The  former  appeared 
calpable  in  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  given  occasion  for  what 
had  taken  place.  But  his  greatest  crime  consisted  in  having  bonie 
arms  against  his  king  at  the  battle  of  Laurent,  where  he  had  lost 
a  leg  by  a  cannon-ball.  Yet  in  his  conduct  there  had  been  more 
of  indiscretion  than  deliberate  wrong.  If  he  had  given  occasion 
for  the  fault  of  Bertrande,  it  was  but  a  remote  occasion,  at  least 
an  error  for  which  he  could  not  be  arraigned  before  a  human  tri- 
bunal. His  bearing  arms  against  his  country  had  also  been  a  mat- 
ter of  compulsion  rather  than  of  choice.  Being  in  Spain,  he  had 
joined  the  suite  of  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos,  and  afterward  that  of 
the  Cardinal's  brother,  who  had  carried  him  into  Flanders,  where 
he  had  been  obliged  to  follow  his  master  to  the  battle  of  Laurent, 
and  where  he  had  lost  one  of  his  limbs  as  a  punishment  for  the 
crime  they  imputed  to  him. 

With  regard  to  Bertrande  de  Rols,  she  appeared  even  more 
culpable  than  her  husband.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  a  person 
could  have  been  so  deceived.  The  fact  that  for  three  years  they  had 
striven  in  vain  to  convince  her  of  her  error,  went  far  to  indicate 
that  it  had  not  been  very  disagreeable  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  the 
good  opinion  they  had  of  her  nobleness  of  heart  and  sagacity,  the 
example  of  the  sistere  of  Martin  Guerre,  and  so  many  other  per- 
sons, the  striking  resemblance  between  her  husband  and  the  im^ 
poster,  the  relation  he  had  given  of  circumstance  the  most  minute 
and  mysterious — of  events  that  are  confided  only  to  the  hymeneal 
divinity — the  fear  of  bringing  dishonor  upon  herself  in  prosecuting 
Amaud  du  Tilh,  not  being  certain  of  her  error ;  all  these  consi£ 
crations,  joined  to  the  rule  that  presumes  innocence  where  no 
guilt  is  proved,  inclined  the  Court  m  her  favor. 

While  awaiting  the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  prison  of  Ar- 
tigues,  Amaud  du  Tilh  made  a  complete  confession  to  the  Judge 
of  Rieux.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  perpetrate 
the  crime  by  the  circumstance  that'  on  his  return  from  the  camp  of 
Picardy,  some  intimate  friends  of  Martin  Guerre  had  mistaken  him 
for  that  person.  From  them  he  had  informed  himself  of  the  pa- 
rents, sisters,  and  relatives  of  the  absent  husband,  and  of  many 
other  things  concerning  him.  During  his  travels  he  had  also  met 
Martin  Guerre  himself,  who,  an  intimate  acquaintance  having 
sprung  up  between  them,  had  communicated  freely  matters  per- 
taining to  his  wife  and  family,  even  the  most  particular  and  cir- 
-enmstantial.  He  related  the  conversations  they  had  held,  and  the 
times  and  occasions  of  secret  events.  Martin  Guerre,  had,  in  fine, 
revealed  to  Amaud  du  Tilh  the  mysteries  which  a  husband  ordi- 
narily covers  with  a  veil  of  silence.  The  Condemned  had  studied 
well  the  character  he  was  about  to  act,  and  one  mi^ht  almost  have 
said  that  he  knew  Martin  Guerre  better  than  Martm  Guerre  knew 
himself.  He  denied  that  he  had  made  use  of  charms,  or  att.empted 
to  employ  any  kind  of  magic.  Before  the  house  of  Martin  Guerre 
he  begged  his  forgiveness  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  seeming  to  be 
penetrated  with  deep  sorrow  and  contrition  for  his  crimes,  did  not 
cease  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God  until  his  execution. 
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TiARS  are  fSUUng  fast  and  faster, 

Shades  are  stealing  on  my  path, 
Shadows  flit  before  my  vision, 
Shadows  creep  along  the  hearth ; 
Mother  sits  so  Uke  a  statue, 
Mother,  darling  of  the  eartL 

Sad  reverses,  with  their  burdens. 

Load  my  weakened,  fragile  frame, 
But  I  feel  a  giant*s  prowess, 
And  I  swear  to  fight  the  same  I 
Mother  sleeps  in  holy  quiet, 
Mother,  darUng  of  the  earth. 

Homeless !  ere  to>morrow*s  sun-set, 

And  I  cannot  stay  my  sorrow : 
Through  the  tears  and  shadows  creeping 
Comes  the  dreary,  hated  morrow. 
Mother  weep^,  all  unconscious, 
Mother,  darling  of  the  earth. 

Forth  from  home,  returning  never; 
Tongues  of  fire  would  vainly  tell 
All  the  fears  that  throb  my  bosom, 
But  I  cannot  break  the  spell. 

Mother  smiles  with  angel  sweetness, 
Mother,  darling  of  the  earth. 

Fears  have  vanished  in  the  radiance 

Of  my  mother's  heavenly  smile : 
Surely  mother  is  not  dreaming 
All  this  long  and  bitter  while. 

Mother  speaks :  *  My  Heavenly  Fathih  I 
Mother,  darling  of  the  earth. 

'  Heavenly  Fatheb,  faithful  ever. 

Try  me  as  it  seemeth  best, 
Faint  and  weary  by  the  way-aide. 
Take  me  home  into  Tnr  rest.* 

Mother's  prayer  in  deep  affliction. 
Mother,  darling  of  the  earth. 

Now  the  music  softly  swelling. 
Take  me  to  my  father-land^ 
Let  me  walk  within  Tht  temple. 
Faithful  to  Tht  least  command. 

Mother's  prayer,  ah !  yes,  't  is  answered. 
Mother,  dtirling  of  the  earth. 
Oatnbridg€^  (JfoM.)  B  vr.  r. 
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TH«      NARBATIVa       OF      A       FATALIST. 
BT  BOWABD  IPSSOBB,  OF  MAHTUJm. 


I  RBSUME  Abdallah's  narrative. 

*  When  I  had  fully  gained  possession  of  my  fateftd  secret,  I 
stepped  foilh  from  my  books  to  seek  one  by  whoso  fiivor  I  might 
employ  it  to  my  own  emolmnent.  The  KaUf  of  my  father's  time 
was  dead,  and  his  successor  a  man  of  too  generous  a  nature  to 
avail  himself  of  my  nower.  In  a  son  of  his  father,  however,  a 
true  descendimt  of  the  Bagdat  Kalifi  —  by  his  Other's  side  a  son 
of  Abbas,  from  his  mother  a  well-bom  Emir  —  I  found  one  who 
wonld  well  serve  my  purposes.  With  all  his  vices,  which  were  as 
numerous  as  the  wonders  of  Paradise,  he  had  a  glowing  ambition, 
all-grasping,  unscrupulous ;  and  the  one  virtue  of  a  constant,  un- 
changing fidelity  to  his  servants,  counsellors,  and  parasites.  I 
sought  Mm  out  as  he  lived  in  wasteful  luxury  in  Damascus,  became 
his  astrologer  and  alchemist,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  long 
study,  and  artfully  contrived  evil  influence.  I  be^n  to  see,  under 
the  cloak  of  his  luxurious  life,  the  dissatisfaction  with  circumstance, 
and  the  half-moulded  aspirations  after  power  that  struggled  in  his 
breast.  I  sained  his  confidence,  raised  him  from  the  grossness 
into  the  refinement  of  profligacy,  warmed  his  hopes  into  being, 
and  framed  him  to  my  will.  W  hen  he  was  ripe,  I  said  to  him : 
••  Scherif,  thou  wouldst  be  Kalif  ? » 

*  *  Yes,  my  sage,  I  would  be  Kalif.' 

^  ^  Thou  wouldst  dismiss  thy  brother  to  the  bright  houris,  and 
in  his  stead  reign  at  Bagdat  ? ' 
*  Thou  sayest  it,  Abdallah.' 

^  *  Know,  Emir,  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  for  the  stars  have 
forbidden  it.  The  people  love  thy  brother  too  well,  and  fear  thee 
as  the  children  of  the  desert  fear  the  lion.  Thou  wilt  here  but 
waste  thy  life  away  in  vain  aspirings.  Let  us  go  hence,  and  I  will 
make  thee  Kalif.' 

*  *  Where  wilt  thou  have  me  go,  Abdallah  ? » 

' '  Beyond  the  seas,  O  Scherif!  is  a  land  where  dwell  the  fluthful. 
There,  are  palaces  that  surpass  those  of  Damascus  and  Bagdat ; 
there,  are  dark  maids  that  rival  the  Peris  of  Schiraz,  and  many 
sages,  wiser  than  any  since  the  all-potent  master ;  there,  is  a  great 
dty  that  is  as  fruitful  as  the  date-palm ;  a  city  with  six  hundred 
mosques,  from  whose  minarets  the  muezzin  calls  to  prayers  the 
dweUers  in  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  with  nine  hundred  baths, 
to  make  the  people  subject  to  a  sovereign  will.    Into  that  city 
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mines  of  gold  and  Bilver  pour  wealth  surpassing  the  adept*s 
dream.  There,  the  revenue  of  the  Kalif  exceeds  the  palaced 
treasures  of  the  great  Alraschid ;  there,  in  that  land,  is  a  noble 
river,  upon  whose  flowery  banks  nestle  twelve  thousand  villages. 
This  shall  be  thine.' 

* '  Thou  speakcst  of  Spain,  of  Cordova.' 

' '  I  speak  of  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Abbas,  wrested 
from  them  by  the  weak  and  effeminate  hands  of  the  Ommiyade^. 
I  speak  of  the  land  whose  Kalifs  are  descended  from  the  fugitive 
Abdalrhaman,  a  son  of  Ommiyah  in  the  inheritance  and  pleasant 
places  of  the  true  heirs  of  the  Prophet.' 

* '  Abdallah,'  said  he  joyfully,  '  we  will  go  to  Cordova,  and  win 
back  our  inheritance.' 

*Then  I  told  him  my  power  over  men.  His  ambitious  soul 
leaped  for  joy. 

' '  Thou  shalt  be  my  Vizier,  Abdallah,  when  I  am  Kalif.  Ruler 
of  Spain,  I  will  go  eastward  through  France,  to  hurl  from  hLs 
throne  the  shaven  dotard  of  Rome,  to  hold  the  pleasant  isles  and 
vales  of  the  Grecian  sages.' 

'  But  fate  decreed  otherwise. 

'  Even  as  he  grasped  his  power,  he  offended  me,  and  died.  The 
sons  of  Ommiyah  feared  me ;  for  I  could  raise  up  and  cast  down  as 
I  listed,  and  so  I  was  powerful  in  Cordova.  My  palace  was  beau- 
tiful as  the  one  the  genii  of  Solomon  built  for  the  ^  master  of  the 
lamp.'  The  slaves  of  mv  harem  were  more  beautiful  than  the 
chosen  wives  of  the  Kalif.  The  learned  flocked  to  hear  me  talk ; 
for  my  words  were  as  wise  as  my  heart  was  wicked.  The  people 
feared  me,  saying,  *  He  hath  the  blighting  power  of  the  evil  eye ; ' 
and  no  one  loved  me.  But  joy  fled  from  my  heart.  After  the 
full  glow  of  accomplished  purpose  came  remorse.  Fair  and  smooth 
without  was  I,  as  the  apples  that  grow  by  the  sea  of  death ;  but 
within,  like  them,  dust  and  ashes. 

^  In  a  battle  with  the  Christian,  I  one  day  obtained  a  monk  for 
a  prize.  I  gave  him  the  drug  with  the  purpose  of  torture ;  for  I 
hated  man,  and  loved  to  behold  his  wo,  his  asony,  his  debasement. 
But  I  had  never  seen  such  as  this  man.  When  I  reviled  him,  he 
blessed  me.  When  I  toi-tured  him,  ho  prayed  to  his  God  for 
me.  I  reflected.  I  asked  him  how  he  got  this  long-suffering, 
patient  serenity,  so  different  from  what  I  was  wont  to  know.  He 
talked  with  me.  My  heart  soflened  toward  him.  I  alleviated  his 
sufferings  as  I  was  best  able,  but  told  him  he  must  die,  giving  him 
an  explanation  of  the  cause.  With  a  smile  he  forgave  me.  I  de- 
manded how  he  was  able  to  do  this  thing,  and  he  said  his  Mastbr 
had  so  taught  him ;  and  then  he  recited  the  doctrines  of  his  faith. 
I  felt  that  his  was  a  greater  God  than  mine ;  and,  being  baptized, 
desired  to  expiate  my  sins.  He  referred  me  to  the  devotions  and 
penance  of  a  monastery,  giving  me  a  letter  to  the  Prior  of  Saint 
Josephus  in  Asturia.    He  died  blessing  me. 

'  My  wealth  has  gone  to  those  from  whom  it  was  plundered. 
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To-morrow  I  go  to  the  convent,  seeking,  in  prayer,  repentance,  and 
good  works,  to  be  pardoned.    Amen. 

*  To  my  unlucky  Heir,  whomsoever  thou  shalt  be,  these  things 
further  : 

*  My  art  ( for  the  devil  is  permitted  to  be  true )  teaches  me 
three  things. 

*•  First:  That  the  mandate  of  the  stars  is  irrevocable,  and  must 
be  fulfilled. 

'  (Therefore  do  I  write  out  this  narrative  for  thy  use,  that  thou 
mayst  hasten  the  end.) 

^  Second  :  Thou  wUt  be  a  fatalist,  for  that  is  required  to  complete 
the  sacrifice. 

'  Third  :  Fate  vnH  guide  thee  to  the  possession  of  this  that  I 
write,  and  the  cipher  will  be  as  nothing  to  thine  eyes. 

*'  Therefore  do  I  cloak  this  thin^,  that  no  curious  one  may  chance 
upon  it.  Perchance  in  thy  day  (as  is  not  impossible  )  an  antidote 
shall  be  found,  and  the  thing  be  made  harmless. 

^  I  shall  devote  my  days  to  the  framing  of  this  potent  instrument 
of  death,  into  a  comely  present  testimony  to  the  power,  and  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  the  only  God. 

^  Farther :  when  it  is  done,  and  the  bitterness  shall  come  upon 
thee,  turn  unto  God.  When  the  head  throbs,  and  the  pulse  beats 
wild,  and  the  hand  is  eager  with  a  thrust  to  end  all  forever,  pray. 
Be  thou  patient,  be  thou  fortified;  for  in  the  strong  wiU  is  the 
true  glory  of  manhood. 

'  Let  also  the  rich  augury  of  the  master,  that  thou  art  chosen  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  the  offering  up  of  whom  shall  forever  end  the 
thing,  console  thee.  For  it  is  whispered  unto  me,  that  in  thy  day 
men  shall  no  longer  despair. 

*  O  my  son  I  dear  to  me  from  a  kindred  wo,  God  have  mercy 
on  thee.    Amen,  and  amen.' 

Then  followed  the  Latin  inscription,  and  therewith  ended  the 
narrative  of  Abdallah  —  therewitn  terminated  my  Palimpsest. 


Mt  work  was  then  done.  Oh  I  would  to  God  I  could  here  end 
my  narrative,  making  it  simply  the  chronicle  of  a  gratified  curios- 
ity I  Yet  I  could  not  realize  the  thing  in  all  its  portentous  grandeur. 
It  was  impossible  for  my  mind,  specially  engrossed  with  the  various 
steps  of  tne  process,  so  to  generalize  upon  its  magnificent  conti- 
nuity as  to  tsJce  in  the  homble  certainty  of  a  result  whose  initial 
developments  had  been  so  accurately  predicted.    The  individual 

Ehenomena  had  so  interested  me,  that  I  failed  to  recognize  the 
iw  inevitably  deduoible  from  their  verification.  I  was  a  Pliny  on 
Vesuvius,  who,  in  studying  the  wondrous  scoriaa,  fatally  neglected 
to  guard  against  the  molten  flood  that  seethed  beneath.  How 
could  this  thing  be  ?  Was  it  not  a  dream,  a  fantasy,  taking  upon 
itself  the  shape  of  a  hideous  reality  ?  Where  was  Science,  that 
^e  had  been  so  blind  ?    Where  was  Fancy  that  she  had  jnot  con- 
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ceived  it?  Where  was  Ood,  that  such  a  thing  should  exist? 
And  could  such  a  catenation  of  circumstances  so  dissimilar,  so 
physicallY  unsupposable  in  their  individual  selves,  be  at  all  pos- 
sible ?  Finally,  was  there  such  an  all-dooming  destiny  as  these 
things  proclaimed  ?  Reason  forbade  the  supposition.  O  thou 
fiendish  Keason  I  from  what  sulphurous  hell-vault  didst  thou  come, 
still  to  tempt  me  on,  on  to  the  end,  the  death,  the  damnation  ! 
Curses  eternal  upon  ^  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries  1 ' 
For  that  thou  wert  my  bane,  laying  witheringly  thy  cold  hand 
upon  my  happiness,  do  I  curse  thee,  curse  thee  with  a  curse  that 
shall  cling  to  thee  everlastingly ! 

Oh  I  yes,  it  was  destiny,  destiny !  But  thou  wert  destiny's  in- 
strument, saying  to  me  with  skeptic  sneer :  ^  Thou  wilt  be  then 
deceived  by  this  old  priest's  mummeries,  and  accept  as  gospel 
truth  all  his  insanest  ravings  about  the  stars  and  &te.  ThaUy  who 
called  thyself  Philosopher.' 

The  measure  of  my  curiosity  was  not  therefore  filled  up.  The 
last  step  in  the  process  remained  unverified.  The  last  link  of  the 
chain  was  yet  to  be  welded  on. 

And  therefore,  with  half-framed  purpose  of  trying  it,  I  prepared 
the  poison.  It  was  easily  made.  I  had  a  six-ounce  vial  full  of  it 
ready  for  use  in  two  days.  Yes ;  enough  to  slay  a  regiment  of 
men  quietlv  rested  aneath  that  glass  stopper.  O  GrOD !  why  didst 
thou  permit  —  why  did  not  some  sudden  stroke  of  Tht  merciful 
Providence  smite  me  to  death  ere  the  wo  came  ? 

It  was  a  dark-colored  liquid,  most  resembling  laudanum  in  every 
respect.    I  did  not  taste  it,  for  there  was  danger  even  in  a  drop. 

What  then  was  to  be  done  with  it?  Did!  not  combat  thee, 
thou  Reason,  thou  with  unceasing  infernal  taunts  ?  Did  I  not 
wrestle  with  thee,  even  as  Jacob  wrestled  by  night  with  the 
angel  at  the  ford  Jabbok :  during  six  months  did  I  not  wi*estle 
with  thee  unceasingly  ? 

God  in  Heaven  I    I  was  vanquished ! 

There  came  to  my  house  one  night  a  wretched  wayfarer  of  a 
beggar.  Such  a  night  it  was,  dark,  wintry,  storm-lraught,  as 
usually  comes  companion  of  our  woes.  The  man  came  in ;  and, 
while  he  told  his  tsde  of  wretchedness,  I  studied  his  appearance. 
Dirty,  ragged,  miserable  he  certainly  seemed ;  but  through  the  dirt 
and  the  rags,  I  saw  the  brawn  of  the  blacksmith.  Wiry  muscle, 
large  bone,  long  limb,  enormous  chest  —  ah  !  enormous  chest, 
arched,  high,  deep  —  such  a  chest !  What  a  pair  of  lun?s  must 
be  underneath  that  chest ;  competent  to  feed  a  forge,  as  that  arm 
is  to  handle  the  sledge-hammer,  or  to  turn  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill. 

'  What  a  splendid  subject  for  your  experiment :  a  perfect  test  and 
esg^erimentum  cruets  of  your  old  monk's  vaunted  drug.'  Avaunt, 
fiend !  tempt  me  not ! 

^  But  see  I  watch  him  now,  as  he  stands  by  the  fire  warming 
himself,  with  his  arm  resting  upon  the  mantel :  is  that  your  watch 
that  lies  there,  so  near  to  his  fingers  ?    Notice  him :  how  cupidity 
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inflames  his  eye ;  how  he  glances  warily  toward  you ;  how  his 
hnnd  slides  along,  along :  look  at  your  book  now  for  a  moment — a 
moment  longer,  while  he  still  talks  on  in  his  whining  touQ.  His 
eyes  observe  you :  there,  now  look  up :  the  watch  is  gone  I  The 
wretch  repays  your  kindness  by  robbing  you.  To  the  experiment : 
you  'ILdo  no  harm  ! ' 
What  a  struggle  it  was  I 

*  I  must  go  now,  Sir,  havin'  a  long  tramp  afore  me ;  with  many 
thanks  for  your  Idndness ;  and  may  the  good  Lord ' 

'  Stop  ! '  cried  I,  starting  to  my  feet,  with  burning  eye-balls 
and  wild  throbbing  head.  '  Stop  I  you  will  take  —  take  —  some- 
thing —  wa-warmmg  before  you  go  :  the  night  is  bitter.' 

*  Thankee,  Sir :  yes.  Sir ;  but  I  'm  in  a  great  hurry,  if  you  please, 
Sir,'  whined  he  in  his  confounded  tones. 

*  In  a  moment.' 

It  was  but  a  step ;  the  next  room,  and  the  door  open  ;  hardly  a 
thought's  flight :  the  six-ounce  vial  labelled  ^JOaudanum  ; '  thirty 
drops  only  —  the  largest  dose  —  a  warm  punch  brewed,  and  —  I 
gave  him  the  glass!  He  raised  it  to. his  lips  like  an  amateur: 
*  Your  health,  Sir,'  drank  it  down,  smacked  his  lips,  and  —  was 
gone !  Ay,  gone  1  and  yet  he  was  a  murdered  man — the  intent ; 
eone,  while  I  closed  my  eyes,  to  shut  out  of  sight  the  deed  I  was 
aoing.  Gone,  gone:  where  to?  O  my  God!  call  him  back: 
(|uick !  to  the  door  I  '  Ho,  there  I  for  the  love  of  God  and  your 
life,  come  back  I '  With  a  stentor  laugh  from  those  bellows  lungs, 
he  runs  on  the  faster.    He  had  taken  the  watch ! 

•  ...••• 

It  is  not  my  province  to  paint  the  bitter  remorse  that  followed 
this  deed  of  mine.  I  know  not  how  far  culpable  I  was ;  for  at  this 
time,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  fer  I  was  then  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  poison.  If  I  may  judge  the  extent  of  my 
guilt  by  the  completeness  of  my  punishment,  I  should  pronounce 
with  infinitely  greater  severity  than  ever  mortal  pronounced  upon 
crime.  But  it  is  an  impertinent  spirit  of  casuistry  only  that  calls 
up  these  perplexities ;  for,  behold,  the  expiation  has  been  made.  I 
had  done  wrong ;  and,  ^  as  I  measured,  so  Was  it  meted  out  to  me,' 
is  as  good  a  solution  as  any.    At  any  rate, 

' THE  Storm-Blast  came,  and  he 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong.' 


I  TREMBLE  cvcu  uow,  as  I  am  about  to  put  the  last  act  of  this 
my  drama  upon  the  sta^e,  though  its  culminating  period,  in  the 
original  representation,  dates  four  years  back.  It  is  part  of  my 
punishment  that  Time,  the  general  Pain-Killer,  has  wiped  away 
from  my  mind  none  of  the  vividness  of  recollection,  has  mellowed 
not  any  hue,  nor  softened  any  line  of  those  stem  events.  The 
pervading  morbidness  of  my  character,  has  given  each  day  sharper 
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point  to  the  cause  of  1117  anguish,  made  me  each  day  tenderer  to 
its  fierce  contact.  As  disease  riots  in  its  ripeness  through  my 
frame,  .the  ever-recurring  blows  of  an  anguished  recollection  £ul 
upon  chords  more  susceptible  to  jar  and  harshness,  readier  to 
vibrate  with  intensest  agony,  and  shnller  each  day  in  the  key-note  of 
their  woful  strophes.  Nor  will  opiates  relieve  me ;  for  the  reflux 
of  dream  brings  back  the  actual  past  in  such  spectral  vastness  and 
horrid  amplification,  that  I  am  glad  to  awaken  again  to  the  less 
fn  s^htful  reality.  I  am  conscious  of  a  rapid  decav.  Even  since 
I  begun  this  brief  narrative,  my  powers  have  jailed  me,  and 
Avhat  was  at  first  continuous,  can  only  be  kept  up  now  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  a  sad  distance  between  intention  and  performance. 
I  am  warned,  and  must  hasten. 

I  may  say,  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  I  had  for^tten  the 
beggar,  and  the  haunting  terror  of  the  mortal  harm  I  had  done 
him,  though,  in  strictness,  he  was  but  for  a  time  supplanted,  as 
when  a  fnend  sits  in  the  lap  of  the  spectral  skeleton  who  visits 
you,  and,  by  the  act  of  contrast,  banishes  him.  For,  in  that  time, 
a  culminating  happiness  rose  sun-like  over  the  shadowy  phantom, 
so  that  I  saw  it  not.  In  the  full  life,  blush,  and  glow  of  my  June, 
I  forgot  November.  Huldbrand  saw  not  Kiilebom,  for  Undine 
was  M'ith  him.  In  the  June  actually  following  that  actual  Novem- 
ber, I  brought  in  my  Penates,  and  made  of  my  cottage  a  home. 
After  a  brief  season  of  rose-hued  courtship  —  to  drop  meta- 
phor —  I  married  the  woman  of  my  choice,  and  the  sun-shine  of  love 
beamed  in  rich  and  calm  effulgence  into  my  heart.  Irene  !  thy 
name,  dear  one,  was  symbol  of  peace ;  and  peace  was  thy  gift,  the 
oftice  of  thy  ministration.  Peace,  peace,  brief  yet  full ;  temporal, 
yet  gloriously  perfect.  The  daughter  of  an  humble  minister,  she 
had  grown  up  in  the  seclusion  of  an  intelligent  home-circle,  a 
'  perfect  woman ; '  and  when  by  chance  I  met  her,  she  struck  me 
as  the  prime  ideal  of  manhood's  mature  dream.  O  thou  angel ! 
in  thy  grace  and  beauty  thou  wert,  as  they  named  thee,  of  a 
surety  —  Irene  I 

I  dare  not  linger  to  think.    I  cannot  say  with  the  poet : 

*  BcT,  for  the  nnquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 
like  doll  narcotics,  numbing  pain.' 

For  woes  with  me,  being  dwelt  on,  acquire  keenness  and  polish  to 
pierce  yet  deeper,  and  more  searchingly  to  bare  the  sore  spot  to 
the  agony-gifted  air.  O  Irene,  Irene !  when  thou  wentest  forth 
thou  didst  take  th^  name  with  thee ! 

We  were  married,  and  I  took  her,  my  cherished  idol,  to  my 
home.  What  of  great  happiness  was  mine  during  the  first  year 
of  our  union,  I  shall  not  speak  of:  I  was  content.  But  the 
year  rolled  by:  it  was  my  'heighth  of  noon;'  and,  without 
the  waning  even,  the  twilight,  the  gradual  softening  of  sun- 
shine into  shade,  black. mid-night  came  sudden  upon  the  ^garish 
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lay.'  Scarce  had  the  second  year  travelled  through  half  its 
course,  ay,  even  just  as  *  drear  November'  crept  on  the  yel- 
low autumn  —  the  second  November  from  that  hour  of  my 
crime — I  noticed  my  wife  much  troubled  with  a  cough.  This  had 
continued  but  a  brief  fortnight,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  hem- 

morrhage  from  the  lungs.    The  doctor — you,  dear  B ,  who 

will  jfirst  read  this  —  pronounced  her  disease  consumption,  incur- 
able, most  rapid.  You  saw  my  despair,  you  thought.  You  saw 
it  not  I  You  knew  not  one  infinitesimal  fragment  of  its  profundity. 
Eternal,  inscrutable  Providence  I  how  shall  I  interpret  thy  de- 
crees ?  Shall  I  think  that  lex  talionis  is  the  law  of  Thine  infinite 
wisdom,  as  it  is  of  man's  narrow,  passionate  impulse  ? 

Enough:  I  hurry  on.  I  am  hurried  on  by  an  arid  simoon-blast, 
that  scorches  me  if  I  falter  but  a  moment. 

I  sought  my  poison,  with  a  half-determination  of  administering 
it,  however  perilous  was  the  experiment,  in  its  alleviative  form, 
should  other  resorts  fiiil. 

Bear  with  me,  reader — I  have  suffered :  the  recollection  of  how 
much,  half-crazes  me,  even  now.  The  bottle  was  gone  I  How  I 
put  down  the  ghastly  horror  that  seized  me,  steeled  myself  into 
calmness,  assumed  a  smile,  I  know  not ;  but  I  did  all  this,  and 
sought  my  wife,  as  she  lay  coughing  upon  a  sofa  in  our  bed-room. 

*  Irene,  what  have  you  done  with  the  bottle  of  laudanum  you 
asked  me  for  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  ? ' 

*  It  is  there,  upon  the  mantel.' 

Yes,  without  a  doubt,  there  it  was  !  I  looked  at  it,  the  dark 
brown  liquid  resting  so  innocently  aneath  the  glass  stopper.  There 
it  was :  there,  there ;  yet  Reason  said,  It  can  do  no  harm  I  I  tell 
thee  't  was  not  a  thing :  it  was  a  devil  that  had  cajoled  me,  and 
was  now  devouring  me.  What  I  hath  not  the  fiend  power  of  mul- 
titudinous metamoi'phosis  ?  Then  is  his  function  of  tempter  but 
a  name,  a  sinecure,  not  an  office.    Yes :  there  it  was. 

*  Irene !  did  you  use  any  of  it  ?  did  you  take  it  ^-  swallow  it, 
I  mean  ? ' 

*  Yes :  I  gave  the  baby  three  drops,  to  quiet  him,  he  was  in  so 
much  pain,  and  took  some  myself  for  the  tooth-ache,  as  the  doctor 
told  me  to  do.' 

*  You  do  not  want  it  any  more  ? ' 
'  Not  just  now.' 

My  God  !  no !  for  thou  hast  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 

poor  rat,  nibbling  at  the  bane  that  was  meant  for ay,  meant 

for  thee  too;  that  being  its  office,  to  destroy,  to  '  kiss  all  beautiful, 
unsuspecting  ones  with  its  '  cancerous  kisses,'  even  unto  death  in- 
evitable.' And  thou,  too,  little  one;  even  thou,  slumbering  in 
thy  cradle,  wert  not  spared ;  for  thou  wert  *  first-bora,'  and  the 
sprinkling  hyssop  had  set  no  token  over  the  threshold. 

I  took  the  vial  in  my  hand,  and  returned  to  my  study. 

The  blow  had  fallen. 

Wo  absolute,  unconditional ;  misery  eternal,  whence  there  was 
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DO  escape,  of  which  there  was  no  mitigation ;  utter,  final,  perpetual 
banishment  from  the  paradise  of  my  joys  into  a  dark  abyss  of  de- 
solation, inexorable,  decreed ;  hell  of  the  inner  circle,  of  the  lowest 
depth,  with  never  a  drop  of  Lethe  water  for  my  tongue ;  a  fiat 
gone  forth  of  the  Interminable  Wisdom,  dooming  me  everlastingly. 
All  this  I  comprehended  in  that  blow,  and  fell  before  it,  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  my  ruin.  I  could  not  shriek  out,  or  cry  aloud ; 
my  agony  was  too  deadening.  Congealed  with  horror  I  lay  upon 
the  floor,  silent  under  a  load  of  woes,  each  one  of  which,  *  so  many 
and  so  huge,  would  ask  a  life  to  wail.'  It  was  the  benumbing 
agony  of  one  buried  alive,  that  cannot  call  out  and  be  saved. 

O  man  !  how  singular  and  perverse  art  thou  in  thy  attributes  ! 
Why  wilt  thou  clutch  so  eagerly,  cling  so  fondly  to  thy  little  meed 
of  happiness,  that,  at  any  moment,  may  perish  before  thy  &ce  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ever  build  thy  fair  domains  upon  the  perishable 
sands,  and  cast  about  for  an  eternity  of  real  benefaction,  which  is 
but  pictured  upon  the  mutable  clouds  ?  O  thou  foolish  one  I  ever 
dost  thou  embark  in  one  slight  hull  all  thine  high-wrought  hopes, 
all  the  wide  expanse  of  thine  impassioned  expectation,  thy  wealth 
of  life,  thy  life  itself,  that  the  quick-coming  blast  may  overturn  and 
merge,  wrecked,  in  the  abyss  forever !  Ever  dost  thou,  O  im- 
mortal Error  I  having  formed  a  bright  paradise,  wherein  whisper 
angels  and  cluster  hopes  like  flowers  in  spring,  wherein  abide  all 
that  thou  hast  of  past  and  of  prospect,  of  bloom  and  of  glow,  of 
sunny  beauty  and  &ntastic  divme  things — ever  dost  thou  then  be 
made  therefrom  an  exile,  an  alien  eternally  I  Thou  art  ever  the 
child,  which,  when  he  hath  laden  his  paper  bark  with  every  pleasur- 
able toy,  doth  thrnst  it  out  into  the  stream  forever,  as  the  dusk 
mother  by  Ganges  setteth  her  first-bom  afloat  to  perish,  and  re- 
turneth  nevermore  to  smile. 

While  I  lay  thus  prostrate,  there  came  to  me  a  vision  of  one 
dying,  wasted  by  long  disease.  The  scene  took  upon  itself  the 
semblance  of  a  hospital  ward-room,  where  were  many  sick,  groan- 
ing and  complaining,  fevered  and  weary.  One  only  form  was  there 
for  me,  however :  the  form  of  a  man,  the  shell  of  a  man  who  had 
once  possessed  the  brawn  of  a  blackmith.  There  were  the  long 
limbs,  large-boned,  over  which  the  wasted  flesh  was  now  but 
sparingly  bestowed.  Wiry  muscle  was  not  there — had  long  fled : 
dirt  and  rags  were  not  there :  the  man  had  been  purified  in  form 
and  in  spirit  too,  to  judge  from  the  tempered  flicker  of  the  eye. 
Thank  God  for  that  I  But  the  man  was  there^  and  for  that  reason, 
I  knew,  had  I  found  the  six-ounce  vial,  labelled  ^Laudanum^  where 
I  had  found  it.  For  the  enormous  chest,  arched,  high,  deep,  was  no  - 
longer  as  of  old  ;  but  a  hollow,  rattling,  shrunken  chest,  from  under 
which  but  a  faint  and  painful  breath  could  be  drawn  out  of  those  bel- 
lows lungs,  and  the  Stentor  voice  was  feeble  as,  ' '  Give  me  some 
drink,Titinius,'  like  a  sick  girl'  No  wind-mill,  anvil  power  was  there ; 
but  only  power  to  cough,  and  to  feed  itself  with  gruel,  being  raised  up. 

*  Thou  art  the  man  1 ' 
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0  Heaven  I  save  me  from  that  cry,  that  chorus  of  the  furies  ! 
It  was  Abel's  blood  crying  out  from  the  earth,  ever,  ever,  ever : 

*  Thou  art  the  man  I ' 

Ay,  I  knew  it.  I  had  done  that,  and  therefore,  '  Behold  this  ! 
For,  as  the  one  was  thy  deed,  so  shall  the  other  be  thy  deed — thy 
deed,  man :  not  God's,  but  thine,  thine,  thine  I ' 

Power  fails  me  to  paint  even  the  quality  of  my  suffering.  How 
long  I  lay  there  I  do  not  know.  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  was  at  length 
aroused,  and  in  the  most  salutary  manner,  by  the  calling  voice  of 
my  wife.  I  mechanically  told  her  I  would  shortly  be  with  her. 
Then  I  resolved  to  crush  down  my  grief,  so  that  it  might  not  give 
her  pain.  A  fearful  effort  it  cost,  but  I  succeeded.  Recognizing 
my  vision  not  as  a  dream,  but  as  a  reality,  which  space  had  been  an- 
nihilated to  enable  me  to  witness,  I  bowed  my  head  to  the  fate  it 
betokened ;  and,  seeing  that  it  was  inevitable,  made  it  endurable. 

1  will  not  prolong  the  recital.  In  less  than  two  weeks,  our  child 
died ;  and  this  blow,  combined  with  the  disease,  made  my  Irene 
sink  so  rapidly,  that  the  doctor  assured  me  she  would  not  survive 

two  weeks.    You  will  remember,  dear  B ,  and  pardon  the 

wild  fierceness  with  which  I  contradicted  your  assertion,  saying 
that  she  would  live  a  year  and  more.  In  fine,  I  saw  that  no  other 
means  could  avail,  so  1  gave  her  the  alleviative  dose  prescribed  by 
Abdallah,  and  which,  I  was  persuaded,  had  been  efficient  in  the 
case  of  him  who  haunts  me.  You  will  recall,  dear  friend,  how  in- 
stantaneously she  seemed  to  improve,  to  recover;  so  that  you  were 
disposed  to  doubt  your  own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  But  there  was  no  elysium  of  a  doubt  permitted  to  me, 
poor  doomed  one.  I  had  proven  all  too  certainly,  and  at  too  high 
soul-cost,  to  be  able  so  to  do. 

She  lived  a  year,  during  which  — 

Well,  I  will  not  dweU  on  it.  I  must  hasten,  hasten,  for  the  pulse 
is  nearly  gone. 

Before  Irene  died,  a  day  or  two,  when  she  was  calm,  and  suffered 
little,  when  bright  hopes  of  the  future  had  enrayed  the  gloomy 
present,  I  ventured  to  tell  her  all,  from  the  first,  and  she  forgave 
me.  Yes :  with  a  blessed  forgiveness,  that  has  since  been  the  one 
ray  on  a  path  of  mid-night ;  not  only  forgave  me,  but  by  a  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  in  my  ratalism,  seemed  to  relieve  me  from  blame. 

What  snrpasseth  the  love  of  a  woman  ! 

She  died  m  my  arms,  her  expiating  breath  murmuring  a  prayer 
for  her  murderer ! 

You  guess  the  sequel.  Dare  you  blame  me  ?  Was  I  criminal 
in  resortmg  to  that  fate-fi*aught  vial,  with  determination  to  suffer 
all  that  th^  had  suffered,  and  in  all  things  to  noake  their  sad  ordeal 
my  stem  rule  ? 

^  Had  I  been  as  I  am  now,  I  mean  in  regard  to  spiritual  impres- 
sions, and  knowledge  of  ethical  duties,  I  might  have 
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NoTK.  —  As  the  proTince  of  fiction  is  the  probabU,  either  of  the  end  songht,  or  of 
the  means  toward  that  end,  all  that  is  needed  to  rindicate  the  theorjf  of  the  *  Palimp- 
sest' is  the  establishment  of  the  likelihood  of  such  a  poison  as  is  therein  mentioned. 
This  can  be  readil/  accomplished,  for  all  through  the  ancient  annals  we  find  mention 
of  secret  poisoning.  Setting  aside  the  more  modem  and  well-known  case  of  the 
Marchioness  db  Bbikyillibbs,  and  also  that  of  the  Roman  woman  Topbaxu.  and  her 
deadly  '  Manna  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  Bari/  we  need  onlj  refer  to  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  Bobgias  to  see  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  poisoning  has  been 
carried. 

But  it  was  among  the  older  nations  of  the  earth  that  the  knowledge  of  flow  poison 
was  most  horribly  preralent.  And  these  poisons  were  the  more  deadlj  because  oom- 
posed  almost  entirely  of  regetable  or  animal  substanoes,  thus  transcending  modem 
infamy,  which  has  to  rely  upon  the  easily  detected  mineral  poisons,  or  such  yegetable 
substances  as  produce  unmistakable  symptoms.  Kaui,  in  his  travels,  mentions  a 
plant,  the  name  of  which  he  refuses  to  give,  from  which,  he  says,  the  American 
Indians  prepare  a  slow  poison,  which  causes  death  by  a  lingering  eontumption  after 
the  expiration  of  years.  In  Pldtabch's  life  of  Aratus  we  find  the  death  of  that 
Achaan  general  attributed  to  a  like  cause.  Pmup  of  Hacedon  desired  PBAUBioir, 
one  of  his  friends,  to  have  him  taken  off  in  a  private  manner.  *  That  officer,  accord- 
ingly, having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  gave  him  a  dose,  wot  of  a  tkarp  or 
9iolenl  kind,  hut  tueh  a  one  <w  eausea  Ungetmg  keate  and  a  eUgM  cough,  and  gradt$alfy 
bringe  the  body  to  decay,*  Connected  with  this  account,  Plutabch  makes  eispedal 
mention  of  spiUing  of  blood  as  a  prominent  symptom. 

QuiKCTiLiAN  {Dedamat.y  xvii.  11.)  speaks  of  a  poison  of  similar  effects  in  such  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  evident  its  uses  were  well  known  In  his  time.  Again,  Thsopheaotus 
{Hiat.  •PUmtf  Ix.  c.  16)  writes  thus :  *  They  say  a  poison  can  be  prepared  from  aconite 
80  as  to  occasion  death  vnthin  a  certain  period,  such  aa  two,  three,  or  eix  monthe,  a 
pear,  and  even  eometimee  ttco  year*.  ....  No  remedy  has  been  found  out  for  tfaia 
poison.'  He  also  speaks  of  one  Thrastas,  a  native  of  2dantinea  in  Arcadia,  and  a  fa- 
mous botanist,  who  could  prepare  a  poison  from  certain  herbs  which,  given  in  doses 
of  a  drachm,  produced  death  in  a  certain  but  easy  and  painless  manner,  the  ifcett  of 
iohichpoieon  could  be  delayed  for  an  ind^nUe  period, 

'  This  poison,'  says  the  learned  Bcckxak,  '  was  much  used  at  Rome,  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era.'  (  Vide  Lxvr,  lib.  viiL  c.  18.)  It  was  by  such  a 
poison  that  Sbjanus  made  way  with  Dsnsus :  '  Igritnr  SsjAXtTS,  maturandum  ratna, 
ddigit  vmihenum,  quo  pauUstim  imtepenU,  foriuitue  morbua  adeimularetur:  id  Druse 
datum  per  Lygdum  spadonem,  ut  octo  post  annos  cognitum  est'  (Taciti  Annalinm, 
lib.  iv.  o.  8.)  Such  a  poison  did  Aobippxna  cause  Looubta  to  prepare  for  Claubxdb  ; 
but  so  great  was  her  impatience,  that  she  changed  it  into  one  more  active.  This  Lo- 
ocsTA  (who,  expert  as  she  was,  the  satirist  says  was  excelled  by  the  Roman  matrona : 

*  Iif8TiTuiTQ(nc  rodes  mdior  Looubta  propinqnas 
Per  famum  et  populum  nigros  effere  maritos. — JunscALy  Sat  i.  70:} 

also  prepared  the  poison  with  which  Nbbo  slew  Britaztkioub.  The  poison  which  the 
Carthaginians  administered  to  Rbgulds,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  a  similar 
character  with  that  of  Thbabtas.  We  read  in  Avicenna,  that  the  Egyptian  kings 
made  frequent  use  of  slow  poison.    {De  viribue  Oordie.) 

A  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  these  poisons  is,  that  they  were  all  of  a 
▼egetable  or  animal  nature.  Many  were  compounded  from  aconite,  hemlock,  or 
poppy.  The  most  remarkable  animal  poison,  was  that  extracted  from  the  sea-hare, 
{lepua  fnarinue,)  of  which  we  find  nomerous  accounts  in  ancient  writers,  particularly 
DiOBOOBioBS,  Oalbit,  Plikt,  MuAy,  and  Nicaitdbb.  Modem  science  has  only  began 
to  reveal  the  terrible  capacities  of  the  vegetable  Idngdom  in  the  undetected  destruotion 
of  human  life ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  etnpirical  inventions  of  Eastern  pharma- 
cists and  herb-doctors  is  still  far  in  advance  of  authentic  science,  so  far  as  regards 
the  specific  effects  of  herb-decoctions  and  extractsi  upon  the  animal  economy.  ■.  a. 
June,  1S58> 
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THS     BOATMAK     OF     TV  H  I  T  S  H  ▲  L  L  . 

L 
THE        BZVALB. 

Ob  t  many  a  boat  may  cleave  the  bay, 
And  many  an  oar  may  rise  and  fall, 

But  none  can  match  the  sturdy  stroke 
Of  fi£N  the  Boatman  of  WhitehaU. 

His  skin  is  as  the  autumn  brown, 
Through  which  there  shows  a  struggling  red, 

And  chestnut  locks,  that  curl  like  vines, 
Weave  glossy  garlands  round  his  head. 

There  is  no  fear  within  his  eyes, 

Ko  secrets  underlie  his  lips : 
The  thoughts  within  his  soul  are  plain 

As  on  &e  sea  the  sailing  ships. 

And  he  ^s  to  me  the  fairest  lad 

That  ever  bent  to  bending  oar : 
And  I  to  him  the  dearest  maid 

That  ever  trod  the  Jersey  shore. 

For  one  slow-footed  summer's  eve. 
Upon  Weehawken's  splintered  crest, 

When  shadows  crawled  across  the  bay. 
And  the  great  sun  sailed  down  the  west. 

He  swore  to  me  eternal  love. 

And  I  to  him  eternal  truth. 
Till  by  the  light  of  early  sUrs 

We  sealed  the  warranty  of  youth. 

I  had  my  pet — my  father  his, 
A  jaunty  yo^h  called  Willt  tfoRX : 

Soft-toiced,  smooth-skinned,  and  dandified, 
He  yet  could  pull  a  dainty  oar. 

So  Willt  Mors  came  wooing  me. 
With  rings  and  chains  and  scented  locks. 

And  talked  my  poor  old  father  round 
With  mortgage-bonds  and  rail-road  stocks. 

And  then  to  me  he  M  prate  and  prate 
Town-talk,  how  idle  and  absurd ! 

Of  balls  to  which  he  had  not  been, 
And  operas  I  had  never  heard. 

What  cared  I  for  his  city  urs. 

His  honeyed  speech,  his  stocks  and  lands ; 
BiM  wealthier  seemed  in  truth  and  love, 

Although  he  sued  with  empty  hands. 
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Thus,  Hwixt  my  father  and  myself, 

There  blew  a  gale  of  constant  strife; 
He  favored  Willt,  while  I  vowed 

That  none  but  Bxs  ahoold  call  me  wife. 

So  steadily  the  stmggle  ran, 

Until  one  day,  to  my  surprise, 
My  father,  as  if  wearied  out. 

Offered  the  strangest  compromise  : 

*  WiLLT  and  Ben,*  the  old  man  said, 

*  Were  the  best  oarsmen  in  the  bay, 
Let  them  be  matched,  the  victor  one 
To  bear  the  prize  (myself)  awayJ 

*T  was  settled.    Mobk  took  up  the  gage, 

And  smiled  as  if  he  held  success ; 
While  I,  whose  all  in  life  was  staked, 

Went  trembling  for  my  happiness. 


n. 
T  H  B     &  ▲  o  B. 

Ob  I  brightly  rose  the  summer's  son 
Above  the  blue  horizon^s  brink. 

And  tipped  with  gold  the  cedar  crests 
That  crown  the  hiUs  of  Neversink. 

And  many  a  boat  went  down  the  bay, 
With  coxswain  keen  and  oarsmen  tall. 

To  see  the  race  *twixt  Dandy  Mori 
And  Bnr  the  Boatman  of  Whitehall. 

As  in  and  out  between  the  throng 
Of  flitting  skiib  Bim  pulled  his  boat, 

While  now  and  then  a  snatch  of  song 
Came  bubbling  from  his  brawny  throat ; 

He  looked  so  full  of  youthful  power, 
Such  manly  sweep  was  in  his  oar, 

That  sudden  peace  fell  on  my  soul. 
And  I  was  cheered,  and  sighed  no  more. 

That  arm,  thought  I,  can  never  flag, 
That  heart  can  never  know  disgrace : 

The  lisht  of  coming  conquest  shines 
In  the  brown  glory  of  his  face. 

And  I  already  seem  to  hear 
The  ringing  thunder  of  the  cheers, 

As  far  ahead,  his  gallant  boat 
Hard  by  the  winning-post  he  steeis; 

And  seem  to  liear  him  panthig  say. 
While  in  his  quiverix^g;  arms  I  lie: 
«OLife!  OLovel    No  happier  lad 

Breathes  on  6od*8  earth  this  day  thsa  If 
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The  word  was  giveji,  and  Bsir  and  Will 

Rowed  slowly  to  the  starting-place : 
I  could  not  look,  but  kept  my  eyes 

Fixed  on  my  fioither's  stem-set  face. 

And  as  I  gazed,  there  seemed  to  crawl 

A  sudden  darkness  oyer  me ; 
And  hope  sank — as  the  shotted  corpse 

Sinks  in  the  unrestoring  sea. 

The  word  was  given :  I  closed  my  eyes : 

A  thousand  voices  yelled,  *Away  I ' 
The  thudding  of  a  thousand  oars 

Went  dully  rolling  up  the  bay. 

*They'reoffI'  *Hegainsl'  'Who gains?'  'WhyjWiLLl' 
•  No,  Ben  !  *  *  Hurrah !  well  done,  well  done !  * 

*  Good  Boy ! '  See,  Ben  's  ahead— brave  Ben  ! ' 
•1 11  back  the  lad  at  ten  to  one  I ' 

So  round  me  rolled  a  bubbling  hum 
Of  broken  speech.    What  right  had  they 

To  speak  at  all,  when  I,  Ben's  love, 
In  agony  and  silence  lay  ? 

But  high  above  that  meddling  din, 

I  heard  a  sound  that  fainter  grew ; 
A  sound  of  oars  in  measured  fiUl, 

A  music  that  my  spirit  knew. 

And  then  I  prayed,  oh  I  how  I  prayed! 

Forgive  me,  God,  if  earthly  love 
Freighted  the  hurried' messengers 

I  sent  that  day  to  Thee  above. 

The  hot,,  kind  tears  unsealed  my  eyes  : 

At  first  all  sense  of  vision  fled  : 
At  last  I  saw :  the  boats  were  round, 

And — horror  I  —  Wi  llt  was  ahead  I 

Ahead  I  ahead  I  on,  on  they  came. 
With  bendinff  backs  and  bending  oars ; 

Already  Willts  comrades  shook 
With  cheer  on  cheer  the  echoing  shores. 

On,  on  they  came ;  a  length  between 

Their  boats  that,  hissing,  cut  the  sea : 
Is  this  the  way  my  prayer  was  heard  ? 

0  Bin  I  one  stroke  for  life  —  for  me ! 

They  near  the  goal — one  minute  more, 

And  Willy  wins — and  I  am  lost ! 
One  minute  more :  0  Bbh  !  give  way ! 

Pull,  though  your  life  should  pay  the  C05t. 

I  breathe  not :  would  I  never  breathed  I 
I — ah !  what 's  that  ?    A  snap,  a  cry  I 

Oar  broken !  Whose  ?  Not  Ben's  ?  No,  Will's  1 
Joy  I  Ben,  brave  Ben  shoots,  victor,  by  I 
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If  joT  cottld  kill,  then  I  had  died, 

When  on  Bin's  brow  I  laid  my  lipe, 
And  heard  him  swear  he  prouder  was 

Than  if  he  owned  a  hundred  ships. 

And  I  so  happy  was,  I  smiled 

Even  on  sullen  Dandy  If obb  : 
The  fool  who  would  have  broke  my  heart ; 

But  only  broke,  instead,  an  oar.* 

Was  this  the  end  ?    Ah  t  no  !  though  all 

That  youthful  fire  has  fled  away ; 
Though  Bin  no  longer  tugs  the  oar. 

And  in  my  hair  are  threads  of  gray ; 

The  poem  of  our  wedded  life 

Might  still  in  sweeter  numbers  fall 
Than  e*en  the  tale,  how  I  was  won 

By  Bkn  the  Boatman  of  Whitehall  I 
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'  Ob  !  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains.' 

Sbaespbabb. 
*  And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.' — Psaui  ay. 

The  extraordinary  revelations  of  chemistry,  which  indicate  the 
mineral  nutriment  of  animal  life  obtained  through  plants,  have  no 
illnstration  so  delicate  and  marvellous  as  that  of  the  grape.  That 
magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  oats,  and  was  made  by  a  speculative 
Scot  to  account  for  the  local  genius  of  his  nation  fed  on  oat-cake; 
that  the  phosphorus  abounding  in  fish  is  a  cerebral  stimulant,  whence 
a  minute  philosopher  might  infer  the  frequent  colacidence  of  pis- 
catorial and  meditative  tastes ;  are  facts  of  physiological  science 
curious  indeed,  but  not  so  refined  and  complex  marvels  as  ma^  be 
found  in  those  exquisite  distillations  of  the  soil  conserved  m  a 
grape-skin.  When  it  is  remembered  how  the  peculiar  flavor, 
strength,  and  (quality  of  wine  is  identified  with  distinct  parts  of 
the  globe,  derived  from  special  traits  of  soil,  season,  and  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  how,  through  ages,  this  individuality  has  remained  in- 
tact, we  realize  the  aristocracy  of  vegetable  race,  the  law  of  blood 
in  the  vine.  Grains,  grasses,  and  fruit-trees  —  the  commonalty 
of  a^culture  —  are  reproduced  identical  in  various  countries. 
The  French  emigre  tastes  the  pear  of  his  native  province  in  an 
orchard  of  !New-£ngland ;  the  Italian  finds  in  the  aboriginal 
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maue  of  this  continent  the  ^gran  Turco^  of  Lombardy;  and 
Clinton  discovered  in  a  wild  cereal  of  Western  New-York,  a  fari- 
naceons  product  indigenous  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  But 
there  are  varieties  of  the  grape,  not  only  confined  to  a  certain 
latitude  or  island,  but  to  a  few  acres  of  favored  earth,  whose 
qualities  alone,  by  an  inscrutable  and  inimitable  combination  of 
elements,  produce  an  unique  vinous  result. 

Sometimes  a  world-wide  feme  and  value,  as  in  the  case  of  Madeira 
and  Champagne,  and  Chateau  Margaux,  is  the  evidence  of  this  local 
superiority  and  character ;  and  in  others,  the  merit  is  known  only  to 
a  neighborhood,  and  the  privilege  monopolized  by  a  single  family. 
The  femous  poem  of  ^  Bacchus  m  Tuscany '  celebrates  two  villas 
thus  fevored : 

*MAlodato 
Celebrato 
Ck>roiiato 

Sia  Teroe,  che  Delle  yigne 
Di  Pctraja  e  di  Caatello 
Pianti  prima  il  Moscadello.* 

In  volcanic  countries,  these  isolated  gems  of  vine-yards  are 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  their  secret  treasure  guarded  with 
jealous  care.  Out  of  Sicib^,  the  wine  universally  known  as 
the  characteristic  product  of  that  fertile  island  is  Marsala :  only 
the  long  resident,  or  fevored  traveller  is  aware  that  a  small  frater- 
nity of  monks  boast  a  row  of  vines  springing  from  a  few  roods  of 
decomposed  lava,  which  yield  annually  fifty  gallons  of  a  nectar, 
which  seems  to  unite  the  vital  salubrity  of  Ltna's  salts  with  the 
prolific  glow  of  her  hidden  fires  and  the  cool  purity  of  her  virgin 
snow ;  these  varied  elements,  '  so  mixed '  into  a  rich  yet  deli- 
cate vintage,  that  no  one  who  has  shared  can  ever  forget 
the  special  flavor  of  the  hospitality  enjoyed  at  the  convent  of 
San  Placido.  The  Garonne's  rushing  tributaries  have,  during  cen- 
turies, brought  from  the  Pyrenees  deposits  that  form  a  soil  whence 
spring  some  of  the  choicest  wines ;  so  hard  is  it  two  or  three  feet 
beneath,  that  it  must  be  broken  before  the  vines  will  grow ;  and 
the  best  Medoc  is  born  on  a  pebbly  ground  of  quartz ;  the  vine, 
indeed,  requires  what  is  called  stony  soil,  because  it  is  more 
retentive  of  heat  by  night. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the  customary  beverage  and  the. 
character  of  a  people,  which  suggests  many  pliilosophical  infer- 
ences. All  travellers  have  noted  the  infrequency  of  ebriety,  and 
the  cheerful,  vivacious  disposition  of  the  peasantry  in  wine  coun- 
tries ;  the  social  degradation  incident  to  excess  in  alcoholical  drinks, 
and  the  heavy  dogmatism  and  stolid  temper  observable  among  the 
working-class  of  Great  Britain,  whose  habitual  drink  is  malt- 
Kquor.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  German  metaphy- 
sics and  beer.  '  It  is  little  wonder,'  says  an  acute  writer,  '  that 
the  German  nation  should  remam  subject  to  the  rule  of  thirty-six 
petty  tyrants,  when,  in  fact,  beer,  by  its  properties,  destroys  all 
tine  distinctions,  and  its  habitual  use  grinds  the  edge  from  our  cri- 
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tical  faculties.'  But  there  is  also  a  sin^ar  adaptation  in  these  to  the 
climate.  Englishmen  who  daily  imbibe  their  '  Brown  Stout '  with 
impunity  at  home,  find  it  productive  of  vertigo  and  plethora  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  sun-shine  and  alternations  of  temperature 
develop  such  a  degree  of  nervous  excitability,  as  to  make  solid 
stimulants  unwholesome.  In  Russia,  a  man  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  accustomed  to  labor,  would  find  claret  an  ineffective 
substitute  for  brandy.  The  latter  is  seldom  palatable  in  Southern 
Europe,  except  in  the  diminutive  cordial-glass,  and  after  a  meal ; 
while  the  common  wine,  all  things  being  equal,  produces  a  glow 
and  exhilaration  which  only  a  water-drinker  would  realize  in  north- 
em  latitudes.  We  wonder,  in  France,  how  a  glass  of  old  Ma- 
deira could  have  ever  seemed  otherwise  than  fiery ;  and,  while 
amid  the  fo^  of  London,  Port  has  the  taste  of  a  seasonable  re- 
storative, in  Italy  its  body  and  warmth  are  oppressive  and  heat- 
ing. It  needs  an  ascent  of  the  Highlands  and  a  Scotch  mist,  or 
a  January  night  in  America,  to  develop  the  innate  virtue  of 
*  Mountain  Dew.  Orvieto  tastes  flat  away  from  Rome,  and  Vino 
d*A8ti  is  a  homely  draught,  except  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
Lombardy.  Old  Rum,  we  are  assured  by  Creole  planters,  can 
never  be  fully  appreciated  except  in  the  West-Indies ;  and  to  duly 
estimate  the  excellence  of  Schnapps^  one  should  be  in  Java  or 
Holland.  This  sense  of  the  appropnate  in  dietetics  is  felt  when  we 
first  imbibe  wine  in  the  country  of  its  growth.  Panting  with  the 
ascent  of  Vesuvius,  we  subscribe  heartily  to  the  extravagant 
laudation  of  Lachyrma  -  Ohristi : 

*  What  undiscerning  clown  was  he 

Who  first  applied  that  doleful  name, 
A  bugbear  to  good  companie, 

To  wine  which  warms  the  heart  like  flame  ? 
A  AnUe  were  fitter  word  than  tear 

For  what  our  generous  grapes  give  here.* 

Dining  at  Bordeaux,  we  respond  to  the  inspiration  of  her  vintages ; 
gazing  on  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Heidelberg,  we  think  Rhenish 
the  best  of  vinous  entcrtsunment ;  the  saccharine  Malaga  and  Mus- 
catel are  delicious  in  Spain,  and  the  strength  of  Sherry  is  a  happy 
medium  to  brain  and  nerves  at  Cadiz.  Tokay  has  its  impenai 
sway  undisputed  in  Hungary ;  and  Sitka,  if  our  explorers  are  to 
be  credited,  is  the  best  of  toddies  at  Japan.  The  relish  of  wines 
especially  is  dependent  upon  time  and  place ;  they  seem  to  have  a 
local  and  untranslatable  virtue,  except  in  those  species  which, 
from  inherent  power,  improve,  like  great  souLs,  by  transit  And 
range.  It  adds  to  the  mellow  rareness  of  the  strong  wines,  as  it  does 
to  the  manly  energy  of  the  generous  seaman,  to  '  double  the  Cape ;' 
but  the  more  deUcate  varieties,  like  the  graces  of  feminine  cha- 
racter, keep  and  impart  their  choicest  zest  in  the  atmosphere  of 
home. 

In  the  history  of  modem  reforms,  should  such  a  work  be  ever 
written  by  a  philosopher,  no  chapter  will  yield  more  remarkable 
&cts  than  that  devoted  to  Temperance.    The  re&ction  inevitable 
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to  all  social  revolutions  and  ezti:emes  of  opinion,  now  throws  an 
apathetic  spell  over  the  subject:  but  the  simultaneous  crusade 
against  stimulating  drinks  undertaken  in  England  and  America ; 
the  means  resorted  to ;  the  eloquence  and  the  treasure ;  the  banded 
fraternities  and  the  single  apostles ;  the  tragic  confessions  and  the 
extraordinary  reformations ;  the  intensity  of  the  uublic  zeal  and 
the  abnegation  of  private  rights  of  judgment  and  action,  which 
were  defeated  to  this  movement,  have  no  parallel  in  the  social 
annals  of  modem  civilization.  Probably  the  extent  and  demoral- 
ization of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  were  not  exaggerated 
by  the  most  fierv  advo<5ates  of  this  reform ;  probably  the  most 
ultra  measures  adopted  were  requisite  to  the  moral  exigency;  and 
doubtless  a  radical  and  permanent  good  has  been  effected.    The 

rtacle  of  domestic  misery  and  personal  degradation  incident  to 
vice,  once  so  common,  is  now  comparativel;^  rare ;  a  better 
habit  has  been  initiated,  and  a  more  healthy  public  sentiment  es- 
tablished ;  so  that,  although  the  statistics  of  intemperance  are  and 
will  be  appalling,  the  evils  —  moral,  physical,  social,  and  indi- 
vidual— are  as  clearly  defmed,  and  as  generally  recognized,  as  those 
of  war,  pestilence,  improvidence,  or  any  other  human  misery.  The 
insidious  nature  of  this  scourge  has  .been  disclosed,  the  warning 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  society  awakened  thoroughly  to  the  per- 
ception and  consciousness  of  a  foe  which  once  desolated  its  ranks, 
unchallenged  and  unopposed,  save  by  isolated  and  ineffective 
protest. 

The  grand  primary  fact  to  be  recognized  by  the  philosopher,  is 
that  instinctive  love  of  excitement,  based  on  the  very  laws  of 
human  organization,  whereby  the  nerves  and  brain  are  susceptible 
of  an  exhilaration  that  intensifies  and  sometimes  absorbs  conscious- 
ness, wraps  the  intellectual  in  exalted  dreams,  bathes  the  volup- 
tuous in  pleasurable  sensations,  and  fills  the  ignorant  and  debased 
with  animal  complacency.  And  the  next  consideration  is,  the  de- 
gradation and  brutalization  incident  to  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
this  possibility.  Brain,  appetite,  and  reason,  to  say  nothing  of  con- 
science and  religion,  have  a  subtle  battle,  and  one  the  issue  of 
which,  experience  proves,  cannot  be  foretold  from  the  comparative 
mtelligence  or  will  of  individuals.  Perhaps  no  temptation  has  ex- 
cited so  little  sympathy,  from  the  fitct  that  it  is  so  modified,  both 
in  decree  and  frequency,  by  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  of 
consciousness.  When  such  a  man  as  Robert  Hall  descends  from  the 
pulpit,  which  his  pious  eloquence  has  made  a  holy  throne  to  millions, 
to  eagerly  seek  the  relief  which  tobacco  and  laudanam  afford  to 
corporeal  anguish ;  when  such  a  vivid  intelligence  as  kindled  the 
brain  of  Heine  was  voluntarily  clouded  by  narcotics,  as  a  respite 
firom  nervous  torment ;  and  the  sensibility  of  Charles  Lamb,  which 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  sanity,  made  the  artificial  excitement  of 
alcohol  a  welcome  though  dreaded  resource,  we  can  scarcely  won- 
der that  the  unfurnished  mind  of  a  Japanese  should  yield  to  the 
feverish  charm  of  his  rice-distillation ;  the  limited  understanding 
of  a  Chinaman  dwindle  to  imbecility  amid  the  sedative  vapor  of 
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opinm ;  the  American  Indian  forget  his  woes  in  fire-water ;  and 
the  idler  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus  fall  an  unresisting  victim  to  the 
enchantments  of  Hasheesh.  Ignorant,  care-worn,  anxious,  disap- 
pointed humanity,  so  often  quelled  by  the  fragile  temple  it  inhabits, 
or  baffled  by  unrecognized  aspirations,  corrosive  want,  vain  sacri- 
fice— isolated^  weary,  discouraged,  unbelieving,  hopeless — how 
natural,  while  imprisoned  in  blind  instinct,  nnsustained  by  &ith, 
wisdom,  or  love,  that  it  should  rush  to  the  most  available  delusion 
and  the  nearest  Lethe  ! 

The  woes  of  Intemperance  have  been  said  and  sung ;  but  the 
P^ces  and  the  blessings  of  Temperance  have  yet  to  be  appreciated 
m  northern  lands,  bcience  gradually  but  surely  lights  up  the 
arcanas  of  social  economy ;  she  vindicates  the  use,  while  reproach- 
ing the  abuse  of  whatever  created  thing  is  obviously  related  to 
human  wants  and  welfare. 

The  author  of  ^  Margaret,*  that  most  authentic  and  profound,  as 
well  as  best  illustrated  story  of  New-England  primitive  life,  at- 
tributes the  prevalence  of  intemperance  among  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  to  the  lack  of  amusements^  gross  physical  being  sub- 
stituted, according  to  the  law  of  compensation,  for  harmless  and 
intellectual  or  artistic  recreation;  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  in  the  exact  ratio  that  music,  painting,  the  lyceum,  the 
theatre,  the  dance,  regatta,  horseman^p,  rur^  taste,  and  other 
cnjo3rments,  once  sternly  proscribed,  have  been  cultivated,  addic- 
tion to  intoxicating  liquors  has  become  less  a  social  habit.  The 
once  universal  nunch-bowl  at  noon,  sitting  over  wine  after  dinner, 
and  array  of  decanters  at  funerals,  have  grown  obsolete ;  light 
wines  have  taken  the  place  of  strong  potations,  a  delicate  flavor  is 
appreciated  beyond  alcoholic  strength ;  excess  b  deemed  not  less 
vmgar  than  immoral;  taste  in  beverage  is  as  potent  as  in  art  and 
dress ;  and  the  tippler  is  ostracised  from  good  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fanaticism  of  temperance  has  chilled  the 
glow  of  hospitality,  and  checked  the  frankness  of  intercourse ;  if 
there  is  less  conviviality,  there  is  more  calculation,  avarice  holds 
Carnival  where  appetite  keeps  Lent;  colic  instead  of  inebriety  is  the 
penance  of  festivals,  cynicism  too  often  is  the  substitute  for  head- 
:iche ;  and  instead  of  ^  sermons  and  soda-water,'  as  the  antidote  for 
indulgence,  there  is  wanted  charity  and  fellowship  to  hallow  the 
banquet. 

There  Ls  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  popular  notion  which  iden- 
tifies wine  and  animal  spirits.  The  cordial  that  re'invigorates  the 
exhausted  frame  and  cheers  the  fainting  heart,  when  neither  are 
in  need  of  such  artificial  refreshment,  confirms  rather  than  changes 
the  existent  mood  ;  mclancholv  grows  deeper,  irritation  is  aggnu 
vated,  and  heaviness  increasea,  by  more  heat  in  the  blood,  and 
excitement  to  the  nerves  already  over-burdened  by  moral  depres- 
sion. All  the  praise  of  wine  is  involved  in  conditions :  only  to  the 
temperate  is  it  a  genial  stimulant.  The  man  nnfiuniUar  with  the 
remedy  most  cei-tainly  responds  to  its  application.  They  who, 
like  the  hale,  faithful  servitor  in  ^Am  You  JUke  It^^  have  not  in 
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youth  habitually  known  *  hot  and  rebellions  liquors,'  feel  the  sana- 
tive power  of  which  they  are  capable,  in  the  prostration  of  fever, 
or  the  loss  of  vital  energy  through  exposure,  fatigue,  and  infirmity. 
Ale  and  apoplexy,  port  and  gon^  cider  and  rheumatism,  punch  and 
bile,  have  an  intimate  relation.  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  in  the 
cities  of  the  Rhine,  the  apothecaries  have  a  poor  business,  because 
of  the  wine — there  a  general  commodity ;  and  in  point  of  physical 
development,  the  bravest  knights  and  monks  of  old,  who  achieved 
wonders  with  muscle  and  brain,  that  make  us  their  everlasting 
debtors ;  and  the  prosperous  English  of  to-day,  excel  the  average 
of  the  race,  by  virtue  of  alternate  exercise  of  their  vital  force,  and 
its  sustainment  by  generous  viands  and  draughts.  The  oracles  of 
Temperance,  when  they  bade  men  swear  to  taste  only  water,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  seventy  Boston  physicians,  signed  a  declaration, 
that  the  use  of  stimulants  invariably  led  to  increase  in  quantity, 
and  was  never  othenoise  than  an  injury  to  health,  exceeded  their 
commission  and  misstated  the  science  of  life.  French  people, 
from  childhood  to  age,  are  content  with  their  petit  verre  of  eau  de 
vie  after  the  demirtasse  of  coffee  which  closes  the  dinner ;  and  to 
reach  intoxication,  an  amount  of  the  common  wine  of  countries 
where  the  grape  is  a  harvest  must  be  drunk,  at  which  the  capacity 
of  the  stomach  revolts.  Beer  and  pipes  are  said  to  have  obfuscated 
the  modem  German  bndn ;  yet  the  parsons  meet  in  the  public 
gardens,  and  without  conscious  wrong,  empty  their  frugal  glasses 
and  send  abroad  lusty  whif&,  with  a  quiet  zest  that  disarms  theo- 
logical strife ;  and  the  artists  in  Italy  eke  out  their  economical  re- 
past with  unpoco  de  vino^  as  free  from  any  sign  of  unspiritual  hardi- 
hood, as  the  peasant  over  his  coarse  bread,  or  the  dowager  at  her 
tea.  The  gin-palace  in  London,  and  the  drinking-saloon  in  New- 
York,  tell  quite  a  different  story :  abuse  and  use,  motive  and  act, 
the  individual  and  the  indulgence,  are  only  confounded  by  the 
bigot  and  the  &natio ;  and  the  idiosyncrasy  which  leads  a  few, 
through  the  mere  taste  of  a  drug  or  a  drink,  to  rush  into  intoxica- 
tion, is  no  more  a  precedent  for  mankind  than  the  recoil  from 
water  in  the  victim  of  hydrophobia.  Any  natural  appetite  may 
become  morbid,  and  the  most  tmrecognized  intemperance  in 
America  is  that  of  eating,  and  unscrupulous  gain  and  ambition. 

All  legitimate  praise  of  wine,  therefore,  pre-su^poses  temperance. 
To  the  toper  it  is  an  impossible  luxury ;  those  rehnements  of  palate, 
of  nerve,  of  sensation  and  of  sentiment,  to  which  the  qualit  jr,  virtue, 
and  sigmficanco  of  wine  alone  appeal,  are  incompatible  with  other 
than  an  unperverted  body,  and  a  discriminating  taste :  conditions 
impossible,  not  only  to  the  intemperate,  but  to  the  hackneyed  de- 
votee of  Bacchus.  There  is  something  manly  and  quaint,  as  well  as 
eloquent,  in  the  following  defence  of  wine,  by  a  late  writer,  classed 
by  temerson  among  the  modem  original  minds  of  England : 

*  And  if  wine  is  good  to  drink,  it  need  not  be  dmnk  on  pretexts. 
Men  have  drunk  it  from  the  beginning  for  that  which  is  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  reasons  —  because  they  like  it.  *  Wine  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man : '  there  lies  the  fortress  of  its  usage.    To  the 
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wise,  it  is  the  adjunct  of  society ;  the  lannch  of  the  mind  from  the 
care  and  hindrance  of  the  day ;  the  wheel  of  emotion ;  the  prepa- 
rator  of  inventive  idea ;  the  bhmdness  of  every  sense  obedient  to 
the  best  impulses  of  the  hours  when  labor  is  done.  Its  use  is  to 
deepen  ease  and  pleasure  on  hich-tides  and  at  harvest-homes,  when 
endurance  is  not  required ;  for  delight  has  import.ant  functions,  and 
originates  life,  as  it  were,  afresh  from  a  childhood  of  sportive  feel- 
ing, which  must  recur  at  seasons  for  the  most  of  men,  or  motive 
itself  would  stop.  A  second  use  is  to  enable  us  to  surmount  sea- 
sons of  physical  and  moral  depression,  and  to  keep  up  the  life-mark 
to  a  constant  level,  influenced  as  little  as  possible  b^  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour.  Also,  to  show  to  age  by  occasions,  that  its 
youth  lies  still  within  it,  and  ma^  be  found  like  a  spring  in  a  dry 
land,  with  the  thyrsus  for  a  divinmg-rod.  A  third  use  is,  to  soften 
us ;  to  make  us  kmder  than  our  reason,  and  more  admissive  than 
our  candor,  and  to  enable  us  to  begin  larger  sympathies  ai}d  asso- 
ciations from  a  state  in  which  the  feelings  are  warm  and  plastic. 
A  fourth  use  is,  to  save  the  resources  of  mental  excitement  by  a 
succedaueous  excitement  of  another  kind,  or  to  balance  the  anima- 
tion of  the  soul  by  the  animation  of  the  body,  so  that  life  may  be 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  and  the  pleasure  be  reckoned  among 
the  profits.  A  fifth  use  is,  to  stimulate  thoughts,  and  to  reveal 
men's  powers  to  themselves  and  their  fellows,  for  in  vino  Veritas^ 
and  intimacy  is  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  grape.  But  is  it  not  un* 
worthy  of  us  to  pour  joy's  aid  from  a  decanter,  or  to  count  upon 
^  circumstances '  for  a  delight  which  the  soul  alone  should  furnish  ? 
Oh !  no ;  for  by  God's  blessing,  the  world  is  a  circumstance ;  our 
friends  are  circumstances ;  our  wax-lights  and  gayeties  likewise ; 
and  all  these  are  stimuli,  and  touch  the  being  withm  us;  and 
where,  tjien,  is  the  limit  to  the  application  of  Art  and  Nature  to 
the  soul  ?  At  least,  however,  our  aoctrine  is  dangerous ;  but  then 
fire  is  dangerous,  and  love  is  dangerous,  and  life  with  its  responsi- 
bilities, is  very  dangerous.  All  strong  things  are  perils  to  one 
whose  honor's  ^th  is  over  hair-breadth  bridges  and  along  gidd^ 
precipices.  A  sixth  use  is,  to  make  the  body  more  easily  industn- 
ous  in  work-times.  This  is  the  test  of  temperance  and  the  proof 
of  the  other  uses.  .That  wine  is  good  for  us  which  has  no  fumes, 
but  which  leaves  us  to  sing  over  our  daily  labors  with  ruddier 
cheeks,  purer  feeUn^  and  brighter  eyes  than  water  can  bestow. 
The  seventh  use  is,  in  this  highest  form  of  assimilation,  to  symbo- 
lize the  highest  form  of  communion,  according  to  the  Testament 
which  our  SiLViouB  left,  and  to  stand  on  the  altar  as  the  representa- 
tive of  spiritual  truth.  All  foods,  as  we  have  shown  before,  feed 
the  soul,  and  this  on  the  principles  of  a  universal  symbolism ;  this, 
then,  is  the  highest  use  of  bread  and  wine  —  to  be  taken  and  assi- 
milated in  the  ever-new  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 

From  the  stand-point  of  political  economy,  grape-culture  is  a 
vital  interest ;  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Madeira, 

*  Tan  Human  Bod/  »nd  iti  ConnecUon  wllh  Mfto,  OUutrated  by  the  Principal  OrKana.    9if 
Jamks  Jobs  Qakok  WiLKntaoK. 
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and  elsewhere,  the  ^vine-rot'  and  *  grape  disease'  are  national 
calamities.  Not  only  is  wine  the  beverage  of  the  peasant,  and 
often  its  most  nutritious  element,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  manu^ictnre  of  its  fruit  into  wine,  is  their  most  profitable 
labor,  while  the  income  derived  from  its  sale  is  the  chief  resource 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  In  seventy-seven  of  the  eighty-six 
French  departments,  the  vine  is  cultivated ;  and  in  whole  districts 
it  is  Uie  sole  dependence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  forms  one 
seventh  part  of  the  net  product  of  the  soil.  A  thousai^d  million  of 
franes  has  been  computed  as  the  result  of  the  annual  sale,  in  pros- 
perous years,  of  the  wines  sold  in  France  and  abroad.  During  the 
fast  ten  years  a  great  diminution  has  occurred ;  the  mysteiious 
scourge,  apparently  unknown  in  ancient  times,  has  bred  a  famine 
in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  Every  season  in  France  and 
Hungary,  along  the  Rhine ;  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor ;  on 
the  lower  Moselle ;  in  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and  Alsatia ;  through- 
out Italy;  in  Switzerland,  the  Canary  Islands,  Portugal,  and  on  the 
Ohio,  the  prospects  of  the  grape-crop  are  watched,  discussed,  and 
proclaip:^a  as  the  most  important  economical  interest  of  prince 
and  peasant ;  and  this  the  more  anxiously,  since  the  advent  of  the 
^  vegetable  cholera,'  as  the  vine-rot  has  been  aptly  called. 

*The  vine  occupies  two  belts  on  the  eartn's  sur&ce,  both  of 
which  lie  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  temperate  zones,  the  higher 
the  latitude  the  more  inclined  to  acidity  is  the  grape,  hence  the 
difference  between  Sicilian  and  Rhenish ;  its  strength  is  manifested 
by  proximity  to  the  equator,  hence  Madeira,  m  the  fifth  year 
only  vineyards  begin  to  produce.  '  The  must  or  juice  ferments  at 
65^  Farenheit ;  spontaneously  abates,  when  clear  and  exhaling  a 
vyious  odor.  An^ysis  discovers  water,  sugar,  mucMage,  tanmn, 
tartrate  of  potash  and  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  potash.  The  saccharine  principle,  affinity  with 
oxygen  and  tartar  are  predominant  characteristics. '  The  grape  is 
susceptible  of  modification  from  quality  of  soil,  exposure,  inclina- 
tion of  ground,  seasons,  etc.  The  color  of  wine  is  derived  from 
the  skin  of  the  grape ;  this  and  astringency  and  aroma  identify  the 
species.  The  ancients  thought  t^e  vine  should  grow  high  upon 
trees,  and  the  Greeks  added  salt-water  to  their  wme. 

In  proportion  as  wine  became  a  luxury  and  material  of  com- 
merce, the  best  was  exported,  and  adulteration  increased,  so  that  it 
is  proverbial  that  there  is  no  good  Sherry  in  Spain.  Bui^undy  pro- 
duces the  Constantium  of  the  Cape.  In  England  an  inn-keeper  was 
detected  in  an  habitual  process  of  manu&cturing  impromptu  from 
two  kinds,  every  variety  of  strong  wines ;  and  wine-tasting  is  a 
profession  in  France.  The  only  way  to  secure  even  an  average 
quality  at  Paris,  is  to  obtain  specimens  from  various  dealers,  under 
pretence  of  a  large  investment.  One  of  the  Diisseldorf  painters 
made  a  famous  picture  of  connoisseurs  testing  the  contents  of  a 
wine-cellar.  In  France, '  God's  Field'  is  a  vineyard,  in  Germany 
a  grave-yard.  Wine,  however,  is  of  Eastern  origin ;  its  simplest 
form  is  the  juice  of  the  palm ;  hence  the  significance  of  the  parable 
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in  the  New  Testament :  *  I  am  the  yine,'  etc.  Fliny  wrote  its  his- 
tory ;  Virgil  describes  its  culture ;  Horace  glorifies  its  mellowed 
product  in  his  beloved  Falerian ;  and  a  more  recent  aathority 
says: 

*Oin  drop  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirit  in  delight 
Bejond  the  blia  of  dreama.    Be  wise  and  taste  I  * 

It  has  been  asserted  that  of  the  four-score  most  generous  wines, 
more  than  two-thirds  were  produced  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  The 
grape  grew  wild  in  Sicily,  and  brought  no  luxury  to  the  savage 
inhabitants. 

The  sweet  and  dr^  sherries  are  the  product  of  the  same  grape, 
although  so  diverse  m  color,  odor,  and  taste ;  the  process  of  manu- 
facture is  also  the  same.  The  causes  which  modify  what  is  called 
natural  Sherry,  and  make  Amontillado,  are  mysterious.  The  secret 
is  hidden  in  the  course  of  fermentation ;  sometimes  but  a  limited 
portion  of  the  juice  will  be  thus  affected.  What  adds  to  the  charm 
of  the  enigma  is,  that  it  is  indicated  by  a  fine  vegetable  fibre  ger- 
minated after  the  wine  is  placed  in  casks,  which  bears  a  minute 
white  flower,  that  soon  dies  and  leaves  behind  this  peculiar  flavor. 

Proved  methods  of  grape-culture  are  now  recorded  in  manuals; 
the  choice  of  ground,  pruning,  manuring,  staking,  etc.,  are  detailed 
by  experienced  writers;  and  then  they  declare,  that  *to  make 
good  wine,  you  must  catch  Jean  Raisin  at  the  exact  point  of  ripe- 
ness, concoct  with  celerity  and  decision,  watch  cask  and  bottle, 
and  in  short,  go  through  a  process,  each  step  of  which  is  clearly 
defined  by  science  and  custom.'  Yet  is  there  a  secret  in  wine  as 
in  genius,  *  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  Vintages,  like  stars,  differ 
mysteriously  n*om  one  another  in  glory.  You  may  pass  months  %^ 
Troyes  and  keep  vigil  in  the  cellars  where  Champagne  is  fermented 
in  darkness,  or  naunt  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  and  yet  the  sun 
and  soil,  the  felicitous  combination  of  agencies  in  nature's  laboratory, 
which  achieve  a  miracle  of  wine  one  year  and  a  common-place 
product  the  next,  shall  baffle  your  insight.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
wine-culture,  all  over  the  world,  have  indeed  so  multiplied,  that 
it  has  been  prophesied  some  familiar  wines  will  become  a  tradition, 
and  that  new  species  and  new  latitudes  must  supply  the  demands 
of  future  generations.  Dolorous  for  years  have  been  the  accounts 
of  the  grape-disease  in  Maderia,  Spain,  and  France ;  and  although 
the  microscope  has  detected  an  insect  origin,  no  effectual  remeay 
has  yet  been  devised  against  the  blight. 

*  The  first  symptoms  of  it,'  remarks  an  intelligent  writer,  *  were 
observed  in  England,  on  the  warm  coast  of  Margate,  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  a  gardener,  after  whom  the  disease  is  csQled  ^  oidium 
Tuckeri.'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  vine  was  first  attacked  in  a 
country  where  the  grape  is  not  obtained  without  artificial  means, 
by  forced  culture,  and  in  warm  situations  where  the  moist  and 
mild  temperature  prevails,  described  by  Pliny.  Human  art  is 
sometimes  punished  for  having  forced  nature  to  produce  what  she 
does  not  give  spontaneously.    At  first  this  phenomenon  was  only 


R«r.  Mr.  Beikcjer,  a  learaed  botantst, 
-  sTr^rikxi  c^  the  Tine,  mari^  its  chanclen^ 

&.  ^mk  g*f9  a  iih^fiil  dessvripdoQ  of  it. 

^SiMB^prooec£=x  &^»  t^  coast  of  Margate^  the  eTiI  spread 

D  oiker  coaasiieL  The  atoms  or  small  weeds  of  this  pani^t« 
[  4kjjUaLtite  T>e^r6«aK«,  bonie  br  the  ^rinds^  crossed  the  $ea  in 
1847«  sai  tfe  cidizm  vas  £>iiBd  in  the  neighborhood  of  P^ris^  In 
lS4a  the  ^sease  began  to  extend  to  YersailK^  to  SuresneS|  in 
Bdgiam,  and  e^aisienL  Bat  our  Southern  provinces  were  still 
parted.  In  France,  as  in  England,  the  scourge  fii^t  appeared  in 
wann  spo^  and  in  crreen-hoo^^s,  and  not  where  the  ^r^pe  ripened 
in  the  open  field.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  vme-rot  would 
hare  bea  aroided.  tf  man  had  not  tried  to  force  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  groond  ? 

*In  1851  the  eril  increased  prodigiously,  and  awakened  proper 
anxietT.  Many  Tine-growers,  reduced  to  extremities,  had  to  aban- 
don  their  fidds,  which  were  become  unproductive,  and  resort  to 
otber  oocapati<His  for  subsistence.  The  bishop  of  Montpellier  and 
other  prelates  ordered  public  prayers  in  the  churches  oi  their  dio- 
ceses, to  supi^cate  the  Lord  to  stay  the  calamity.  Agricultural 
societies,  seconded  by  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  govern- 
ments, af^inted  committees  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  vines, 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  measures  proper  to  stop  it.  But 
human  knowledge,  alas!  was  found  here,  as  else  where,  to  bo 
limited. 

^  The  marks  of  the  disease  are  every  where  the  same.  The 
leaves  and  grapes  are  suddenly  covered  with  small  fibres,  of  a  palo 
white  color;  a  sort  of  vegetable  or  mushroom  which  cix)ops  to  the 
sur&ce,  attacks  and  surrounds  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Soon  the 
gApe  becomes  black,  wilts,  dies,  and  drops  off.  The  same  with 
tne  leaves,  which  become  yellow  or  brown,  and  fall  off.  The  twig 
even  is  attacked,  and  becomes  dry. 

*  Different  causes  are  assigned  for  this  evil.  The  peasants,  ever 
inclined  to  superstition,  attribute  it  to  the  progress  of  science,  and 
fimcy  that  the  air  has  been  corrupted  b^  the  steam  engine  in  rail- 
road cars  and  manufactories !  for  the  vme  is  not  affected  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  no  rail-roads.  Others  pretend  that  the  dis- 
ease is  an  organic  weakness,  a  degeneracy^  as  if  the  plants  which 
are  constantly  renewed,  partook  of  the  fate  of  human  beings,  who 
decline,  grow  old,  and  die  I  The  only  thing  certain  is,  I  repeat  it, 
that  the  evil  begins  in  warm  localities,  or  under  artificial  culture. 

*  As  to  the  means  of  cure,  various  processes  have  been  tried, 
without  satiafiictory  success.  It  is  said,  however,  that  sulphur,  ap- 
plied at  the  right  time,  stops  the  progress  of  the  o'idium,  and 
enables  the  grape  to  ripen.  Some  planters  sprinkle  sulphur  powder 
early  in  the  spnng,  others  mix  sulphur  and  water,  ana  water  their 
whole  vineyards.  After  some  days  the  leaves  resume  their  green 
color,  and  the  grapes  look  better. 

^  But  this  remedy  is  inconvenient.  First,  it  does  not  always 
succeed,  and  many  vine-growers,  either  not  applying  the  means 
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rightly,  or  from  some  other  cause,  have  lost  their  time  and  money. 
Kezt,  the  use  of  sulphur  is  very  expensive,  and  reauires  great  care : 
it  is  good  for  tender  plants,  but  for  large  vines,  is  impracticable. 
Lastly,  the  sulphur  communicates  to  the  wine  a  disagreeable  odor, 
at  least  when  drank  immediately  after  the  vintage.  Hence  sul- 
phur is  not  generally  used.  The  true  remedy,  if  there  is  one,  is 
not  yet  foundl    Some  regard  dnunage  as  a  good  preservative.* 


THS       SOKQ       OF       THX       WOBLDLIKQ. 


BT    HBsrmy    oz.Ary,    9M. 


Thi  glittering  end  of  life  is  gold ; 

The  Golden  Rule  is  the  golden  test; 
The  Golden  Mean  means  gold  alone ; 

And  the  goldenest  thing  is  e*er  the  best : 
Then  bring  me  wisdom  if  yon  will ; 
But  bring  me  gold  though  you  bring  me  ill. 

Naught  potent  is  on  earth  but  gold ; 

Lore  by  its  side  is  but  a  farce. 
While  beauty  in  its  presence  fades, 

And  goodness  fails  where  gold  is  scarce : 
Then  bring  me  Tirtne,  bring  me  tmth ; 
But  bring  me  gold  though  you  bring  me  mth. 

God  *s  but  a  sterner  name  for  gold. 

Or  gold  a  softer  name  for  Gon, 
Who  tempts  us  with  a  golden  crown, 

And  rules  us  with  a  golden  rod : 
Then  bring  the  crown  Siough  you  bring  the  cross. 
And  bring  me  gold  though  yon  bring  me  dross. 

We  bow  before  a  golden  shrine, 

And  worship,  all,  the  Golden  Oalf ; 
While  those  who  weep  are  those  who  lose, 

And  those  who  win  alone  who  laugh : 
Then  bring  me  honor,  bring  me  fiune ; 
But  bring  me  gold  though  yon  bring  me  shame. 

*Give  us  this  day  our  daily  gold,* 

Is  eyermore  our  daily  prayer ; 
For  gold  will  make  the  bad  man  ffood, 

The  good  man — ah !  all  good  Ib  there : 
Then  bring  me  wisdom,  bring  me  worth ; 
But  bring  me  gold,  and  I  *11  rule  the  earth. 
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MRS.  POTIPHAR  AND  THE  WOMEN  OF  HOMER. 


<  SducR  improbae 
Creseiint  diWtiaB :  tamen 
Curta  netcio  quid  semper  abest  rei.' — Hobacb. 


Mbs.  Pouphab  was  to  issue  cards  for  a  grand  reception.  The 
engraver  had  executed  his  commission  resolutely.  He  had  an- 
nounced to  whomsoever  it  might  concern,  with  the  enamelled  ef- 
frontery of  rectangular  pasteboard,  that  Mrs.  Potiphar  was  to  be 
'At  Home,  on  We&esday  Evening.'  An  event  so  startling,  though 
foreshadowed  baldly,  without  a  wherefore  or  a  whereto,  was  des- 
tined to  disturb  somewhat  the  nil  admirari  serenity  of  Fifth- 
avenuedledom.  Mrs.  Potiphar  was  to  be  '  at  home.'  That  was 
peculiar  and  promising.  But  what  else  ?  Whom  should  she 
graciously  allow  to  be  witnesses  of  an  occurrence  so  auspicious  ? 
Here  was  a  problem.  Mrs.  Potiphar  was  famishing  for  the  want 
of  a  new  sensation.  She  had  grown  weary  of  seeing,  night  after 
night,  the  same  inanimate  faces,  and  of  hearing,  over  and  over 
again,  the  same  heartless  platitudes.  The  Rev.  Cream  Cheese  was 
getting  a  little  mouldy,  although  she  dared  not  say  so  aloud.  Mrs. 
SettumDowne  was  unbearably  uppish.  Gauche  Boozev  a  driveling 
bore,  and  Mrs.  Gnu  an  old  goose.  She  thought  it  high  time  to 
do  a  bold  stroke  of  social  privateering,  and  put  fresh  life  into  the 
sluggish  veins  of  upper-ten  society.  Mrs.  Potiphar  had  heard  of  a 
group  of  feminine  characters,  hving  she  knew  not  where,  and 
hardly  cared  to  know,  about  whom  poets  and  artists  made  no  end 
of  extravagant  raving.  Geography  and  chronology  had  never 
been  her  specialty.  Without  giving  a  thought  to  such  trifling 
obstacles  as  twenty-five  centuries  in  time,  or  twice  as  many  miles 
of  distance,  she  put  her  imperial  foot  down,  and  declared,  that  her 
Reception  should  be  graced  by  the  Women  of  Homer. 

Kurz  Pacha,  the  Sennaar  embassador,  happened  in  soon  after, 
and  was  consulted  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  said  women  of  Homer. 
Mrs.  Potiphar  would  be  happy  to  call  upon  them,  and  make  their 
acquaintance. 

^A  needless  ceremony,'  suggested  the  Pacha  blandly.  And 
quickly  maturing  his  plot  for  a  rare  bit  of  fun,  he  volunteered  to 
see  that  the  cards  were  properly  distributed.  The  Grace  Church, 
sexton  would  help  him  through,  in  case  of  a  perplexity.  But  there 
would  be  none.  He  knew  the  ladies  well.  They  were  not  stick- 
lers for  a  small  point  of  etiauette.  Even  if  the  matter  made  him 
a  little  trouble,  that  was  notning  to  the  classical  pleasure  he  looked 
forward  to,  of  spending  a  social  evening,  curis  eonpeditie^  with  Mrs. 
Potiphar  and  the  women  of  Homer.  A  low  bow  hinted  profound 
thanKs,  and  the  programme  was  settled. 
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It  boots  not  now  to  tell  what  manifold  persaasions  were  used  by 
Eurz  Pacha  to  wake  up  the  ambition  of  nis  friends,  in  the  matter 
of  personating  the  women  of  Homer.  The  great  trouble  was,  to 
organize  his  iorces,  and  make  a  beginning.  Cheat  le  premier  pcu 
^ui  coute.  Many  and  merry  were  the  nights  spent  over  Flaxman's 
illustrations  and  Pope's  obscurations,  before  the  several  parts  of 
the  forthcoming  Homeric  drama  were  fitly  assigned  and  thoroughly 
rehearsed.        » 

At  length,  rosy-fingered  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  Dawn,  appeared, 
announcing  to  the  world  and  Fifth  Avenue,  that  the  portentous 
day  had  come,  when  Mrs.  Potiphar,  by  special  effort,  was  to  be 
'  at  home,'  .and  receive  the  women  of  Homer. 

Nausicaa  (by  interpretation  the  Yacht-Gaited^  was  the  first  to 
arrive.  She  appeared  a  trifle  after  sun-down,  aoout  the  time  ot 
early  gas-light,  seated  in  a  covered  carriage  of  primitive  pattern, 
yet  polished  and  ^  well-wheeled,'  and  drawn  by  a  span  of  mules 
that  rejoiced  in  the  skill  of  their  mistress,  as  they  tramped  out  an 
eager  anapestic  music  beneath  her  steady  hand.  Kausicaa  held 
the  lines  and  whip  gracefully,  and  showed  a  practised  hand  in 
guidmg  her  mules  through  the  tangled  perplexity  of  omnibuses, 
carriages,  and  vehicles  of  low  degree  that  crowded  the  street. 
Behind  her,  was  a  group  of  bright-eyed  serving-girls,  with  neat, 
turban-like  head-dresses,  who  were  only  less  &ir  than  their  mistress. 
They  kept  their  seats,  when  she  reined  in  the  mules  and  sprang  to 
the  ground  with  a  bird's  airiness.  She  rang  the  Potiphar  door- 
bell, and  turning  back  as  the  door  opened,  she  told  the  girls  in  the 
covered  carriage  they  must  look  well  to  the  linen,  when  they  got 
home,  and  see  if  it  had  been  folly  dried  by  the  sun.  Then  she 
asked  the  door-maid  if  her  mistress  was  in : 

*  I  will  be  afther  seeing,'  was  the  Celtic  reply. 

IJpHstairs  crawled  the  Celtic  door-maid.  Nausio&a  was  left 
standing  in  the  hall  below.  Mrs.  Potiphar  was  taking  an  after- 
dinner  nap,  preliminary  to  the  social  tribulations  of  the  evening, 
which,  to  her  fitshion-twisted  fitncy,  was  still  a  distant  hill-side, 
with  a  wide  foreground  of  dreams,  toiletings,  and  ante-mirror 
rehearsals. 

^  Please,  Ma'am,  a  woman  below  wants  to  see  yourself^  Ma'am. 
She 's  nate-lookin',  but  quare.  Ma'am.  I  makes  it  out  she  wants  to 
buy  old  rags,  or  sell  home-made  linen,  or  take  in  washin'.  Ma'am.' 

'  Tell  her  I  am  not  at  home,'  fiercely  growled  Mrs.  Potiphar,  re- 
suming the  thread  of  her  after-dinner  ramble  in  the  labyrinth  of 
dreams. 

'  Not  at  home  I '  echoed  the  Homeric  chip  of  an  antique  block 
of  truthfiilness,  when  the  answer  was  drawled  out  to  her.  *  Then 
your  mistress  is  not  as  good  as  her  word.  Here  it  is,  in  black  and 
white,  that  Mrs.  Potipkur  is  at  home  this  Wednesday  evening.' 

*  Blessed  Virgin  I  then  you  have  a  ticket  for  the  party.  Jrlase 
to  come  this  way,  and  lay  down  your  thiags,  Ma'am.  You  'U  have 
time  to  grow  old  a  bit.  Ma'am,  before  the  crowd  comes  in.' 
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Next  came  Andromaohe,  the  Hero^s-Battle-Prize,  on  foot ;  close 
behind  her  followed  a  well-clad  nurse,  with  the  boy,  Astyanax, 
'throned  on  her  breast,  like  a  radiant  star.'  As  the  door  opened, 
both  quietly  slipped  into  the  parlor.  The  Celtic  maid,  glad  not  to 
be  sent  up-stairs  again,  stood  wondering  whether  the  new-comer 
was  up  for  a  situation  as  wet-nurse,  or  one  of  a  rabble  of  guests 
from  by-lanes  and  cellars. 

Arete,  the  Sought-For,  soon  after  came  in  with  her  husband, 
Alcinous :  the  latter  looking,  somewhat  tired,  and  sleepy,  and 
thirsty.  You  would  not  say  he  was  hen-pecked,  but  conscious  of 
inferiority,  and  perfectly  willing  to  follow  his  wife's  sweet  will 
Learning  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  elsewhere  occupied, 
Arete  insisted  that  no  one  should  be  disturbed  on  her  account. 
Dropping  into  a  chair  in  a  comer  of  the  parlor,  she  unrolled  a 
package  of  sea-purple  wool,  which  she  began  to  twirl  with  her 
spindle,  a  wonder  to  look  upon.  Her  white  fingers  quivered  and 
Hashed  like  the  leaves  of  an  aspen.  Her  husband  pulled  out  a 
goat-skin  flask,  and  drank  his  wine  with  the  sereneness  of  a  god. 

Hardly  was  Arete  seated  at  her  work,  when  Calypso,  the  Her- 
mitress,  entered.  The  unic^ueness  of  the  occasion  had  led  her  to 
break  through  a  fixed  habit  of  seclusion,  and  to  pass  an  evening 
away  from  her  weird  grotto,  so  cheerful  with  its  Iragi-ant  fire  of 
split  cedar  and  thyine-wood.  Calypso  was  dressed  more  richly 
^han  her  companions,  yet  with  becoming  simplicity  and  sober  ele- 
gance. She  wore  a  silver-white,  sleeveless  robe,  finely  woven,  full, 
and  graceful  About  her  waist  she  had  fastened  a  girdle,  elegant 
and  golden.  It  was  modelled  after  the  embroidered  oestus  of 
Venus,  wherein  were  inclosed  allurements,  and  fondnesses,  and 
lovers'  talk,  that  steals  away  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest.  Beneath 
ber  feet  she  had  tied  light  sandals,  and  had  thrown  over  her  head 
a  veil  of  foam-like  texture.  After  a  {feasant  greeting  to  each  of 
her  Homeric  friends,  she  followed  the  example  of  Arete,  and  undid 
a  parcel  containing  simple  contrivances  for  weaving.  Nausicaa 
admired  her  shuttle  of  pure  gold. 

*  Mrs.  Potiphar  has  been  quite  a  stranger  to  us  heretofore,'  said 
Calypso,  glancing  toward  the  door.  '  Even  now,  she  is  slow  to 
make  us  welcome.' 

^  True,'  replied  Arete ;  ^  but  hospitality  is  better  late  than  never. 
Every  kindness,  though  small,  should  be  grateftUly  received.' 

Another  guest  now  appeared,  and,  with  her,  what  seemed  like 
the  purple  splendor  of  a  day-break  in  June.  The  room  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  a  strange  radiance,  that  drew  all  eyes  to  the  new- 
comer. Yet  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance  was  interwoven 
with  sadness  and  self-reproach.  The  brightness  of  her  look  seemed 
to  struggle  up  through  hidden  sorrow,  or  to  spring  from  the  nu- 
triment of  tears,  like  a  white  lily  mth  its  roots  in  water.  Calypso's 
greeting  was  abrupt  and  hearty. 

^  You  all-conquering  witch,'  said  she,  rismg  and  coming  forward, 
*  not  content  with  tummg  the  heads  of  heroes,  you  are  caught  play- 
ing off  your  tricks  of  coquetry  upon  the  hearts  of  trees.    Near 
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tx>  my  grotto,  I  found  a  tall  platan  the  other  day,  on  whose  smooth 
pale  bark  was  cut  in  Doric  phrase : 

'  Do  me  reTorence :  I  am  Hilkh's  tree.' 

That  platan  owes  allegiance  to  Calypso.  It  is  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, and  botanic  misdemeanor.  I  give  you  &ir  warning,  that  the 
axe  is  laid  at  its  roots.' 

'  Do  n't  hurt  a  leaf  of  the  tree,'  replied  Helen,  with  a  pleading 
look.  Think  of  its  hamadryad,  doomed  to  perish  when  the  tree 
£ills.  You  would  be  guilty  of  a  double  murder.  So  long  as  the 
platan  is  loyal  to  me,  it  cannot  be  false  to  you,  whom  I  so  much 
love  and  revere.' 

Thus  saying,  she  took  a  seat,  and  spread  over  her  lap  a  large 
piece  of  embroidery.  Already  had  many  days  of  thoughtful  and 
curious  industry  been  expended  upon  it.  It  had  the  appearance 
of  being  intended  for  a  soldier's  cloak,  woven  of  rich,  heavy  stuff. 
She  was  patiently  working  upon  it  the  crowded  incidents  of  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Quite  likely  she  was  elaborat- 
ing a  pictured  history  of  heroisms  exhibited  for  her  sake  on  the 
tented  field. 

Nausicaa,  the  Yacht-Graited,  knelt  beside  her,  with  a  child's  con- 
fiding freedom,  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  completed  figures. 

^  Who  is  that  plumed  hero,  so  valiant  and  lusty ;  that  one  out- 
topping  the  Argives  by  his  head  and  broad  shoulders  ?  If  the 
kind  gods  would  only  send  me  such  a  man  for  a  husband ! ' 

Helen  brushed  aside  a  tear,  and  tried  to  speak.  Her  heart  was 
in  her  throat.  Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Polyxena,  the  Very-Hospitable,  whom  all  were  glad  to  see. 
With  her  came  also  Apseudes,  Hater-of-White-Lies ;  Theano,  the 
Heavenly-Minded ;  Kalianassa,  Ruling-by-Beauty,  (delicious  despot- 
ism ;)  E[asandra',  Sister-to-Heroes ;  Euryclea,  the  Widely-PrMsed  ; 
Rhexenor,  the  Man-Breaker,  (  her  fiwe  full  of  gentleness  and  sun- 
shine.) A  good  many  others  came,  with  names  equally  significant 
of  prdseworthy  qualities. 

All  grew  tired  of  waiting.  Kalianassa  was  so  self-forgetful  as  to 
disfigure  her  countenance  with  a  yawn.  Apseudes  declared,  with 
a  spice  of  indignation,  that  they  were  to  be  sold  without  a  song  or  a 
supper.  Rhexenor  proposed  that  King  Alcinous  should  issue  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  against  Potiphar's  larder.  Alcinous  lazily 
Teferred  the  matter  to  Ms  wife,  but  rather  fevored  the  plan  of  a 
levy  on  the  wine-cellar.  His  goat-skin  flask  was  nearly  empty. 
Supping  with  Duke  Humphrey  he  had  no  relish  for.  At  last,  an 
up-and-down  rustling  was  heard  in  the  hall,  like  the  sound  of  a  muf- 
fled saw-mill.  Init  a  hay-mow  of  silk  flounces  and  furbelows,  de- 
corated as  to  its  summit  with  ribbons,  laces,  nameless  gew-gaws, 
and  rouge.  Kurz  Pacha  was  close  behind.  Acting  as  pilot  to 
this  sailing  tun  of  Heidelberg,  he  surveyed  the  scene,  like  Byron's 
Corsair,  with 

*  A  Uaghing  devil  in  his  sneer  and  look.' 
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As  soon  as  the  first  buzz  of  astonishment  had  subsided,  the  non- 
chalant embassador  straightway  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
presenting  to  Mrs.  Potiphar  her  invited  guests.  If  his  intro- 
ductions were  made  with  some  superfluity  of  flourish  and  wordi- 
ness, it  may  be  said  in  apology,  that  the  whole  aflair  had  cost  him 
a  heavy  outlay  of  reading,  costuming,  and  some  contrivance.  It 
was  no  trivial  undertaking  to  bring  Mrs.  Potiphar  into  the  flesh- 
and-blood  presence  of  bemgs  who  had  lived  so  far  away,  so  long 
ofl^  and  then  it  might  be  only  in  the  wayward  fancy  of  an  itine- 
rant Hexametrist.  The  hour  for  a  set  speech  had  fully  come. 
While  his  Homeric  hearers  literally  held  their  countenances,  lest 
an  ill-timed  giggle  should  betray  the  Fifth  Avenue  frame-work  of 
their  assumed  character,  the  Sennaar  Embassador  stroked  his 
moastache,  exordially  opened  his  mouth,  and  thus  began : 

*•  Mrs.  Potiphar,  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Miss 
Nausicaa,  only  daughter  of  Alcinous,  King  of  the  ship-renowned 
Phaeacians.  In  spite  of  the  royal  blood  in  her  veins,  she  thinks  it 
no  shame  to  ride  down  to  the  sea-shore  with  female  slaves,  and 
there  to  over-see  that  damp,  starch-demanding  horror  of  modern 
house-keepers,  that  comes  so  befittingly  after  Sunday's  renewal  of 
the  Christian  graces.  Current  report  has  it  thaX  Nausicaa  is  up 
and  about  the  house  with  the  first  blush  of  day :  though  fawn- 
like and  elastic,  her  shape  tells  you  she  was  bom  to  do  something 
useful,  and  to  be  something  more  than  a  piece  of  ornamental 
furniture. 

^  Miss  £[alianassa,  I  know  less  than  I  would  of  your  life  and  cha- 
racter, but  if  thev  are  true  to  your  name,  the  beauty  that  serves 
as  your  sceptre  oi  authority  must  be  something  more  than  a  thing 
of  mere  shape  and  color  and  costume.  It  must  be  a  subjective 
quality,  having  its  home  In  the  heart :  a  beauty  that  keeps  renew- 
ing itself  but  of  the  substance  of  generous  qualities  ;  that  is  not 
too  bright  for  human  nature's  daily  use  ;  that  is  not 

*  Faultily  fanltlesB,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null; ' 

that  smiles  out  in  cheerful  serenity,  with  gleams  of  celestial  ra- 
diance, from  the  gray  locks  of  sunny  a^e.' 

Mrs.  Potiphar's  embarrassed  eyes  oegan  to  look  at  vacancy. 
Her  fiusial  muscles  twitched  uneasily.  The  Pacha  proceeded  as 
unconcernedly  as  a  clock  ticking  off  the  last  moments  of  a 
criminal. 

*  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  Mrs.  Potiphar,  that  Calypso  there, 
so  busy  with  the  golden  shuttle,  and  looMng  as  though  her 
thoughts  were  humming  a  pensive  tune,  always  relies  upon  her 
own  skilful  industry  and  taste  for  replenishing  her  wardrobe.  She 
always  follows  the  same  patterns  too.  Poor  benighted  rustic !  we 
must  send  her  a  monthly  magazine,  with  colored  fashion-plates  at 
the  end  of  it.  You  will  be  startled  to  hear  of  her  singular  whims 
on  the  subject  of  dress.  She  is  obstinate  in  her  conceit  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  relation  between  apparel  and  comfort.  It  is  one 
of  aer  pet  paradozeli  that  clothing  should  be  adapted  to  climate 
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and  season,  to  individual  character  and  social  position.^  K  she 
were  tired  of  life,  and  wanted  to  throw  it  bff^  as  a  burden,  it  would 
be  just  like  her  to  hit  upon  some  off-hand  process,  without  drag- 
ging through  a  tedious  course  of  self-caused  consumption.  It  never 
entered  her  unsophisticated  ^ncy  that  one  part  of  her  earthly  mis- 
sion was  to  remmd  the  human  race  of  its  mortality  by  moving 
about  in  the  similitude  of  an  hour-glass,  with  lun^s  so  pinched  and 
breath  so  short,  that  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  would  be 
needed  to  supply  the  scythe-bearing  skeleton, 

^The  lady  in  mourning,  whom  your  door-maid,  not  being 
read  in  the  cbissics,  naturally  mistook  for  a  wet-nurse,  is 
Andromache,  wife  of  Hector.  She  will  never  cease  thinking 
how  her  slain  husband  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy, 
mth  his  feet  lashed  to  the  chariot  of  Achilles.  Had  you  seen 
her  when  she  parted  from  Hector,  beneath  the  beech-tree  near 
the  Scsaan  gate,  the  sight  would  have  haunted  you  for  life. 
You  could  never  forget  her  sobbing  accents,  heard  during 
the  pauses  of  the  roaring  battle,  as  she  hung  upon  her  husband's 
hand,  telling  him  he  was  to  her  both  &ther  and  mother  and 
brother,  and  begging  him  not  to  go  again  to  that  dreadful 
field  of  slaughter.  Could  you  have  seen  how  her  head  drooped 
lower  and  lower  when  Hector  drew  the  dark  picture  of  her  pos- 
sible future,  in  a  distant  house  of  bondage,  plying  the  loom  and 
drawing  water  at  the  bidding  of  another ;  or  how  her  eyes  ran 
over  with  a  painful  pleasure,  when  Hector  laid  aside  his  nodding 
helmet  that  had  frightened  their  child,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
prayed  the  gods  would  make  him  a  braver  man  than  his  sire ;  or 
how  her  frame  shuddered  when  their  last  adieuz  were  said,  and  she 
moved  homeward  lingeringly,  looking  often  back,  with  floods  of 
weeping :  you,  Mrs.  Potiphar,  in  spite  of  case-hardened  sensibi- 
lities, would  have  been  melted  to  sympathy ;  you  would  have  half 
expected  to  see  her  petrify  into  another  Niobe — into  a  marble, 
iaunoital  execration  of  the  horrors  of  war  I 

'  The  lady  in  the  comer,  bending  over  a  piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry, 
(the  genuine  article,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Potiphar,  and  more  epic  in 
its  vein  than  your  unhappy  rabbits  with  blue  eyes  and  pink  feet, 
chasing  lubberly  butter-flies  over  narrow  necks  of  corduroy  mea- 
dow, leaded  by  rheumatic  willows ;)  the  lady  you  are  now  look- 
ing at  —  notice  her  drooping  eye-Ms,  Mrs.  Potiphar — is  dther 
Mrs.  Helen  Menelaus  or  Mrs.  Helen  Alexander,  I  am  not  quite 
clear  which.  In  fiict,  public  opinion  has  been  divided.  There  was 
talk  of  settling  the  question  by  a  duel  between  the  distinguished 
claimants  of  her  heart  and  hand.  To  tell  you  the  blunt  truth, 
Mrs.  Potiphar,  without  putting  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  Helen's 
reputation  is  slightly  cracked.  She  thinks  so  herself.  She  has 
been  heard  to  call  herself  a  '  dog-fi^^ed '  individual.  Mrs.  Potiphar 
will  be  rashly  foolish  if  she  thinks  the  atmosphere  of  her  parlor 
will  be  polluted  by  such  a  presence.  Before  thmking  that  thought, 
Mrs.  Potiphar  should  have  the  charity  to  remember  with  Robert 
Bums,  not  alone  what  has  been  yielded  to,  but  also  what  has  been 
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resisted.  She  shoaid  r^ad  the  eighjbh  chapter  of  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  John,  and  inwardly  digest  the  proverb  that  cautions 
peo]de  who  occupy  Titreons  domiciles  against  the  danger  of  con- 
verting themselves  into  temporary  catapults  for  assailing  passers- 
by  wiwprojectiles  that  are  hable  to  be  torcibly  returned.'  , 
Mrs.  ^otiphar  began  to  grow  red  in  the  face,  wondering  to  what 
end  all  this  unbridl^  talk  would  carry  itself.  She  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved at  sight  of  the  Celtic  maid  bringing  in  a  delton  or  triangular 
note  on  a  sihrer  waiter.  The  note  happened  to  be  written  in  Greek, 
and  Kurz  Pacha  was  called  upon  to  show  the  interpretation  thereof. 
Mrs.  Penelope,  the  Web-Raveller,  had  sent  a  regret.  She  was  much 
occuj^ed  with  domestic  duties  and  cares.  One  of  her  tasks  was  the 
weaving  of  a  shroud  fin  accordance  with  a  custom  of  her  people) 
for  her  &ther-in-law,  tne  aged  hero,  Laertes.  She  hoped  it  would 
be  long  unneeded ;  already  she  had  spent  three  years  in  weaving 
this  shroud,  aifd  would  be  glad  to  spend  as  many  more,  if  she 
could  thus  keep  at  a  distance  that  coarse  mob  of  roystering  suitors 
who  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  take  the  place  of  Ulysses,  now 
twenty  years  absent  and  reported  to  be  dead.  She  hoped  Mrs. 
Potiphar  would  not  be  in  haste  to  think  meanly  of  her  weaving. 
9ie  nad  private  reasons  for  wishing  to  pull  a  little  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  suitors,  who  were  so  hearty  and  assiduous  in  their  at- 
tentions to  the  chess-board,  the  dinner-table,  and  the  wine-cellar. 
She  was  fully  persuaded  that  any  one  of  them  was  ready  to  marry 
the  princely  estate  of  Ulysses,  even  with  the  melancholy  incum- 
brance of  a  ^ef-stricken  widow,  half-demented  by  sorrow,  and  so 
fsuscinated  with  the  work  of  ornamental  shroud-weaving,  that  she 
spent  a  part  of  each  night  in  unravelling  what  it  cost  her  a  day's 
labor  to  make.  She  would  not  dwell  longer  upon  private  griefs. 
She  was  unfeign^y  l^ppy  to  be  invited  to  share  in  the  happiness 
of  Mrs.  Potiphar.  before  her  was  what  seemed  to  be  a  memorial 
tablet,  announcing  that  Mrs.  Potiphar  was  to  be  ^  at  home  >  that 
evening.  She  had  not  been  able  to  learn  the  full  particulars  of 
what  it  meant,  but  her  womanly  ijistinct,  that  seldom  went  astray, 
led  her  to  infer  that  either  Mr.  Potiphar,  like  her  own  Ulysses, 
had  been  absent  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey ;  or  her  first  house- 
hold had  been  desolated  bv  fire,  tempest,  or  war.  Now  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  her  troubles,  and  could  appreciate  the  force  of 
a  remark  once  made  by  her  lon^-lost  companion :  *  There  is  nothing 
sweeter  or  lovelier  tiiian  fbr  husband  and  wife  to  be  keeping  house, 
like-minded  in  their  plans.'  It  was  delightful  to  be  safely  ^  at  home ' 
after  unwilling  absence  or  denial  of  its  comforts.  Home  was  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth,  and  he  was  a  pro&ne  wretch  of  a  punster 
who  declared  that  homely  women  were  so  named  because  their 
mission  was  to  stay  at  home.  She  was  glad  to  believe  that  no 
piflts  of  beauty  or  wit,  no  womanly  accomplishment,  no  social  or 
mtellectual  endowment  could  be  too  good  for  adorning  the  domes- 
tic fire-side.  Though  often  spoken  of  by  partial  firiends  as  one  of 
the  fidrest  of  Homer's  heroines,  shethe  Web-Raveller,  would  preffer 
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to  be  kindly  thought  of  as  one  of  the  homeliest  of  home-loTing 
mothers. 

It  was  plain  that  Karz  Pacha  was  improyising  a  kangaroo 
codicil  to  ]Penelope's  brief  regret.  He  saw  he  was  detected,  and 
hastened  to  resume  his  own  character.  ^  I  see  that  Mrs.  Potiphar 
is  disappointed.'  (In  point  of  fact,  the  tun  of  Heidelburg  looked 
as  if  ever^  inch  of  its  vast  circumference  was  full  of  amazement 
and  vexation.)  *  I  supposed  it  would  be  so.  Nearness  is  apt  to  dis- 
enchant. Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  We  are  told  by  an  old 
writer,  whose  name  adorns  one  of  the  empty  gilt  covers  in  your 
husband's  never-opened  library  that  what  is  unknown  passes  for 
grand.  Ignotumpro  magnifico.  Seldom  is  a  lady  angelic  to  her 
chamber-maid.' 

What  was  said  and  done  thereafter —  shaU  it  be  told,  or  not  ? 


K 


'  SriAK  for  m»  bat  one  word  that  ig  laspokm  I 
Break  for  me  but  one  m»1  that  ie  aobroken  I  * 


*  Ln  my  spirit  drink  in  something, 
Something  from  the  well  of  lore, 

That  no  other  soul  has  tasted, 
In  the  long  years  gone  before. 

This  the  craTing  of  AmbiUon 

As  the  lamp  of  life  burned  low; 
This  the  earnest,  wild  petition: 
*  Grant  me  something  e^er  I  go.' 

Ah  I  In  Tahi  the  high  up4lfting 
Of  a  soul  on  lifers  wave  tossed: 

Toward  eternity  *twas  drifting, 
To  the  world  forever  lost 

Thus  it  is:  with  wild  aspiring 
To  the  hill-tops  we  would  climb, 

With  unsatisfied  denring, 
To  transmit  their  names  to  time. 

Tain  the  strife ;  for  life's  hours  dwindlmg, 
Keep  each  from  the  long-sought  goal. 

Though  the  fire  seems  newly  kindling 
That  so  long  has  lit  the  souL 

Is  there  not  a  life  eternal. 

Waning  not  with  fleet  years'  flight, 
Full  of  knowledge  deep,  supernal, 

For  such  souls  as  seek  the  light? 
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DR.      F  R  A  K  G  1  S'      ADDRESS.* 

Mr.  Pbssidest  Sloan  Ain>  Rsoxnts  or  the  Collxge  Hospital  : 

It  demands  a  hardy  constitution  to  address  so  formidable  an  as- 
semblage of  the  learned,  the  liberal,  and  the  philanthropic  as  I  now 
see  before  me.  Your  courtesy  has  invited  me,  on  this  occasion, 
as  one  of  your  guests.  I  recognize  the  honor  with  the  fiiUest  ap- 
preciation. The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  medical  science  and  humanity,  are  of  no  ordinary 
character :  it  is  the  first  time,  I  apprehend,  that  the  patriotic  and 
benevolent  inhabitants  of  this  distinguished  city  have  gathered  to- 
gether in  their  strength  and  power  to  do  especial  honor  to  an 
event  which,  in  its  consequences,  must  prove  of  mighty  benefit  to 
the  interests  of  precious  knowledge  and  the  efficient  principles 
which  philanthropy  sustains.  Your  general  circular  address  has 
most  fittingly  announced  vour  beneficent  intentions,  to  found  a 
Hospital  for  the  relief  of  physical  suffering  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  great  art  of  healing.  I  have  studied  with  care  the  plan  of 
your  work  as  set  forth  in  your  comprehensive  exposition,  and  the 
rules  and  ordinances  by  which  the  government  of  your  noble  insti- 
tution is  to  be  regulated.  I  think  they  will  receive  a  hearty  re- 
cognition from  M.  quarters.  They  are  characterized  by  much 
knowledge  in  the  premises,  and  are  marked  by  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment to  which  the  most  experienced  will  give  their  as^nt.  They 
reflect  honor  upon  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  dismterested  pro- 
jectors of  the  great  measure.  Solomon  has  said  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things ;  I  l^lieve  that  time  has  arrived  when  you  may  put  into 
active  operation  the  plans  which  doubtless  have  repeatedly  ab- 
sorbed your  deliberations,  and  which  you  have  but  recently  deter- 
mined to  make  known  to  an  enlightened  community,  for  their  pat- 
ronage and  support.  You  might  have  begun  even  earlier,  but  you 
are  not  too  late.  Prudential  reasons  are  to  be  well  scanned,  and 
projects,  however  wise,  when  dependent  for  success  on  fiscal 
means,  are  never  to  be  hastily  entered  upon.  Yet  your  great  and 
conunanding  city  has  long  felt  the  want  of  an  establishment,  such 
as  jou.  this  day  have  inaugurated,  notwithstanding  the  benefits 
which  you  have  long  secured  to  the  afflicted  poor ;  and  the  most 
skeptical  must  yield  their  doubts  to  the  policy  which  at  this  time 
prompts  you  to  the  performance  of  so  great  and  praiseworthy  an 
undertakmg  as  the  organization  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pitaL 

I  am  informed  that  Brooklyn  exceeds  considerably  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  and  where,  tell  me,  will  you  find  a  city  of 
that  numerical  population,  in  civilized  society,  without  the  organi- 
zation of  a  hospit^  ?    Inspect  the  numerous  county  towns  or  cities 

•  Dblxtxhed  at  the  InMggratlon  df  the  Xtong  Island  OoUege  Hoipltal,  Brooklyn,  oa  the  tlUrd 
of  June,  1858. 
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of  Great  Britain,  many  of  them  even  of  far  less  inhabitants,  and 
you  will  learn  that  provisions  of  a  like  Christian  character  pro- 
claim the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  their  people.  So,  too,  you  will 
find  like  demonstrations  on  the  Continent.  What  was  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia  when  the  great  American  sage,  Franklin, 
projected  the  foundation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1752? 
Not  twentv  thousand.  What  was  the  population  of  your  neighbor, 
the  city  of  New- York,  when  Bard  and  Middleton,  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Moore,  and  the  countenance  of  John  Fothergill  and  other 
philanthropists,  projected  the  world-renowned  hospital  on  Broad- 
way, the  first  institution  of  that  character  in  that  metropolis  ?  Cer- 
tainly in  numbers  at  that  period  not  twenty  thousand  people.  On 
the  score  of  numbers,  therefore,  you  have  not  been  premature  in 
your  operations. 

Your  mighty  increase  in  inhabitants,  your  fiscal  capabilities, 
your  intelligence,  vour  Christian  character,  the  denizens  of  a  city 
of  churches,  your  kindly  nature,  and  your  moral  culture,  all  cried 
aloud  for  the  organization  of  the  Institution  we,  at  this  time,  are 
convened  to  cel^rate.  Moreover,  there  are  other  reasons  which 
must  work  a  happy  influence  in  all  time  in  behalf  of  your  proceed- 
ings. You  justly  boast  a  city  whose  location  seems  blessed  with 
almost  every  physical  advantage.  Your  topographical  situation  is 
signally  advantageous ;  your  soil,  your  temperature,  the  very  site 
and  structure  of  your  ample  Hospital,  give  a  very  &vorable  verdict 
touching  the  sagacity  and  forethought  that  have  controlled  your 
achievements,  and  demonstrate  that  yours  is  no  tentative  measure. 
These  are  indeed  striking  fiicts,  but  too  apparent  to  be  longer 
dwelt  upon,  and  what  is  self-evident  supersedes  prolonged  discus- 
sion. Ypur  enlightened  head,  with  your  Board  of  Regents,  must 
have  been  well  apprised  of  all  these  circumstances  while  selecting 
the  grounds  and  modifying  the  edifice  yon  have  now  at  commana 
for  your  publicnspirited  undertaking. 

Yet  there  is  another  light  in  which  I  would  look  at  your  import- 
ant work.  The  name  you  have  assumed  for  your  great  chanty  is 
significant.  Long  Island  is  not  unknown  in  our  patriotic  history, 
nor  in  the  annals  of  American  science,  in  medicine,  in  surgery,  and 
in  the  kindred  departments  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  a  remarkable 
degree  ]>rominent  as  the  birth-place  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  who  have,  during  the  past  two  or  three  gen- 
erations, flourished  in  our  profession  as  able  and  enlightened  culti- 
vators of  the  divine  art  of  healing.  On  this  occasion  I  am  neces- 
sarily restricted,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  briefest  notice  of 
your  native  worthies  who  have  si^alized  themselves  in  other 
W£^s  of  life.  There  is  assuredly  an  mtellectual  atmosphere  among 
you,  judging  from  your  products.  You  have  given  the  nation 
ipen  of  high  eminence  in  jurisprudence,  and  in  legislation :  Jones, 
E[issam,  Colden,  Fnrman,  and  your  present  representative  at  a  for- 
eig|n  court,  who  hasman^ested  in  the  most  indisputable  manner  his 
claims  to  the  title  of  a  lover  of  American  history,  by  his  liberality 
in  diffusing  the  early  history  of  De  Yries  and  other  rare  works  il- 
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lostratiTe  of  our  colonial  condition.  Your  roll  is  ample  with  the 
inscription  of  many  of  our  most  renowned  medical  worthies.  Some 
of  those  who  have  added  to  the  glory  of  scientific  and  practical 
medicine,  whose  hirth-place  was  Long  Island,  and  others  who  by 
a  long  residence  with  you  have  become  identified  with  yonr  an- 
nals, men  whose  memories  yon  delist  to  cherish,  have  flourished 
in  that  vocation  with  signal  benefit  to  the  common  weal.  For  ex- 
ample, O^den  and  Muirson  and  John  Bard ;  the  last  named  pre- 
eminent lor  great  practical  sagacity,  and  as  ihe  author  of  an  elabo- 
rate paper  on  your  fevers :  the  two  former  universally  known  for 
their  active  and  successful  innovation  on  the  therapeutical  man- 
agement of  the  once  formidable  m^gnant  sore-throat  distemper. 
Then  you  justly  boast  as  their  birth-place  of  those  two  surgical 
worthies,  Wright  Post  and  Richard  S.  Kissam,  so  long  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  surgical  skill  in  New-York.  You  claim  Val- 
entine Seamen,  the  early  and  zealous  promoter  of  vaccination  in 
New-York,  and  as  if  to  crown  the  column  which  records  your  in- 
digenous worth,  you  summon  to  recollection  the  philosopher  so 
prominent  {or  varied  knowledge  and  for  excellence  in  natural 
sdence,  the  late  Siunuel  Latham  Mitchill,  the  prolific  author  on 
physical  investigations,  and  whose  reputation  fills  both  hemispheres ; 
and  the  illustrious  surgeon,  Valentine  Mott,  the  founder  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  America  and  still  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  calling  in  the 
adjacent  metropolis.  Will  you  tolerate  me  if  to  these  ^reat  names 
I  add  the  honors  you  have  received  by  your  Island  bemg  selected 
aa  the  chosen  residence  in  their  declining  years  of  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor Golden,  that  savan  of  many  sciences,  the  associate  of  Kalm 
and  Bartram,  and  of  Franklin,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught 
Americans  the  LinnsBan  System  of  Botany  ?  Moreover,  you  can 
record  that  the  last  years  of  a  long  life  were  passed  by  the  par 
triotic  and  incorruptible  Judge  Egbert  Benson  at  vour  famed  Ja- 
maica ;  that  here  Rufus  King,  the  statesman,  sought  repose  from 
public  cares ;  and  that  the  late  Governor  Clinton,  the  founder  of 
your  vast  system  of  internal  improvement,  deemed  Long  Island 
the  most  gratifj^g  of  residences,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  if  so  be 
that  this  mustnous  patriot  could  ever  secure  hours  of  relaxation 
£r<Mn  great  public  responsibilities. 

Facts  of  tibis  nature  speak  in  loud  accents  of  your  healthy  Island. 
But  for  a  moment  turn  to  another  proof  in  behalf  of  your  benig- 
nant soil  and  your  salutiferous  clime.  You  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  once  flourishing  Botanical  Garden,  established  at  Flushing,  by 
WOliam  Prince,  once  rich  in  native  and  exotic  plants,  a  place  of 
fiuoiliar  resort  by  the  eminent  naturalists  of  the  time,  and  where 
scientific  botany  was  furnished  with  the  ridiest  specimens  for  illus- 
tration of  the  then  almost  universally  adopted  system  of  the  great 
Swede.  Where  did  the  naturalist,  ^exander  Wibson,  find  some  of 
his  richest  specimens  for  ornithological  illustration,  but  in  jour  na- 
tive woods?  Was  not  the  piercing  eye  of  Audubon.in  hke  man- 
ner gratified  ?  Where  did  Michaux  obtain  some  of  the  proudest 
forest  trees  to  enrich  the  botanical  garden  of  Paris,  but  among 
your  native  oaks  and  lofty  sycamores  ?    Of  the  four  or  five  thou* 
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sand  varieties  of  the  apple  noticed  by  the  pomologist,  is  not  the 
Newtown  pippin  the  first  in  excellence  ?  And  if  the  scientific  ich- 
thyologist penetrate  the  ample  and  beautiful  waters  which  sui^ 
round  yon,  such  a  naturalist,  for  instance,  as  your  late  Dr.  De  Kay, 
do  you  not  learn  that  the  rivers  and  the  bays  within  your  sight  are 
more  prolific  of  the  various  tribes  of  fishes  than  perhaps  any  other 
region  yet  discovered  ? 

It  is  now  almost  a  century  and  a  half  since  Dr.  Golden,  after- 
wards Lieutenant-Governor,  wrote  his  account  of  the  climate  of 
this  district  of  country.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  most  excellent 
of  its  kind,  pure,  fi'ee  from  pestilential  sources  of  disease,  of  sur- 

Eassing  efficacy  for  the  relief  of  pulmouaiy  disorders ;  and  De  Yries, 
itely  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  your  Minister  at  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  other  writers  of  an  earlier  date 
than  Colden,  promulgated  similar  doctrines.  All  this  gives  coun- 
tenance to  what  has  so  often  in  our  day  been  asserted,  and  just- 
ifies the  policy  of  your  selection  for  this  site  of  your  ffreat  charity. 
Many  of  this  audience  doubtless  retain  a  strong  recouection  of  the 
high- estimation  now  perhaps  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which 
the  Bath  House  at  Bath  enjoyed,  as  a  most  fitting  institution  for 
the  resort  of  invalids  from  even  remote  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
shore  of  Bath  was  selected  as  the  spot  for  the  institution  which 
was  there  established,  an  institution  of  that  nature  among  the  ear- 
liest in  our  country.  The  late  Dr.  Richard  Bayley  had  the  saga- 
city to  make  the  choice,  and  in  his  decision  he  received  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  two  practical  men,  Drs.  John  and  Samuel  Bard, 
and  I  know  not  that  the  topography  of  the  place  has  forfeited  its 
renown.  Bayley,  who  may  be  deemed  the  originator  of  our  quar- 
antine system,  was  of  all  men  best  qualified  to  give  a  safe  opinion, 
both  ft'om  his  professional  knowledge  and  his  minute  acquaintsCkice 
with  contiguous  localiiies.  I  state  these  popular  facts,  not  in  the 
possession  of  all,  as  still  further  tending  to  confirm  your  wisdom 
m  recognizing  Brooklyn  as  the  very  place  for  your  College  insti- 
tution. 

But  I  here  pause.  If  in  the  economy  of  human  affiurs  there  be 
any  thing  like  an  elective  affinity  or  an  associate  relationship,  does 
it  not  seem  apparent  from  even  our  hasty  and  imperfect  review, 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  fitness  in  your  patriotic  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  hospital  in  a  location  so  characterized  in  its  topography, 
so  bountiful  in  its  products,  so  rich  in  healthy  influences  ?  Na> 
ture  and  art,  Ood  and  man,  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
vour  proceedings,  and  to  justify  that  wise  energy  witn  which  you 
have  consummated  vour  labors.  You  need  no  laudations  of  mine 
in  behalf  of  the  work  of  beneficence  you  have  erected.  The  apos- 
tolic principles  which  have  controlled  your  movements  have  found 
an  issue  at  which  the  Christian  philosopher  congratulates  himselJ^ 
and  he  who  is  a  proper  disciple  of  the  Hippocratian  art,  rejoices 
with  unspeakable  satisfaction ;  for  hospitals  are  an  emanation  of 
Christian  promptings.  I  wiU  detain  you  but  a  moment  longer. 
You  have,  with  proressional  discrimination,  in  your  drcular,  stated 
the  vast  importance  of  your  new  institution  as  a  school  for  clinical 
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instraction,  and  you  have  reechoed  the  sentiments  of  every  sound 
medical  man  that  the  safe  and  profitable  knowledge  which  must 
govern  the  physician  must  be  derived  from  clinical  experience. 
The  bedside  is  the  fountain  from  which  lAust  flow  that  wisdom 
which  the  disciple  of  Hippocrates  summons  to  his  aid  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  vast  trusts  confided  to  his  care.  Herein  is  it  that  the 
Hospital  is  to  prove  a  mighty  blessing  to  the  people.  Thousands, 
indeed,  may  enter  it  as  a  i*efuge  from  poverty  and  common  infiim- 
ities;  but  your  great  triumphs  are  to  be  announced  in  the  re- 
storation of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sick  inmates  who,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  may  occupy  vour  wards ;  triumphs  secured  by  a 
sound  pathology  and  the  clinical  wisdom  of  your  enlightened  pre- 
scribers.  Within  your  collegiate  walls  the  student  is  to  look  for 
practical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  records  of  medical  science 
receive  new  confirmations  by  the  illustrations  of  your  clinique,  or 
be  rejected  as  fabulous  by  the  result  of  your  bednside  revelations. 
Tou  may  receive  collateral  support  in  divers  ways  to  sustain  your 
charity :  the  rock  upon  which  your  Hospital  is  to  stand,  is  clinical 
science :  no  other  foundation,  in  this  day  of  acute  inquiry,  will  be 
safe  either  for  the  prescribed  or  the  prescriber.  The  Hospital  is 
the  College  for  ^e  physician  and  the  surgeon,  says  John  Aber- 
nethy.  I  have  said  on  more  than  on  one  occasion,  that  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  teach  practical  navigation  in  a  sylvan  retreat  as 
the  art  of  healing  without  clinical  instruction.  Without  the  gift 
of  prophesy  I  think  I  foresee  that  national  blessings  must  be  do- 
rived  from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  both  to  the  profess- 
ors of  our  high  calhng  and  to  the  afiiicted  participators  of  your 
disinterested  bounty.  The  galaxy  of  female  excellence  which 
graces  this  meeting:,  gives  a  double  assurance  that  the  virtuous  and 
the  humane  are  eimBted  in  the  support  of  your  beneficent  plan.  I 
will  add  no  more. 


HB0B88ZTT. 

•  Ko  claims  lay  I  onto  the  art 

Which  make  a  poet's  name  divine : 
In  idle  moods  1  weave  my  rhjrme, 
Nor  hope  to  reach  a  single  lieart. 

Where  crimson  blooms  bend  down  the  boughs,  ., 

And  Insh  and  green  the  grasses  grow, 

I  see  the  brown-thrush  come  ana  go. 
And  hear  him  chant  his  love-sweet  vows. 

I  know  he  cannot  help  but  trill 

His  golden  songs  upon  the  air ; 

The  broad  earth  is  so  grand  and  £ftir, 
He  cannot  help  it  if  he  mU. 

And  BO  I  sing  these  useless  songs, 

Although  no  rare  and  golden  thought, 

Upon  the  tangled  web  is  wrought 
That  to  the  poers  work  belongs.  r.  a.  Oakm. 
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OITB.      POBTBAIT. 

OuB  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  no  more  appro- 
priate ^  counterfeit  presentment '  could  grace  the  Kkickjerbockeb 
than  that  of  the  benign,  intelligent,  and  venerable  features  of  a  son 
of  New-York,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more  to  illustrate  her 
local  history  and  signalize  her  public  spirit.  Those  who  desire  a 
more  elaborate  portrait  will  do  well  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Jackman's 
beautiful  engraving  just  published.  Dr.  Francis  was  one  of  our 
earliest  contributors,  and  has  always  been  the  staunch  friend  of 
Maga.  Some  of  his  most  genial  and  valuable  remimscences  of 
character  and  famous  men  originally  graced  our  pages;  and  to 
them  we  add,  in  the  present  number,  the  latest  specimen  of  his 
felicitous  improvisation  on  a  recent  most  interesting  occasion  in  a 
neighboring  city,  A  written  sketch  of  the  traits  and  career  of 
Dr.  Francis  is  almost  superfluous.  During  half  a  century  of 
practice  in  the  healmg  art,  the  lives  of  some  of  our  most  emi- 
nent citizens  in  exigencies  of  ^reat  peril,  have  been  saved  by  his 
promptitude,  sagacity,  and  vigilance;  and  two  generations  of 
mothers  behold  m  him  a  benefactor  in  the  hour  of  their  gi*eatest 
anguish  and  joy ;  and  thus  the  name  of  the '  Good  Physician '  has  be- 
come a  household  word,  and  his  presence  a  iamiliar  blessing ;  but,  as 
caterers  to  the  literary  public,  we  recognize  an  enthusiastic  cultiva- 
tor of  letters,  and  a  oismterested  lover  of  genius,  in  our  ^vorite 
son  of  Esculapius,  and  cannot  avoid  accompanying  his  portrait 
with  some  account  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  society  and  author- 
ship. Mr.  Poe,  in  a  graphic  but  slightly  over-colored  sketch,  thus 
admirably  paints  the  address  and  conversational  powers  of  Dr. 
Francis: 

*  His  address  is  the  most  genial  that  can  be  conoeired — its  bonhommie  irre- 
sistible. He  speaks  in  a  loud,  dear,  hearty  tone,  dogmatically,  with  his  head 
thrown  baolE  and  his  chest  out ;  never  waits  for  an  introduction  to  any  lady ; 
slaps  a  perfect  stranger  on  the  back,  and  calls  him  *  Doctor '  or  *  learned  Theban ;  * 
pats  every  lady  on  the  head,  and  ^if  she  be  pretty  and  petite)  designates  her  by 
some  such  title  as  *  My  pocket  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.'  His  conversa- 
tion proper  is  a  sort  of  Roman  punch,  made  up  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the 
broadest  of  all  possible  farces.  He  has  a  natural,  felicitous  flow  of  talk,  always 
over-swelling  the  boundaries  and  sweeping  every  thing  before  it,  right  and  left. 
He  is  very  earnest,  intense,  emphatic ;  thumps  the  table  with  his  fist ;  shocks  the 
nerves  of  the  ladies. ' 

Our  friend  Dr.  A.  K.  Ghirdner  writes : 

*  Who  does  not  know  the  venerable  Doctor? — the  mAitor  of  the  profession,  the 
kindly  assistant  of  the  young  aspirant  in  any  pursuit,  particularly  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  in  which  to  get  a  start,  the  medical!  The  Doctor  is  the  centre  of 
New- York,  and  his  presence  is  necessary  to  every  public  meeting.  The  antiqua- 
rians, the  printers,  the  politioians,  the  literati,  the  artist,  the  Khickxrbockbr, 
gentle  women,  the  men  in  rule,  his  own  profession,  all  look  to  him  as  an  essential 
to  their  counsels,  their  circles  and  their  well-being.  As  an  antiquarian,  his  long 
life,  his  acquaintance,  friendly  and  professional,  with  all  the  men  of  note  who 
have  ever  visited  New-York,  and  his  extraordinary  memory  of  dates,  persons,  and 
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eTcntfl,  combine  to  place  him,  independently  of  his  being  the  second  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society,  at  the  very  head  of  the  antiquarians  of  New- York. 
As  a  printer,  he  has  himself  *  composed*  his  own  composition,  and  has  handled 
the  composing-flticlc  as  defUy  as  subsequently  the  lancet.  A  politician,  an  uncom- 
promising and  straightforirard  Clat  and  Wbbstkr  Whig,  he  is  respected  by  all  par- 
ties, and  is  consulted  professionally  by  all  grades,  from  Senator  Fish  to  Bancroft 
and  Sauicbebs.  His  house  is  the  general  meeting-place  for  the  literati,  who  in  him 
have  always  found  a  ready  friend,  a  liberal  patron,  and  a  judicious  critic.  While 
reyolving  in  various  orbs,  here  the  Doctor  is  the  centre.  Perhaps  a  literary  life, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  eschew  all  but  one,  would  be  the  most  to  the  Doctor^s 
taste.  He  is  an  exceedingly  able  writer ;  whUe  strength  of  thought  most  charac- 
terizes his  literary  productions,  few  would  pass  them  by  without  particular  notic- 
ing the  JoHHSONiAN  elegance  of  his  language.  Somewhat  poUysyllabic  in  his 
words  there  is  an  aptitude  of  expression  and  an  affluence  of  language  which  never 
wearies  by  its  tautology,  or  tires  by  its  sameness.  His  literary  productions  are  as 
diyersified  as  science,  and  almost  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  his  life.*  In  almost 
all  branches  of  human  inquiry,  he  has  roved  with  wandering  foot,  plucking  here 
a  flower  to  adorn  his  own  mental  cabinet,  and  there  dropping  a  fruitful  seed  to 
be  observed  blossoming  and  fructifying  by  the  next  traveller  in  that  region.  To 
him  might  be  applied  with  more  than  usual  perUnence  the  old  line : 
*NlhU  tetiglt  qaod  non  omavlt.  * 

'  He  Is  therefore  an  appropriate  centre  for  the  intellectual  galaxy  of  this  metro- 
polis. Occasionally  this  position  is  held  in  public,  when  the  distinguished  are 
gathered  together  in  solemn  conclave,  and  dally  at  his  hospitable  board  may  bo 
seen  some  visitor  in  New-Tork.  But  of  an  evening  one  may  drop  in  and  find  a 
genial  gathering,  surrounded  by  the  smoke  of  their  own  cigats.  One  is  at  home 
here — and  so  is  the  Doctor,  if  not  professionally  engaged.  Tcckerscan  keeps  his 
clasaicalit]^  for  his  Addisonian  books,  and  is  full  of  anecdote  and  humor ;  Gris- 
woLD,  fiery,  sarcastic,  and  captions ;  Dutckinck  critical ;  Mblvillk  (when  ld  town) 
taciturn,  but  genial,  and  when  warmed-up,  capitally  racy  and  pungent ;  painters 
&nd  sculptors,  men  of  deeds,  not  words,  and  among  them,  rarely  seen  abroad,  the 
friend  of  Shellbt  and  Btron.  The  Doctor  himself  is  glorious,  when  no  lumbago 
or  fresh  bronchial  attack  dispirits.  We  want  to  learn  something  respecting  some 
penon  now  dead  and  gone.    We  have  but  to  start  the  hare,  and  he  is  soon  run 

down :  *  Bom  in  17  — ^  died  in  18  — ,  married  to  Miss ,  third  daughter  of ,' 

says  the  statistical  and  ever-prompt  Mr.  Rapblte,  (who,  the  Doctor  remarks,  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  white  child  bom  on  this  island.)  The  Doctor 
professionally  attended  the  family  through  several  generations,  and  thus  a  stream 
of  valuable  information  is  poured  out  upon  the  desired  subject.* 

One  of  his  friends,  who  will  be  recognized  by  his  initials,  has,  in 
the  following  imprompta  verses,  written  some  years  ago,  in  the 
album  of  one  of  the  family,  sketched  very  faithfully  a  portrait  o{ 
the  medical  Nestor  of  New-York : 

*  Db.  FftAHCB  was  a  frequent  eontrlbotor  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Kbiorsrbockib  Maoa- 
tsan.  In  one  of  hit  articles  there  la  a  rich  diiplaj  of  aneodoticul  matter  touching  the  career  of 
both  OooKs  and  KsAV.  The  Doctor's  epitaph  on  Cookb*s  Monument  in  St.  Paul^  Ohurch-yard  Is 
wklelj  known  and  appreciated  for  Its  correctness.  Dr.  Fr^hcis,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hosacx, 
edited  the  Amtriean  and  MeOieal  BegUt&r,  and  with  Drs.  Dtckhab  and  Dick  the  Kcw^  York 
Medical  and  PhyHeal  JaunuU,  The  Family  Moffomins,  Knapp'9  Amerioan  Siographyt 
Watson^t  Annals^  and  Ihtnlap'9  MUtoHes  o/tM  Staffs  and  ArU  qfDeHffny  also  owed  much  to 
bis  fertUe  pen.  The  following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  Dootob's  writings.  We  have  recently 
be*rd  that  his  medical  papers  will  shortly  he  gathered  for  publication : 

rirat:  An  Address  before  the  Horticultural  Societj,  New- York,  1S80. 

Second:  An  Address  delivered  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Phllolezian  Soclo^  of  Columbia 
Oollege,  New-Tork,  May  15, 1881. 

Tkird  :  Letter  on  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  New-Tork,  1883. 

Fourth:  Observations  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon,  Livingston  Oounty,  KewTork,  1884. 

J\/th :  Discourse  upon  the  opening  of  the  New  Hall  of  the  New-York  I^reenm  of  Natural  Ui»> 
torr.  New- York,  1851. 

JSMh:  Anniversary  Discourse  before  the  New- York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Now- York,  1847. 

S^nenih:  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  1848. 

Siffklh:  Address  to  the  President-elect,  VAUEimirB  Morr,  1840. 

IfUUh :  Old  New-York ;  or,  Reminiscences  of  the  Past  Sixty  Years,  1858. 
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'THB         DOOTOa. 

*  Who  roamfl  the  town  from  morn  tQl  night, 
Dispensing  health  from  left  to  right, 

And  doing  good  with  all  his  might  ? 

The  DocTOB. 

*  Who  with  facetious  word  and  smile, 
The  heart  of  patients  doth  beguile, 
More  than  the  Ante  of  Mr.  Kyle  ? 

The  Doctor. 

*  Who  bears  the  lining  features  strong, 
That  to  our  country's  sage  belong, 
Whose  praises  are  his  constant  song  ? 

The  DocTOB. 

*  Who  by  the  hour  can  facts  relate, 

Of  men  who  raled  the  schools  or  state, 
A  votary  of  the  truly  great  ? 

TheDocTOB. 

*  Who  old  phymcians  by  the  score, 
With  Clax  and  Kans,  or  Hannah  Mobe, 
In  fond  remembrance  will  explore  ? 

The  DocTOB. 

'  Who  on  the  sick-bed  oil  hath  seen, 
Trumbull  and  Gabcia,  Gooee  andoKEAX, 
And  other  geniuses  I  ween  ? 

The  DocTOB. 

*  Whose  head  by  waving  hoar-locks  crowned, 
With  varied  knowledge  doth  abound, 

And  thoughts  vivacious  and  profound  ? 
The  DocTOB. 

*  Who,  on  some  memorable  night, 
Gives  mental  eincures  delight, 

And  fills  aU  envious  rogues  with  spite  P 
The  DocTOB. 

*  Who,  with  a  never-fiiiling  zest, 
In  pleasant  intervals  of  rest. 

Gives  hearty  welcome  to  each  guest  ? 

The  DocTOB. 

^  Who  on  the  sofa  loves  to  sit, 
And  see  hb  wife  beside  him  knit, 
While  scintillates  her  ready  wit  P 

The  DocTOB. 

*  And  when  the  cruel  bell  doth  ring. 

Who  frowning  from  the  couch  doth  spring, 
Doff  his  gray  jacket  and  take  wing  P 

The  DoGTOB. 

*  Who  comfort  often  doth  forego, 
And  meet  the  rage  of  sun  or  snow, 

Because  he  never  can  say  no  f  , 

The  DocTOB. 
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*  Who  thinks  that  Pleasnre  comprehends, 
Books  where  great  truth  with  reason  blends, 
Green  tea,  cigars,  and  genial  friends  ? 

TheDooroB. 

*  What  ornithologist  so  strange, 
For  all  the  birds  that  air  do  range 

His  darling  Bawk§  *  would  ne^er  exchange  ? 
TheDocTOB. 

*  Who  wears  the  academic  bay,  f 

For  honor  more  than  gold  doth  pray, 
And  likes  a  chat  with  Rapzltk  ?  i 

TheboOTOS. 


TH2B     BLT7B-B1ELLS     OP     KSW-BNQLAKD. 

Tbx  roses  are  ajregal  troop, 

And  humble  folks  the  didsies ; 
But,  Blue-bells  of  New-England, 

To  jou  I  give  mj  praises : 
To  you,  fair  phantoms  in  the  sun. 

Whom  merry  Spring  discovers, 
With  blue-birds  for  your  laureates, 

And  honey-bees  for  lovers  I 

The  south-wind  breathes,  and  lo  t  ye  throng 

This  rugged  land  of  ours : 
Methinks  the  pale  blue  clouds  of  May 

Drop  down,  and  turn  to  flowers  1 
By  cottage-doors,  along  the  roads, 

You  show  your  winsome  faces. 
And,  like  the  spectre  lady,  haunt 

The  lonely  woodland  places  1 

All  night  your  eyes  are  closed  In  sleep. 

But  open  at  the  dawning ; 
Such  simple  faith  as  yours  can  see 

GoD^s  coming  in  the  morning. 
Tou  lead  me,  by  your  holiness, 

To  pleasant  ways  of  duty : 
Tou  set  my  thoughts  to  melody. 

Ton  fill  me  with  your  beauty. 

And  you  are  like  the  eyes  I  lore. 

So  modest  and  so  tender, 
Just  touched  with  moming^s  glorious  Ught, 

And  evening's  gentle  splendor. 
Long  may  the  heavens  give  you  rain, 

The  sun-shine  its  caresses, 
Long  may  the  little  giil  I  love 

Entwine  you  in  her  tresses !  t.  B.  Aumtos. 

•  Ber.  Dr.  Hawks. 

t  He  WM  lonf  Prttflidont  of  the  N«w-Tork  Aoademj  of  Madlelne. 

X  QwoMOM  B.  Bapslti,  bq.,  a  Toaen^lo  KHioxiaaoaKn  friend,  of  Hngoeaet  deioent  and  anU- 
^pmrlan  knowledge. 

VOL.   LII.  12 
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THE        GOLDEN        INOO.T. 

I  HAD  just  retired  to  rest,  with  my  eyes  almost  blind  with  the 
study  of  a  new  work  on  Physiology,  by  M.  Brown-Sequard,  when 
the  night-bell  was  pulled  violently. 

It  was  winter,  and  I  confess  1  grumbled  as  I  rose  and  went 
down  stairs  to  open  the  door.  Twice  that  week  I  had  been 
aroused  long  after  mid-night  on  the  most  trivial  causes.  Once,  to 
attend  u^n  the  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  family,  who  had  cut  his 
thumb  with  a  pen-knife,  which,  it  seems,  he  insisted  on  taldng  to 
bed  with  himu  And  once  to  restore  a  young  gentleman  to  con- 
sciousness, who  had  been  found  by  his  horrified  parent  stretched 
insensible  on  the  stair^uise.  Diachylon  in  the  one  case,  and  am- 
monia in  the  other,  were  all  that  my  patients  required ;  and  I  had 
a  faint  suspicion  that  the  present  sunmions  was  perhaps  occasioned 
by  no  case  more  necessitous  than  those  I  have  quotea.  I  was  too 
young  in  my  profession,  however,  to  neglect  opportunities.  It  is 
only  when  a  physician  rises  to  a  very  large  practice  that  he  can 
afford  to  be  mhuman.  I  was  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  so  I 
humbly  opened  my  door. 

A  woman  was  standing  ankle-deep  in  the  snow  that  lay  upon 
the  stoop.  I  caught  but  a  dim  glimpse  of  her  form,  for  the  night 
was  cloudy ;  but  I  could  hear  her  teeth  rattling  like  castanets,  and 
as  the  sharp  wind  blew  her  clothes  close  to  her  form,  I  could  de- 
tect from  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines  that  she  was  very  scantily 
supplied  with  raiment. 

^  Come  in,  come  in,  my  good  woman,'  I  said  hastily,  for  the 
wind  seemed  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  of  malonff  itself 
at  home  in  my  hall,  and  was  rapidly  fordng  an  entrance  &ough 
the  half-open  door.  '  Come  in,  you  can  tdl  me  all  you  have  to 
oommunicate  inside.' 

She  slipped  in  like  a  ghost,  and  I  dosed  fhe  door.  While  I  was 
striking  a  light  in  m;^  office,  I  could  hear  her  teeth  still  clicking 
out  in  the  dark  hall,  till  it  seemed  as  if  some  skeleton  was  chatter- 
ing. As  soon  as  I  obtained  a  light  I  begged  her  to  enter  the 
room,  and  without  occupying  myself  particularly  about  her  ap- 
pearance, asked  her  abruptly  what  her  business  was. 

'  My  father  has  met  with  a  severe  accident,'  she  said,  '  and  re- 

r*res  instant  surgical  aid.    I  entreat  you  to  oome  to  him  inmxe- 
tely.' 

The  freshness  and  the  melody  of  her  voice  startled  me.  Such 
voices  rarely  if  ever  issue  from  any  but  beautiful  forms.  I  looked 
at  her  attentively,  but  owing  to  a  nondescript  species  of  shawl  in 
which  her  head  was  wrapped,  I  could  discern  nothin^^  beyond 
what  seemed  to  be  a  pale,  thin  face,  and  large  eyes.  Her  dress 
was  lamentable.  An  old  sUk,  of  a  color  now  unrecognizable,  clung 
to  her  figure  in  those  limp  folds  whioh  are  so  eloquent  of  misery. 
The  creases  where  it  had  been  folded  were  worn  nearly  through 
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and  through,  and  the  edges  of  the  skirt  had  decayed  into  a  species 
of  irregular  fringe,  which  was  clotted  and  discolored  with  mud. 
Her  Aoes  -7-  which  were  bat  halfconcealed  by  this  scanty  gar- 
ment — •  werer  shapeless  and  soft  with  moisture.  Her  hands  were 
hidden  under  the  ends  of  the  shawl  which  covered  her  head,  and 
hung  down  over  a  bust,  the  outlines  of  which,  although  angular, 
seemed  to  possess  a  certain  grace. 

A  nameless  air  of  mystery  which  seemed  to  hang  over  this 
wretched  edifice,  created  in  me  a  certain  curiosity.  Poverty,  when 
partially  shrouded,  seldom  fiiils  to  interest ;  witness  the  statue  of 
the  Yelled  Beggar,  by  Monti. 

*  In  what  manner  was  your  father  hurt  ? '  I  asked  in  a  tone 
considerably  softened  from  the  one  in  which  I  put  my  first  ques- 
tion. 

^  He  blew  himself  up.  Sir,  and  is  terribly  wounded.' 

*  Ah  1    He  is  in  some  &otory  then  ? ' 
*'  No,  Sir,  he  is  a  chemist.' 

'  A  chemist  —  why,  he  is  a  brother  professionaL  Wait  an  in- 
stant and  I  will  slip  on  my  coat  and  go  with  you.  Do  you  live 
fiu"  from  here  ? ' 

^  In  the  Seventh  Avenue,  not  more  than  two  blocks  from  the  end 
of  this  street.' 

^  So  much  the  better.  We  will  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes. 
Did  you  leave  any  one  in  attendance  on  him  ? ' 

*  Ko,  Sir.  He  will  allow  no  one  but  myself  to  enter  his  labora- 
tory.   And  injured  as  he  is,  I  could  not  induce  him  to  quit  it.' 

*  Indeed  I  He  is  engaged  in  some  great  discovery,  perhaps  ?  I 
have  known  such  cases.' 

We  were  passing  under  a  lamp-post,  and  the  woman  suddenly 
turned  and  glared  at  me  with  a  look  of  such  wild  terror,  that  for 
an  instant  I  mvolnntarily  glanced  round  me  under  tiie  impression 
that  some  terrible  peril,  unseen  by  me,  was  menadng  us  both. 

*  Do  n't  —  do  n't  ask  me  any  questions,'  she  said  breathlessly. 
*  He  win  tell  you  all  you  want.  But  do,  oh  1  do  hasten  —  good 
God  I  he  may  be  dead  by  Uiis  time  I ' 

I  made  no  reply,  but  sJlowed  her  to  gra^  my  hand,  which  she 
did  with  a  bony,  nervous  clutch,  and  endeavored  with  some  difii- 
cnlty  to  keep  pace  with  the  long  strides  —  I  might  well  call  them 
bounds,  for  they  seemed  the  springs  of  a  wild  animal  rather  than 
the  pace  of  a  young  girl  —  with  which  she  covered  the  ground. 
Not  a  word  more  was  uttered  until  we  stopped  before  a  shabby 
old-&shioned  tenement  house  in  the  Seventh  Avenue,  not  far 
above  Twenty-third  Street.  She  pushed  the  door  open  with  a 
oonvulfidve  pressure,  and  still  retainm^  hold  of  my  hand,  literally 
dragged  me  up-stairs,  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  back  off-shoot  to 
the  main  buil<ung,  as  high,  perhaps,  as  the  fourth  story.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  I  found  myself  m  a  moderately-sized  chamber,  lit  by  a 
single  lamp.  In  one  comer,  stretched  motionless  on  a  wretched 
paUet-bed,  I  beheld  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  my  patient. 
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*  He  is  there,' said  the  girl ;  ^gotohim.  See  if  he  is  dead  —  I 
dare  not  look.' 

I  made  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  throueh  the  numberless  di- 
lapidated chemical  instrunents  with  which  the  room  was  crowded. 
A  French  chafing-dish,  supported  on  an  iron  tripod,  had  been 
over-turned  and  was  lying  across  the  floor,  while  the  charcoal,  still 
warm,  was  scattered  around  in  various  directions.  Crucibles, 
alembics,  and  retorts  were  confiisedly  piled  in  various  comers,  and 
on  a  small  table  I  saw  distributed  in  separate  bottles  a  number  of 
mineral  and  metallio  substances,  which  I  recognized  as  antimony, 
mercury,  plumbago,  arsenic,  borax,  etc.  It  was  veritably  the 
apartment  of  a  poor  chemist.  All  the  apparatus  had  the  air  of  be- 
ing bought  second-hand.  There  was  none  of  that  lustre  of  ezqui* 
sitely  annealed  glass,  and  highly  polished  metals,  which  dazzles 
one  m  the  laboratory  of  the  prosperous  analyst.  The  make-shifts 
of  poverty  were  every  where  visible.  The  crucibles  were  broken, 
or  gallipots  were  used  instead  of  crucibles.  The  colored  tests 
were  not  in  the  usual  transparent  vials,  but  were  placed  in  ordi- 
nary black  bottles.  There  is  nothing  more  melancholy  than  to  be- 
hold Science  or  Art  in  distress.  A  threadbare  scholar,  a  tattered 
book,  or  a  battered  violin,  are  mute  appeals  to  our  sympathies. 

I  approached  the  wretched  pallet-bed  on  which  the  victim  of 
chemistry  was  lying.  He  breathed  heavily,  and  had  his  head 
turned  toward  the  wall.  I  lifted  his  arm  gently  to  arouse  his  at- 
tention. 

^  How  eoes  it,  my  poor  Mend  ? '  I  asked  hinu  ^  Where  are 
you  hurt  f' 

In  a  moment,  as  if  startled  by  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  spranz 
up  in  his  bed,  and  cowered  up  against  the  wall  nke  a  wild  animid 
driven  to  bay. 

*  Who  are  you  ?  I  do  nt  know  you.  Who  brought  you  here  ? 
You  are  a  stranger.  How  dare  you  come  into  my  private  rooms 
to  spy  upon  me  r» 

^d  as  he  uttered  this  rapidly  with  a  frightful  nervous  eneigy, 
I  beheld  a  pale  distorted  &ce,  draped  with  long  gray  hair,  glarmg 
at  me  with  a  mingled  expression  of  fury  and  terror. 

'  I  am  no  spy,'  I  answered  mildly.  *  I  heard  that  you  had  met 
with  an  accident,  and  have  come  to  cure  you.  I  am  Doctor 
Luxor,  and  here  is  my  card.' 

The  old  man  took  the  card  and  scanned  it  eiM^erly. 

^  You  are  a  physician  f '  he  inquired  ^tmstmlly. 

*•  And  surgeon  also.' 

*  You  are  boxmd  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  your  pa- 
tients.' 

*  Undoubtedly.' 

^  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  hurt,'  he  continued  fiiintly,  half  sinking 
back  in  the  bed. 

I  seized  the  oppportunity  to  make  a  brief  examination  of  his 
body.    I  found  tnat  the  arms,  a  portion  of  the  chest,  and  some  of 
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the  &ce  terribly  scorched ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  apprehended  bat  pain. 

'  You  wilFnot  reveal  any  thmg  that  you  may  learn  here  ? '  said 
the  old  man,  feebly  fixing  his  eyes  on  my  face  while  I  was  apply- 
ing some  soothing  ointment  to  the  bums.    ^  You  will  promise  me  r ' 

1  nodded  assent. 

*  Then  I  will  trust  you.    Cure  me  —  I  will  pay  you  welL» 

I  could  scarce  help  smiling.  If  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  conscious  of 
millions  of  ducats  in  his  colers,  had  been  addressing  some  leech 
of  the  period,  he  could  not  have  spoken  with  a  loftier  air  than  this 
inhabitant  of  the  fourth  story  of  a  tenement  house  in  the  Serenth 
Avenue. 

^  You  must  keep  quiet,'  I  answered.  ^  Let  nothing  irritate  you. 
I  will  leave  a  compoung  draught  with  your  daughter,  which  she 
will  ffive  you  immediatdy.  I  will  see  you  in  the  morning.  You 
will  be  well  in  a  week.' 

*  Thank  God  ! '  came  in  a  murmur  from  a  dusk  comer  near  the 
door.  I  turned  and  beheld  the  dim  outline  of  the  girl  standing 
with  clasped  hands  in  the  gloom,  and  projecting  eager  eyes 
through  the  dim  chamber. 

*  My  daughter ! '  screamed  the  old  man,  once  more  leaping  up 
in  the  bed  with  renewed  vitality.  ^  You  have  seen  her  then  ? 
when  ?  where  ?    Oh  I  may  a  thousand  cur ' 

*  Father  I  fetherl  Anything  —  anything  but  that.  Don't, 
do  n^  curse  me  I '  and  the  poor  girl,  rushing  in,  flung  herself  sob- 
bing on  her  knees  beside  his  pallet. 

*  Ah  I  Brigand  I  you  are  there,  are  you  f  Sir,'  said  he,  turn* 
ing  to  me,  ^  I  am  the  most  unhappy  n:ian  in  the  world.  Talk 
of  Sysiphus  rolling  the  ever-recoilmg  stone — of  Prometheus 
piawed  by  the  vulture  since  the  birth  of  Time.  The  fa- 
bles yet  hve.  There  is  my  rock,  forever  crushing  me  back. 
There  is  my  eternal  vulture  feeding  upon  my  heart  I  There  — 
there  —  there  I'  and  with  an  awful  gesture  of  malediction  and 
hatred,  he  pointed  with  his  wounded  hand,  swathed  and  shapeless 
with  bandages,  at  the  cowering,  sobbing,  wordless  woman  by  his 
side. 

I  was  too  much  horror-stricken  to  attempt  even  to  soothe  him. 
The  anger  of  blood  against  blood  has  an  electric  power  which  par- 
alyzes bystanders. 

*  Listen  to  me,  Sir,'  he  continued,  ^  while  I  skin  this  painted  vi- 
per. I  have  your  oath.  You  will  not  reveal  I  am  an  alchemist. 
Sir.  Since  I  was  twenty-two  years  old,  I  have  pursued  the  won- 
derful and  subtle  secret.  Yes  I  to  unfold  the  mysterious  Rose 
guarded  with  such  terrible  thorns,  to  decipher  the  wondrous  Table 
of  Emerald,  to  accomplish  the  mystic  nuptials  of  the  Bed  King 
and  the  Wliite  Queen,  to  marry  them  soxil  to  soul  and  body  to 
body  forever  and  ever,  in  the  exact  proportions  of  land  and  wa- 
ter, such  has  been  my  sublime  aim — such  has  been  the  splendid 
feat  that  I  have  accomplished.' 

I  recognized  at  a  glance  in  this  incomprehensible  &rrago  the 
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argot  of  the  true  alohemist.  Riplej,  Flame],  and  others  have  sap- 
plied  the  world  in  their  works  with  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
scientific  Bedlam. 

^  Two  years  since,'  continued  the  poor  man,  growing  more  and 
more  excited  with  every  word  that  he  uttered ;  ^  two  years  since, 
I  succeeded  in  solving  the  great  problem  —  in  transmuting  the 
baser  metals  into  gold.  None  but  mvseL^  that  girl,  and  God  knows 
the  privations  I  had  suffered  up  to  that  time.  Food,  clothing,  air, 
exercise,  every  thing  but  shelter,  was  sacrificed  toward  the  one 
great  end.  Success  at  last  crowned  mv  labors.  That  which  Ni- 
cholas Flamel  did  in  1382,  that  which  George  Ripley  did  at 
Rhodes  in  1460,  that  which  Alexander  Sethon  and  Michael  Scadi- 
voffius  did  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  did  in  1856.    I  made 

fold  1  I  said  to  myself:  ^  I  will  astonish  New- York  more  than 
'lamel  did  Paris.'  He  was  a  poor  copyist,  and  suddenly  launched 
into  magnificence.  I  had  scarce  a  rag  to  my  back  -^  I  would  rival 
the  Medicis.  I  made  gold  every  day.  I  toiled  night  and  morn- 
ing —  for  I  must  tell  you  that  I  never  was  able  make  more  than 
a  certain  quantity  at  a  time,  and  that  by  a  process  almost  entirely 
dissimilar  to  those  hinted  at  in  those  books  of  alchemv  I  had 
hitherto  consulted ;  but  I  had  no  doubt  that  &cility  would  come 
with  experience,  and  that  ere  long  I  would  be  able  to  eclipse  in 
wealth  the  richest  sovereigns  of  the  earth. 

^  So  I  toiled  on.  Day  after  day  I  gave  to  this  gpl  here  what 
gold  I  succeeded  in  fabricating,  telling  her  to  store  it  away,  after 
supplying  our  necessities.  I  was  astonished  to  perceive  that  we 
lived  as  poorly  as  ever.  I  reflected,  however,  that  it  was  perhaps 
a  commendable  piece  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  my  daughter. 
Doubtless,  I  said,  she  argues  that  the  less  we  spend  the  sooner  we 
shall  accumulate  a  capit^  wherewith  to  live  at  ease ;  so  thinkin|^ 
her  course  a  wise  one,  I  did  not  reproach  her  with  her  niggardh- 
ness,  but  toiled  on  amid  want  with  closed  li^s. 

'  The  gold  which  I  &bricated  was,  as  I  said  before,  of  an  inva- 
riable size,  namely,  a  little  ingot  worth  perhaps  thirty  or  forty-five 
dollars.  In  two  years  I  calcinated  that  I  had  made  five  hundred 
of  these  ingots,  which,  rated  at  an  average  of  thirty  dollars  a  piece> 
would  amount  to  the  gross  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  After 
deducting  our  slight  expenses  for  two  years,  we  ought  to  have 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars  left.  It  was  time,  I  thought,  to 
indemnify  myself  for  my  years  of  suffering,  and  surround  my  child 
and  myself  with  such  moaerate  comforts  as  our  means  allowed.  I 
went  to  my  daughter  and  explained  to  her  that  I  desired  to  make 
an  encroachment  upon  our  little  hoard.  To  my  utter  amazement 
she  burst  into  tears  and  told  me  that  she  had  not  ffot  a  dollar ; 
that  the  entire  of  our  wealth  had  been  stolen  from  her.  Almost 
overwhelmed  by  this  new  misfortune,  I  in  vain  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover from  her  in  what  manner  our  savings  had  been  plundered. 
She  could  afford  me  no  explanation,  beyond  what  I  might  gather 
from  an  abundance  of  sobs  and  a  copious  fiow  of  tears. 

'  It  was  a  bitter  blow.  Doctor,  but '  nil  detperandum '  was  my 
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motto,  so  I  went  to  work  at  my  cracible  again  with  redoubled  en 
er^)  and  made  an  in^ot  nearly  every  second  day.  I  determined 
this  time  to  put  them  in  some  secure  place  myself;  but  the  very 
first  day  I  set  my  apparatus  in  order  for  the  projection,  the  girl 
Marian  —  that  is  my  daughter's  name  —  came  weeping  to  me,  and 
implored  of  me  to  allow  her  to  take  care  of  our  treasure.  I  re- 
fused her  decisively,  saying  that  having  found  her  already  incapa- 
.  ble  of  filling  the  trust,  I  could  place  no  faith  in  her  aeain.  But 
she  persisted,  clung  to  my  nedc,  threatened  to  abandon  me,  in 
short,  used  so  many  of  the  bad  but  irresistible  arguments  knowii  to 
women,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refiise  her.  She  has  since  that 
time  continued  to  take  the  ingots. 

*  Yet  you  behold,'  continued  the  old  alchemist  casting  an  inex« 
pressibly  mournful  glance  around  the  wretched  apartment,  ^  you 
see  the  way  we  live.  Our  food  is  insufficient  and  of  bad  quality ; 
we  never  buy  any  clothes ;  the  rent  of  this  hole  is  a  mere  nothing. 
What  am  I  to  think  of  the  wretched  girl  who  plunges  me  into  this 
misery  ?  Is  she  a  miser,  think  you  ?  or  a  female  gamester  ?  or — 
or  —  does  she  squander  it  riotously  in  places  I  know  not  of?  O 
doctor,  doctor!  do  not  blame  me  if  I  heap  imprecations  on  her 
head,  for  I  have  suffered  bitterly  1 '  The  poor  man  here  closed 
his  eyes,  and  sank  back  groaning  on  his  bea. 

This  singular  narrative  excited  in  me  the  strangest  emotions.  I 
glanced  at  the  girl  Marian,  who  had  been  ar  patient  listener  to 
these  horrible  accusations  of  cupidity,  and  never  did  I  behold  a 
more  anffelio  air  of  redgnation  than  was  spread  over  her  counte- 
nance. It  was  im  ossible  that  any  one  with  those  pure,  limpid 
eyes,  that  calm,  broad  forehead,  that  child-like  mouth,  could  be 
such  a  mcmster  of  avarice  or  deceit  as  the  old  man  represented. 
The  thing  was  plain  enough ;  the  alchemist  was  mad  —  what  al- 
chemist was  there  ever  who  was  not  ?  —  and  his  insanity  had  taken 
this  terrible  shape.  I  felt  an  inexpressible  pity  move  my  heart  for 
this  poor  girl,  whose  youth  was  burdened  with  such  an  awful  sor- 
row. 

^  What  is  your  name  ? '  I  asked  the  old  man,  taking  his  tremu- 
lous fevered  hand  in  mine. 

*  William  Blakelock,'  he  answered.  ^  I  come  of  an  old  Saxon 
stock,  Sir,  that  bred  true  men  and  women  in  former  days.  God  1 
how  did  ,it  ever  come  to  pass  that  such  a  one  as  that  girl  there 
ever  sprang  firom  our  line  1 ' 

The  glance  of  loathing  and  contempt  that  he  cast  at  her,  made 
me  shudder. 

^  Iday  you  not  be  mistaken  in  your  daughter  ? '  I  said  very 
mildly;  ^delusions  with  regard  to  alchemy  are,  or  have  been, 
very  common ' 

^  What,  Sir?'  cried  the  old  man,  bounding  in  his  bed.  *What? 
do  you  doubt  that  gold  can  be  made?  Do  you  know,  Sir,  that 
M.  C.  Theodore  Tifiereau  made  gold  at  Paris  in  the^  year  1854  in 
the  presence  of  M.  Level,  the  assayer  of  the  Imperial  Mint,  and 
the  result  of  the  experiments  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
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on  the  sixteenth  of  October  of  the  same  year  ?  Bnt  sta^,  you  shall 
have  better  proof  yet.  I  will  pay  you  with  one  of  my  mgots,  and 
you  shall  attend  me  until  I  am  well  ^—    Qet  me  an  ingot  I ' 

This  last  command  was  addressed  to  Marian,  who  was  still  kneel- 
ing close  to  her  Other's  bedndde.  I  observed  her  with  some  curi- 
osity as  this  mandate  was  issaed.  She  became  yeiy  pale,  clasped 
her  hands  convulsiyely,  bat  neither  moyed  nor  made  any  rei^y. 

^  Get  me  an  ingot,  I  say  1 '  reiterated  the  alchiemist  passionatelj. 

She  fixed  her  large  eyes  imploringly  upon  him.  Her  hps  quivered, 
and  two  huge  tears  roUed  slowly  down  her  white  cheeks. 

*  Obey  me,  wretched  girl,'  cried  the  old  man  in  an  agitated 
voice,  *'  or  I  swear  by  aU  that  I  reverence  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
that  I  will  lay  my  curse  upon  you  forever  I ' 

I  felt  for  an  instant  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  interfere,  and  spare 
the  girl  the  anguish  that  she  was  so  evidently  suffering ;  bat  a 
powerful  curiosity  to  see  how  this  strange  scene  would  terminate 
withheld  me. 

The  last  threat  of  her  father,  uttered  as  it  was  with  a  terrible 
vehemence,  seemed  to  appall  Marian.  She  rose  with  a  sudden 
leap,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  her,  and  rushing  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, returned  with  a  small  object  in  her  hand,  which  she  plaoed 
in  my  hand,  and  then  flung  herself  in  a  chair  in  a  distant  comer 
of  the  room  weeping  bitterly. 

'  You  see  —  you*  see,'  said  the  old  man  sarcastically,  ^  how  re- 
luctantly she  parts  with  it.    Take  it.  Sir,  it  is  yours.' 

It  was  a  snudl  bar  of  metal.  I  examined  it  carefully,  poised  it 
in  my  hand  —  the  color,  weight,  every  thing  announcea  that  it 
really  was  gold, 

*  You  doubt  its  genuineness,  perhaps  ? '  continued  the  alchemist. 
'  There  are  acids  on  yonder  table — test  it.' 

I  confess  that  I  did  doubt  its  genuineness,  but  after  I  had  acted 
upon  the  old  man's  suggestion,  bXL  further  suspicion- was  rendered 
impossible.  It  was  gold  of  the  highest  purity.  I  was  astounded. 
Was  then,  after  all,  this  man's  tale  a  truth  ?  Was  his  daughter, 
that  fiur,  angelic-looking  creature  a  demon  of  avarice,  or  a  slave 
to  worse  passions?  I  felt  bewildered.  I  had  never  met  with 
any  thing  so  incomprehensible.  I  looked  from  &ther  to  daughter 
in  the  blankest  amazement.  I  suppose  that  my  countenance  be- 
trayed my  astonishment,  for  the  ola  man  said : 

*  I  perceive  that  you  are  surprised.  Well,  that  is  natural.  You 
had  a  richt  to  think  me  mad,  tmtil  I  proved  myself  sane.' 

^  Bnt,  Mr.  Blakelock,'  I  said^ '  I  resuly  cannot  take  this  gold.  I 
have  no  right  to  it.    I  cannot  in  justice  charge  so  large  a  fee.' 

'Take  it  —  take  it,'  he  answered  impatiently,  *your  fee  will 
amount  to  that  before  I  am  weU ;  beside,'  he  added  mysteriously, 
*  I  wish  to  secure  your  friendship.  I  wish  that  you  should  protect 
me  from  Her,'  and  he  pointed  his  poor  bandaged  hand  at  Marian. 

My  eye  followed  his  gesture,  and  I  caught  the  glance  that  re- 
plied. A  glance  of  horror,  distrust,  despair.  The  beautiful  fiuse 
was  distorted  into  positive  ugliness. 
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I  iipr-v-  rose  to  eo.  This  domestic  tragedy  sickened  mo.  Thi>' 
tigjathcir  cf  hvocd  acaiast  blood  was  too  horrible  to  witness.  I 
wrote  a  ^reserip^ioaibr  the  old  man,  led  directions  as  to  the  re> 
■eval  ni  :lie  di^aangs  Toqwa  his  bomSy  and  bidding  him  good  night 
hastene-i  towmrds  the  door. 

Wt£e  I  wss  fambfing  on  the  dark,  crazy  huiding  for  the  stair- 
ease.  I  ibX  a  band  laid  od  mv  arm. 

*  Doctor/  whispered  a  voice  that  I  reco^:mzed  as  Marian  Blake- 
lock'^  *I>octor«  hare  yon  any  compassion  m  your  heart  f  ^ 

*"  I  bcpe  sow'  I  answered  shortly,  shaking  off  her  hand  —  her  touch 
fined  rae  with  loathing. 

'Hadi!  donn  talk  so  loud.  If  yon  have  any  pity  in  your  nn* 
karcy  gire  me  back,  I  entreat  of  yon,  that  gold  ingot  wLioh  my 
h&er  gave  yoa  this  erening.* 

^Great  Hearen ! '  said  I,  *can  it  be  possible  that  so  fair  a  wo- 
man can  be  such  a  mercenary,  shameless  wretch  ?  ' 

^Ahl  yon  know  not — I  oannot  tell  youl  Do  not  judge  mo 
faanh^.  I  can  God  to  witness  that  I  am  not  what  you  deem  nie. 
Some  day  or  other  yon  will  know — but,'  she  added,  interrupt iuuf 
hersdf^  'the  in^t — where  is  it  ?  I  must  haye  it.  My  litu  de- 
pends on  yonr  giving  it  to  me.' 

'Take  it,  impostor ! '  I  cried,  placing  it  in  her  hand,  thnt  oIoMed 
on  it  with  a  horrible  eagerness.  'I  never  intended  to  keep  it. 
Gold  made  under  the  same  roof  that  covers  such  as  you,  must  be 
accoraed.' 

So  saying,  heedless  of  the  nervous  effort  she  made  to  dotaui  me, 
I  stumbled  down  the  stairs  and  walked  hastily  home. 
^  The  next  morning  while  I  was  in  my  office,  smoking  my  matu- 
tinal cigar,  and  speculating  over  the  singular  character  of  my  ac- 
quaintances of  last  night,  the  door  opened,  and  Marian  lilakeloek 
entered.  She  had  the  same  look  of  terror  that  I  had  observed 
the  evening  before,  and  she  panted  as  if  she  had  been  rutmin^  fant. 
'Father  has  got  out  of  bed,'  she  gasped  out,  ^  and  insists  on 
going  on  with  his  alchemy.    Will  it  kiU  him  ? ' 

'Not  exactly,'  I  answered  coldly.  'It  were  bettor  that  he 
kept  quiet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  inflammation.  However, 
yoa  need  not  to  be  alarmed,  his  bums  are  not  at  all  dangerous,  al* 
thon^h  painful.' 

'  l^ank  God  —  thank  God  ! '  she  cried  in  the  most  impas^sionate 
accents,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  what  she  was  doing,  she  seized 
my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

'  There,  that  will  do,'  I  said,  withdrawing  my  hand,  *  you  nrv 
under  no  obligations  to  me.  You  had  better  go  back  to  your 
father.' 

*'  I  can't  go,'  she  answered, '  you  despise  me  —  is  it  not  so  ? ' 
I  made  no  reply. 

'  You  think  me  a  monster  —  a  criminal.  When  you  went  home 
last  night,  you  were  wonder-struck  that  so  vile  a  creaturo  as  I 
should  have  so  fair  a  face.' 
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^  You  embarrass  me,  Madam,'  I  said  in  my  most  chilling  tone. 
'  Pray,  relieve  me  from  this  unpleasant  position.' 

*  Wsdt !  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  think  ill  of  me.  You 
are  good  and  kind,  and  I  desire  to  possess  your  esteem.  You  little 
know  how  I  love  my  fether.' 

I  could  not  restrain  a  bitter  smile. 

*  You  do  not  believe  that  ?  Well,  I  will  convince  you.  I  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  all  last  night  with  myself,  but  am  now  re- 
solved. This  life  of  deceit  must  continue  no  longer.  Will  you 
hear  my  vindication  ? ' 

I  nodded  my  head.  The  wonderful  melody  of  her  voice,  and 
the  parity  of  her  features  were  charming  me  once  more.  I  half 
believed  m  her  innocence  already. 

*  My  father  has  told  you  a  portion  of  his  history.  But  he  did 
not  tell  you  that  his  continued  fidlures  in  his  search  after  the  secret 
of  metallic  transmutation  nearly  killed  him.  Two  years  ago,  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  working  every  day  at  his  mad  pur- 
iuit,  and  every  day  growing  weaker  and  more  emaciated.  I  saw 
that  if  hb  mind  was  not  reheved  in  some  way,  he  would  die.  The 
thought  was  madness  to  me,  for  I  loved  him  —  I  love  him  still  as 
a.  daughter  never  loved  a  father  before.  Durmg  all  these  years  of 
poverty  I  had  supported  the  house  with  my  needle ;  it  was  hard 
work,  but  I  did  it  —  I  do  it  still  1 ' 

*  What  ?  •  I  cried  startled,  *  does  not * 

'  Patience.  Hear  me  out.  *  My  father  was  dying  of  disappoint 
ment.  I  must  save  him.  By  incredible  exertions,  sitting  up  all 
night,  and  working  with  enormous  rapidity,  I  saved  about  thirty- 
ifive  dollars  in  notes.  These  I  exchanged  for  gold,  and  one  day 
when  my  fiither  was  not  looking,  I  cast  them  into  the  crucible  in 
which  he  was  making  one  of  his  vain  attempts  at  transmutation. 
God,  I  am  sure,  will  pardon  me  the  deception.  I  never  anticipated 
the  misery  it  would  lead  to. 

*  I  never  beheld  any  thing  like  the  joy  of  my  poor  &ther,  when, 
after  emptying  his  crucible,  he  found  a  deposit  of  pure  gold  at  the 
bottom.  He  wept,  and  danced,  and  san^,  and  built  such  castles 
in  the  air,  that  my  brain  turned  to  hear  him.  He  gave  me  the  in- 
£0t  to  keep,  and  went  to  work  at  his  alchemy  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  same  thing  occurred.  He  always  found  the  same  quantity  of 
gold  in  his  crucible.  I  alone  knew  the  secret.  He  was  happy, 
poor  man,  for  nearly  two  ^ears,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  amassing 
a  fortune.  I  all  the  while  plied  my  needle  for  our  daily  bread. 
When  he  asked  me  for  his  savings,  the  first  stroke  fell  upon  me. 
Then  it  was  that  I  recognized  the  folly  of  my  conduct.  I  could 
give  him  no  money.  I  never  had  any —  while  he  believed  that  I 
had  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  My  heart  was  nearly  broken  when 
I  found  that  he  had  conceived  the  most  injurious  suspicions  against 
me.  Yet  I  could  not  blame  him.  I  could  give  no  account  of  the 
treasure,  I  had  permitted  him  to  believe  was  in  my  possession.  I 
must  suffer  the  penalty  of  my  fault,  for  to  undeceive  him  would  be, 
I  felt,  to  kill  him.    I  remained  silent  then  and  suffered. 
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*  Ton  know  the  rest.  You  now  know  why  it  was  that  I  was  re- 
luctant to  pve  you  that  mgot  —  why  it  was  that  I  degraded  my- 
self so  fiur  as  to  ask  it  back.  It  was  the  only  means  I  had  of  con- 
tinuing a  deception  on  which  I  believed  my  Other's  life  depended. 
But  that  delusion  has  been  dispelled.  I  can  live  this  life  of  hypo- 
crisy no  longer.  I  cannot  exist,  and  hear  my  &ther,  whom  I 
love  so,  wither  me  daily  with  his  curses.  I  will  undeceive  him 
this  very  day  —  will  you  come  with  me,  for  I  fear  the  effect  on  his 
enfeebled  firame  ? ' 

*  Willingly,'  I  answered,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  ^  and  I  think 
that  no  absolute  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Now,  Marian,'  I 
added,  ^  let  me  ask  forgiveness  for  my  having  even  for  a  moment 
wounded  so  noble  a  heart.  You  are  truly  as  great  a  martyr,  as 
any  of  those  whose  sufferings  the  Church  perpetuates  in  altar-pieces.' 

*  I  knew  you  would  do  me  justice  when  you  knew  all,'  she  sobbed 
pressmg  my  hand,  ^  but  come.  I  am  on  nre.  Let  us  hasten  to  my 
mher's,  and  break  this  terror  to  him.' 

Wmor  we  reached  the  old  alchemist's  room,  we  found  him  busi- 
ily  engaged  over  a  crucible  which  was  placed  on  a  smaU  furnace, 
and  in  which  some  indiscribable  mixture  was  boiling.  He  looked 
tip  as  we  entered. 

*  No  fear  of  me.  Doctor,'  he  said  with  a  ghastly  smile, '  no  fear. 
I  must  not  allow  a  Uttle  physical  x)ain  to  interrupt  my  great  work, 
you  know.  By  the  way,  you  are  just  in  time.  In  a  few  moments 
the  marriage  of  the  Bied  King  and  White  Queen  will  be  accom- 
plished, as  George  Ripley  calls  the  great  act,  in  his  book  entitled, 
^Whe  liffdve  OtUeeJ  Yes,  Doctor,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  you  will 
see  me  make  pure,  red,  shining  gold  I '  And  the  poor  old  man 
smiled  triumphantly,  and  stirred  his  foolish  mixture  with  a  long 
rod,  which  he  held  with  dijfficulty  in  his  bandaged  hands.  It  was 
a  grievous  sight  for  a  man  of  any  feeling  to  witness. 

^  Father,'  said  Marian  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  advancing  a  little 
toward  the  poor  old  dupe,  *  I  want  your  forgiveness.' 

*  Ah,  Hypocrite  I  for  what  ?  Are  you  going  to  give  me  back 
my  gold?' 

'  No,  &ther,  but  for  the  deception  that  I  have  been  practising 
on  you  for  two  years ' 

*I  knew  it  —  I  knew  it,'  shouted  the  old  man  with  a  radiant 
countenance.  *  She  has  concealed  my  fourteen  thousand  dollars  all 
this  time,  and  now  comes  to  restore  thenu  I  will  forgive  her. 
Where  are  they,  Marian  ? ' 

'Father — it  must  come  out.  You  never  made  any  Rold.^  It 
was  I  who  saved  up  thirty-five  dollars,  and  I  used  to  slip  them  into 
your  crucible  when  your  back  was  turned — and  I  did  it  only  be- 
cause I  saw  that  you  were  dying  of  disappointment.  It  was  wrong, 
I  know  —  but,  fitther,  I  meant  well.  You'll  forgive. me,  won't 
you  ? » 

And  the  poor  girl  advanced  a  ste^  towards  the  alchemist.  He 
grew  deathly  pale,  and  staggered  as  if  about  to  &11.    The  next  in- 
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slant,  though,  he  recovered  himself  and  burst  into  a  horrible  sar- 
donic laugh.    Then  he  said  in  tones  full  of  the  bitterest  irony: 

'  A  conspiracy,  is  it  ?  Well  done,  Doctor  I  You  think  to  re- 
concile me  with  this  wretched  girl  by  trumping  up  this  story,  that 
I  have  been  for  two  years  a  dupe  of  her  filial  piety.  It's  dnmsy. 
Doctor,  and  is  a  total  &ilure.    Try  a^ain.' 

'  But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Blakelock,'  I  said  as  earnestly  as  I  could, 
'  I  believe  your  daughter's  statements  to  be  perfectly  true.  You 
will  find  it  to  be  so,  as  she  has  got  the  ingot  in  ner  possession  which 
so  often  deceived  you  into  the  belief  that  you  made  gold,  and  this 
you  will  certainly  find,  that  no  transmutation  has  t^en  place  in 
your  crucible.' 

'  Doctor,'  said  the  old  man  in  tones  of  the  most  settled  convic- 
tion, ^  you  are  a  fool.  That  girl  has  wheedled  you.  In  less  than 
a  minute  I  will  turn  you  out  a  piece  of  gold,  purer  than  any  the 
earth  produces.    Will  that  convince  you  r ' 

*•  That  will  convince  me,'  I  answered.  By  a  gesture  I  imposed 
silence  on  Marian,  who  was  about  to  speak  —  as  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  allow  the  old  man  to  be  Ids  own  undeceiver  —  and  wc 
awaited  the  coming  crisis. 

The  old  man,  stul  smiling  with  anticipated  triumph,  kept  bend- 
ing eagerly  over  his  crucible,  stirring  the  mijcture  with  his  rod,  and 
muttering  to  himself  all  the  time.  *  Now,'  I  heard  him  say,  *  it 
changes.  There  —  there's  the  scum.  And  now  the  green  and 
bronze  shades  fiit  across  it.  Oh !  the  beautiftd  green !  The  pre- 
cursor of  the  golden-red  hue,  that  tells  of  the  end  attained.  Ah ! 
now  the  golden-red  is  coming  —  slowly —  slowly  I  It  deepens,  it 
shines,  it  is  dazzUng !  Ah  I  I  have  it  I '  So  saying  he  caught  up 
his  crucible  in  a  chemist's  tongs,  and  bore  it  slowly  toward  the 
table  on  which  stood  a  brass  vessel 

*  Now,  incredulous  doctor ! '  he  cried,  *  come,  and  be  convinced,' 
and  immediately  commenced  carefully  pourine  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  into  the  brass  vessel.  When  the  crucible  was  quite  empty, 
he  turned  it  up,  and  called  me  again.  *  Come,  Doctor,  come,  and 
be  convinced.    See  for  yourself' 

'  See  first  if  there  is  any  gold  in  your  crucible,'  I  answered  with- 
out moving. 

He  laughed,  shook  his  head  derisively,  and  looked  into  the  cru- 
cible.   In  a  moment  he  grew  pale  as  death. 

*  Nothing ! '  he  cried.  '  On  I  a  jest !  a  jest !  There  must  be 
gold  somewhere.    Marian ! ' 

'  The  gold  is  here,  father,'  said  Marian,  drawing  the  ingot  firom 
her  pocket ;  *  it  is  all  we  ever  had.' 

*  Ah ! '  shrieked  the  poor  old  man,  as  he  let  the  empty  crucible 
fall,  and  staggered  toward  the  ingot  which  Marian  held  out  to 
him.  He  made  three  steps,  and  then  fell  on  his  face.  Marian 
rushed  toward  him,  and  tried  to  lifl  him,  but  could  not.  I  put 
her  aside  gently,  and  placed  my  hand  on  his  heart. 

'Marian,'  said  I,  '  it  is  perhaps  better  as  it  is.    He  is  dead ! ' 
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The  subtile  fluid  that  was  Umed 
By  FRAinLLiN's  magio  skill ; 

That  MoRSS  by  Science  has  enchained, 
To  senre  the  human  will : 


Whose  lightning  course  has  banished  Space, 

And  leaves  slow  Time  behind, 
Is  destined  soon  two  kindred  lands 

By  closer  ties  to  bind. 


Old  England  and  her  goodly  son, 

So  near  allied  by  blood, 
Are  soon  to  press  each  other's  hands 

Acrostf  the  mighty  flood  : 


And  through  a  slender  nerve  of  thought 
Stretched  from  each  kindred  shore. 

Perpetual  peace  and  harmony 
Shall  flow  for  evermore. 


The  great  Atlantic  Telegraph 

A  golden  link  will  be 
In  bold  Progression's  lengthening  chain  — 

A  step  in  History  I 


Yet  this  long  cord  stretched  o'er  the  sea, 

By  Albion  and  her  son, 
Is  but  a  tithe  of  that  great  work 

The  world  has  just  begun : 


Around  the  globe,  from  east  to  west, 
The  electric  road  shall  run, 

Spreadmg  each  day  to  all  mankind 
The  work  that  has  been  done. 
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Tn  Pasa.  Pxpies.    By  Gbobqb  Liiohtox  Dztsow.    Paris :  Fowub,  6  Rae  Mont- 
pensier.    New- York :  Mason  Bbothsbs. 

In  christening  this  delightful  record  of  travels,  the  author  gave  eridence  of  ex- 
oessiye  and  unnecessary  modesty ;  for  a  parci^  as  the  reader  wHl  understand,  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  Oriental  coins.  Sudi  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
however,  shall  not  tempt  us  into  under-valuing  Us  pleasantly  written-down 
experiences  in  France,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  Mr.  Ditbon  passes  over  ground 
that  has  heen  worn  nearly  smooth  by  pilgrim  feet ;  but  he  gives  us  fresh  and 
diarming  pictures  of  the  fiuniliar  places.  The  fiict  is,  it  is  not  of  so  mudi  im* . 
poxtance  where  a  man  has  been,  as  what  he  says  about  iti  An  observant  man 
will  be  new  and  entertaining  any  where,  whether  he  is  fishing  off  of  *  Pier  Nine, 
East-River,*  or  walking  around  the  Pyramids.  Mr.  DinoN,  then,  has  managed 
to  make  a  fiiscinating  book  out  of  materials  that  may  be  said  to  have  *  a  veiy 
ancient  and  fish-like  smdL'  He  was  wise  enou{^  to  travel  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  and  consequently  (having  a  gift  of  pen)  does  not  put  his  readers  to  sleepi 
We  say  tliis  much  for  the  present  The  volume  came  to  us  as  we  were  going 
to  press,  or  we  should  have  ventured  on  a  criticism  more  commensurate  with 
its  many  and  peculiar  merits. 


Thi  Histobt  AND  ANTiQurms  or  thi  Oxtt  or  St.  Auotmnm,  Flokda.    By  Gaoaei 
B.  Faikbakks.    New-Tork :  Chablu  B.  Norton. 

Thb  ancient  and  nempre  flel  Ciudad  de  San  Augtutin  has  found  a  most 
admirable  historian  in  the  Yioe-President  of  the  *  Florida  Historical  Society.' 
It  was  a  happy  suggestion  which  led  the  author  to  turn  a  brief  lecture  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  ^pleasante  citie'  into  a  volume  like  this.  The  events  with 
whidi  the  author  deals  are  among  the  most  romantic  passages  of  our  early  his- 
tory. The  wild  search  of  Ponce  de  Leon  for  the  waters  m  perpetual  youth ; 
the  discovery  of  Florida ;  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  fanatical  Adelantado,  and 
the  sad  fortunes  of  Ribaitlt,  Sandornixre,  and  other  noble  gentlemen,  have 
an  enchanting  air  of  fiction  about  them.  Since  Psescott's  *  Conquest  of 
Mexico,'  we  have  read  nothing  of  the  land  with  such  deep  interest 
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A  Fkw  y BB8I8  FOB  ▲  Fbw  Fribkds.    Bj  Jahis  T.  Fzklds.    Rirerside  Press :  Printed 
by  N.  0.  Houghton  and  Cohpant,  Cambridge. 

Next  to  being  ^a  dear,  delightful  poet,'  we  should  most  desire  to  be  a  printer 
like  Houghton.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  dainty  (if  we  except  the  poems) 
as  this  antique  type,  this  iyoxy  paper,  and  these  distracting  little  tail-pieoes  ? 
Apropos  of  the  poems :  we  do  n't  know  if  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  praise  them. 
The  volume  is  not  published  '  in  the  old  orthodox  way,'  but  was  gotten  up  and 
adorned  entirely  by  Mr.  Houghton,  the  Cambridge  printer,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  art  The  fortunate  author  had  no  hand  in  it — only  his  'poetical  feet ! ' 
Even  thou^  we  touch  on  delicate  ground,  and  have  to  'walk  through  Time ' 
unpardoned,  we  must  ask  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  if  there  is  n't  the 
tremble  of  dew-drops  with  the  smell  of  young  leaves  in  these  delicious  verses : 

'Sit  and  talk  with  the  mountain  streams 

In  the  beautiful  spring  of  the  year, 
When  the  Tiolet  gleams  through  the  solden  snn-beams, 
And  whispers :  '  Come  look  for  me  nere,' 
In  the  beautiful  spring  of  the  year. 

'I  will  show  yon  a  glorious  nook 

Where  the  censers  of  morning  are  swung 
Nature  will  lend  you  her  bell  and  her  book 
Where  the  chimes  of  the  forest  are  hung, 
And  the  oenaers  of  morning  are  swung. 

'  Come  and  breathe  in  this  hearen-sent  air, 

The  breeze  that  the  wild-bird  inhales, 
(/Ome  and  forget  that  life  has  a  care, 
In  these  exquisite  mountiain  sales : 
The  breeze  that  the  wild-bird  inhales. 

*  0  wonders  of  God  I  0  Boxtntbous  and  GrOOD ! 

We  feel  that  Tht  presence  is  here : 
That  Thins  audible  voice  is  abroad  in  this  wood 
In  the  beautiful  spring  of  the  year : 
And  we  know  that  our  Fathbb  is  here.' 


A  Hand-Book  ON  PROPSBTT  Law.    Bv  Lord  St.  Leonards.    New-Tork :  D.  Appli- 
*0N  and  Compant.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Pstbbson  and  Brothbbs. 

Ir  we  may  credit  the  titles  of  several  modem  publications  —  *  Every  Man 
his  own  Architect,'  *The  Household  Physician,  *  Greek  without  a  Master,'  etc., 
etc: — there  will  eventually  be  *  a  dying  out '  of  the  professions.  As  fer  as  the 
law  &culty  goes,  this  little  book  wUl  not  cause  the  suspension  of  that  amiable 
body,  though  it  is  a  useful  work,  conveying  practical  information  on  ques- 
tiofns  which  arise  daily  in  mercantile  and  domestic  relations.  In  many  cases, 
a  careful  reference  to  this  volume  would  render  legal  advice  superfluous.  The 
author  does  not  perplex  his  text  with  technical  phrases,  and  any  man  who  can 
read  *  English  undeflled'  will  be  able  to  infer  his  meaning. 
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LiTEBABT  Occupation  of  Stdkxt  Smith's  Eablt  Tsabs. — The  other  day, 
while  awaiting  dinner  at  ^Brooknde^  the  prettj  name  of  a  tasteful  residence 
and  liberal  estate  of  a  country  neighbor  and  friend,  we  passed  a  pleasant  half- 
hour  in  his  small  but  wdl-selected  library :  and  so  it  was  that  we  came  across 
a  book,  printed  long  ago,  the  contents  d[  which  came  from  the  late  Stdkkt 
Sioth's  brain  and  lips,  before  we  had  emerged  from  the  ^dim  backward  and 
abysm  of  time :  *  namely :  his  *JSlementary  8hetehe»  of  Moral  PhUowphy^ 
originally  deUyered  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  Eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  book  was  published,  yet  we  now  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  Tory 
eagerly  did  we  devour  it :  for  Stdnst  Smith  never  wrote  any  thing  which  was 
not  characterised  by  originality  of  thought  and  a  Mdty  of  execution  altogether 
mi  generis.  Immediately  after  Stdnxt  Sicith^s  death,  his  excellent  widow, 
with  a  loYing  regard  for  her  departed  husband's  fame,  had  the  Tolume  before  us 
privately  printed,  '  in  the  hope  that  his  remaining  fri^ds  would  feel  some  in- 
terest in  the  occupations  of  his  earlier  years : '  whereupon  many  eminent  persona 
counselled  their  publication;  among  whom  was  Lord  Jsmxr,  who  had  years 
before  entertained  a  Tery  different  opinion :  but  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Sutb, 
written  only  three  days  before  his  last  sudden  and  &tal  iDness,  he  revises  his 
former  literary  Ju^^ent :  confesses  that  he  finds  the  book  much  more  original, 
interesting,  and  instructive  than  he  had  anticipated ;  adding:  *  I  cannot  rest, 
until  I  have  made  some  amends  for  the  rash  and  I  fear  somewhat  ungracious 
judgment  which  I  passed  upon  it,  afl»r  perusing  a  portion  of  the  manuscript 
some  years  aga  I  must  hare  be^i  unfortunate  in  the  selection,  or  chance^  by 
which  I  was  directed  to  them.  Howeyer  that  may  be,  I  am  now  satisfied  thivt 
in  what  I  then  said,  I  did  great  and  grievous  injustice  to  the  merit  of  these 
Lectures,  and  was  quite  wrong  in  disRnading  their  publication.'  Lord  JEmxr 
even  goes  &rther,  and  frankly  affirms  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  calculated, 
many  of  them,  to  do  the  author  as  much  credit  as  any  thing  he  ever  wrote ; 
conveying,  as  they  did,  a  stronger  impression  of  the  force  and  yivadty  of  his 
intellect,  as  weU  as  a  truer  and  more  engaging  yiew  of  his  character,  than  most 
of  the  worid  had  yet  seen  of  his  writings :  *  The  book  seems  to  me  full  of  good 
sense,  acuteness,  and  right  feeling;  yery  clearly  and  pleasingly  written ;  and 
with  sudi  an  admirable  mixture  of  logical  intrepidity,  with  the  absence  of  all  dog- 
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matisin,  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  conduct  of  such  discussions.*  This  *  tardy 
confession '  was  due  not  less  to  Jeffrey  than  to  his  friend ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  honor  of  the  eminent  reviewer  that  it  was  so  cordially  rendered.  But 
proceed  we  to  a  consideration  of  the  Tolume  before  us.  In  his  opening  lecture, 
announcing  the  character  of  the  course,  the  *  moral  philosopher  '  remarks : 
*  There  is  a  word  of  doe  sound  and  horrible  import  which  I  would  fain  have 
kept  concealed  if  I  possibly  could;  but  as  this  is  not  feasible,  I  shall  even 
meet  the  danger  at  once,  and  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can.  The  word  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  very  tremendous  one  of  Metaphysics;  which,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  Moral  Philosophy,  seems  likely  to  produce  as  much  alarm  as  the  cry 
of  fire  in  a  crowded  play-house,  when  Belyideba  is  left  to  weep  by  herself) 
and  every  one  saves  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  I  must  beg  my  au- 
dience, however,  to  sit  quiet,  till  they  hear  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
Metaphysics,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  make  use  of  the  language  which  the 
manager  would  probably  adopt  on  such  an  occasion :  I  can  assure  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  there  is  not  the  smallest  degree  of  danger.'  Speaking  of  the  visor 
and  acuteness  which  the  science  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  apt  to  communicate  to 
the  faculties,  he  observes :  *The  slow  and  cautious  pace  of  mathematics  is  not 
fit  for  the  rough  road  of  life;  it  teaches  no  habits  which  will  be  of  use  to  us 
when  we  come  to  march  in  good  earnest:  it  will  not  do,  when  men  come  to 
real  business,  to  be  calling  for  axioms,  and  definitions,  and  to  admit  nothing 
without  full  proo(  and  perfect  dedudtion ;  we  must  decide  sometimes  upon  tlie 
slightest  evidence,  catch  the  faintest  sunmse,  and  get  to  the  end  of  an  affiiir 
before  a  mathematical  head  could  decide  about  its  commencement*  This 
brief  tribute  to  the  science  he  was  about  to  discuss  in  his  lectures,  closes  his 
intioductoiy: 

'  Moral  Philoiophy  gradually  Babjeota  the  most  impetuous  feelings  to  patient  ex- 
amination and  wise  control :  it  inures  the  youthful  mind  to  intellectual  difficulty, 
and  to  enterprise  in  thinking ;  and  makes  it  as  keen  as  an  ea^Ie,  and  as  unwearied  as 
the  wing  of  an  aneeL  In  looking  round  the  region  of  spint,  from  the  mind  of  the 
brute  and  the  reptue,  to  the  sublimest  exertions  of  the  numan  understanding,  this 


'  lays  deep  the  foundations  of  a  fervent  and  grateful  piety,  for  those  intel- 
lectual riches  which  have  been  dealt  out  to  us  with  no  scanty  measure.  With  sensa- 
tion alone,  we  might  have  possessed  the  earth,  as  it  is  possessed  by  the  lowest  order 
of  beings:  but  we  have  talents  which  bend  all  the  laws  of  nature  to  our  service; 
memory  for  the  past,  providence  for  the  future :  senses  which  mingle  pleasure  with 
s_*^ii: *v /> 1*-  *i.^  1 ji *; tion,  accuracy 

binds  us  to- 


^tner  in  society ;  a  swinncss  to  pity ;  a  fear  of  abame ;  a  lore  of  esteem ;  a  detesta- 
tion of  all  that  is  cruel,  mean,  and  um'uat.  All  these  things  Moral  Philosophy  ob- 
aerrea,  and,  observing,  adores  the  Bsino  from  whence  they  proceed.' 

In  the  second  lecture,  opening  the  history  of  Moral  Philosophy,  allusion  is 
made  to  Socrates,  and  a  dight  sketch  is  given  of  his  moral  doctrines,  which 
comprehended  no  more  than  every  person,  of  education,  of  the  present  era,  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  from  his  childhood: 

*  Birr  two  thousand  years  ago,  thev  were  great  discoreries :  two  thousand  years 
since,  common-sense  was  not  invcntea.  If  Orpheus,  or  Lixus,  or  any  of  those  melodi- 
ous moralists,  sung  in  bad  verses,  such  advice  as  a  grand-mamma  would  now  giro 
to  a  child  of  six  years  old,  he  was  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  gods,  and  statues 
and  altars  were  erected  to  his  memorv.  In  Hbsiod  there  is  a  very  grave  exhortation 
to  mankind  to  wash  their  faces :  and  1  have  discovered  a  very  strong  analonr  between 
the  precepts  of  PrrHAOoaAS  and  Mrs.  Taixxsa :  both  think  that  a  son  ought  to  obey 
his  lather,  and  both  are  clear  that  a  good  man  is  better  than  a  bad  one.    Therefore, 
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to  measure  aright  this  extraordinary  man,  we  muat  remember  the  period  at  which  he 
lired ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  called  the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  pemicioas 
Buhtilties  which  eneaged  and  perplexed  their  wandering  nnderstandings,  to  the 
practical  rules  of  lite;  he  was  the  great  father  and  inrentor  of  common-sense,  as 
Cbrbs  was  of  the  plough,  and  Bacchus  of  intoxication.  First  he  taught  his  cotempora- 
ries  that  they  did  not  know  what  thej  pretended  to  know ;  then  he  showed  them 
that  thej  knew  nothing;  then  he  told  them  what  they  ought  to  know.  LastW,  to 
sum  up  the  praise  of  Socratss,  remember  that  two  thousand  years  ago,  while  men 
were  worshipping  the  stones  on  which  they  trod,  and  the  insects  which  crawled  be- 
neneath  their  feet;  two  thousand  years  ago,  with  the  bowl  of  poison  in  his  hand.  So- 
CBATBS  said :  '  I  am  persuaded  that  my  death,  which  is  now  just  coming,  will  conduct 
me  into  the  presence  of  the  gods,  who  are  the  most  righteous  goyemors,and  into  the 
society  of  just  and  good  men ;  and  I  deriye  confidence  from  the  hope  that  something 
of  man  remains  after  death,  and  that  the  condition  of  good  men  will  then  be  much 
better  than  that  of  the  bad.'  Soon  after  this  he  covered  himself  up  with  his  doak 
and  expired.' 

This,  while  it  embodies  a  truth  not  definitely  considered  by  the  majority  of 
Christendom,  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  ^e  playfully-satirical  style  of  the 
author's  later  writings.  To  Plato,  the  most  celebrated  disciple  of  the  'Aca- 
demic schooV  he  renders  due  homage  for  the  *m^estic  beauty  of  his  style,  the 
vigor  and  the  magnitude  of  his  conceptions ; '  but  his  philosophical  tenets  ar« 
pronounced  ^  a  ha'  pennyworth  of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack.'  His 
'  philosophy '  is  thus  set  forth : 

*  His  notion  was,  that  the  principles  out  of  which  the  world  was  composed 
were  three  in  number ;  the  subject  matter  of  things,  their  specific  essences,  and  the 
sensible  objects  themselves.  Tliese  last  he  conceived  to  have  no  probable  or  durable 
existence,  but  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  fluctuation :  but  then  there  were  certain 
everlasting  patterns  and  copies,  from  which  every  thing  had  been  made,  and  which 
he  denommated  their  specific  essences.  For  instance,  the  individual  rose  which  I 
smell  at  this  instant,  or  a  particular  pony  upon  which  I  cast  my  eye,  are  obiects  of 
sense  which  have  no  duraole  existence ;  the  individual  idea  I  have  of  them  tnis  mo* 
ment  is  not  numerically  the  same  as  the  idea  which  I  had  the  moment  before;  iust  as 
the  river  which  I  pass  now  is  not  the  same  river  which  I  passed  half-aa-hour  before, 
because  the  individual  water  in  which  I  trod  has  glided  away :  therefore  these  ap- 
pearances of  the  rose,  and  the  pony,  are  of  very  litUe  importance;  but  there  is  some- 
where or  other  an  eternal  pony,  and  an  eternsl  rose,  after  the  pattern  of  which  one 
and  the  other  have  been  created.  The  same  with  actions  as  witn  things.  If  Plato 
had  seen  one  person  make  a  bow  to  another,  he  would  have  said  that  the  particular 
bow  was  a  mere  vinbU  aoecies;  but  there  was  an  unchanging  bow  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  wnich  was  the  model  and  archetype  and  specific  essence  of  all 
other  bows.  But,  says  Plato,  all  tbines  in  this  world  are  individuals.  We  see  ihi$ 
man,  and  thai  man,  and  the  other  f»af»/ out  a  man — the  general  notion  of  aman — we 
do  not  and  cannot  gain  from  our  senses ;  therefore  we  have  existed  in  some  previous 
state,  where  we  have  gained  these  notions  of  universal  natures.' 

The  witty  satirist  would  seem  to  have  had  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  taught :  *  A  set  of  gramnivorous 
metaphysicians,  living  together  in  a  garden,  and  employing  their  whole  time 
in  acts  of  benevolence  toward  each  other,  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  romance, 
that  I  am  afhud  it  must  be  considerably  lowered,  and  rendered  more  tasteless, 
before  it  can  be  brought  down  to  the  standard  of  credibility,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  real  hie.'  The  absurdity  of  some  of  the  pseudo-philosophical  ideas  of 
Epicurus  are  admirably  hit  off:  as  for  example :  *  Sense,  he  was  of  opinion, 
could  never  be  deceived ;  though  the  judgment  founded  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  the  senses  might  be  either  true  or  fiilse.  For  instance,  if  a  person  of 
imperfect  sight  were  to  mistake  the  head  of  a  post  for  the  head  of  a  cow,  Epi- 
curus would  contend  that  the  eye  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  notice  of  every  ray 
of  light  that  acted  upon  it  in  this  instance,  and  that  the  mind  had  determined 
hastily  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  it    Every  opinion  he  thought  to  be 
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fa  was  attested,  or  not  contradicted,  by  the  senses.*    And  thus  with 
Fflf  one  boy  abstain  from  taking  away  another  boy's  pie,  it  is  not  be- 
g|K»ives  any  pleasure  from  not  taking  away  the  pie,  but  because  he 
'■"*  troid  certain  consequences  which  would  follow  the  seizure.     Such 
•-..  *4»  Epicubus  had  of  virtue.'    In  closing  this  lecture,  there  is  a  very 
."'  ttic  *  touch'  of  the  witty  prebend:  *I  might  say  a  great  deal  more 
*  *  liilosophy  of  Epicurus  ;  but  I  must  not  forget  one  of  his  habits  in 

^  ^■.   ing,  which  I  dare  say  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  every 

body  here  present ;  and  that  was,  never  to  extend  any  single  lecture  to  an  un- 
reasonable period :  in  imitation  of  which  Epicurean  practice,  I  shall  conclude, 
and  finish  the  history  of  moral  philosophy  at  our  next  meeting.'  The  con- 
densed knowledge  embraced  in  the  ensuing  lecture,  will  remind  the  reader  of 
certain  matter-fidl  pages  of  quaint  old  Burton.  The  belief  of  the  entire  race 
of  so-called  *  philosophers '  pass  in  rapid  but  intelligent  review.  This  was  one 
of  Descartes'  theories :  *  R^ecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics,  he  con- 
jectured boldly  that  the  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system  are  carried  round  by  a 
vortex  or  whirlpool  of  subtile  matter,  just  as  straws  and  chaff  are  carried  round 
in  a  tub  of  water.  He  conjectured,  that  the  soul  is  seated  in  a  small  gland  in 
the  brain,  called  Hie  pineal  gland  ;  that  there,  as  ia  her  chamber  of  presence, 
she  receives  intelligenoe  of  every  thing  that  affects  the  senses,  by  means  of  a 
subtile  fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  (»]led  the  animal  spirits ;  and  that  she 
dispatches  Ihese  animal  spirits,  as  her  messengers,  to  put  in  motion  the  several 
muscles  of  the  body,  as  there  is  occasion.  By  such  conjectures  as  these, 
Descartes  could  account  for  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  in  such  a  plausible 
manner,  as  gave  satis&ction  to  a  great  part  of  the  learned  world  for  more  than 
half  a  century.'  Touching  one  *  principle'  of  the  *  metaphysical  lunatics' 
whom  he  had  been  discussing,  as  Berkelet,  Collier,  and  two  or  three  others, 
he  observes:  'Bishop  Berkeley  says,  'There  is  a  moon,  an  image  coming 
from  the  moon,  an  idea  excited  by  that  image,  and  a  mind  in  which  that  image 
exists.  You  allow  that  you  do  not  see  the  objects  themselves,  but  only  certain 
representatives  of  those  ol^ects :  therefore,  as  you  never  see  the  objects  them- 
selves, what  proof  have  you  of  their  existence  ?  You  have  none :  and  all  your 
notions  on  this  subject  are  fidladouSb  There  is  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars,  nor 
earth,  nor  sea :  they  are  all  notions  of  the  mind.' '  To  which  the  acute  lecturer 
replies,  that  such  reasoning  may  be  applied*  with  equal  justice  to  every  radical 
truth:  'Who  can  prove  his  own  personal  identity?  A  man  may  think  him- 
self a  clei^yman,  and  believe  that  he  has  preached  for  these  ten  years  last  past: 
but  I  defy  him  to  offer  any  sort  o^  proof  ih?X  he  has  not  been  a  fishmonger  all 
the  time  I  All  reasoning  must  end  in  arbitraiy  belief  We  must,  at  last,  come 
to  that  point  where  the  only  reply  can  be,  *'Iam  so :  this  belief  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  nature :  God  willed  it'  I  grant  that  this  reasoning  is  a  ready  asy- 
lum Tot  ignorance  and  imbecility,  and  that  it  affords  too  easy  a  i-elicf  from  the 
pain  of  rendering  a  reason :  but  the  most  unwearied  vigor  of  human  talents 
must  at  last  end  there :  the  wisdom  of  ages  can  get  no  &rther :  here,  after  all, 
the  Porch,  the  Garden,  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  must  close  their  labors.' 
Very  impressive  and  beautiful,  to  our  conception,  is  the  subjoined  tribute  to 
the  great  British  masters  of  the  science  of  Moral  Philosophy : 
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'  Wb  will  allow  to  other  countries  the  most  splendid  eflbrte  of  eenins  directed  to 
this  object ;  but  thej  hare  passed  awaj,  and  are  now  no  more  than  beaatifnl  and 
stupendoas  errors.  We  will  give  np  to  them  the  mastery  in  all  that  claas  of  men 
who  can  diffuse  over  bad  and  unsocial  principles,  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  wit ; 
but  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  big  with  better  hopes  thA  their  own  dajs  could 
8 apply ;  who  hare  looked  backward  to  the  errors,  and  forward  to  the  progress  of 
mankind ;  who  have  searched  for  knowledge  only  from  experience,  and  applied  it 
onlv  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness ;  who  have  disdained  paradox  and  impietj, 
ana  coveted  no  other  fame  than  that  which  was  founded  upon  the  modest  investiga- 
tion of  truth ;  such  men  have  sprung  from  this  eonntrv,  and  have  shed  upon  it  flie 
everlasting  lustre  of  their  names.  Dbscabtxs  has  perished,  Lbibxitx  is  fading  awav ; 
but  Bacon,  and  Lockb,  and  Nswrosr  remain,  as  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  remain :  the 
learned  examine  them,  and  the  ignorant,  who  forget  lesser  streams  ana  humbler  hills, 
remember  them  as  the  glories  and  prominences  of  the  world.  And  let  us  never,  in 
thinking  of  perpetuity  and  duration,  confine  that  notion  to  the  physical  works  of  na- 
ture, and  forget  the  etemitv  of  fame.  €k>D  has  shown  His  power  in  the  stars  and  ^e 
firmament,  in  the  aged  hills,  and  in  the  perpetual  streams;  but  be  has  shown  it  as 
much,  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  of  human  beings.  Hombb  and  Tibgil  and  Miltov, 
and  Lockb  and  Bacon  and  Nbwton,  are  as  great  as  the  hills  and  the  streams;  and 
will  endure  till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  is 
shsken  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes.' 

In  opening  his  lecture  *  On  the  Powers  of  External  Perception,*  we  find  these 
peculiarly  SxxTHisn  or  Siotht  remarks:  ^I  promised,  in  the  beginmng  of 
these  lectures,  to  be  very  dull  and  unamusing ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  have 
hitherto  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  my  contract ;  but  if  there  should  perchance 
exist  in  any  man's  mind  the  slightest  suspicion  of  my  good  iiiith,  I  think  this 
da/s  lecture  will  entirely  remove  that  suspicion,  and  that  I  shall  turn  out  to 
be  a  man  of  unsullied  veracity.*  In  the  course  of  this  division  of  his  sulject 
are  mentioned  several  remarkable  instances  of  the  substitution  of  one  sense  for 
another :  one  especially  of  a  blind  man  almost  from  infancy,  who  was  at  first 
a  wagoner  through  intricate,  snow-oovered  roads,  and  then  a  projector  and  sur- 
veyor of  highways  in  difficult  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  The 
lecturer  had  often  seen  him,  with  the  assistance  only  of  a  long  stafi^  traversing 
roads,  ascending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  their  several 
extents,  forms,  and  situations;  presenting  afterward  the  most  accurate  estimate 
and  exhibit  of  each.  He  constructed  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in 
Great-Britain,  and  altered  the  line  of  others,  such  as  that  over  Ihe  great  Peak 
in  Derbyshire.  Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  were  taught  to 
read  by  raised  letters,  *  feeling  their  way  through  Homer  and  Viegil,'  the 
lecturer  remarks,  whimsically  enough:  *Just  in  the  same  manner,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  alphabet  could  be  taught  by  a  series  of  well-contrived 
flavors ;  and  we  may  even  live  to  see  the  day  when  men  may  be  taught  to 
smell  out  theur  learning,  and  when  a  fine  scenting  day  shall  be  considered  as  a 
day  peculiarly  fiivorable  to  study.'  Adverting  to  the  mode  of  discovering  dis- 
tance by  the  distinctness  or  indistinctness  of  color,  as  a  reason  why  we  mistake 
the  size  of  objects  in  a  fog,  he  remarks  in  the  same  amusing  vein :  ^  A  little 
gentleman  who  understands  optics  may  always  be  sure  to  enjoy  a  temporary 
elevation  in  a  fog ;  and  by  walking  out  in  that  state  of  the  weather,  will  be  quite 
certain  of  being  mistaken  for  a  man  six  feet  high.*  To  which  it  might  be 
added,  that,  intellectually  speaking,  many  a  small  man  has  a  similar  fancy, 
whether  there  be  fog  or  not — outside  of  his  own  head,  at  least  He  omits 
to  speak  of  *the  moral  method  of  measuring  distances;  the  distance  from 
home  to  school,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  being  generally  double  the  dis- 
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tanoe  from  school  to  home ;  and  so  with  all  other  passions  which  quicken  or 
retard  the  feeling  of  time.* 

A  fragment  only  is  given  of  the  lectm^  *  On  Conception,'  portions  of  it  hav- 
ing heen  mislaid  or  destroyed.  Enough,  however,  is  preserved  to  make  us  la- 
ment the  loss  of  the  remainder.  Observe  the  *  side-hit'  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  comparative  effect  upon  the  mind  of  sound  and  light 
sleep :  '  A  person  may,  in  some  cases,  sleep  so  soundly,  that  the  firing  a  pistol 
dose  to  his  ear  will  not  rouse  him ;  at  other  times  the  slightest  sensation  of 
light  or  noise  will  rouse  him.  A  sort  of  intermediate  state  between  these  two 
is  that  where  the  sensation  comes  to  the  mind  in  so  imperfect  a  state,  that  it 
produces  some  effect  upon  the  current  of  conceptions  without  correcting  them. 
If  there  is  a  window  left  open,  and  the  cold  air  blows  in,  the  sufferer  may 
think  himself  on  the  top  of  Mount  Caucasus,  buried  in  the  snow;  or  the  cat 
making  a  noise  shall  immediately  traosport  him  in  imagination  to  the  opera  I ' 
We  trust  that  our  old  friend  Babnuh's  renowned  Lumlet  Opera  Troupe  may 
disabuse  the  music-loving  reader  of  this  last  impression,  asleep  or  awaka  In 
the  division  of  his  series  which  treats  upon  *  Memory,'  Stdnet  SxrrH  expresses 
his  lack  of  &ith  in  the  usefulness  of  habitually  writing  down  &cts  and  events 
which  it  is  desirable  to  remember ;  that  are  taken  down  for  future  consideration, 
and  consequently  receive  very  little  present  consideration.  He  contends  that 
we  should  carry  our  knowledge  about  with  us,  as  we  carry  our  health  about 
with  us :  the  one  should  be  proved  by  the  vigor  of  our  thoughts,  as  the  other 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  alacrity  of  our  actions.  'I  would  as  soon  call  a 
man  healthy,'  he  says,  'who  had  a  physician's  prescription  in  his  pocket 
which  he  could  take  and  recover  from,  as  I  would  say  that  a  man  had  know- 
ledge who  had  no  other  proof  of  it  to  afford  than  a  pile  of  doscly-written  com- 
mon-place books : '  a  weU-deserved  rebuke  of  the  habit  of  *■  atoning  for  the 
passive  indolence  of  the  mind  by  the  mechanical  labor  of  the  hands.'  We 
make  no  apology  for  Ihe  space  occupied  by  the  annexed  splendid  passage, 
which  concludes  the  lecture  on  '  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding : ' 

'  Whils  I  am  descanting  so  minutely  npon  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  best  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge,  some  men  may  be  disposed  to  ask :  '  Why 
conduct  my  understanding  with  such  endless  caref  and  what  is  the  use  of  so  mucn 
knowledge  ? '  What  is  ttra  use  of  so  much  knowledge  f — what  is  the  use  of  so  much 
life  I — what  are  we  to  do  with  the  seventy  years  of  existence  allotted  to  us  —  and 
how  are  we  to  live  them  out  to  the  last  f  I  solemnly  declare  that,  but  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  I  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger  and  ditcher,  as  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man  here  present :  for  the  fire  of  our  mmds  is 
like  the  fire  which  the  Persians  bum  in  the  mountains ;  it  flames  night  and  day,  and 
Is  immortal,  and  not  to  be  quenched.  Upon  something  it  mutt  act  and  feed ;  upon 
the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions.  There- 
fore, when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  understanding,  love  knowledge  with  a  frreat 
lore,  with  a  vehement  love,  witb  a  love  codval  with  life,  what  do  I  say,  but  love  inno- 
cence; love  virtue;  lore  purity  of  conduct:  love  that  which,  if  you  are  rich  and 
mat,  will  sanctify  th9  blind  fortune  which  has  made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it 
justice ;  love  that  which,  if  ^oa  are  poor,  will  render  your  poTertv  respectable,  and 
make  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laueh  at  the  meanness  of^jrour  fortunes ;  love  that 
which  will  comfort  you,  adorn  you,  and  never  quit  you ;  which  will  open  to  you  the 
kin^^dom  of  thought,  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an  asylum 
agamst  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer 
world ;  that  which  will  make  your  motives  habitually  great  and  honorable,  and  lijght 
np  in  an  instant  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  meanness  ancTof 
Innd.  Therefore,  if  any  young  man  here  have  embarked  his  life  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or  fearing  the  event ;  let  him  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the  darkness  from  which  she 
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springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around  her,  by  the  m«iehed  habitations  ia 
which  she  dwells,  hr  the  want  and  sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train ; 
but  let  him  ever  follow  her  as'  the  An^l  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  Gtonius  of  his 
life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  li^ht  of  day,  and  exhibit  him  to  the 
world  comprehensive  in  acquirements,  fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  ima^nationi 
strung  in  reasoning,  prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows,  in  all  the  relations  and 
in  all  the  offices  of  lire.' 

In  his  remarks  *  On  Wit  and  Humor/  the  lecturer  expresses  a  contemptu- 
ous opinion  of  puns,  as  being  of  a  low  order  of  wit,  and  held  *  in  bad  repute  in 
good  company,  as  ^ej  ought  to  be.'  He  cites  one  *  good  in  its  kind,'  how- 
ever: 

'  Miss  Haxxltok,  in  her  book  on  Education,  mentions  the  instance  of  a  boy  so  rery 
neglectful,  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  read  the  ftotA  patriarcka ;  but  when- 
ever be  met  with  it  he  alwavs  pronounced  it  paHridget,  A  friend  of  the  writer  ob- 
served to  her,  that  it  could  nardly  be  considered  as  a  mere  piece  of  negligence,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  boy,  in  calling  them  partridges,  was  mating  game  of  the 
patriarchs.  Now  here  are  two  distinct  meanings  contained  in  the  same  phrase:  for 
to  make  game  of  the  patriarchs  is  to  laueh  at  them ;  or  to  make  game  of  them  is,  by 
a  very  extravagant  and  laughable  sort  of  ignorance  of  words,  to  rank  them  among 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  such  delicacies,  which  the  law  takes  under  its  pro- 
tection and  calls  gam$ :  and  the  whole  pleasure  derived  from  this  pun  consista  in 
the  sudden  discorezy  that  two  snch  different  meanings  are  referable  to  one  form  of 
expression.' 

TVith  all  his  dislike  of  puns,  our  *  dissenter'  sometimes  sinned  in  that  kind 
himself:  as  when  (after  having  been  '  bitten '  by  Pennsylvania  stocks)  he  said, 
in  reply  to  a  friend  who  expressed  envy  of  his  eminent  position  in  the  church 
and  in  society:  *  I  would  that  thou  ^his  day  were  not  only  almost  but  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except  theee  londe.^  Another  scriptural  pun  is  contained 
in  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  Landseer,  the  celebrated  animal-painter:  *  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog^  that  he  should  do  this  thing  V  ^  We  hold  with  Sydney  Smith, 
however :  a  *  play  upon  wards^  merely,  is  the  poorest  and  easiest  species  of  mis- 
called wit  In  the  same  lecture,  adverting  to  that  spedes  of  humor  which  con- 
sists in  the  incongruous  'conjunction  of  objects  and  circumstances  not  usually 
combined,'  or  what  would  generally  be  considered  as  *  rather  troublesome,  and 
not  to  be  desired,'  he  discriminates  as  follows :  *  If  a  tradesman  of  a  corpulent 
and  respectable  appearance,  with  habiliments  somewhat  ostentatious,  were  to 
slide  down  gently  into  the  mud,  and  dedeoorate  a  pea-green  coat,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  all  have  the  barbarity  to  laugh.  If  his  hat  and  wig,  like  treacher- 
ous servants,  were  to  desert  their  felling  master,  it  certainly  would  not  diminish 
our  propensity  to  laugh ;  but  if  he  were  to  Ml  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
abuse  every  body  about  him,  nobody  could  possibly  resist  the  incongruity  of  a 
pea-green  tradesman,  very  respectable,  sitting  in  the  mud,  and  threatening  all 
the  passers-by  with  the  effects  of  his  wrath.  Here,  every  incident  heightens 
the  humor  of  the  scene :  the  gayety  of  his  tunic,  the  general  respectability  of 
his  appearance,  the  rills  of  muddy  water  which  tridde  down  his  cheeks,  and 
the  harmless  violence  of  his  rage.'  '  But,'  he  adds,  *  I  should  Uke  to  know  if 
any  man  living  could  have  laughed,  if  he  had  seen  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rolling 
in  the  mud  ?  Where  is  the  heart  so  hard  that  could  bear  to  see  the  awkward 
resources  and  contrivances  of  the  poor  turned  into  ridicule  ?  Who  could  lau^ 
at  the  fractured,  ruined  body  of  a  soldier?  Who  is  so  wicked  as  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age  ?  —  or  to  find  subject  for  humor 
in  the  weakness  of  a  perishing,  dissolving  body  I '  There  ensues  a  *slap '  at 
*  charades,'  the  smallest  kind  of  small  humor,  which  we  are  ghd  to  see,  and  in 
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the  jnstioe  of  whidi  we  cordially  concur :  *  I  shall  say  nothing  of  charades,  and 
such  sorts  of  unpardonable  trumpery :  if  charades  are  made  at  all,  they  should 
be  made  without  benefit  of  clergy,  the  offender  should  instantly  be  hurried  off 
to  execution,  and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  dulness,  without  being  allowed 
to  explain  to  the  executioner  why  his  first  is  like  his  second,  or  what  is  the  re- 
semblance between  his  fourth  and  his  ninth.'  Mudi  more  is  there  in  the  two 
dissertations  upon  wit  and  humor  which  we  reluct  at  passing,  but  pass  them 
we  must :  all  save  these  admirable  thou^ts  upon  the  uses  and  influence  of 
true  wit  and  humor : 

'  Wimr  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  information  j  when  it  is  softened  by  benoro- 
lence,  and  restrained  by  strong  principle ;  when  it  is  m  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can 
OM  it  and  despise  it,  who  can  do  witty  and  something  much  h€Uer  than  wittv,  who 
lores  honor,  justice,  decency,  eood  nature,  morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  wit;  wit  is  tk^n  a  oeautiful  and  deliffhtful  part  of  our  nature.  There  is 
DO  more  interesting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  effects  of  wit  upon  the  different  charac* 
ters  of  men;  than  to  obserre  it  expanding  caution,  relaxing  dignity,  unfreezing  cold- 
ness; teaching  ace,  and  care,  and  pain,  to  smile;  extortine  reluctant  gleams  of  plea- 
sure fh>m  melancholy,  and  charming  eren  the  pangs  of  gnef  It  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
■enre  how  it  penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society,  gradually 
bringing  men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine  and  on,  giving 
ereiy^  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining  countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like 
this,  is  surely  the  ilavar  of  the  miwl,  Man  could  direct  his  wa^s  by  plain  reason. 
and  support  nis  life  by  tasteless  food ;  but  Odd  has  given  us  wit,  ana  flavor,  and 
brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and 
to  *  charm  his  painM  steps  over  the  burning  marie.' ' 

In  his  remarks  upon  *  Taste,'  *  Sir  Stdnet'  takes  occasion,  in  hi$  way,  to 
refiite  the  doctrine  of  certain  Scottish  moral  philosophers,  that  the  senses,  ac- 
cording to  the  sdieme  of  nature,  are  the  channels  of  intelligenoo,  never  the 
sources  of  gratification : 

'  I  8H0DLD  like  to  try  a  Scotoh  gientleman,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  this  country, 
with  the  tasto  of  ripe  fruit,  and  leave  him  to  judge  after  that,  whether  nature  had 
confined  the  senses  lo  such  dry  and  ungracious  occupations,  as  whether  mere  matter 
ooold  produce  emotion.  Such  doctrines  mav  do  very  well  in  the  chambers  of  a 
northern  metaphysician,  but  they  are  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  world ;  they  are 
refuted,  nobly  refuted,  twenty  times  in  a  year,  at  Fishmongers'  Hall.  If  you  deny 
that  matter  can  produce  emotion,  Judge  on  these  civic  occasions,  of  the  power  of 
fpagiMf  and  relishes,  and  flavors.  ...  Is  there  here  nothing  but  mere  sensation  f 
IS  there  no  emotion,  no  panting,  no  wheezing,  no  deglutition?  is  this  the  calm  acouisi- 
tion  of  intelligence,  and  the  quiet  office  ascribed  to  ue  senses  1 — or  is  it  a  proof  that 
Nature  has  infused  into  her  original  creations,  the  power  of  gratifying  toat  sense 
which  distinguishes  them,  and  to  every  atom  of  matter  has  added  an  atom  of  joy  ? ' 

ABuding,  in  this  connection,  to  sensations  which  are  sometimes  ludicrous, 
sometimes  sublime^  and  sometimes  pathetic,  according  to  their  associations,  he 
says :  *  So  with  a  hiss :  a  hiss  is  either  foolish,  or  tremendous,  or  sublime.  The 
hissing  of  a  pancake  is  absurd :  the  first  fiiint  hiss  that  arises  from  the  extremity 
of  the  pit  on  the  erening  of  a  new  play,  sinks  the  soul  of  the  author  within 
him,  and  makes  him  cuise  himself  and  his  Thalia  ;  the  hissing  of  a  cobra  di 
capelio  is  sublime — it  is  the  whisper  of  death  I '  How  strikingly  discrimina- 
tive are  these  iUustrative  comparisons !  The  next  lecture  is  upon  '  The  Sub- 
lime.' It  is  illustrated  by  many  instances  of  true  sublimity ;  and  among  the 
examples  dted  is  this :  ^  The  death  of  General  Wolfe  is  sublime,  from  the 
lore  of  life  being  so  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  love  of  glory :  toward  the 
end  of  the  battle  he  reoeiyed  a  new  wotmd  in  the  breast ;  he  was  immediately 
oon^eyed  behind  the  rear  rank,  and  laid  upon  the  ground.  Soon  after,  a  shout 
was  heard,  and  one  of  the  officers  who  stood  by  him  exclaimed :  *  How  they 
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run!'  The  dying  hero  afiked,  with  some  emotion,  '  IF%<»  run?'  *The  enemy/ 
replied  the  officer ;  *  they  give  way  every  where.'  *  Now,  God  he  pruaed !  *  says 
Wolfe  ;  ^I  shall  die  hs^py  I '  He  then  turned  on  his  side^  dosed  his  eyes,  and 
expired.'  Now  we  onoe  heard,  when  a  lad,  a  red-nosed  toper,  with  a  *  cold  id 
his  head,'  represent  this  same  scene,  and  in  Terse  too,  with  the  diann  of  *  diffi^ 
cult  music'  in  addition:  yet  Stdnbt  Suth  himself  would  scaioely  hare  pro- 
nounced it  Buhlime.    It  ran  as  follows : 

*  D'vs  lifte'nd  ump  ins  'ead, 

N  Vile  the  cad^nod'ns  did  rattle, 
Ad*Dd  ta  hinz  Nadekamp  d*ne  aaydL 

'N'dhow  goes  the  Bantief 
B'nis  Nadekamp  re'mply'd, 
*  Tins  id'n  our  fa-ror : ' 


*  K'do  then/  brave  Wolfb  he  sajd, 
*  I  die  with  mnch  pled-zure ! ' ' 


It  would  give  us  pleasure,  in  which  our  readers  would  share,  to  quote  from 
the  argumentatiye  and  closely-reasoned  dissertation,  in  two  ^sections,'  upon 
*  The  Beautiful;'  hut  we  must  needs  rest  content  with  this  exemplification, 
from  the  first,  of  the  immense  efiEect  which  it  produces  oa  human  life : 

*  What  are  half  the  crimes  in  the  world  oomxnitted  forf  What  brings  into  action 
the  best  virtnes?  The  desire  of  possessing.  Of  possessing  what?  —  not  mere 
money,  but  eyeir  species  of  the  beautiful  which  money  can  purchase.  A  man  lies 
hid  in  a  little,  dirty,  smoky  room  for  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  sums  up  as  many 
columns  of  figures  as  would  reach  round  half  the  earth,  if  they  were  laid  at  length; 
he  gets  rich ;  what  does  he  do  with  his  riches  f  He  buys  a  larse,  well-proportioned 
house :  in  the  arrangement  of  his  furniture,  he  gratifies  himseu  with  all  the  beauty 
which  splendid  colors,  regular  figures,  and  smo(nh  surfiices,  can  oonyey;  he  has  the 
beauties  of  variety  and  association  in  his  erounds ;  the  cup  out  of  which  he  drinks 
his  tea  is  adorned  with  beautiful  fisrures ;  w  chair  in  which  he  sits  is  covered  with 
smooth,  shininff  leather;  his  table-cloth  is  of  the  most  beautiful  damask ;  mirrors  re- 
flect the  lights  from  every  quarter  of  the  room ;  pictures  of  the  best  masters  feed  his 
eye  with  all  the  beauties  of  imitation.  A  million  of  human  creatures  are  employed  in 
this  country  in  ministering  to  this  feeling  of  the  beautifiiL  It  is  only  a  barbarous, 
ignorant  people  that  can  ever  be  occupied  by  the  necessaries  of  life  atone.  If  to  ea^ 
and  to  dnnk,  and  to  be  warm,  were  the  only  passions  of  our  minds,  we  should  all  be 
what  the  lowest  of  us  all  are  at  this  day.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  calls  man  to  fresh 
exertions,  and  awaken  him  to  a  more  noble  life ;  and  the  glory  of  it  is,  that  as  painters 
imitate,  and  poets  sing,  and  statuaries  carve,  and  architects  rear  up  the  goroeous  tro- 
phies of  their  skiU  —  as  every  thing  becomes  beautiful,  and  orderly,  ana  magnifi- 
cent—the  activity  of  the  mind  rises  to  still  greater,  and  to  better  objects.' 

And  with  the  annexed  illustration  of  an  action,  which  to  the  lecturer,  (as 
well,  doubtless,  to  his  auditors,)  *  conreyed  as  distinct  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
as  any  landscape  whatever : ' 

'  A  LoNDOsr  merchant,  who,  I  believe,  is  stiU  alive,  while  he  vras  staying  in  the 
country  with  a  friend,  happened  to  mention  that  he  intended,  the  next  year,  to  buy  a 
ticket  m  the  lottery ;  his  friend  desired  he  would  buy  one  for  him  at  the  same  time, 
which  of  course  was  very  willingly  agreed  to.  The  conversation  dropped,  the  ticket 
never  arrived,  and  the  whole  affiur  was  entirely  for^otten^  when  the  country  gentle- 
man received  information  that  the  ticket  purchasea  for  him  by  his  friend,  had  come 
np  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  inquired  of 
his  friend  where  he  had  put  the  ticket,  and  why  he  had  not  informed  him  that  it  was 

Surchased.  'I  bought  them  both  the  same  day,  mine  and  your  ticket,  and  I  flnne 
lem  both  into  a  drawer  of  my  bureau,  and  I  never  thonffht  of  them  afterward.'  '  But 
how  do  you  distinguish  one  ticket  from  the  other  f  and  why  am  I  the  holder  of  the 
fortunate  ticket,  more  than  youf '  *  Why,  at  the  time  I  put  them  into  the  drawer,  I 
put  a  little  mark  in  ink  upon  the  ticket  which  I  resolved  should  be  yours  j  and  upon 
redpening  the  drawer,  I  found  that  the  one  so  marked  was  the  fortunate  ticket' 

^  Now  this  action,'  adds  ^  Sir  Sidnbt,'  *  is  the  heau^dsal  of  morals,  and  gives 
that  cahn  yet  deep  emotion  of  pleasure^  whidt  every  one  so  easily  xeceiyes  fi^om 
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the  beauty  of  the  exterior  world.'  The  anecdote  reminds  tu  (by  parity)  how- 
erer,  of  a  similar  *  present '  which  we  once  divided  with  a  twin-brother :  two 
*  blank^  lottery  tickets,  after  the  drawing  had  been  held,  of  which  present  we 
had  our  first  notice,  after  it  had  proved  to  be  valueless.  We  pass,  with  re- 
luctance, the  lectures  upon  *The  Sublime;'  the  *  Faculties  of  Animals  and 
Men ; '  the  '  Faculties  of  Beasts ; '  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Understanding; '  *  On 
the  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind,'  etc  :  pausing  for  a  moment,  however,  to  cite 
this  brief  yet  comprehensive  passage  from  the  closing  reflections  *on  The 


'  What  we  do  see  and  know  with  oertaintj  of  any  human  creature,  is,  whether  he 
is  lodged  in  marble  or  in  clay ;  whether  down  or  straw  his  bed ;  whether  he  is  clothed 
in  the  purple  of  the  world,  or  moulders  in  ra^.  The  inward  world,  the  man  within 
the  breast,  the  dominion  of  thought,  the  region  of  passion ;  all  this  we  cannot  pene- 
trate :  we  can  never  tell  how  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart  can  cheer  a  desperate  for- 
tune;  the  comfort  which  the  lowest  man  may  feeMn  a  spotless  mind ;  the  firmneas 
which  a  man  derires  from  loving  justice ;  the  elory  with  which  he  rebukes  the  bad 
emotion,  and  bids  his  passions  be  still.  Therefore,  not  to  the  accidents  of  life,  but 
to  the  fountains  of  thousht,  and  to  ti^o  springs  of  pleasure  and  pain,  should  the 
efforts  of  man  be  directs  to  rear  up  such  sentiments  as  shall  iruard  us  from  the 
panes  of  envy ;  to  make  us  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  every  sentient  being ;  to  feel 
too  nappy  ourselves  for  hatred  and  resentment;  to  forget  the  body,  or  to  enslave  it 
forever ;  seeking  to  purify,  to  exalt,  and  to  refine  our  nature.' 

In  some  desultory  thoughts  on  '  Surprise,  Novelty,  and  Variety,'  we  find 
tiie  following,  in  illustration  of  the  disposition  which  exists  to  dass  objects  to- 
gether which  affect  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
we  can  see  any  thing,  without  likening  it  to  something  which  we  have  seen 
or  conceived  before :  *  The  inhabitants  of  Owhyhee  had  no  animals  larger  than 
hogg,  and  when  they  saw  a  goat  on  board  Captain  Cook's  ship,  they  called  it 
a  bird.  Some  white  travellers,  seized  by  the  natives  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
were  immediately  pronounced  to  be  a  species  of  the  monkey;  and  as  the  Indian 
com  had  been  latdy  vexy  much  plimdered  by  that  animal,  they  well  nigh  es- 
ca^>ed  being  stoned  to  death.'  The  effects  of  suddenness,  contrast,  variety, 
and  novelty  upon  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  rest,  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  sub- 
joined passage  from  a  letter  describing  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon : 

'  I  WAS  sitting  playing  with  my  kitten,  and  iust  ffoing  to  breakfast  I  had  one 
slipper  on,  and  the  other  was  in  pussy's  mouth;  wnen  my  attention  was  roused  by 
the  sudden  sound  of  thunder;  the  floor  beared  under  me,  and  I  saw  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  the  Holv  Virgin  come  tumbling  to  the  ground^  like  a  play-thing  overturned 
by  a  child.  I  rushed  into  the  street,  unknowin^r  what  I  did,  and  where  1  went ;  and 
beheld  9uch  a  scene,  as  made  it  come  into  my  mind,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
hand,  and  that  this  was  the  judgment-day  appointed  by  Oon  I  Bv  this  time  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  screams  of  the  mangled  and  the  dying.  The  dwellings  of  men, 
the  trophies  of  conquest,  the  temples  of  Ck)D,  were  falling  all  around  n^e,  and  my  es- 
cape appeared  quite  impossible.    I  made  up  my  mind  for  death.' 

A  single  characteristic  illustration,  firom  the  dosing  lecture  'on  Habit,'  must 
bring  our  already  extended  review  to  a  dose:  *If  a  person,  by  aoddent,  had 
lived  with  a  great  number  of  snuff-takers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  perceive 
that  in  any  little  pause  of  conversation,  they  all  took  out  their  snuff-boxes,  the 
silence  would  immediately  produce  the  idea  of  snuff;  and  this  we  should  call 
assodalion  of  ideas ;  but  if  he  were  a  snuff-taker  himself)  the  sflenoe  would  pro- 
bably animate  him  to  a  pinch ;  and  this  we  should  call  habit'  We  have  thus 
brought  a  pleasant  task  to  its  conclusion;  and  have  only  to  hope  that  our 
readers  have  enjoyec^  as  we  have,  a  volume  mainly  new  to  us,  and  doubtless 
an  eqpal  novdty  to  them. 
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G088IP  WITH  RsADSRS  Aid)  GoBBBSPONDRVTS.  — If  you  haf^jeii  to  lose  jour 
port-monnaie  in  a  rail^ar  or  on  board  a  steamer,  while  on  joor  summer-trnvda, 
reader,  do  n^t  make  yourself  too  nnhappy  about  it,  unless  it  contained  your '  little 
all :  *  but  just  open  your  trayelling-ba^  and  take  out  ^PujidCs  Po^bet-Book,^ 
which  you  will  ^d/ull  We  are  assuming  that  the  Appletons  haTe  supplied 
you  with  it  before  you  shall  have  started.  It  contents  present  a  curious  medley, 
*  as  you  shall  partly  see*  from  the  following  desultory  scraplings.  A  few  para- 
graphs from  the  *  Young  LaA}f%  Dream-Booh '  are  in  order :  a  work  intended 
as  a  *  Dreamer's  Manual,'  and  containing  several  new  dreams  by  the  editors,  who 
arranged  express  night-mares,  exdusiyely  for  this  publication.  ^No  lady's 
dressing-table  can  be  considered  properly  furnished '  without  the  work : 

'  Amt  Eatkb  :  To  dream  that  jo\x  were  taken  to  see  it  means  that  70a  will  soon  be 
invited  to  dinner  with  your  cousins.  The  dream  is  therefore  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  terms  on  which  you  are  with  your  relatives. 

*  Babt  :  To  dream  tnat  you,  being  single,  are  affectionatelj  carMsing  one  in  the 
presence  of  Fredbbio,  implies  that  you  are  a  prudent  girl,  and  wul  ere  long  meet 
your  reward. 

*  HousTACHBS :  To  dream  of,  if  the  wearer  be  under  forty,  is  good.  If  he  be  over 
that  age,  be  warned :  he  is  a  traitor  of  the  deepest  dye. 

'  BHiirocBBOS :  To  dream  that  you  are  seatea  in  a  silver  car  on  the  back  of  a,  with 
Prince  Albbbt  holding  a  brown  gingham  umbrella  orer  you,  and  Mr.  Hablbt  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  strewing  sugar-plums  in  your  way,  and  that  thus  you  go  riding 
to  St  Paul's  to  deposit  in  triumph  a  golden  crochet-hook  and  a  raspberry  tart, 
means  that  FaBOBBias  salary  will  be  raised  one-thiod,  that  his  uncle  will  furnish  the 
house,  and  that  his  dear  old  mamma  will  present  you  with  such  a  dinner  and  break- 
fast service.  But  you  will  be  very  lucky  to  dream  this  dream  in  the  exact  order 
required. 

*  Zbbba  :  To  dream  you  see,  means  that  Pbbdbbio  has  sone  and  bought  himself 
such  a  lovely  striped  waistcoat,  just  because  you  said  you  liked  the  pattern.  Is  n't 
he  a  dear  ? ' 

There  is  a  palpable  letting  down '  of  a  celebrated  naval  hero,  in  the  annexed 
moving*  sketch : 

'AxoNO  the  numerous  popular  errors  that  descend  from  generation  to  generation, 
is  the  absurd  notion  that  Nblson  was  always  sea-sick  in  a  naval  engagement.  We 
take  leave  to  deny  the  preposterous  supposition,  for  we  defy  any  body  suffering  from 
sickness  at  sea  to  rive  an  order  for  anv  thing — except  perhaps  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water — which  he  miffht  accomplish  bv  a  convulsive  em>rt.  If  Nblson  had  really 
been  sea-sick  at  the  battie  of  Trafalffar,  his  celebrated  speech  delivered  just  before 
going  into  action,  would  have  come  down  to  posterity  in  the  following  form :  '  Eng- 
land ( here  Steward /)  expects  (a  baein /  )  that  every  man  ( Stafford,  leay  ! )  this  day 
wUl  do  (5<«warJ/)  his  duty  (iii»/)' ' 


Also,  there  is  a  sly  but  potent  satire  in  the  subjoined  brief  extract  There 
are  cases,  with  both  sexes,  single  and  otherwise,  in  which  its  undeniable  truth 
will  *bite  Uke  a  serpent,  and  sting  like  an  adder : ' 

'  Iv  he  is  irritated  by  anv  misfortune  in  his  affairs,  do  n't  pursue  the  *■  soothing 
SjTstem'  with  him,  but  put  aown  his  complaints  by  arguing  that  they  are  unfounded, 
and  by  ascribing  nis  afiUetion  entirely  to  his  own  fault.  If,  in  one  instance,  he  has 
been  especially  prudent,  attribute  the  calamity  to  his  over-caution ;  if  entenirising, 
to  his  recklessness.  Whatever  line  of  conduct  you  observe  him  to  pursue,  blame  it ; 
so  that  when  anv  disaster  occurs  to  him,  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  tell  him  that  it 
would  not  have  nappened  if  he  had  taken  your  advice.  In  all  discussions  wherein 
vou  may  be  engaged  with  him,  if  a  word  or  action  of  his  own  can  possibly  be  referred 
to  either  of  two  motives  of  opposite  character,  never  fidl  to  impute  the  meaner  and 
the  more  foolish.' 

The  foregoing  might  be  read  to  advantage  in  connection  with  this  Povcmsn 
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aphorism:  'Kindnesses  are  stowed  away  in  the  heart  like  bags  of  lavender  in 
a  drawer,  and  sweeten  every  object  around  them.'  We  have  next  some  ex- 
amples of  'Proverbial  Philosophy^*  in  imitation  of  that  *  Solomon  in  ordinary 
to  the  British  nation,'  the  immortal  Tuppsr,  whose  intensely  platitudinarian 
'utterances '  contain  few  things  in  many  words : 

•        •        - 

I. 

'Ah  umbrella  upon  thine  ann  may  make  it  ache,  but  should  rain  come,  the  um- 
brella will  preserre  thj  olothes.    Choose  betwixt  a  trifling  pain  and  a  tailor's  bill. 

iz. 

•  Thb  girl  who  is  destined  to  be  thy  wife,  although  now  unknown  to  thee,  is  sure  to 
be  Urine  somewhere  or  other.  Hope,  therefore,  that  she  is  quite  well,  and  otherwise 
think  politely  about  her. 

IIL 

'  0  HOW  good  was  Nature,  that  placed  great  rivers  near  great  towns  t 

rr. 

*  I  DO  not  say  to  thee,  *  Marry,  for  it  wUl  exalt  thee ; '  yet  was  there  subtle  meaning 
in  those  whose  usage  it  was  to  say :  '  Marry,  come  up.' 

•V. 

*Bt  a  conoeit.  a  certain  red  fly  hath  been  called  a  Lady-bird,  and  bidden  to  fly 
away  home.  Toe  counsel  is  good,  even  to  her  who  is  neither  biid  nor  fly.  There  U 
no  place  like  home. 

VI. 

'  <Thb  weather-cock,  working  easily,  can  tell  thee  the  way  of  the  wind;  but  if  the 
weather-cock  sticks,  the  course  of  the  wind  will  not  be  inflnenoed  thereby.  Remem- 
ber this.' 

'  Something  too  much  of  this : '  much  better  though  it  be  than  its  model 
PcHca  himselil  in  his  'Budo  and  Crude  ObeervationSy*  has  a  score  of  proverbial 
sayings,  which  are  worth  the  *  sum-tottle '  of  Topper's  labored  and  pompous 
nothing  Take  only  two  as  an  example :  *  The  Tbuth,  with  *  Pure  Country 
Milk,'  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  welV  As  a  corollary  from  this,  may  be  con. 
sidend  this  stanza  from  *  The  Song  of  the  Milk-Jug : ' 
'  I  Kirow  I  am  a  mockery. 


I  loathe  my  yeiy  name : 
Into  the  world  of  crockery 
I  scarce  know  how  I  came. 


'A  milk-Juff  is  an  article 

We  might  as  well  put  down : 

For,  oh  I  there 's  not  a  particle 
Of  genuine  milk  in  town.' 


This  state  of  dubiety,  among  us,  is  not  a  little  enhanced,  by  the  righteous 
crusade  which  has  been  waged  agamst  ^  Swill-Milk.'  This  is  the  second  *  pro- 
vert>]al '  spedmen,  and  it  invokes  and  evolves  a  momentous  truth :  '  The  dissi- 
pations that  persons  resort  to,  to  drown  care,  are  like  the  curtains  which 
diildren  in  bed  pull  around  them,  to  keep  out  the  dark.'  The  hump-backed 
philosopher's  poetical  approval  of  *  Green-and-Black  Mixed,'  evinces  an  aatheo- 
tietasta    He 'hits  the  mark' to  a  Tea: 

*  Ybs  I    'T  is  in  the  tea-pot  life's  type  may  be  seen, 

Beflection  should  on  it  be  fixed ; 
Existence  is  neither  all  black  nor  all  green. 
Our  joys  and  our  sorrows  are  mixra.' 

Our  friends  among  the  portrait-painters,  especially  if  disposed  to  flatter  their 
sHteis,  win  be  likely  to  af^xredate  this  scale  of  prices,  by  one  of  their  English 
brother-artists: 

'A  rismoxABLB  Portrait-Painter,  whose  name  it  would  not  be  fidr  to  his  manv 
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rirals  to  mention,  when  asked  what  are  his  terms,  invariably  answers :  '  I  hare  no 
scale  of  prices.  In  fact^  I  generally  leave  it  open  to  the  liberality  of  my  patrons.  I 
hare  bnt  one  rule  to  guide  me  in  taking  likenesses,  and  that,  to  be  candid,  is,  *  Hand- 
some ii,  who  handsome  do€$,*  * 

Now,  leader,  we  think  we  baye  made  amends  for  the  suppo^titious  loss  oi 
your  pori-monnaie,  unless,  as  we  haye  hinted,  there  was  too  much  in  it,  whidi, 
in  these  '  times,*  is  scarcely  a  supposable  cas&  -  -  .  The  reader  will  doubt- 
less r^ard  the  accompanying  flash  of  the  Pepperian  genius  with  some  sur- 
prise, by  reason  of  the  very  remarkable  changes  observable  in  the  author's 
style.  Sentiment  will  be  looked  for  in  yain,  in  this  efiusioa  Happiness  al- 
most seems  to  have  'spilet '  his  genius,  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  moving  and 
toudiing  his  read^s  is  concerned.  He  consoles  us,  however,  by  the  che^ful- 
ness,  nay,  even  sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  his  manner,  and  his  homely  at- 
tempts at  joking ;  all  of  which  would  nearly  have  shocked  us,  in  any  foimer 
composition  of  his.  Possibly  some  sudden  affliction  may  yet  throw  him  back 
upon  his  former  wretched  stand-point  Mr.  Podd  informs  us  ihai  Mr.  Pepper 
finds  himself  much  exhausted ;  the  result,  as  he  infers,  of  the  gradual  increase 
in  unctuousness,  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem;  its  best  being  its  latest 
strokes.    This  is  unusual,  except,  perhaps,  with  kindred  geniuses^  Uke  Milton 

or  TuFFSR : 

p   a   T   E  t 

AV  AVBBIO  POXB,  (POB  IXSffmi)  ODiaiX  10  L.  QlUnD  OLIU. 
BT     XB.     X.     V.     VMTTMM,     BSft 

SiKO  PcTB,  0  Muse !  —  he  bein  mi  litle  Boy — 
Mi  oanly  sun — with  short  dt  strait  wite  hare, 
4  (at  present)  the  Mezels.    wot  he  wil 

S)  into  next,  peraps  you  no,  bnt  I  doant. 
is  cuUer  isent  good,  4  the  saim  remaro 
WU  anli  to  his  apetite.    the  Docter  ses 
Pra  nes  got  the  moaat  Mezels  he  erer  see 
onto  a  boy.    he  likewais  ses,  gudgin  bi  the  doe, 
Heie  wip  em,  St  gir  em  haf  to  start  with. 
(Warein  i  agre  with  doc,  and  go  him  sum  beter.) 
Now  go  it  Muse — give  us  a  good  1  on  Pstk. 

Paws,  strainger,  4  talk  a  looc  at  a  Cradel 

about  li  yere  ago.    wot  do  you  se  into  it  f 

(as  the  man  sed  wen  he  saw  the  feller  a  lookin  into  Futoority.) 

ist  obserr  that  lovly  Form,  a  rockin  or  it. 

thats  Hanar  qask,  a  myld  woman,  weke  as  a  fool, 

4  thinkin  ov  Baby,  ile  bet  50  sents. 

theres  a  wooman,  now,  a  man  ken  be  proud  or. 

But  taik  a  nuther  looc  into  the  ittel  Cradel  t 

8e  suthin  Red?  thats  the  present  Pbtk  — 

Say  1  day  oald  1  hes  a  yelhn.    taint  much 

Fur  a  yel,  but  as  good  as  moast  yung  yels. 

A  smiiin  kind  or  plesent,  Hanak  settels  him, 

4  presently  gits  him  so  he  doant  even  grunt. 

Wot  a  uncomon  lovly  thing  is  a  yoothfle  inian ! 
Droolin  doant  spile  it  for  its  pa  &  ma  I 
its  a  kind  or  Bud — a  ij^noran  Bud  — 
A  no-nothink  Flour,  wich  aint  no  Flour — 
A  inosent  Aingle,  a  chaingin  into  a  Man 
A  a  ^ttin  cuite  smal  wile  a  goin  throo  I 
its  littel  hed  is  al  smooth ;  it  haint  no  teth ; 
its  fechers  aint  worth  menshunink,  thaym  so 
teanty.    differen  frum  dog,  it  ken  se 
to  onct.    (Cat  doant  se  wel,  long  at  1st.) 
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Wot  is  rich,  70am  relered,  the  rcrv  lat  thing, 
about  thayr  bein  born  Dam,  Ac.  4tn. 
How  the  littel  casses  wil  jel,  sumtimes  I 
PiTBS  a  good  exampel  ot  the  jellin  kind. 
Bat  thats  pane  in  Bowls — Oenuscs  complaint : 
i  hed  it,  this  momink,  so  i  thougt  ide  di. 
thats  wi  ime  a  ritin  this  minit.    But 
to  return,  as  the  Comec  sed. 


TAiK  a  nuther  vew.    f  dozen  at  saim  pris 
(as  the  man  sed  wen  he  giv  his  boy  a  lickin.) 
Wot  doo  jou  call  that  a  wigglin  onto  the  floor  f 
theres  the  Potrj  or  Moshun,  dun  up  smal. 
thats  PxTB,  at  6  munths.    How  he  crepes  tho ! 
Few  Babjs  air  smart  at  6  months, 
its  nothink  but  yel,  yel,  yel.  with  moast  on  em. 
How  diferen  Pstb  1    Pbtb  tncuiree,    Pstb  Urns. 
Wot  is  he  a  lookin  at  now  ?  a  hole  into  the  carpit. 
He  noas  it  otto  be  fixt.    He  almoast  ses  so. 
fix  it  PxTB,  wile  your  hand  is  in.    (He 
dus  it  throo  Hanah;  hear  she  cums,  with  a  nedel.) 
industry  St  Pvts  I  —  wot  a  site  for  a  farther  1 

the  contemplashun  of  Babys  at  6  munths  is  iiue. 
How  interestin,  to  se  a  littel  rip  gro  1 
How  Astonishin  that  Milk  is  al  he  wonts  I 
Wots  ham  4  egs,  or  sider,  or  a  pipe  to  hihi  ? 
He  thincs  or  nothink  but  groin,    wot  a  pity 
Hese  got  to  go  throo  so  much,  incloodin  Sicnes  I 
so  much  a  goin  throo  him  at  the  saim  time. 
Hanah  ganb  sties  to  it  Pbtb  sed /hi 
as  plane  as  eny  body,  at  6  months.    His 
i's  wos  a  kind  ot  blooish  wite  at  that  perid. 
not  a  hare  onto  his  hed  eny  wares. 
Hanah  sed  his  noas  wos  exacly  like  mine, 
or  wil  be  wen  he  gits  a  noas,  i  replide. 
At  wich  Hakah  lut  moast  mewsicle.    But 
to  cum  agin,  as  tho  Collery  sed. 

Looc  onct  moar,  perrfdin  time  aint  presin. 
Wot  doo  you  se  now?  as  the  mise  sed  to  the  Owl. 
in  a  comer  or  the  Gardin  (the  north  comer) 
A  Angelic  Form  under  a  plum  tre,  hoaldin  a 
Baby.    (Pbtb  at  12  months.)    looc  twist; 
2nd  time  a  good  wile,  with  boath  i's. 
Aint  the  Bud  a  cumin  on  Grand  ? 
Hanab  2  is  uncomon  wel  you  se. 
ereiythink  is  a  smilin.  incloodin  the  smal  dog. 
Sorry  to  trabbel  ^ou,  out  looc  gest  orer-hed. 
Without  a  strainm  ov  your  i's  much,  youl  probbly  se 
A  clowd  blacker  than  wot  scairt  Abnbb,  wen  he  cut. 
thats  cuttin  teth  and  canker  Rash,  boath  rayther  haisty. 
the  clowd  comes  doun :  you  se  nothink :  but 
Hity  I  how  you  ken  h^re,  tho  I 
A  rip  with  good  lungs  stans  a  good  chans. 
Petbs  chans  is  uncomon  good.    1st  clas. 

Babys  at  12  months  air  plesent  to  looc  at. 
Thair  is  sumthink  fine  in  a  ^rere  oald  Boy. 
Hare  cums  on  good;  likewais  teth  A  noas. 
Thay  begin  for  to  swel  I  sumtims  wock  I 
Thay  say  ma  k  pa  cuite  distinct !  thay 
Doant  drool  much ;  thay  ete  masht  tater : 
A  engoy  life  pooty  cumferbol,  considerin. 
Wot  a  gurl  dus  at  1  yere  i  doant  rely  no. 
ef  Pbtb  now  wos  a  ^url  i  supoas  i  snood. 
X  doant  talk  no  intenst  in  gurls.    But 
to  leye  that  pint,  as  the  man  sed  to  the  Bagnit. 
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TAiK  1  moar  looc,  as  the  dro?rnin  man  sed 
Wen  he  cum  up  fur  the  8rd  time, 
thaira  a  Yew  1    (Pcra  at  18  months.) 
Air  you  strnc  much  f  as  the  litenin  sed  to  the  man. 
Wot  a  cas,  at  a  yere  k  haf,  aint  he  ? 
oanlj  18  months  I  wot  a  chain^,  in  6 1 
taik  away  the  Hezels,  k  wair  is  his  ekall 
How  the  Mezels  spots  a  boy  tho  I  ,  How  Hakah 
lafty  wen  I  ask  ef  OoDraTS  Corial  wos  jg^ood 
far  the  Mezels  I  opodildoc  maid  her  agm. 
i  thine  1  tooo  sulfer  k  molasis,  but  aint  shoor. 
Pktk  is  pashinitly  fon  or  Caster  ile  I 
Becos  i  supoas  it  is  sech  an  egspensir  drinc 
He  rayther  prefers  coald  Prest  ue. 
(Worm,  with  milk :  i  taik  it  coald  without) 

At  18  months,  Babys  air  a  rich  site. 
With  sum  atenshun  to  noas,  4c.  4th, 
(not  moam  a  minit  in  a  day  at  that,) 
You  ken  maik  em  thine!  tnayr  conrersashnn 
isent  wot  you  may  coll  instmctiv :  bat 
it  kind  ot  melts  into  a  parrens  fehnks, 
^leses  al  but  uther  parrens,  with  runff  Is— 
Wich  thinos  thay  aint  no  grait  shaiks  after  al, 
Compaired  with  sum  thayre  sene.    (HanaA 
Herd  Missis  Lbfbrs  say  them  very  werds 
to  Her  Husban,  wen  thayd  ben  a  coUin  hear, 
Afore  thayd  ferely  got  to  the  gait ;  thay 
Hevin  2  or  8  sqnockers  ot  thare  oan  i  belere. 
Youd  thine  twos  |  dozen  hi  the  nois.^ 
Wen  thay  git  a  littel  oalder  thayre  kmd  ot  handy 
About  a  Hous ;  fedin  pi^s  Ac.  4th,  fechin  waiter, 
Splittin  kindlin  wood,  &  a  dozen  uther  choars. 
i  shel  fele  bad  the  Ist  time  i  wale  Pan. 
i  rely  doant  no  as  1  erer  ken,  hese  so  pooty. 
i  ges  ile  let  Hanah  doo  it  wen  nessary, 
kirik  kepe  onto  the  rite  side.    But* 
enuf  onto  that  hed,  as  the  man  sed  wen  hede 
kild  his  wife.    Muse  much  ableeged.    Fairwel. 

Wot  doo  yon  thino  ot  Pm  ! 

What  do  you  think,  reader  ?  -  -  -  Cbueltt  could  no  farther  go,  it  seems 
to  us,  than  in  the  case  of  the  joung  (krman  rascal,  the  other  day,  in  our  dty. 
He  had  swallowed  three  or  four  counterfeit  bills,  *on  a  sudden,'  and  when  he 
was  taken  to  the  station-house,  no  proof  of  guilt  was  found  upon  him ;  but  a 
cunning  official  administered  to  his  inner  man  two  powerful  emetics ;  and  after  a 
short  time,  lo  I  the  spurious  currency  made  its  appearance  among  the  diHyru  of  a 
luxurious  dinner,  just  achieved  at  a  &shionable  restaurant  How  *•  worser ' 
far  than  the  awful  Tuiuaea  marina  must  have  been  that  medicinal  *  operation.' 
Who  can  depict  the  reversed  motions  of  his  stomach,  or  the  emotions  of 
his  mind  I  He  was  in  as  bad  a  *  fix '  as  the  man  who  wrapped  around  his 
legs,  under  his  'over-alls,'  sheets  of  zinc,  stolen  from  on  board  a  ship,  where, 
with  an  accomplice,  he  had  been  at  work  putting  down  the  leaden  carpeting 
upon  the  cabin-stairs.  In  walking  across  the  shore-plank,  at  night,  by  some 
unavoidable  accident,  *  accoutred  as  he  was,'  he  plunged  in  *  the  dock.'  He  did 
not  re&ppear.  *  Get  a  boat  I '  exclaimed  the  by-standers :  '  the  tide  is  going 
out :  run  to  the  end  of  the  dock  I  He  '11  come  up  t  —  he  'U  come  up  ! '  His 
companion,  whose  own  drawers  were  of  the  same  '  heavy  goods,'  shook  lus  head 
mournfully,  and  exdahned,  *  Never!  —  he's  gone!'  and  ^e  'why  and  the 
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whereJbre,'  so  well  known  to  the  thieving  prophet^  was  distinctly  shown,  when 
the  hodj  was  subsequently  disooyered.  The  friend  who  tells  us  this,  says  he 
never  heard  such  expression  given  to  a  word  before  —  *  Never  1 '  But  speaks 
ing  of  bills,  and  thinking  especially  of  the  unrolling  of  the  undigested  coun- 
terfeit lumps  aforesaid,  we  are  reminded  of  a  dixmrnstanoe  once  mentioned  to 
OS  by  an  *01d  CJountry '  l^al  friend.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  Lord 
Eldon  who  was  presiding  upon  the  bench  of  a  London  criminal  court,  before 
whom  the  incident  occurred.  A  man  was  upon  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  who  was  found  dead  on  Hampstead  Heath ;  and  a  bullet  in  his  body 
diowed  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  had  been  last  seen  in  company  with  the 
prisoner;  but  as  there  was  no  other  testimony  bearing  against  him,  he  stood 
wi&  unabashed  fix>nt  before  the  judge,  and  smiled  in  ridicule  at  the  attempt 
of  the  Eling's  counsel  to  convict  him  of  the  homicide^  Lord  Eldon  was 
holding  in  his  hand,  and  listlessly  rolling  between  his  fingers,  the  ball  which 
had  been  extracted  from  the  body.  .  Presently  he  beckoned  to  an  officer  to  ap- 
proach the  bench,  wh^ch  he  did :  when  his  lordship  inquired  in  an  under-tone, 
if  the  man  had  been  searched.  ^  He  has,  your  lordship ;  but  no  money  was 
found  upon  his  person ;  nor  is  it  known  that  the  deceased  had  any  money  in 
his  possession,  })€7ond  about  a  sovereign  in  change.  The  only  thing  we  found 
was  part  of  a  street-ballad,  from  which  a  large  piece  had  been  torn.'  *  Let  mo 
see  it,'  said  the  judge.  It  was  handed  to  him  by  the  officer.  In  the  mean 
time,  In  manipulating  the  bullet  between  his  fingers,  his  lordship  detected  a 
piece  of  blood-dried  paper :  moistening,  and  gradually  unrolling  it,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  three-cornered  piece  of  a  streeM>allad ;  and  on  comparing  it  with  the 
torn  ballad  which  had  been  laid  before  him,  it  was  found  to  fit  exactly,  and  to 
complete  the  whole  1  This  piece  of  paper,  which  had  formed  the  wadding  of 
the  gun,  was  at  once  put  in  evidence ;  the  man  was  convicted ;  and  afterward 
iDade  a  faH  confession  of  his  crime.  We  have  never  heard  a  more  extra- 
ordinary confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  *  Murder  will  out: '  and 
it  is  an  incident  well  confirmed.  -  -  -  From  fiur-off  Desmoines,  in  the  *  late ' 
State  of  Iowa,  and  firom  the  auditor's  office  thereof  'cometh  greeting  *  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the  writer,  a  German  wagon-maker,  re- 
paired a  wheelbarrow,  and  put  a  hoop  on  an  ^  old  oaken  bucket  that  hangs  in  a 
wen*  thereby.  It  is  a  literal  orthographic  spedmen  of  the  *  sweet  German 
accent : ' 

'DasxonnstheSof  Mayl858.  Dr. 

*  J&nuar  the  25  ei  repert  a  Weehlbarrow  for  the  Staat  of  Iowa  1.50 

'  and  bat  a  Hoobband  on  for  a  Weellpocket 25 

L75 
Jomr  X.  HoHBXKGXB,  Wagon-maker.' 

'Seem-lich  goot,'  as  our  correspondent  says:  but  here  is  a  similar  bill  that 
*knows  not  seems^  —  it  is  good.  It  was  rendered  by  two  Italian  *bust'-erB, 
for  heads  of  Washinoton  and  Shaespbare,  which  they  had  *  sculped '  for 
the  late  lamented  Philip  Hoke  : 

•Mb,  Huok,  Squab,  To  Juliax  G B,  Dr. 

'  Basto  YACCSNTOir, $2.00 

'BnstoGuDPiXB, 2.00' 
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Pronounce  the  Italianized  names  quickly,  and  the  *  intent  of  the  bill*  will 
readily  be  disooycred.  -  -  -  Bubns  has  exhausted  the  Poetry  of  the 
Tooth 'Ache,  we  think :  and  teeth-extraction  seems  to  be  a  theme  iucapabte  of 
raising  the  *  (Urine  a£9atus.'  We  pity  but  slightly  the  writer  of  the  cryii^ 
lines  to  *Mff  Tooth,''  Instead  of  repairing  to  such  eminent  dentists  as  Dr. 
Eleazer  Parmelee,  or  Dr.  Nbhemiah  Dodob,  our  correspondent  betakes  him- 
self  to  an  *  operator '  of  the  old^chool,  who  uses  the  old^atshioned  instruments. 
Obseire  the  result : 


'  Hb  gave  a  turn,  /  gare  a  yell, 

And  then  he  kaTc  me  one  turn  more: 
Another  screech,  and  then  I  fell  — 

Fell  sprawling  flat  upon  the  floor  t 
I  thought  he'd  torn  my  jaw  away  — 

I  tout  him  so :  he  said,  '  0  pshaw ! ' 
I  Towed  he  had — but  all  he  'a  aaj 

Was :  'Look  o'  here,  none  of  your  jaw  I ' ' 


'  Thk  time  had  come :  I  sudden  oped 

This  mouth  of  mine,  when  in  there  went 
A  TuBKKBT !    Oh  t  but  I  had  hoped 

He  would  not  use  that  instrument : 
But  *t  was  too  late  to  argue  now ; 

I  glanced  at  him — he  glanced  at  me : 
Big  drops  of  sweat  were  on  my  brow, 

Upon  my  tooth  a  big  Turkkkt  1 

It  was  a  fortunate  accident,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  rCt  leave  a  portion  of  the 
sufferer's  jaw  in  the  fangs  of  his  instrument  of  torture.  Such  things  have 
been,  and  not  long  ago.  -  -  -  A  correspondent  who  evidently  does 
not  laclrthe  *  native  ore'  in  his  composition,  says,  among  other  things,  in  a 
note  to  the  Editor  :  *  Although  held  by  inexorable  &te  in  my  unrising  position, 
I  have  always  bad  an  upward  sort  of  aspiration :  I  have  longed,  with  a  feeling 
beyond  utterance,  for  that  development  and  expansion  which  Education  im- 
parts to  the  most  *  common  mind.'  Then  perhaps  I  might  have  talked  with 
Washington  Irving  and  his  compeers,  (to  my  mind  he  has  no  peer^)  not  as 
if  telegraphing  from  an  immense  distance,  but  as  a  friend,  consanguineous  in 
the  appreciation  of  *  divine  things,'  although  not  in  creating  or  rearranging 
them ;  fearing  no  lack  which  should  disparage  a  Man  in  his  own  esteem.  But 
ah,  me !  Ignorance  I — how  like  the  *  striped  garment '  and  the  *•  heel-dog ' 
of  physical  degradation !  It  pulls  down  one's  ambition :  it  is  like  making  one 
amphibious;  putting  him  under  water,  yet  permitting  him  to  live,  and  even  to 
see  out  into  the  ambient  atmosphere,  where  Men  walk  and  talk,  and  enjoy 
themselves,  but  not  prepared  to  permit  him  to  breathe  their  air  for  a  moment 
Thus  night-mared,  do  n*t  you  think  you  would  make  one  struggle  for  enlarge- 
ment? And  yet,  how  many  thousands  are  *  under  water,'  who  long  to  get 
out,  but  who  strug^e  to  as  little  purpose  as  would  Leviathan  to  escape  the 
ponderous  fluid  that  surrounds  him!  Don't  think  me,  however,  altogether 
eel  or  sucker,  satisfied  with  my  native  mud  and  cold-blooded  companions ;  for 
I  have  lain  on  the  surface  a  good  deal,  and  secured  not  a  few  tid-bits  'found 
afloat,'  and  without  the  purview  of  fish  content  with  the  stream  in  which  it  was 
their  fate  to  be  spawned.'  We  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn,  toward  the 
end  of  this  epistle,  that  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  '  advantages,'  so  feelingly 
deplored,  the  writer  has  'scribbled,'  and  been  'honored  by  the  perusal  of  hie 
public'  He  will  do  so  again,  doubtiess ;  for  he  writes  like  one  who  has 
thoughts  that  'must  and  will  out'  -  -  -  Much  has  been  said,  but  much 
more  'hinted  in  the  journals,'  touching  the  Lady  Ldbby-Membere  at  Washing^ 
ton,  during  the  past  session  of  Congress.  We  hope,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
sex,  that  those  reports  have  been  exaggerated.  But  that  the  '  gentie  creatures ' 
do  sometimes  improperly  meddle  with  politics,  partisan  'policy,'  and  public 
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and  private  peconiary  appropriations,  there  is  yery  littie  doubt  *  'T  is  true, 
'tis  pity,  and  pity 't  is 't  is  true.*    Apropos  of  this,  is  an  anecdote  in  pointy 

told  us  by  a  New-En^bmd  friend.    Word  was  sent  by  Mr.  H ,  a  defeated 

candidate,  to  a  married  lady,  (who  was  supposed  to  have  changed  the  expected 
vote  of  her  husband,  on  election-day,  to  the  opposite  party,)  to  the  following 

effect :  *  Go  and  tell  Mrs.  F ,  that  I  will  send  her,  by  the  first  opportunity, 

a  pair  of  pantaloons^  for  her  political  services.'     *  Go  and  tell  Mr.  H ^,'  was 

the  reply,  *  to  send  them  along  at  once :  do  n't  forget  to  tell  him  that  I  want  a 
new  pair — not  a  pair  tJuU  his  v\fe  has  half  worn  out/*    This  being  UAd  to 

Mr.  H in  his  store,  when  it  was  crowded  with  customers,  did  not  serve 

to  enhance  his  equanimity,  nor  very  greafly  to  lessen  his  repugnance  i^nst 
female  pditical  influenc&  -  -  -  Of  our  friends  the  *  Little  Folk,'  the 
anecdotes  and  '  sayings '  which  ensue,  are  authentic :  whidi  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  inflated  puerilities  attributed  to  children  by 
the  would-be  imitators  of  the  juvenfle  contributions,  heretofore,  to  the  Enicksb- 
BOCKKB.    Fromthefiirsouth-west  comes  the  Mowing: 

'  Driviho  out  one  day  last  fall  to  see  a  relation  of  my  wife,  we  took  with  us 
the  littie  daughter  of  a  particular  friend,  a  child  of  some  six  years  old.  While 
my  wife  went  into  the  house  (the  family  being  sick)  I  remained  out  in  the  garden 
with  *■  FxK,'  and  strolling  into  the  summer-house,  we  sat  down.  I  was  whittling 
a  stick  and  she  was  sitting  alongside  of  me,  very  attentively  watehing  the  process. 
After  a  few  nunutea'  silence,  looking  up  in  my  face,  in  her  inquisitive  way,  she 
asked :  *  Chahlik,  what  are  you  cutting  that  stick  for  ? ' 

"  Oh  I  Just  for  iun,'  was  my  reply,  more  to  answer  the  child  than  any  thing 


*She  said  nothing  for  several  seconds,  but  appeared  to  be  intentiy  thinking ; 
evidentiy  revolving  some  momentous  question  in  her  litUe  brain,  finally,  with  a 
longing  for  information  on  every  expressive  feature :  *  Well,  if  you  are  cutting 
just  for  f^  Chasux,  why  do  n't  you  laugh  ? ' 

*  Imagine  the  same  question  addressed  to  yourself!  I  fancy  you  would  have 
done  as  I  did  —  rffud  nothing.' 

'Thx  following  incident  (writes  a  correspondent,  a  pastor  in  a  distant  *  down- 
east'  village)  is  less  than  a  month  old:  Mrs.  L had  lost  her  littie  pet 

lamb — her  only  one — of  only  six  snnuners,  by  scarlatina.  H^r  neighbor's 
child,  not  quite  so  old,  went  over  to  spend  a  Saturday  afternoon  hour  or  two :  and 
as  she  was  the  dead  Liizii's  play-mate,  Lizzii's  play-things  were  brought  out  by 

the  bereft  mother  for  her  young  visitor's  amusement ;  Mrs.  L dropping  fre- 

qnent  tears  at  the  right  of  the  familiar  sport  '  When  at  night,  and  at  home,  the 
Uttie  giri  was  going  to  bed,  she  asked  her  mother  to  let  her  for  once  say  her 
prayers  alone  in  her  bed-room  instead  of  at  the  maternal  knee :  and  she  did  so. 
Coming  back  from  her  brief  devotions,  her  mother  said  she  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  reason  of  her  dariing's  unusual  wish.    Artiesriy,  as  though  a  violet 

eould  speak,  the  almost-baby  said :  *  I  asked  the  Lord  to  give  Mrs.  L a 

little  baby  like  yours.  Mamma,  instead  of  Lizzie,  so  she  won't  cry  any  more  I ' 
But  the  prettiest  part  of  it  is,  that  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning,  our  sweet 

little  petitioner  wanted  to  *nm  right  over  to  Mrs,  L 's,  to  bm  if  the  baby  is 

wmt^  as  prayed  for  I    How  would  this  do  as  an  illustration  of  faith  ? ' 

*  Thb  artless  utterances  of  Childhood  :  its  wild,  fantastic  imaginings  of  the 
bcomprehenrible,'  writes  a  lady-correspondent  from  Korthern  Ohio,  *  are  a  charm- 
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ing  ttadj  for  the  thoaghtfol  obierTer.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  FRAXK*g  pUj- 
raateSi  an  interesting  little  boj,  whose  life  had  been  bnt  a  Jojooa  play-Uoie  of 
eight  summere,  wae  drowned  wliile  dcaUng  npon  the  river.  The  erent  brought 
mournful  thoughts  to  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  and  to  our 
tittle  Fbank  was  pecuUarlj  suggestire.  *•  Ma,*  said  he  as  he  sat  beside  me  on  the 
evening  of  the  daj,  looldng  earnestly  into  the  fire,  *  how  long  will  it  take  Chablit 
to  go  up  to  heaven  ? ' 

*  His  little  sister,  much  jounger,  yet  very  complacent  in  her  ideas  of  things, 
hastily  answered :  *0f  course  he  won't  go  up  till  after  the  funersL* 

*  How  could  I  malLC  plain  to  those  little  minds  what  was  yet  so  incompTOhensil)Ie 
to  my  own  ? 

*  *  How  shall  I  Imow  Charlkt  up  in  heaven,  unless  somebody  calls  him  out?' 
continued  my  little  questioner.  I  tried  to  teach  him,  that  he  would  reeognixe  his 
little  friend  in  another  world.  *  Then,*  said  he,  *  I  'm  going  right  up  to  him  and 
aslL  him  all  about  it'  .  .  .  AmrsiRO  themselves  one  day  with  the  pictores  in 
the  large  family  Bibli,  I  over-heard  them  debating  upon  one  engraving  represent- 
ing the  descent  of  angels.  Alici  persisted  that  they  were  *  dead  people  going 
up ; '  Frank  assured  her  that  they  were  not,  for  people  ^d  n't  have  wings  to  po 
to  heaven.  She  seemed  quite  vexed  and  puzzled  at  his  version :  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  with  a  most  characteristic  toss  of  the  head,  exclaimed :  '  Well,  I 
anH  going  to  heaven  'less  I  can  have  some  wings.' 

*  I  am  often  reminded,  by  these  juvenile  colloquies,  of  my  own  yearnings  for  the 
solution  of  this  great  enigma  of  the  soul' 

*I  HAVE,  beside  the  Babt,'  writes  a  fnend  nearer  home,  *  three  children: 
Mabt,  about  six  years  old;  Akvii,  whom,  from  her  way  of  looldng  intently  at 
one,  and  opening  and  shutting  her  eyes,  we  call  Blihkxb;  and  Fbedoib,  both 
younger.  Not  long  ago  I  called  Blinkbb  to  take  her  morning  bath :  *  Come  here, 
you  little  Hsbi  ! ' 

'  'AmlHxBB,  Papa ?~ what 'ssisser  Mart f* 

» *  She 's  FsTCHB.' 

••What'sFBED?' 

*  I  went  on,  giving  names  to  all  the  personages  for  whom  Blinkeb  asked  them, 
until  my  wife  broke  in :  *  Why  do  n't  you  call  any  body  Jitpxteb  ? ' 

*  I  replied  that  Jupitbb  was  a  hard  case ;  and  enlarged  about  his  mns  in  the 
matter  of  Evbopa,  of  Lbda,  etc.  I  did  not  notice  that  any  of  the  children  were 
listening.  The  next  Sunday  Hart  came  to  me :  *  Fapa,  read  us  i^  a  wh<^e  lot  of 
stories  out  of  the  Bible  ' — to  them  the  treasure-house  of  all  story. 

'' Whom  shall  I  read  about,  Habt?* 

*  *  Oh !  read  about  Judah.' 

'  *  About  JiTDAH  I    Who  was  he  ? ' 

*•  ^  Why,  the  one  who  turned  into  a  white  bull  and  carried  off  the  lady  I ' 

*  Sach  of  the  little  girls  has  a  *  Mrs.  Harris,'  whom  she  calls  htr  Jcli  a  Gitbrancb. 
Not  long  ago  my  wife  over-heard  them.  *  Ahnie,*  said  Mart,  •  my  Julia  Cur- 
RANCE  is  taller  than  yours.    She  is  as  tall  as  the  top  of  the  room.' 

* '  My  Julia  Gurrance  is  as  tall  as  the  top  of  the  house,'  retorted  Bukkbr. 

* « But  mine  is  as  taU  as  the  sky,'  reptied  Mart. 

*■  BLimcER  was  not  to  be  put  down  so.  Intently  reflecting  a  moment,  and  most 
vigorously  winkmg  her  eye-lids,  she  closed  the  contest  thus:  *But  my  Juua 
Gurrance  is  so  tall  that  her  head  goes  through  the  clouds,  and  comes  up  at  the 
foot  of  God's  bed ;  so  she  can  peek  over  the  foot-board.' 
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'Botb  little  girls  seem  graatljezerdaed  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  God.  Uamy 
lately  broogfat  me  a  picture,  which  she  liad  made,  of  a  house.  Through  a  hole  In 
the  roof  a  large  round  &ce  was  peeping  into  the  room  below. 

« 'What's  thatf  I  asked. 

*  *  That's  God!'  replied  the  little  girl,  in  a  subdued  tone.  I  was  the  more 
struck  with  this,  as  it  recalled  to  me  that  my  own  early  idea  of  God  was  the 
same — that  of  a  Bniro  on  His  hands  and  knees,  gazing  through  the  top  of  the 
roouL* 

little  cfaildreii,  ccmie  again.  -  -  -  An  iQTilid  New-Torker,  lying  on  his 
Bidc-bed  in  New-OrleanSi  was  *  greatly  reliered '  by  one  dose  of  Pun,  adminis- 
tered by  a  feUow-Gotfaamite  on  this  wise:  *  He  bad  been  reading  to  him  the  last 
nmnber  of  the  Knickxrbogkxb,  and  had  just  taken  up  the  Serald  :  from  which 
sheet  he  read,  among  other  things,  the  account  of  the  conyersion  of  *  Awful 
Gabdmib,'  the  pugilist,  and  of  his  haTing  '  exhorted  the  multitude '  at  the 
John-street  diurdi.  'Ah I'  he  exclaimed,  ^Gardnbr  has  become  an  ex- 
plunder,  eh  f '  I  was  too  weak  for  this :  it  prostrated  me  at  the  time:  but 
the  shock  did  me  good.'  ^—>  Since  this  was  placed  in  type,  we  find  the  annexed 
m  the  ^JEe&ning  Po$t^  daily  journal :  *  Among  the  numerous  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  the  American  Bible  Societjr's  Library  is  the  one  used  by  the  preachers 
of  an  African  church  in  this  city,  whidi  presents  a  very  dilapidated  appear- 
ance ;  it  is  literally  worn  to  shreds  by  the  blows  which  tiiose  fervid  and  sable 
dirines  have  invested  on  its  covers.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  wittily 
dironided  in  the  following  language,  which  is  inscribed  on  the  title-page: 
*  This  is  the  Bible  from  which  the  pure  Word  was  literally  ex-pounded  by  our 

cobred  brethren  u> street'   -   •   -   THB^IW^ufM*  daily  journal  of  to<Uiy, 

June  the  twenty-third,  q>eaking  of  the  recent  tempest  and  tornado,  remarks : 

'An  obaerrer  of  this  phenomenon  says,  that  the  atorm  seems  to  bare  collected  on 
the  mountains  lying  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  was  obsenred  horering  for  scTerml  hours 
orer  the  northern  port  of  the  city.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  com- 
mcnced  its  promss.  In  its  ran  a  large  dusky  cloud  had  gathered,  in  form  somewhat 
like  the  head  <^  a  large  elephant  with  its  proboscis  extending  to  the  ground,  as  if 
feeling  to  find  the  proper  route  of  the  destroyer.  A  furious  whirlwind  attended  its 
progress  through  the  northern  part  of  the  citjr.  It  was  of  such  a  density,  that  the 
observer  could  scarcely  behold  any  object  which  it  had  enyeloped ;  and  buildings  too 
slightly  put  together,  were  torn  down,  unroofed,  and  in  some  instances  transported 
to  eonsiacrable  distances,  scatterins  along  the  way  the  ruins  thus  made.  The  course 
of  the  tempest  was  south-eastwanT' 

Hie  editors  should  have  seen  this  storm,  ^  pregnant  with  earthquake  and  tor- 
nado,' swoop  down  from  the  border-higfilands  of  Rockhmd,  the  *  High  Tom ' 
and  the  'Ho^l'  mountains,  upon  Haverstraw  Bay,  and  the  broad  Tappaftn- 
Zee,  on  its  way  to  the  metropolis !  Its  march  was  grand :  it  was  more  —  it 
was  sublime  I  The  dim  blue-green  mass  of  dense  cloud,  impenetrable  to  si^t, 
swept  onward,  extinguishing  as  it  were  a  lighted  candle,  all  the  sunny  knd- 
scape  before  it;  blotting  out  alike  the  ^assy  mirror  of  the  Hudson,  and  its 
kvdy  shores,  while  the  gray  rattling  rain  hid  its  backward  ravages  from  view. 
We  knew,  when  we  walked  out  iqion  the  sanctum-piazza,  to  survey  its  cootm, 
what  would  be  its  wikl  nussion  in  the  near  metropoUs,  whither  it  was  hasten- 
ing *on  the  wings  of  the  wind : '  how  it  would  at  length  dart  upon  the  deep, 
nd  *80oop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springi.'  That  tornado  and  storm  should 
have  been  seen  in  lbs  sudden  inception  and  tecrifie  progress,  to  h^  properly 
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appreciAted.  Apropo§  of  Stobx  :  did  you  9fet  mnooaniat  the  spfariied  lines 
which  eDsue  f  We  read  them  while  the  tempest  ebofe  described  was  brawing, 
or  'being*  brewed,  ^'i  the  North,'  belbre  it  proceeded  oowazd,  to  ^serre  its 
sovereign  r  the  South:* 


*  I  AM  Svomv^tha  King  1 
I  !!▼•  In  A  fortrew  of  llr«  and  eload : 
Toa  maj  heftr  mr  bmtteiiM  •harp  and  loud 
"athef 


In  the  Bommar  nisht. 
Whan  I  and  mj  warrlort  ann  for  tha  fight ; 

And  tha  willowa  moan. 

And  tha  oadara  groan 
Aa  they  bend  beneath  ttie  terrible  ipring 

Of  SioaM— theKlngI 

*  I  am  flroav  —  the  King! 

Kr  troopi  are  iha  winds,  and  tha  hall,  and  the 

rain: 
My  fioae  Cha  trooda  and  tha  Ibathaiy  grain ; 

The  mail'dad  oak 
That  gnarlf  his  front  to  mj  eharge  and  stroke : 

The  ship  on  the  sea : 

The  blooms  on  the  lea : 
And  tti»  writhe  and  break  as  the  war-orlas  ring 

Of  BioaM  —  theKlngI 

*  I  am  SroBM —the  King! 
I  drore  the  sea  o>r  the  Lerden  d/kes : 
And,  a  deadlier  foa  than  tiie  burgher  pikes. 

To  the  walls  I  bore 
Tha  *Ark  of  Delft  *  from  the  ocean  shore, 

Or  Tale  and  mead. 

With  war-like  speed, 
TDI  tha  Spaniard  fled  from  the  deloga-ring 

OfSrouf— theKlnffl 


*  I  am  SvoaM — tha  King  I 
I  saw  an  armada  set  sail  firom  Spain 
To  sprlakla  with  Mood  a  maiden^  ralgn: 

I  met  the  host 
With  shattering  blows  on  the  Island  coast. 

And  tore  eaeh  deek 

To  shreds  and  a  wreck: 
And  the  Saxon  poets  the  praises  sing 

Of  SroBM— the  KingI 

*  I  am  SioaM—tha  Klnc  I 

My  marshals  are  foor  —  the  swart  Simoon, 
Siroooo,  Tornado,  and  swift  Typhoon  ; 

My  realm  is  ttie  world, 
Wher«TW  a  pennon  Is  waTed  or  ftuiad. 

My  stem  command 

Sweeps  sea  and  land ; 
And  BOna  onharmed  a  sooff  may  Slaw 

AtBioaM  — theKing! 

*  I  am  Smnoi— the  King  t 
I  scoor  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air. 

And  drag  tha  trees  bf  their  emerald  hair. 


.  for  game. 

With  a  leap  and  a  scream,  the  prairie  flame. 
The  eomaerea  ark 
And  the  pirate  bark. 
And  nana  may  eacape  tha  terrlbla  spring 
Of  Sfoaa— the  KlngP 


Stirring  pictures,  these.  -  -  •  Our  old  friend  and  *§ametime^  gossipping 
correspondent,  Mr.  Stiphkn  C.  Massitt,  has  arrived  ia  our  metropolis  bj  a 
late  English  steamer ;  and  'when  time  and  place  shall  serve,'  our  citizens  will 
have  the  pleasure  to  hear  him  in  his  unique  eoteriainmeKit»  *JSemini$eenee8  of 
Travel  in  Many  Zandi,*  which  we  have  reason  to  bdieve  will  afford  to  many 
a  rich  and  rare  treat  Mr.  Massbtt  observes  well,  and  he  records  well:  he 
has  been  every  where,  it  seems  to  us :  for  he  has  written  us  from  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Oregon ;  the  mountains  of  California ;  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Austra- 
lia, (Melbourne,  Hobart-Town,  Sydney,  eta  ;)  from  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Cairo^ 
and  Constantinople ;  and  we  did  expect  to  hear  fr(»n  him  at  Jerusalem ;  but 
circumstances  changed  the  direction  of  his  travels,  and  we  heard  from  him  last 
at  London,  whence  be  vrrote:  *I  suppose  you  heard  thai  I  was  nearly  'done 
for*  in  Bombay — eh?  My  trip  across  the  desert  was  deUghtful,  and  the  Arab 
girls  in  Cairo  fearfully  entidngl  I  dined  at  the  Qabbick  Club  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  birth-day  of  Shakspbabi,  recently.  Chablb  Kxak  in  the  diair.  He 
made  a  superb  speech.  Dickxns,  Thacubrat,  eta,  were  there.  Trackbbat 
can't  speak ;  but  I  heliete  he  can  write.  Dickxmb  is  a  capital  after-dinner 
speaker;  and,  *  which  is  more»'  he  is  now  pocketing  five  hundred  dollars  a 
ni^t  by  reai^  bis  Christmas  books.  I  am  going  to-day  to  see  LnoH  Hcst. 
Just  think  how  gently  time  deals  with  him!  Seventy-eight  years  old,  yet  hak 
and  hearty  as  a  boy  1*  Our  metropolitan  public  must  give  'Sisphen'  a  cor* 
dial  vrelcome.  His  rtpertoire  of  songs,  recitations,  eta,  has  been  largely  aug- 
mented; be  is  in  good  'condition'  and  voice;  has  c^dted  the  applause  and  the 
more  substantial  guineas  of  the  hic^best  nobility  and  gentry  of  Cokmial  Britain 
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ercfy  iHrare^  as  well  as  in  the  'great  Metropolis ;'  and  ilie  Prbss^  wherever  be 
has  appeared,  has  been  almost  unanimons  in  his  praisei  Let  ns  cheer  G6L 
Pms  with  *a  bumper  1'  ...  Among  the  entertaining  and  instrucdTe 
features  of  Fomey'i  Philadelphia  *iV«M '  are  the  occasional  sketches  of  pro- 
minent En^ish  notabilities,  religioas,  political,  legal,  and  dramatic.  These 
sketches  are  from  the  pen  of  R  Shelton  Maokxnzie,  Esq.,  whom  long  resi- 
denoe  and  professional  and  personal  position  in  London,  and  dose  obsenration 
of  'men  and  things,'  render  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  if  that  may  be 
called  a  task,  which  seems  accomplished  in  so  easy  and  pleasantly-gossipish  t 
manner.  Li  a  late  issue  of  the  popular  journal  with  which  he  is  connected, 
Dr.  Mackbnzib  gives  the  readers  of  the  ^Prett*  some  interesting  items  of  the 
penonal  history  of  the  *  Long-lived  Zaw-Lorde  of  Britain : '  of  our  Boston 
Lord  Ltbdhubst;  of  Mr.  Cannikg;  of  Lord  Campbell;  and  of  Lord 
BBOVoaAM :  proving,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  Sir  Edwabd  Suoden's  sati- 
rical  remark,  that  *  it  was  a  pity  Bbouqham  did  n*t  know  a  little  2ato,  for  then 
he  would  know  a  little  of  every  thing,'  was  much  more  satirically  witty  than 
truei  Does  our  friend  remember  this  codmey  verse  upon  his  baronial  title, 
(Bbovoham  and  Taux,)  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  one  of 
his  prominent  dignities  ?  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  appeared  as  a  squib  in 
the  London  *  Morning  Chronicle  ; '  for  which  journal,  by  the  by.  Lord  Gamp- 
BBLL  was  for  a  long  time,  in  early  lifo,  a  parliamentary  and  theatrical  reporter : 

'  Yt  is  Lord  Obat  like  a  sreepinff  man, 

Yot  dose  by  the  croaaing  stalls? 
'Cause,  Ten  he 's  made  as  good  sveep  as  he  can, 
He  takes  up  his  'Bboom^  and  'Yauz.'  ' 

The  DoeiOB  will  *  take  the  idea.'  •  >  •  A  touno  lady  writing  home  from  a 
female  literary  institute,  in  the  southern  part  of  New-York,  thus  indignantly 
discourses,  in  true  feminine  wise :  ^  Ton  must  know  that  there  are  limits  fixed 
to  oar  waHoB.  *  Thus  &r  can  we  go,  and  no  farther.'  I  wonder  that  the  exact 
number  of  steps  we  must  take  is  not  prescribed!  All  the  feminine  artifices  to 
which  we  resort,  to  lengthen  our  walks,  are  of  no  avail  No  representation 
which  we  can  make,  of  the  immediate,  pressing  necessity  of  ribbons,  shoes,  or 
even  hoeps,  avails  us  in  the  least  We  are  dther  told  to  ^  do  without,'  or  to 
send  by  'Mr.  Smtth'  for  them.  Mr.  Smith  is  our  steward,  and  (happy  man  I) 
can  go  into  town  as  often  as  he  likes.  I  must  n't  omit  to  tell  you  that  he  is  a 
very  pordy  gentleman,  ahnost  Pickwickian  in  size.  Well,  the  other  day  I 
tfaou^  I  had  a  'splendid'  excuse  to  go  into  town.  I  asked  the  matron  if  I 
couldn't  go  out  to  the  dress-makei's,  to  have  a  dress  fitted,  (my  new  blue 
dress,  you  know,  which  I  am  having  for  Commencement)  Now  what  do  you 
tlunkf  She  asked  me  if  'Ifr.  Smtth  couldn't  do  the  errandl'  I  told  her 
tiiat  I  would  trust  him  to  get  my  hafr-pins,  handkerchiefe,  hose,  and  hoops, 
but  I  f^ottli  prefer  to  have  my  dresses  fitted  to  myself;  instead  of  him  1  Don't 
yoa.  think  me  justifiable  f  He  may  be  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  but  I  am 
afraid  hie  fit  wouldn't  quite  fit  mtf /'  -  -  -  What  a  wonderful  event 
is  the  first  view  of  Dbath  to  children  I  We  well  remember — and  it  is  as  &r 
bade  as  our  memory  of  any  event  goes — when  two  little  twin-brothers,  hand- 
in4iand,  with  new  figured  linen  jackets  and  trowserlets  that  rustled  as  we 
walked,  vrent  to  a  funeral,  and  saw  for  the  first  tune  the  work  of  the  Great 
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Destroyer.  It  was  the  fkmeral  of  a  good  old  man,  a  neighbor,  who  was  kind 
to  little  boys,  and  had  often  giTen  us  to  eat  of  Ihe  choicest  apples  in  his  abon* 
dant  orchard,  and  of  the  most  luscious  melons  in  his  meDow  Adds.  Kot  a 
sig^t  or  a  sound,  seen  and  heard  on  that  daj,  has  ever  departed  from  us:  the 
pale,  cold,  immovable  fiboe ;  the  sad  looks  and  sadder  moans  of  weepbg  rria- 
tives;  tiie  minister's  solemn  tones,  *deep«tamped  on  the  dead  sOence;*  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  oofiSn;  all  are  before  us,  or  with  us,  now.  So  that  we 
enter,' through  a  diild*s  experience,  at  once  into  the  feelings  of  our  own  little 
people,  when  they  talk  of  the  good  old  Lady,  that  fine,  aflecdonate.  Friendly 
spirit,  whose  demise  we  leoorded  in  our  last  number.  We  read,  a  few  moments 
ago,  these  lines  aloud : 

*A]n>  she,  the  iffed  one,  bereared. 
Sat  lonel  J  in  oer  old  urm-chAir, 

Submissire  to  Gk>D'8  will,  ^et  griered ; 
lUising  to  Hearen  her  silent  prayer : 
Her  fsith,  and  lore,  end  hope  were  there :  * 

when  two  'wee  ones'  immediately  'made  the  applicalion.*  Tet,  as  Spragus 
has  beautafuUy  expressed  it,  they  *  cannot  make  her  dead'  They  welcome  her 
still  to  ttie  cottage ;  they  see  the  plain  Quaker  bonnet  hid  on  the  bed ;  the 
spotless  pale-dxab  shawl  spread  over  it;  they  dasp  again  the  liberal  buids 
that  never  came  empty  to  her  loved  and  loving  pets ;  they  recall  that  placid 
ftce  under  the  thin  lace  cap,  still  beaming  with  aflbctionate  interest  m  their 
little  joys  and  sorrows:  they  'cannot  but  remember  that  sudi  things  wen» 
that  were  most  pleasant  to  them : '  and  it  almost  seems  a  Messing  that  they 
should  never  have  seen  those  living  eyes  dosed  in  darkness,  and  those  ever 
open  hands  pale  and  odd,  cross-folded  on  the  silent  breast:  for  now,  they 
'  cannot  make  her  dead  1 '  -  -  -  Bt-and-bt,  say  by  the  beginning  of 
early  winter,  our  metropolis  will  be  brought  up  very  nearly  to  '  Cedar-HiU 
Cottage*  by  the  ^WsBt-Shore  Baitrroad^  which  runs  along  the  lovdy  inland 
region,  bade  of  the  Palisades.  Under  the  energetic  mana§;ement  of  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Sbtmoub  ami)  Towxb,  it  is  advancing  toward  oMnpletion  with 
n^id  strides.  The  line  is  admirably  located;  much  of  it  is  now  ready  for  the 
ties  and  rails,  whidi  are  already  contracted  for;  ditches^  culverts,  and  stone 
bridges  in  progress,  are  observable  along  the  line ;  so  that  the  work,  even  now, 
seems  to  be  a  thing  achieved.  So  good-by  to  any  more  winter  passages  by 
rail  'around  the  Horn ; '  &rewdl  to  short  (and  yet  long)  voyages  throu^  the 
thick-ribbed  ice  of  the  Hudson  1  When  the  'West  Shore*  roars  with  the  rush 
of  its  iron  horses,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  many  thingg  hitherto  'not  convenient' 
in  the  wintertime :  to  foregather  with  our  brethren  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  So- 
dety,  the  ' Genturians,'  and  the  Press-Club,  for  example;  compare  notes,  and 
enjoy  reminiscential  reverie  or  oon&b.  Few  of  our  feUow-metropolitans  are 
aware  of  the  variety  of  natural  beauty  whidi  prevails  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Palisades,  whose  perpendicular  widls  look  down  upon  the  Hudson.  Dis- 
tant ranges  (^  hill  and  mountain ;  rivers  moving  seaward ;  and  a  rich  and 
verdant  vaUey  spreading  out  betweea  'Thousands  of  intdligent  traveOers,' 
says  an  able  correspondent  of  the  ^Rockland  County  Journal^  'pass  con. 
tinually  up  and  down  the  Hudson-river,  who  little  suqwct  that  behind  the 
stem,  rocky  walls  of  the  Palisades  there  exists  a  seduded,  hi^^py  little  world, 
living  in  a  paradise  little  short  of  Bden.    Nearly  the  whole  length,  the  line  of 
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Ifae  road  runs  tfaroogh  one  of  fhe  most  cfaanning,  healthy;  and  fertile  of  Talkys, 
ooTcred  with  fiums  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  on  the  rising  grounds  of 
its  gently-flioinng  side,  with  rich  meadows  and  pasture^ppounds  toward  the 
rirer.  A  surrey  of  the  beautifbl  hukbcape  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief 
that  tlie  respectiTe  owners  of  the  soil  were  striving  with  energy  and  persever- 
ance to  rival  one  another  in  giving  their  places  every  possible  appearance  of 
improvement,  neatness,  beauty,  and  comfort  Povoiy  and  want  seem  to  be 
strangers  to  tiiat  prosperous  r^on.'  -  -  -  Wb  have  been  made  possessM 
of  a  ^pome.'  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity :  for  it  bears  this  intio- 
doction:  ^These  lanes  was  wrote  concerning  the  Shipwrack  of  Schooner 
Mail,  and  Captain  Oobb,  and  two  of  his  Crew;*  which  heralds  the  name  of 
PoLLT  S.  Wix<«;  nie  Bakes,  as  the  author,  lliere  are  twenty-eight  verses^ 
in  all,  hot  the  segregated  stanas  below  are  the  best: 


'  There  was  a  ypiinc  man,  neichbor  to  me» 
WiLLiAx  w.  WzxoN  waa  bis  name, 

And  I  waa  always  glad  to  see  him 
When  in  my  nonse  he  oame. 

'  And  now  I  think  why  it  was  so. 
And  why  be  seemed  so  near: 
It  was  to  be  his  droodfiil  fiita 
To  be  lost  with  my  brother  dear. 

'  And  to  Ton  I  say,  yoans  friends. 

By  this  a  warning  take, 
And.  t] 


inr  to  make  a  preparation 
*  the  future,  future  state. 


For 


'  I  often  think  of  those  dear  oneo, 
*    How  dreadftil  they  mnst  feel, 
When  the  Sch.  Mail  did  part  in  two, 
And  thej  was  clinging  to  the  rail/ 


'  I  nmm  did  bo  lines  compose, 

Bat  these  did  oome  to  me 
Early  in  the  mom,  as  I  awoke. 
About  my  brother  lost  at  sea. 

'And  when  that  dreadful  storm  arose, 

How  little  did  we  know 
Of  the  awfial  dolefol  story 
That  was  bronght  to  us  and  toldl 

'  When  Amos  B.  Bakhb  did  eome  home. 

And  teU  ns  the  dreadfol  tale. 
Oh  t  bow  it  mode  our  hearts  to  ache. 
And  how  it  made  us  feel  I 

'  My  brother  did  write  home  and  aay, 

Tell  mother  not  to  worrj ; 
But,  oh  I  no,  he  never  thought 
He  must  go  in  such  a  hurry. 

It  is  with  no  design  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  affection  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  doggerel  that  we  present  it  to  our  readen :  for  the  writer,  in  advert- 
ing to  the&ct  that  she  shall  never  *hear  the  steps'  of  her  brother's  'dear  feet' 
any  more ;  that  when  she  worked  for  bun,  he  never  would  'find  fiuilt  with  her,' 
but  would  say  that  'it  was  well  done ; '  in  these  little  domestic  toudies,  she 
even  awakens  our  sympathy :  but  what  eotUd  have  induced  a  sane  young 
woman  to  &ncy  that  such  'poetry'  as  we  have  quoted,  was  calculated  to  in- 
crease her  reputation,  or  ezdte  commiseration  ?  And  yet,  after  aU,  we  io 
commiserate  any  one  who  could  be  so  misguided,  whether  through  vanity  or 
aflfoction :  sonry  for  her.  -  -  -  Thsrb  were  some  '  strong-minded  women' 
speakers  at  a  recent  New-En^and  reform-convention:  one^  especially,  being 
a  perfect  bridLCsa  She  was  very  plain-spoken:  and  she  'aiied  her  mind' 
fully — what  there  was  of  it  She  manifested  no  little  contempt  for  the  entire 
male  ^snder :  and  not  a  little  reminded  us  of  a  scene  which  we  once  witnessed 
in  the  dd  Park  Theatre  The  pUy  for  the  evening  was  that  lugubrious  pocket- 
handkerchief  piece,  '  The  Stranger,^  Directly  before  us  sat  an  elderly  married 
ooupl&  The  gentleman,  a  narrow-shouldered,  high-eared,  long-nosed  specimen, 
'most  meke  of  his  visage : '  the  dame,  a  verp  plump  lady,  with  head  erect, 
cheeks  Rowing;  and  eyes  wandering,  beneath  an  exalted  turban  and  above  a 
ponderous  '  burst,'  wMch  almost  threatened  escapement  The  man  was  mudi 
moved  at  the  distresses  of  Mr&  and  Mr.  HALntit.    Tears  trickled  down  his 
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long  nose  and  white  pinched  nostrila ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  jog  Ha- 
damei  that  she  might  assist  his  mekncholy  ei^oymeni  of  the  some  with  her 
own  sad  sympathy,    But  not  so:  she  told  him,  three  sereral  times,  to 

*  Hushl '  — and  at  length  responded  to  an  appreciative  *  punch '  from  the  eUxm 
of  her  lesser  half:  *  Do  stop  ! — *f  I M  a^nown  jou  was  goin'  to  act  in  tikii 
way,  I  would n*t  ha'  foicKd  you! '    He  smothered  his  reflected  sorrow,  and 

*  dried  up'  instanier.  -  -  -  Upon  the  whole^  we  think  we  shall  offer 
no  apology  for  giving  insertion,  contrary,  as  our  readers  know,  to  our  unifbim 
custom,  to  the  following.  It  may  seem  to  saror  of  egotism:  but  it  is  <mly 
an  act  of  gratitude.  The  second  extract^  we  may  farther  remark,  is  singly  a 
deed  of  justice  to  an  obliging  correspondent  The  first  is  a  passage  from  a 
gifted  lady-correspondent  in  New-Hayen,  Connecdcut: 

*  Oiri  day  in  a  summer  that  is  past,  I  was  wandering  down  the  Strand,  London, 
when  my  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by  something  familiar  in  the  window  of  Jomr 
Obapmak,  Number  142  Strand.  *  I  stopped;  I  gazed :  it  was !  it  was  V — the  Old 
Gentleman  of  the  Khickuwockkb,  with  the  pipe  in  one  hand  and  the  pen  in  the 
other ;  Fussy  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  a  literary 
purveyor  picturesquely  grouped  around.  I  instantly  seized  upon  the  old  gentle- 
man, paid  on  the  spot  for  several  fiMS-similes  of  '  His  Ezcellenoy ;  *  and  forthwith 

*  Old  Knick  '  accompanied  me  In  many  wanderings  by  land  and  sea. 

*  I  might  tell  you  how  many  tedious  hours  of  sea^ckness  he  enlivened,  how 
many  days  of  travel,  in  stage-coach  and  rail-road  car,  he  brightened,  for  me  and 
others ;  but  time  would  fail  me.  I  left  him  at  last  in  the  cozy  library  of  a  jolly  old 
Professor  at  Leyden,  who  had  enjoyed  a  *  feast  of  fat  things  *  between  his  covers ; 
inwardly  resolving  that  if  I  ever  survived  to  see  New-Toric  again,  I  would  renew 
my  acquaintance  most  cordially  with  the  old  gentleman.' 

And  thcM  kind  words,  too,  it  would  seem,  proceed  from  a  kdy.  They  are 
sent  to  us  marked  in  Hm  '  Toledo  Blade^^  a  weU-known  journal,  and  are  ad- 
dressed to  '  J.  M.  S ,  Esq.,'  of  that  flourishing  city : 


*  When  eplonm  loodljr  urt  praising 

Some  trtamph  of  oookerj  art. 
At  Uie '  JUMor**  7\Mble*l  *n  feMting , 
▲nd  getting  the  rare-bite  bj  heart. 

*  Though  gallante  may  leave  me  annotictd, 

Hj  sanetom  can  never  be  dark ; 
While  eoDgregate  genlue  Is  near  me. 
In  the  train  of  oar  Qatlobo  Ouiax. 

*  Whfle  artiste,  and  poete,  and  sages, 

Appear  'tween  those  oorers  of  bine, 

for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  faces, 

I  most  sorely  feel  grateftil  to  yoo. 


*  Diam  frieqd,  from  my  ilek-bed  I  'm  sending 

Fall  many  kind  thoaghta  after  yoo. 
And  prayers  for  your  welfare  are  blending 
With  memories  faithful  and  true. 

*  IiOTe  may  be  forgotten  In  absence, 

Bttt  friendship,  lOce  yours,  cannot  fafl ; 
Since  each  month  I  receive  a  fresh  token, 
Whose  coming  with  pleasure  I  halL 

*  While  others,  more  farored,  are  straying, 

Enjoying  some  fair  winter  scene ; 
At  home  I'm  oontentediy  staying, 
Quite  blest  with  the  new  magasine. 

•LOCT.» 

^Yery  much  obliged,'  Ma'mseUel  -  -  -  Thb  letter  from  which  the  sulgoined 
is  an  extract,  was  received  (in  a  certain  town  in  Iowa,  which  shall  be  nameless) 
in  response  to  a  somewhat  urgent  dun.  It  is  the  *  hottest  day  of  the  season,' 
thus  &r,  as  we  write ;  yet  this  letter  is  as  '  cool '  as  if  it  were  mid-winter.  It  is 
hardly  a  month  old : 

^  * DiAB  Sir  :  You  talk  like  a  book  about  opu$  pecunia^  and  all  that;  and  you 
talk  feelingly,  as  if  from  experience.  It  is  well  to  have  experience  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life ;  it  so  enlarges  our  sympathies,  and  moderates  our  expectations:  and 
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if  jonr  expectatloiia  are  not  moderate  eonoemliig  the  lul^ect-iiiatter  of  your  letter, 
jow  realizations,  I  fear,  will  be,  for : 

*  *FiB8T :  The  *Ck>mpan7*  owe  me  oyer  three  thousand  dollars  for  monej  ex- 
pended for  their  benefit,  which  I  hare  been  In  rain  bemeging  them  for,  since  last 
NoTember.  1 11  pay  no  more  of  their  bills  mitil  I  myself  am  paid :  which  time,  to 
wit,  the  day  of  payment,  may  they  speedily  hasten. 

*  *  SscoKDLT :  Those  of  the  Company,  to  whom  I  hare  read  your  epistle,  con- 
Terse  in  a  manner  exceedingly  unbecoming  in  Christians;  using  objurgator;^ 
ejaculations,  and  declaring  dogmatically  that  Mf  it  is  adjudged  honest  and  right 
for  them  to  pay  the  fees  charged  for  three  days'  labor  of  an  attorney,  they  will 
make  a  tender  of  the  property  to  the  court,  and  ask  to  be  released  from  further 
fiabmtyi*  w.  o.  l.' 

The  colledion  of  the  *  little  biQ '  in  question  will  doubtless  demonstrate  the 
^puFBoit  of  money  nnder  dijfflculty/  ...  Makt  good  things  hare  come 
out  of  brare  *  Old  Virginia : '  but  few  that  were  better,  in  their  way,  than  Uie 
^Old  Dominion  Ooffeo-Pot^  in  T^hich  you  may  boil  cofiee  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  a  particle  of  the  strength  or  aroma  escaping.  The  taste  of  coffee 
made  in  this  patent  vessel  is  delicious.  One  third  km  of  the  ground  material 
is  required,  while  the  fuU  flaror  of  the  berty  is  retained.  It  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  ctmstruction  and  action.  Our  friends  of  the  'North  Woods  Wait 
T09  Chib'  must  haye  a  half-doasen  of  these  social  and  simple  'improrements.' 
What  a  cup  of  Mocha  or  Java^  Coounissary  *  Adam  Stohti'  would  turn  out 
fiir  his  'Speckled '-devouring  compeers,  from  the  hissing  spout  of  the  *01d 
Dominion  I '  Take  good  light  bread,  made  of  good  flour,  and  raised  with 
Whatdieer  Hop-Yeast  Cakes,'  the  neplm  uUra  of '  emp'tins ; '  milk  that  ha  sn't 
fired,  like  Tbuth,  in  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  and  good  finesh  butter,  cold  as  ice 
from  tile  'shanty'  spring — and  with  firesh  trout  I  But  the  yery  thouffht^  on 
this  mdtin^y-hot  day,  is  oppressiva  •  .  -  Few  readers  of  Ghablss 
Lamb  will  have  forgotten  Ids  deariy-conoeiyed  exposition  of  the  ktent 
fon  coQtuned  in  the  question  asked  by  an  Oxford  sdiohr  of  a  porter  who  was 
curying  a  hare  throu^  the  streets :  '  Pr'ithee,  friend,  is  that  your  own  hare, 
or  a  wig?'  '  There  is  no  resisting  this,'  says  Lamb  :  a  'man  might  blur  ten 
ades  of  paper  in  attempting  a  defence  of  it  a^unst  a  critic  who  should  be 
ko^iter-prooC'  Looking  through  the  thick  masses  of  red  and  white  roses  that 
diade  and  'shinmwr'  the  floor  of  our  oottage-piaza  this  byely  June  morning, 
we  see  'the  girls'  a«hooting  with  bow  and  arrow  a  red-and-blue  straw  target, 
whidi  rests  in  the  lower  branches  d  a  deep-green  cherry-tree^  bending  at  this 
moment  witii  its  wealth  of  ruby  fruit,  on  our  Httie  kwn.  The  elder  of  those 
hn^biiig  arcben,  in  aseoond's  space,  has  disiqypearad  m  our  backwanl4ooking 
mind,  from  the  fiunily  history.  She  'was  not  yet,'  at  the  thne  whenof  we 
write,  altiioii^  dafly  'amdonsly  expected : '  insomndi  that  her  prospectiw? 
ande,  the  lamented  'Ollapob,'  wrote:  'Wnle  to  me,  L— — ,  the  moment 
the  event  takes  piao&  I  shall  be  stretched  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  impatience, 
mitil  I  know  whether  I  am  an  undo  or  an  aunt  t*  Now,  vrfay  did  this  come  mto 
our  head,  moonnectkm  with  this  thing  of  Ohaxlbs  Lamb's?  'By  the  mass, 
we  cannot  tdl!'  yet  it  was  suggested.  -  .  •  Wmmb  our  oM  friend, 
Preadent  Hauxr;  of  the  ITmMiu  Dinnf^BeU  Ompanf,  went  to  Smope 
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with  his  great  invention,  we  predicted  his  suooess  in  the  tiflt  enterprisa  In 
England,  as  the  readers  of  the  Knicksrbockbb  have  already  seen,  his  triumph 
was  completa  The  *  Nautilus,'  after  *  doing  doty'  to  entire  aooeptanoe,  in  the 
Thames,  is  nowin  Paris.  It  has  b«en  engaged  hy  the  Goverament  to  perform 
important  subterranean  services  on  the  marine  fixrtifications  of  the  Froich  sea- 
board. We  find  the  following  in  the  Paris  corresponduice  of  the  London 
Daily  Keua: 

*Ax  immenM  erowd  lined  the  western  parapet  of  the  Pont  Royil  tUs  afUmooa,  to 
witness  the  performances  of  the  '  Nautilas '  diTing-bell,  which  has  latelr  l>een  bron^t 
here  from  Candon.  Mr.  Haxlstt.  the  President  of  the  Kantilus  Sobmarine  Cmn- 
pan/y  had  issued  oards  of  inritation  to  aereral  French,  English,  and  American  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  science  or  literature,  to  'assist'  at  the  enerimenta.  An 
awning  was  erected  on  the  quay  for  the  accommodation  of  the  risitors.  Sereral 
ladies  were  present,  but  the  inexorable  proportions  of  their  crinoline  made  it  impos- 
sible for  any  of  them  to  get  into  the  < man-hole'  bj  which  access  is  obtained  to  the 
diring-beU.  If  an  j  Itdj  oould  be  persuaded  to  direst  herself  of  the  ridicalotis  and 
uncomfortable  costume  which  fisshion  ordains,  she  might  undertakea  sub-aqueous  jour* 
nej  in  the  *  Nautilus '  without  the  slightest  derangement  to  her  nerres.  The  interior 
is  as  oomfortable  as  an  opera-box,  and  the  air  breathed  in  it  is  mueh  better.  I  was 
i^reeabl^  surprised  to  nnd  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine,  without  anr  of  that 
tingling  m  the  ears  which  I  remember  feeling  in  the  old-fashioned  bell.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  air  was  so  nioelj  managed,  that  no  one  was  sensible  of  anj  difierenee 
between  the  atmosphere  of  the  diTing-beU  and  thai  outside.  It  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  the '  Nautilns '  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ikuly  Imot,    I  will  onl/  say  that  it  is  bow  the  most  attractive  noveltf  in  Paris.' 

The  Paris  journals  agree  in  thi&  ...  Wet  are  not  Oysisbs  peirmitted  to 
associate  with  their  Mow-dtiiens  of  the  wateiy  world,  in  a  select  'aquariom?* 
Are  they  not  received,  every  where,  into  the  best  society  f  Are  they  at  all 
disposed  to  breed  contention  in  a  'Happy  Family  T  Not  at  aU:  tfaey  are 
peaceable^  quiet^  tractabLei  They  have  their  affiKtions*  their  strong  attach- 
ments :  we  have  known  a  loving  Saddia-Bock  Mow  a  friend  all  round  a 
room:  still  they  are  'not  toa  tame^  neither.'  And  yet  these  gentle  creatures, 
if  we  are  to  trust  Jokh  HomwBLL,  cannot  be  received  into  an  aquarium  on 
terms  of  equality : 

*  WiTHDi  this  narrow  lake  I  see 

The  life  that  ocean  dwellers  lire, 
Where  infhseria  is  the  mea^ 

The  onlv  meat  their  markets  gire: 
But,  ah  I  1  miss  my  biralTe  friends, 

And  seareh  in  yain  the  shallow  se% 
To  find  the  high-born  oTster  maid. 
That  loved  a  clam  of  low  degree.' 

The  history  of  that  bivalvulous  'subject'  is  however  promised  by  our 
pleasant*  aquatic' bard.  .  >  -  'Toir  seem  to  walk  more  erect  than  usual, 
my  friend.'  *Tes:  I  have  been  $tfiUghUMi  by  drcumstuioes.'  PwrnoB, 
in  his  column  of  *TVit  and  Wisdom'  m  Bonnbb's  ^Ledget^  weekly  journal,  is 
responsiUe  for  this.  Butweknowaman  who  was  deiU  from  the  same  causes 
*  Why,  what  makes  you  so  crooked?'  asked  a  travelled  New-Torker  of  a  feflow- 
Gotfasmite,  on  retuniing  from  Europe,  alter  the  late  *tin-panic :  *  'how  came 
your  back  so  bent  f  When  I  went  away,  yon  were  as  stzaight  as  an  Indiaa' 
'Iknowit:  but  I  bent  my  baokm  lifting  notes;  and  I  do  n't  know  that  it  iriU 
ever  come  straight  again  1'  -  -  •  Gax  it  be  possible  that  so  did  and 
ezperienoed  a  journal  as  the  ^Edinburgh  B/mmo''  has  not  yet  found  out  that 
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audi  ahahing  ^  criticism '  aa  the  Mowing  utterly  defeats  itself  by  its  oyer-ade- 
quate  severity  ?  It  oocura  in  a  short  review  of  Poe*s  po^cal  and  prose  writ- 
ing :  *  EooAB  Allan  Poe  was  a  blackguard  of  undeniable  mark  He  was  in- 
eontestably  one  of  the  most  worthless  persons  of  whom  we  have  any  record  in 
&e  world  of  letters.  Many  aothors  have  been  as  idle;  many  as  imioovident ; 
some  as  drunken  and  dissipated ;  and  a  few,  perhaps,  as  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful :  but  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  attracting  and  combining  in  his 
own  person  all  the  floating  vices  which  genius  had  hitherto  shown  itself  cap- 
able of  grasping  in  its  vndest  and  most  eccentric  orbit'  Now  *  these  be  par- 
lous wmis,'  Mr.  Reviewer  I  -  -  -  Oub  common  relative,  *  Uncle  Samuel,' 
when  he  has  any  thing  done,  will  always  have  it  weU  dcme,  tf  he  only  employs 
siK^  conscientious,  trustworthy  agents  as  Mr.  John  Disbbow,  ci  Haverstraw, 
Rockland  county.  He  has  recently  secured  for  the  United  States  Navy-Tard 
at  Brooklyn,  a  copious  supply,  present  and  prospective,  of  pure  fresh  water, 
lor  the  uses  of  the  yard,  from  a  great  Artesian  well,  which  he  is  as  skilled  in 
boring,  as  'his  fiither  before  him.'  Acyoining  this,  he  is  erecting  numerous 
amdies,  ezceedii^y  imposing  in  their  ardiitectixral  features,  and  so  strong  and 
massive,  that  they  excite  tiie  *  solid'  admiration  of  all  who  examine  them. 
Upon  these  arches  will  rise  and  rest  the  tremendotu  iron  reservoir,  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  well  by  a  steam-engme,  from  which  the  water  will  be  drawn  for  ill 
file  demands  of  the  government  locality.  -  -  .  ^The  Bums  Club  of  the 
City  of  NeW'Torl^  (Joseph  Cunninohah,  Esq.,  President,  and  Robebt  Bub- 
NBTT  and  Joseph  Laino,  \ice-Presidents,)  have  done  themselves  honor,  in  pass- 
ing unanimously  the  following  comprehensive  preamble  and  fervent  resolutions : 

'Whbbbas,  The  meeting  has  heard  with  indignation  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Jaiob  Bairo,  of  Cambnsdoon — tfie  olassio  ffronnds  emDracinff  the 
wotoietj  immortaliied  in  Taic  0'  SHAmnui.  and  in  the  desthleas  lyrics  of  Scotland's 
duiing  poet — to  obscare  the  prospect  ana  destroy  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  Corinth- 
ian Honoment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robbkt  Bubks  in  the  place  of  his  birth  : 

'  Aim  Whereas,  The  meeting  has  mariced  with  unbonnded  satisfaction  the  noble 
and  manly  stand  taken  bgr  Mr.  Robibt  Chambers  and  others  of  our  conntiymen 
against  tUs  gratuitous  ana  wanton  act  of  high-handed  and  heartless  Vandalism : 

'And  Whbbsas,  The  meeting  has  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrances, Mr.  Baird  persists  in  his  unhappy  resolution,  and  has  given  orders  to 
posh  on  the  buildins  now  in  course  of  erection  to  completion  with  all  dispatch  : 

'  BnoLVRD,  That  the  meeting  not  only  unanimously  approve  and  indorse  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Bobbrt  Chambbrs,  but  consider  his  warm-hearted  and  determined  con- 
dnct  in  the  whole  matter  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  deserrinff  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, not  only  from  themselves,  as  admirers  in  a  distant  landof  their  national  minstrel, 
but  firom  all  who  bear  the  Scottish  name,  in  whatever  country  their  lot  may  be  cast. 

'BnoLvsn,  That  the  meeting  waste  no  exertion  in  the  shape  of  memorial,  protest, 
or  otherwise,  to  induce  Mr.  Baird  to  reconsider  his  ill-advised  determination,  but 
leave  him  to  reap  at  leisure  the  fruits  of  the  whirlwind  he  has  sown — an  unenviable 
notoriety,  the  scorn  of  his  own  age  and  the  contempt  of  a  generous  posterity. 

'Bbsolvrd,  That  a  copv  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  to 
Hr.  Bobbrt  Chambers,  also  to  the  ScoUith  American  Journal,  and  other  American 
papers ;  also  to  the  leading  Journals  in  Scotland.' 

If  this  Mr.  Baibd  is  not  too  weazen;  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  metallic  nerves 
and  blunt  entrails;  ii^  in  short,  he  has  any  'withers,'  they  cannot  remain  'un- 
wrung  *  much  longer.  Was  it  not  enough  that  Bubns  should  have  been  neg- 
lected by  his  countrymen,  and  half-starved  while  living,  that  a  mean-spirited 
self-interest  should  desecrate  his  monument,  and  obscure  the  scene  of  his  re- 
flected and  perpetuated  glory  ? 
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fl  Claiut  ai  N<fo  yiAIUations. 

Mb.  Jam«'b  Niw  Romavob  :  *  Lobd  HoiraAGin'a  Pjlo*.'  —We  wn  gUd  to  find  the 
Annexed  literarf  ennounoement  in  Fohitkt'b  Philadelphift  *Firm:'  *Mr.  6.  P.  R. 
Jaxks,  the  Engliih  norelUt^  who  is  now  British  Consul  in  Yirginia,  announces  a  new 
novel — or  rather  Childs  utd  Pktcrsov,  of  Philadelphia,  do  so  for  him.  Mr.  JAiraB 
has  been  sereral  years  in  this  country;  has  written  two  or  three  different  norels 
upon  American  subjects ;  has  Toluntarilj  pitched  his  tent  among  us;  and  may  claim 
to  be  an  honorary,  as  he  is  an  honorable,  member  of  our  Republic  of  Letters.  His 
forthcoming  work  is  a  romance  of  the  soTenteenth  centuiy,  entitled  *lard  MnUagu^s 
A^'  The  book,  in  one  rolume,  will  hare  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Jjjin,  engrared  on 
steel,  with  a  rignette  on  the  title-page,  and  will  be  put  before  the  world  in  that  ele- 
gant and  tasteful  manner  for  which  his  publishers  are  distinguished.  With  engisr- 
ings,  and  handsomely  bound  in  muslin,  it  will  be  sold  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter:  in 
London,  spread  orer  three  Tolumes,  without  the  engravings,  and  in  fragUe  boards, 
the  price  would  be  a  guinea  and  a-half ;  equal  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents. 
Mr.  Jamm  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prolific  of  modem  novelista.  He  has  published 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  prose  fiction,  beside  numerous  biographical, 
historical,  and  poetical  works.    In  all  that  he  has  written,  there  cannot  be  found 

<  One  line  whieh,  4yingi  he  would  wish  to  bloL* 
His  purity  of  language  and  plot  has  been  among  the  leading  eanses  of  his  popularity/ 

*Twm  Ksw-Ekglaitdir.'— The  last  issue  of  this  Quarteriy  well  sustains  the  satis- 
factory reputation  which  was  before  increasing.  It  has  three  or  four  especually  well- 
written  papers ;  and  particularly  one  upon  *J)i^.  2hy2or  and  Mt  SytUm,*  Kow  of  the 
'system'  portion  of  the  article  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  spesk;  but 
the  biographical  sketch  with  which  it  opens  is  admirably  simple^  direct,  and  pictur- 
esque, if  we  may  employ  the  latter  term  in  saoh  a  connection.  Peradt  the  eoining 
passage  to  prove  the  Justification  of  our  praise: 

■Taias  standi  upon  our  table  a  Imit  which,  had  we  seen  It  for  the  flrrt  Ume  in  the  *  Hall  of  the 
philosophers,^  in  the  Museum  of  the  Oapitol  at  Borne,  would  have  divided  our  attention  with 
the  busts  of  SooaATBs  aud  Plato.  The  extraordiuary  breadth  and  height  of  the  forehead,  the 
depth  of  arch  in  the  brow,  the  floe  qrmmetry  of  the  features,  the  stamp  of  Intelleetuality  and 
of  benlnity  upon  the  flsce,  would  have  commanded  the  homafe  we  instinctively  render  to  great- 
ness.^^hat  homace  is  not  in  the  least  abated  by  the  fitct  that  this  bust,  which,  If  unknown, 
mJf  ht  stand  unchallenged  in  the  hall  ^f  the  phtlosophers  of  antiquity,  Is  known  to  be  that  of  an 
ethical  philosopher  seated  In  the  chair  of  Ohrlstlan  theology  in  a  school  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. For  those  who  know  what  an  intellect  was  enthroned  within  It,  and  what  a  soul  looked 
out  through  its  portals,  the  i^ee  could  add  no  weight  of  dignity  to  that  brow.  But  the  brain 
does  not  urob  beneath  this  arch,  the  eyes  do  not  sp«ak  from  these  sockets,  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  of  power  will  not  flow  from  these  lips ;  and  we  turn  away  from  the  bust  to  remember  sadly, 
that  all  which  it  would  picture  Is  now  cold  as  the  marble  of  the  sculptor. 

*  Upon  the  wall  of  our  study  Is  a  portrait,  in  which  the  engraver*s  art  has  well  preserved  ^  what 
the  sculptor  cannot  give  —  the  life-expression  of  the  same  countenance.  The  forehead,  the 
brow,  the  month,  the  symmetry  of  feature  are  here,  as  given  in  the  bust;  and  beside,  the  eye 
iilumlnating  the  Cmc,  and  speaking  from  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul,  and  an  outline  of  the  per- 
son, showing  a  vigor  of  the  muscular  system  proportionate  to  the  deveiopmeat  of  the  brain. 
Bat  this  is  the  countenance  in  repose ;  and  years  of  study,  and  phvslcal  innrmities,  have  traced 
upon  it  their  ineflkceable  ridges  and  depressions.  This  picture  will  not  bring  to  ui  the  man  we 
seek. 

*  We  go  back  a  few  days,  and  stand  with  veneraMe  and  reverend  men  ^  the  teachers  of  our 
youth,  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  riper  years^by  the  yet  unclosed  coffin;  and  look  with 
lingering  gase,  upon  the  repose  of  a  great  soul  in  death.  All  trace  of  labor  and  of  snlTerlng  has 
passed  away:  and  that  forehead  In  Its  eerene  majesty,  and  those  lips  with  their  voiceless  sweet- 
ness, stiU  *  rule  us  from  the  sceptred  urn.'  But  in  this  very  room,  where  the  relation  of  Disciple 
was  absorbed  in  the  higher  relation  of  Friend,  and  where  in  (kmlliar  conversation,  the  Teacher 
and  the  Preacher  were  lost  In  a  child-like  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  its  discoveries  ~  in  this  room 
so  animated  by  his  presence  that  he  lives  in  Its  every  object  ^  we  cannot  accept  the  silent  though 
majesUo  Impress  of  death,  as  the  permanent  reooUeoUon  of  him  whom  we  shall  meet  on  earth 
no  more. 

*  We  go  back  a  little  earlier,  to  look  upon  that  eonntenanoe  made  wan  and  sallow  by  disease, 
and  to  listen  to  that  voice  broken  and  hesitating  through  weakness  and  pain ;  and  though  the 
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cj«  li  not  dim,  nor  the  inteUtctual  force  abated,  as  be  oonverta  hit  bolitered  bed  into  a  didactic 
c^air,  and  with  clear  discrimination  and  earnest  emphasis  recapitulates  the  grand  points  of 
Gospel  tmth  elaborated  in  his  lectures— we  cannot  bear  to  cherish  the  Image  of  moral  and 
Intalectnal  strength  oTer-msstering  phjilcal  veakness,  aa  the  abiding  impression  of  the  de- 
parted sage. 

*  Ve  must  go  bade  more  than  twenty  vears,  and  look  upon  him  in  his  manly  rigor,  as  with  an 
eye  that  riveted  whomsoerer  it  glanced  upon,  and  a  Toice  that  reverberated  lUce  a  deep-toned 
bell,  and  an  eamestncea  that  glowed  through  every  feature  and  fibre  of  the  man,  he  first  stirred 
oar  mind  with  the  orerwhelming  argument  and  pathos  of  his  sermons,  or  lifted  us  up  into  mid- 
heaTen  by  the  magnificent  sweep  and  attraction  of  his  lectures.  An  older  pupil  of  his,  at  our 
tide,  insists  that  to  know  Dr.  Tatlob  as  he  was,  we  should  be  able  to  go  back  forty  years,  and 
listen  to  him  as  he  came  fresh  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Centre  Church  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in 
Tale  College ;  that  only  his  Jlrti  class  can  tally  appreciate  his  rigor  of  thought,  his  reach  of  In- 
telleet,  and  his  power  of  inspiring  others  to  tread  with  him  the  subllmest  mysteries  of  dirina 
tmth.  And  one  of  his  latest  pupils  insists,  that  no  one  of  all  his  thlrty-siz  classes  could  ever 
have  known  him  so  fresh,  so  intimate,  so  earnest,  so  dear,  so  thorough,  so  profound,  as  did  that 
little  drde  who  gathered  in  his  parlor  to  read  together  his  lectures,  and  then  listen  to  his  exposi- 
tion. There  could  be  no  higher  tribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  of  the  teacher, 
than  these  rival  daims  of  pupils  nearly  forty  years  apart,  each  to  have  known  him  best,  and  to 
have  loved  him  most.  No  bust  or  picture  pan  ever  compare  with  the  likeness  cherished  in  these 
llTlag  hearts.' 

Here  is  a  sncoession  of  pictures,  which  bring  the  man, '  in  his  habit  as  he  lived/ 
directly  before  us.  The  paper  on  Paktox's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Bwrr^  is  able 
and  severe.    ^SpinlbwAitm  UtUd  hy  Science  *  is  another '  searohing '  article. 

Cole's  Rig,  fob  Bkduciko  ahd  Furliko  Sails  rBOX  ths  Deck.— Captain  Jaxis 
S.  CoLB,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  before  us,  we  apprehend,  will  be  running  his  '  Rigs ' 
upon  manj  a  sea-captain  hereawaj,  before  many  months  have  gone  by.  The  very 
title  of  his  nautical,  seaman-like  publication,  must  awaken  new  and  stirring  thoughts 
in  the  minds  «f  our  sea-fiuing  readers;  nay,  in  the  minds  of  ship-owners,  and  pas» 
sengers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  captains  and  their  men.  What  I  a  Rigy  by  which  all 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  be  it  in  calm  or  storm,  can  be  spread  to  the  wind,  and  quickly 
witbdrawB  from  its  influence,  without  a  man  going  aloft,  or  any  of  the  fatigue  or 
peril  of  the  system  hitherto  found  to  be  unavoidable t  Yes:  ai^t^by  which  the 
taming  of  a  crank  on  deck  quickly  and  effectually  accomplishes  what  has  hitherto 
tasked  the  muscles  and  periled  the  lives  of  seamen.  There  is  no  mistake  r  the 
pamphlet  and  the  drawings  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Practical  experiment  has  con- 
firmed the  theory.  Patents  have  been  secured  in  this  country  and  in  England ;  and 
we  hear  that  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty,  on  examining  the  '  Big ' — the  descrip- 
^n,  drawings,  and  model — expressed  their  full  conviction  that  it  would  work  suc- 
eeasfolly.  We  have  not  room  to  expatiate  on  the  humane  tendencies,  or  on  the  com- 
mercial benefits  of  this  new  labor-saving  machinery.  We  recommend  the  pamphlet, 
which  is  published  by  Babtok  aitd  Compaxt,  Number  111  Fulton-street,  to  'all 
eoncemed.' 

HoosBBOLD  Edrioh  OF  THB  Waybblbt  Kotblb. — It  18  our  good  fortune  to  possess 
B  noble  copy  of  the  Ahbotsford  Edition  of  Soothe  Novda,  with  its  profusion  of  au- 
tbentie  and  exquisitely-executed  engravings;  a  treasured  present  from  that  open- 
banded,  generous  publisher,  Bobsbt  Cadkll  :  but  our  rwdrng  copy  is  Tiokkob  akd 
Fibldb' exceedingly  beautiful  *HoueeholdJSdUionofih4  WanerleyMvele;'  convenient 
in  size,  admiraUy  printed  upon  the  best  paper,  and  each  volume  illustrated  with  a 
fine  engraving  on  steel.  <  All  things  considered,  it  is  the  neatest  and  most  service- 
able edition  which  has  ever  been  published,  not  even  excepting  the  recent  English 
editions  in  duodecimo.  Not  to  mention  the  elegant  manner  of  their  publication,  the 
fine  press-work,  smooth  paper,  dear  type,  neat  binding,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
Tery  carefiiny  edited,  and  comprehend  all  the  additions  of  notes,  prefatory  letters, 
explanations,  with  which  Sir  Waltbb  Soott  accompanied  the  issue  of  nearly  eveiy 
one  of  them  firom  the  press.  To  say  one  word  in  praise  of  works  which  are  as  origi-^ 
nal  as  was  the  *  Died,'  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  are  still  the  best  of 
their  class,  seems  not  merely  useless  but  absurd;  and  yet,  amid  the  flood  of 
second-rate  novels  and  romances  with  which  the  press  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  teemed,  it  may  not  be  wholly  superfluous  now  and  then  to  recall  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  acknowledged  masters.    'QuenUn  Ihirward,'  which  constitutes  the  last 
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month's  addition  to  the  Warerlej  aeries,  ia  a  romance  which  acquired  a  great  popn- 
laritj  at  home  and  on  the  continent,  and  has  been  Indaded,  in  the  world's  jndgment, 
among  the  half-doxen  best  of  the  Warerley  series.' 

'  Pjuels  or  Thouort.'— We  recognize,  in  this  small,  neat  rolnme,  wfaidi  reaches 
our  table  from  the  press  of  oar  friends  Messrs.  SrAirroaD  ahd  Dklisskb,  If  amber  506 
Broadway,  the  good  taste  and  handiwork  of  the  derer  author  of  'A  Salad  for  the 
Solttarj.'  The  religions  and  philosophical  'pearls'  which  the  book  contains,  are 
gathered  from  nameroas  and  Tarious  '  Old  Authors,'  and  are  selected  and  arranged 
with  excellent  judgment  The  author  has  been  a  most  successful  gleaner  in  the  old 
fields  of  sacred  literature  and  learning.  <  Sacred  learning,'  remarks  the  compUer, 
'  is  among  the  most  elevating  and  pure  of  intellectual  pursuits :  it  qualifies  us  for  both 
worlds ;  and  these  thoughts,  maxims,  and  aphorisms,  are  among  its  spoils.  Man/ 
a  suggestire  thought,  long  buried  in  the  dusty  folios  of  the  school-men,  is  thos 
exhumed,  and  rendered  fertile  of  interest  to  many  appredatire  minds.'  These 
'pearls'  hbre  been  collected  from  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Jbrkmt  Collikx, 
OwiN  Fkltbav,  Bishop  Hall,  Tsom as  Fullir,  Sir  Taomas  Browhs,  JoHir  Doirns, 
Frahcip  Qoarlb,  Pascal,  Finrloit,  Jrrrmt  Tatlor,  etc.  The  'Thoughts'  herein 
embraced  will  supply  materid  for  reflection  to  all  meditatiTe  minds :  and  such  will 
rsTerently  and  loringly  cherish  these  relics  of  the  past  with  grateful  regard.  Odd 
internals  of  time  cannot  be  devoted  to  better  purpose  than  to  these  suggestiTe  paa- 
sages ;  while  their  yariety  constitutes  them  an  epitome  of  good  things — a  library  in 
miniature.  Those  who  can  appreciate  the  gift,  will  be  indined  to  adopt  the  worda  of 
good  old  Bishop  Hau. :  'Blessed  be  Goo,  who  hath  set  up  so  mai^  dear  lamps 
in  His  Church:  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  darkness;  and  blessed  be  the 
memory  of  those,  His  faithful  senrantSy  who  hare  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their 
lires  in  these  precious  pages,  and  hare  willingly  wasted  themsdves  into  these  endur- 
ing monuments,  to  give  light  to  others.' 

Ursula,  a  Talr  or  Couktrt  Lira.'  —  This  latest  work  of  Miss  Srwbll,  author  of 
'  Art  Hxrbrrt,'  '  Itors,'  etc.,  is  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Applrtoit.  It  has  met 
with  general  and  wdl-deserred  praise.  Our  well-endowed  and  capable  contemporary 
critic  of  the  *  Albion*  weekly  Journal  says  of  it : 

'  Tbrrr  ii  nothing  sloUj  nor  ■entfanontal  In  the  book.  On  the  oontraiy.  It  Is  written  with  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  wlxat  is  honest  and  true  in  the  character  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  after 
making  dae  allowance  for  the  IrregiUarltles  and  Imperfections  of  homan  nature.  Uksula  Is  a 
life-drawn  specimen  of  an  energetic,  sensible,  healthftil,and  devoted  woman  ~  excellent  as  a 
fHend,  a  sister,  and  a  wife.  An  orphan,  with  two  brothers,  she  is  exceedingly  Jealoos  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  younger,  Rooaa  GHiamt,  who  ultimately  fslls  In  lore  with  and  marries  a  thongfai- 
lesB  and  penniless  but  Tciy  pretty  girl,  one  Jaasii  Laa.  A  curiously  eonstitnted  fsmiij,  to  whom 
Rooxa  acta  as  baUiff,  Is  Introduced  among  the  principal  personages ;  and  under  the  name  of 
MnxioRHT  Wan,  we  recogniae  one  of  the  masculine  creations  of  AoroR  BaiL,  a  woman  with  the 
most  tender  feelings  and  the  roughest  hands,  a  Tillage  SnxaLBT,  a  rustic  Dia  YaaHoir.  Boaaa 
succeeds  his  blind  and  widowed  brother  in  the  management  of  the  farm :  marries,  and  Is  almost 
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reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless  misery  by  the  fooUsh  eondnct  of  his  wife  before  her  marriage, 
which  she  conceals  f^om  him.  An  interesting  delineation  of  sterling  firiendship  and  naselflsh 
kindness  brings  one  Johh  HiaTxr  on  the  scene.    UascLA,  thrown  olf  her  guard  by  an  erroneous 


idea  that  he  is  engaged  to  a  Tillage  friend,  Hart  Kbrp,  confides  in  him,  respects,  lores,  and 
finally  marries  him ;  and  we  think  the  real  oharm  of  the  work  will  be  found  Ingpe  gradual  dere- 
lopment  of  this  honest  and  slowly  formed  attachment.' 

'TflR  QuAKXR  Soldibr:  or  thr  Brttiss  nr  PmLADRLPmA.'— The  manly  and  out- 
spoken preface  to  this  book  first  attracted  us  to  its  contents.  It  is  written  with  a 
good  degree  of  ability.  The  '  Quaker  Soldier'  (an  aoomdous  term)  is  the  only  son 
of  a  wealthy  Quaker  fhmily,  who  is  driTen  from  home  by  his  father's  strietness.  His 
experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when  he  entered  on  a  high  career  of  flune,  and 
his  adrentures  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  American  army  during  the  war,  rereal  to 
the  reader  that  part  of  our  history  in  a  new  phase.  The  action  of  the  tale  com- 
mences with  the  entry  of  the  British  into  Philaddphia,  and  doses  with  their  depar- 
ture :  and  we  hare  in  this  interral  a  series  of  Tirid  pictures  of  the  times. 
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d««6rredly  popular.— 
Knickfi'itocker. 


rrcftrr  them  Tot  family  «**e. —  TWftun<9. 

.   ire  the  farorites  tor  fa,  mil  i^M,— Tim  fs. 
^  Without  a  riraL — Sc^nt^c  American. 

ri?  more  aniforinly  than  the  \k2iixCL— Herald. 

ihr  work  of  ten  ordinary  sevr^ra. — Jour.  Com, 
i  .«\  lo  nine  seauistrejses. — Jlonte  Journal. 
'  <•  matdiine,  for  family  OEe. — Advocate  A  Journal. 
!  '  I  honorable  to  AniericaD^geniU3.-7/ni7/7>£M(/«7i/. 
•  -  can  not  Imagine  any  thing  more  perfect.— J^awjf. 

h  piTC  entira  oatiafactlon. — Ohitrt^r. 

:"  »voa  crer  xxxxtnV^d.-^Chr-iHtian  Inquirer. 
'•  ! 'Poking  for  tbf  b«3t,  aee  thi-ae.— ^Unitil/ruT. 
-nirably  adanteil  for  family  u^je. — ChronicU. 
:  -}>eo3able  in  every  famOy. —  The  PreckTi^r. 
'    pritee  it  with  enthu-si^cm.— 'C^W^fmn.  InUU. 

I  riiiy  af  the  highest  award. — SAbbaiA  Recorder. 
\  IxtcefAct'ion  of  the  age. — PiMnafn\t  Monthly. 

I  '<'  cal  in  opemtlon. — MrB.  SUphem*  Monthly. 

^jnnd  all  que)>doo,  ths  machines. — Life  nin^UaUd. 

i'}  ptitch  can  not  be  onraTelled.— ^ta.  ^(7ricti2. 
.  ."f  maintain  the  pre«emlnence.— iSa;pr«M. 

^ve9  the  time  and  health  of  tan  wodlen.— TT.  Cur^. 

'■XT  hoo«ehold  is  In  vcatasiea  with  ii.—Portcf'e  Sp% 
V  ;)p)y  the  fashiennble  world. — Daily  Nenjoe. 

vr&pre-eminenUy  soperlor — LadieM*  Vieitor. 

•  'le  of  otir  hooachold  go«^a.— Z7.  S.  Journal. 

invaUed  In  erery  quality. — Day  Book. 
.>-«tty,Qicfal,  magical.— I^m/<«*«  Gazelle. 
Ure Bo equal  for  Ikmily  uae— -Vustoai World. 
K  criompb  of  mechanical  genlna— JT.,  F.  Journal. 

•  ^mWne  rrery  requirement. — Family  Maffaains, 
\  infy  inpcrior  to  all  others.— (?oW«n  PrUek 

» re  frtthont  a  rlTal.— ^m.  Phren.  Journal. 
\\>  entirely  prefer  them.— a/irfA«r>  Journal. 
A>  cmn  not  ttre  In  Its  pral«e.— jViMC  -  York^ 
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FOR  TKAi^lERS,  these  aro;ii^i  the  bf'fkt  to  place  on  ihe  shelves  of  the  School  Llbfanai  ui 
every  iStaie  whore  libraries  abound.  The  pri.fcssion  wiU  find  their  work  woadeffoHy  lightenii 
by  giving  their  pupils  free  access  to  such  us<*fui  volumes. 

PAUKNTS  fin  not  present  their  children  \^ith  any  thing  more  boaufclRil,  or  penMnently 
valuable  Thoy  will  sow  the  right  kind  of  seed  in  a  youhg  heart  In  a  Kiunlly  library*  th«» 
©l^giut  little  volura^»8  will  be  of  inestimable  wortli.  Works  like  these  add  incahiulably  to  thi 
sweet  attractions  of  Home.  • 

Thi  fin^'st  and  whito>t  pipor  is  u??od  for  these  books,  and  the  style  of  binding  h  iteJegaa* 
as  tho  readers  of  such  works  could  dc^aire. 

Tho'voiumBS  are  not  numbered,  and  may  be  had  singly  or  in  the  serioa. 

Tho  rest  of  the  series  will  appear  as  mpidly  as  they  can  be  prepared. 
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The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  to  all  who  loTe  a  genial  and  lively  book,  audi 
selections  as  shall  satisfy  the  mirth-craving  nature. 

These  are  now  collected  (by  W.  E.  Bubton,  the  famous  comedian,)  in  two  large  anil 
handsome  volumes,  witli  numerous  excellent  portraits  on  steel  of  the  wits  and  humorists 
quoted  in  the  work,  and  many  hundred  spirited  wood-engravings,  most  of  them  of  a  comi<- 
character.  The  whole  is  made  up  of  choice  and  characteristic  selections  from  the  writiiifcs 
of  the  most  eminent  humorists  of  America,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  The  tir^t 
volume  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  American  writers ;  the  portraits  are  of  Blbton, 
Halleck,  Irving,  Morris,  Neal,  Sol  Surrn,  Holmes,  Saxe,  U.  W.  Curtis,  T.  B.  TuoKrE, 
F.  S.  CozzENs,  Tyrone  Power,  Samuel  Lover,  and  Cuarlrs  Lever.  Those  in  the  second 
volume  represent  Hogg,  Wilson,  Hood,  Lamb,  Dickens,  Crlikshank,  Ingoldsbt,  Albert 
and  Sidney  Smith,  and  Douglas  Jerrold.  The  selections  are  made  with  good  ta^te  and 
judgment,  many  of  the  pieces  are  rare,  and  not  easily  accessible ;  and  the  two  volumes  form 
a  most  interesting  repertory  of  wit  and  humor,  which  it  will  be  very  pleasant  to  have  at 
hand  to  refer  to  in  the  summer  retreats  which  people  will  soon  be  seeking,  in  the  deserted 
city,  or  in  the  travelling  car.     The  illustrations  are  admirably  designed  and  executed. 
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SOMETHING       ABOUT       WINB. 


OOXOLVDBO. 


Without  being  a  bonrvivant^  and  simply  by  virtue  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  in  which  sensation  and  sentiment  bear  an  eq^ual  pait, 
the  places  of  a  traveller's  sojourn  are  identified  with  certam  wmes, 
so  that  a  special  vinous  flavor  in  afler-dajs,  conjures  up  the  image 
of  a  &vorite  companion  and  the  scenery  of  a  picturesque  locality. 
The  very  name  of  Orvieto  revives  the  artistic  companionship  of  the 
trattoria  Lepri  at  Rome,  or  the  pic-nic  at  Albano  or  Tivoli ;  Vino 
€tAsti^  in  its  golden  effervescence,  whispers  of  the  enchantments 
of  Lake  Como  and  the  battle-field  of  Marengo ;  the  glow  of  old 
Marsala  is  warm  with  memories  of  .£tna,  or  breezy^  evenings  on 
the  Marina  at  Palermo,  whence  we  retired  to  a  hospitable  pakxzzo 
where,  on  a  marble  table,  stood  the  decanters  immersed  in  the  old 
volcano's  snow ; 

'  SoH  le  nevi  fl  quinto  elemento 
Che  compargono  il  veiro  berere.' 

Whoso  has  studied  in  Germany,  will  greet  the  sight  of  an  old 
emerald  glass  sacred  to  Johannisberg,  and  hear  in  fancy  the  Rhine 
song;  the  twang  of  choice  Claret  transports  another  to  the  IVois 
Prires  or  Cafh  de  JPariSj  or  makes  him  respond  to  the  poet's  bene- 
diction: 

'Benedetto 

Quel  Claretto 

Che  fA  Bpilla  in  ATignone.' 

Old  Port  beams  with  the  reflected  tints  of  London  mahogany  and 
coal-fires ;  Mettemich  and  old  castles  reappear  in  the  mirror  of  a 
dusty  bottle  of  Hock ;  Burgundy  inspires  dreams  of  Southern 
France,  the  day  at  Nisme^  or  the  quays  at  Bordeaux ;  Malaga  is 
sweet  with  Spanish  memories,  and  the  nabob  at  home  regrets  the 
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zest  of  his  Sheny  at  Calcutta.  A  yinons  amateur  could  indeed 
desimiate  eras  by  vintages,  make  landmarks  of  vineyards,  and  most 
vividly  keep  alive  local  memories  by  the  diversified  flavor  of  the 
grape.  Leoanon  wine  would  hallow  Bethlehem  to  his  imagination 
more  than  monastic  relics ;  his  London  banker's  Port,  the  Duke 
of  Nassau's  Steinberg,  the  bottle  of  St.  Peray  hastily  purchased 
while  the  steam-boat  tarries  on  the  Rhone,  the  Brousa  of  Stam- 
boul  grown  under  the  snows  of  Olympus,  blend  with  and  identify 
these  scenes  forever  to  his  epicurean  reminiscence ;  and  Beaume 
and  Chambertin  are  names  as  classic  in  his  estimation  as  Racine 
and  La  Fontaine ;  he  knows  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  only  as  the 
Princes  des  bons  Vins ;  and  honors  Madam  Cliquot  more  than  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  because  she  is  the  largest  Champagne  grower  of 
Rheims ;  the  amber  of  Muscat  is  more  precious  in  his  eyes  than  that 
found  in  the  torrent's  bed ;  and  he  descends  into  a  crypt  of  Naza- 
reth to  choose  a  jar,  escorted  by  some  modem  Miriam  or  Ruth, 
with  more  zestful  expectancy  than  Belzeni  an  unexplored  cata- 
comb. 

The  French  speak  of  a  Bordeaux  which  talks ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Rhine  are,  as  it  were,  set  in  an  ever-renewed  garland  of  vineyards 
and  mellowed,  in  the  retrospect,  by  the  song,  the  flavor  and  cheer 
of  the  wine.  Bums'  John  Barleycorn ;  Faust  in  the  cave ;  the 
Dutchman's  Schnapps;  Uie  Englishman's  'Old  Particular ;»  the 
Jerseyman's  Cider ;  the  Buckeye's  Catawba,  and  the  Bavarian's 
Beer ;  all  j^laces  and  poets,  all  nationalities  and  literature  exhale 
this  convivial  element,  more  or  less  refined  and  characteristic. 
From  the  wine-stain  yet  visible  on  a  Pompeii  slab  to  the  silver 
punch-bowl  which  in  some  of  our  few  remaining  country  mansions 
IS  the  heir-loom  of  femilies ;  from  Cleopatra's  pearl  dissolved,  to 
Clarence  drowned  in  wine ;  from  Horace  to  Tennyson  ;  from  Noah 
to  Mettemich  —  history  and  humanity  are  reflected  in  wine.  How 
apropoe  to  these  two  last  convives  are  MuUer's  quaint  verses :  ♦ 

*  Wk  forfeited  by  eating-— 

Not  drinking — Paradise : 
What  once  we  lost  through  Adah, 

And  his  confounded  yice, 
Good  wine  and  joTial  ohoms 
Abundantly  restore  ua. 

'  And  when  again,  in  yileness, 
The  world  corrupted  sank. 
And  every  earthly  creature 

Death  in  the  deluge  drank, 
To  Noah  life  was  granted, 
'C^use  he  the  grape  had  planted. 

'  Within  his  biggest  cask  he 

With  wife  and  children  did  get : 
It  floated  on  the  waters, 

And  not  a  soul  was  wet ; 
An  saved  by  wine  so  oddly 
From  watery  graves,  the  godly. 
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*Axid  when  tbe  flood  abated, 

There  stood  the  round  house  then. 
High  and  dry  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 

And  all  came  out  again. 
Thanks  for  deliverance  chanted 
And  straight  new  grape-vines  {Wanted. 

*  The  cask  for  a  memento, 

Stood  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
At  Heidelberg  on  the  Keckar, 

Ton  all  can  see  it  now ; 
It  needs  no  further  guessing 
Who  gave  us  the  Rhine-wine's  bleiring. 

'  And  whoso  dares  disparage 

The  sacred  wine  we  drmk. 
He  in  a  watery  deluge 

Shall  miserably  sink  I 
Sing,  brothers,  't  is  before  ns, 
Brave  wine  and  jovial  chorus.' 

Noah  planted  a  vineyard ;  Solomon  and  David  praise  wine ;  and 
in  Job  it  is  prescribed  for  the  weary.  The  grape  is  the  most  an- 
dent  of  Efir--^*'--  - — ^-^"  -  t^— *-• "-  •-  •  *^     ...... 


'  Sb  dell  'ure  il  sangue  amabile 
Non  rinfranca  ognor  le  vene, 
Questa  vita  6  troppe  rabile 
Troppo  breve  4  sempre  in  pene.' 

The  Tuscan  proverb  says : 

*  n  vino  ^  la  poppa  de  Tecohi.' 

There  is  a  curious  analog  between  the  process  whereby  wine 
reaches  its  perfection,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  liable  therein 
and  human  life ;  a  mysterious  blending  of  original  elements,  the 
pure  but  crude  juice,  when  new,  like  childhood's  unadulterated  as- 
pect ;  then  the  hazardous  fermentation,  parallel  with  the  impas- 
moned  development  of  youth;  the  product,  if  weak,  liable  to 
become  sour  and  vapid,  and  if  strong,  reaching  through  time  and 
change,  a  mellow  richness,  like  the  genial  force  of  a  noble  charac- 
ter, or  the  mature  grace  of  a  vigorous  mind« 

Within  a  few  years  those  indigestible  mixtures  which,  under  the 
name  of  punch,  made  our  ancestors  dyspeptic  and  bilious,  and  the 
strong  wines  that  detained  gentlemen  so  K)ng  from  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  have  given  place  to  the  more  salutary  hygiene, 
long  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  makes  the  light  and  pure  wines  of 
France  and  Germany  the  accompaniment  instead  of  the  finale  of 
the  chief  diurnal  banquet.  As  nervous  stimulants,  tonics,  and  aids 
to  digestion,  the  milder  and  least  adulterated  juices  of  the  grape 
are  sanctioned  by  adaptation  to  dimate,  individual  constitution  and* 
states  of  health,  under  the  best  medical  counsel  In  France  espe- 
cially, the  science  of  nutrition  in  this  regard  has  reached  a  bright 
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point  of  diflciimination ;  the  best  quality  of  obeap  red  wine,  blended 
with  mineral  waters,  has  been  prescribed  with  excellent  effect 
Alsatico  and  biscuits  prove  a  salubrious  regimen  for  invalids  in 
Tuscany ;  and  a  popular  writer  of  Paris  remarks  that  ^'Ze  vin  Chctm- 
pagne/rappSy  nonpoifU  apres^  maUpendani  U  r^ftoa^  seraitjpaur 
lapkipart  des  estonuxcs  un  precieux  auxUiare  de  digestianJ'  The 
arbitrary  succession  of  wines  ordained  by  custom  at  American 
dinners,  is  a  serious  interference  with  the  personal  hygiene  so 
desirable  in  a  luxuir  which  should  be  used  according  to  the  taste 
and  requirements  of  each  ffuest ;  limited  ouantities  of  various  spe- 
cies is  the  rule ;  whereas  those  who  consult  health  and  inclination 
prefer  adequate  supplies  of  one  kind,  a  privilege  which  is  often  un- 
attainable under  the  present  code  of  prandial  entertainments.  An 
American  traveller  entertained  at  the  fip-and  ducal  table  of  Weimar, 
records  the  custom  dictated  by  enli^tened  hospitality  in  this  re- 
gard :  ^  "So  sooner  was  a  ^ass  emptied  than  it  was  replenished  by 
the  watchftd  attendant  Through  this  silent  savoij  mm  jowc  pre- 
ference, if  you  had  one,  was  learned  and  hospitab^  mdulged. 
You  had,  for  instance,  but  to  leave  your  Claret  and  Khenish  and 
Champagne  unfinished,  and  to  drain  your  Burgundy  glass ;  so  often 
as  it  was  found  empty  it  was  re-filled  with  Chambertin  or  Clos 
Vougot,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more  fillings,  should  any 
guest  be  rash  enough  to  trust  his  head  with  so  many.' 

It  is  with  wine  as  with  other  luxuries  of  life,  association  has 
more  to  do  with  relish  than  either  quality  or  quantity.  The  poor 
artist  with  whom  I  used  to  clink  glasses  of  vino  nostrale  at  Flo- 
rence, which  cost  five-pence  a  pint,  when  he  had  risen  to  &me  and 
married  a  fortune,  slyly  indicated  to  me  across  the  table  at  his  first 
banquet,  his  little  flask  of  our  frugal  beverage,  concealed  behind  a 
splendid  array  of  aristocratic  wines.  The  taste  acquired  in  those 
days  of  self-denial  survived  the  advent  of  prosperity.  Few  casual 
visitors  at  the  Tuscan  capital,  however,  understand  how  to  procure 
even  the  cheap  common  wine  in  nerfection ;  the  wine-shop  and 
the  restaurant  are  not  to  be  trustea;  but  the  eood  traces  of  some 
Principe's  steward  must  be  won,  and  he  will  furnish  from  his  per- 
quisite of  the  family  vintage  cobwebbed  flasks,  passed  mysteriously 
tnrough  the  stone  loop-hole  of  the  cellar;  and  when  vou  have 
pulled  out  of  its  slender  neck  the  wisp  of  tow,  and  dasned  away 
the  thimble-full  of  oil  that  has  kept  it  Irom  the  air,  you  taste  that 
pure  juice  of  the  purple  grape  of  whose  virtues  Redi  has  sung 
with  a  melodious  eloquence,  tnat  links  its  remembrance  with  the 
hills  around  Florence,  the  winding  Amo,  and  the  handsome 
peasants,  in  one  harmonious  picture  of  rustic  plenty,  grace,  and 
oheer. 

*Ii.Dio  delrino 

Fermato  area  PaUegro  buo  BOgglorrno 

A  i  calH  Etniscbi  intomo.' 

Oensano  gives  a  Mocal  habitation  and  a  name '  to  a  wine  that  your 
Roman  padrone  believes,  when  taken  warm  with  roast  apple,  is  an 
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infidlible  remedy  for  the/ore#^ier^9  catarrh.    The  bard  of  Italian 
wines  calls  Montepoloiano  manna^  and  of  Ohianti  sings : 

'MtncsToso 
Imperioflo, 

Mi  passeggia  denteo  il  choTOi 
£  &e  scacoia  sensa  strepito 
Ogui  affano  e  ogni  dolore/ 

One  of  onr  countrymen  has  sung  the  praises  of  a  wine  encoun- 
tered at  a  little  town  in  Provence,  and  a  sagacious  wine-merchant 
of  Grotham  has  made  the  cordial  stanzas  a  matter  for  the  arabesque 
label  of  his  &vorite  brand : 

'  Wbih  to  any  saint  I  pray, 
It  shall  be  to  Saint  Pkkit  ; 
He  alone  of  all  the  brood 
Ever  did  me  any  good.'  * 

The  social  relations  of  wine  have  an  interest  for  the  conservative 
as  well  as  the  jovial.  The  oobwebbed  bottle  produced  on  rare  oo- 
casions  and  in  honor  of  a  &vored  guest,  or  household  festival ;  the 
^  dozen '  preserved  as  a  birth-day  deposit  against  the  bridal-feast; 
the  ancestral  relic  of  mellow  wine  with  the  memories  of  the  loved 
and  noble  who  quaffed  its  virgin  juice,  appeal  to  something  beyond 
the  mere  gusto  of  the  palate.  I  once  heard  an  honest  and  bene- 
volent veteran  declare  that,  could  he  dictate  a  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory, his  friends,  instead  of  useless  tears  and  idle  regrets,  should 
talk  cheerfully  of  him  over  a  bottle  of  his  choice  old  wiue,  and 
thus  consecrate  a  genial  and  hospitable  hour  to  pleasant  recoUeo- 
tions.  The  peculiar  intellectual  flavor  of  those  admirable  criticisms 
which  insured  its  dawning  fame  to  ^  Old  Ebony,'  sprang  from  the 
abandon^  freedom,  and  conviviality  of  the  intercourse  over  which 
Kit  North  and  the  Ettrick  She^^erd  so  memorabljr  presided.  As 
we  read  them,  despite  of  modem  temperance  &natieism,  we  recall 
with  zest  Plato's  extravagant  declaration,  that  a  sober  man  to  no 

gurpose  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Muses ;  and,  with  another  pht 
wopher  of  anti(]^uity,  recognize  Bacchus  as  the  good  deity  who 
molfifies  the  passions  of  the  soul,  restores  to  young  men  their  good 
humor,  and  to  old  men  their  youth. 

Therefore  has  art  and  literature  celebrated  the  vine.  From 
Anaoreon  and  Virgil  to  Tom  Moore  and  Beranger,  its  praises  have 
been  memorably  sung;  Bacchus,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  recog- 
nized divinity,  became  the  myth  which  statuaries  loved  to  embody 
and  poets  to  revive.  The  convivial  is  an  essential  element  of  mo- 
dem romance  and  old  English  dramas,  as  exhibiting  the  convivial 
side  of  genius,  the  freaks  of  imagination  and  outbreaks  of  heart 
otherwise  ineonoeivable  to  our  restrained  civilization.  What  were 
Horace  uncheered  by  Falemian ;  Falstaff^s  wit  bereft  of  his  sack ; 
Don  Quixote  without  the  adventure  of  the  wine-skins ;  the  Yioar 
of  Wakefield's  hospitality  devoid  of  Mr.  Primrose's  gooseberry- 
wine  ;  Ivanhoe  without  Fiiar  Tuck's  flagon  ?  ^La  vigne^*  says  a 
Frendi  writer,  ^  a  surtout^  depuis  bien  cfes  siedea,  fait  Jhurir  en 

*  T.  W.  PiMosa. 
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Munce^laehatMon.  Levin ei la ehansim aant comnufrire et 4C^ir,^ 
Among  the  acknowledged  hy^enic  properties  of  ripe  grapes  are, 
to  cool  the  blood,  &cilitate  its  circulation^  remove  obstructions 
from  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  impart  vigor,  tone,  parity,  and 
freshness  to  the  vital  principle. 

The  act  of  taking  wine  together,  like  the  Eastern  saperstitions 
regarding  salt,  hath  in  it  a  domestic  significance,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  challenge  of  love  and  loyalty.  ^If  Bacchns  often  leads  men  into 
quagmires  deep  as  his  vats,'  says  Douglas  Jerrold,  ^  let  ua  yet  do 
him  this  justice — he  sometimes  leads  them  out.  Ask  your  oppo* 
nent  to  take  another  glass  of  wine.'  ^  Un  pooo  de  vino  t '  melli- 
fiuously  asks  your  Italian  neighbor,  and  then  ne  wishes  you  a  life  of 
a  thousand  years  aadjigli  mctschi — a  sentiment  bom  of  the  old 
feudal  primogeniture ;  the  viva  which  precedes  the  draught  is  re- 
sponded to  by  its  own  vital  glow:  how  perfectly  has  Donizetti 
embodied  in  music  the  festive  idea  of  cunindisiy  in  the  famous 
song  of  ^  Lucrezia  Borgia ! '  Ben  Jonson's  yet  current  ditty,  *'  To 
Ladies'  eyes  around,  boys,'  b  instinct  with  sentimental  jovialty; 
and  of  American  lyrics,  few  have  been  greater  £ivorites  than  the 
^  Health  of  Pinkney.'  *  Port,  if  you  please,'  says  the  English  girl, 
when  you  ask  her  to  join  in  a  glass  of  wine ;  how  long  the  draught 
of  the  Catalonian  peasant,  as  he  keeps  poised,  in  silent  content,  the 
collapsing  wine-skm !  and  what  a  picture  of  animal  epicurism  is  a 
venerable  English  sauire,  seated  in  his  comfortable  parlor,  with  a 
boon  companion,  holoing  up  to  the  light,  and  then  to  his  lingering 
lips,  the  glass  of  Madeira,  whereof  between  the  sips,  he  teUs  the 
*  adventurous  tale.'  Not  less  enjoyable,  and  far  more  generous,  is 
the  sight  of  a  group  of  Tuscan  peasants  at  their  noon  repast  beneath 
a  tree,  passing  round  the  red  vino^  with  ready  carol  and  greeting. 

It  is  with  wine  as  with  scenery,  pictures,  and  love,  as  with  all 
the  rare  elements  of  human  pleasure — the  best,  or  at  least  the 
most  enjoyed,  is  often  encountered  unawares,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
some  happy  accident.  At  a  pension  initiated  by  the  first  Italian 
opera  company  that  visited  New-Tork,  for  years  could  be  found 
the  most  pure  and  cheapest  claret,  annually  exported  in  the  wood, 
by  an  ola  friend  of  the  house.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
agreeable  surprise  given  him  in  his  travels,  by  some  complacent 
native,  who,  m  out-of-the-way  nooks,  has  caused  to  appear  the 
choicest  vintage  ?  Almost  all  statesmen  have  been  connoisseurs 
of  wine :  Fox  and  Webster,  Sheridan  and  Talleyrand  knew  the 
twang  or  recognized  the  a^e  at  a  sip.  ^The  wretchedness  of 
human  life,'  said  Sydney  SmiUi,  ^is  only  to  be  encountered  on  a 
basis  of  beef  and  wine'— an  unspiritual  precept,  bom  of  a  na- 
tional  instinct.  Addison's  constitutional  reserve,  we  are  told, 
could  only  be  thawed  by  wine.  One  of  the  relics  of  Washing- 
ton's campai^s,  presented  by  a  member  of  the  fiunily  to  Leutze, 
in  honor  of  his  noble  painting  of  the  ^  Passage  of  the  Delaware,' 
is  a  silver  can,  bound  with  leather — the  drinldn^up  of  the  rare 
and  moderate  official  entertainment ;  the  bottom  is  scratched  with 
the  sword-points  used  to  mash  the  sugar :  it  is  probably  the  only 
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trophy  of  those  men  and  times  nnassodated  with  priyation. 
There  is  an  effervescent  Hock  identified  with  the  banks  of  tiie 
^  Blae  Moselle,*  as  mnoh  as  the  penmve-eyed  and  mj  oxen  are 
with  the  Toscan  vintage,  St.  Julien  with  Paris  snburban  cabarets, 
or  Steinbor^  with  a  Rhme  estate.  The  &vorite  Innch  of  one  of 
our  most  gifted  and  ^nial  artists,  was  Ohablis  and  oysters ;  no 
one  who  ever  shared  it  with  him  fidled  thenceforth  to  associate 
the  wine  with  intellectual  fellowship.  Dr.  Franklin  philosophised 
over  a  fly  found  in  a  bottle  of  old  wine ;  and  that  kindly  bard, 
John  Kenyon,  says : 

'Lilt  on  liquid  roses  floating, 

So  floats  yon  foam  oVr  pink  Champagne : 
Fain  would  I  join  saoh  pleasant  boating 
And  prove  tliat  ruby  main, 

And  float  away  on  wine  I  * 

Of  native  Anacreontics,  none  is  comparable  with  ^  Sparkling  and 
Bright' — a  song,  which  to  hear  from  the  author's  lips  on  a  moon* 
light  ni^ht  by  the  Hudson,  with  a  chorus  of  good  fellows,  is 
memorable,  and  is  now  endeared  as  the  eclipsed  hilarity  of  a 
shattered  harp.  Tennyson  indicates  with  a  line  the  hour  of 
thorough  English  self-content  and  ^breathing-time  of  day,'  of 
retrospect  and  ideal  comfort,  as  *'  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.* 
Modem  science  has  detected,  and  popular  journalism  exposed,  the 
adulteration  of  wine :  the  Greeks  mixed  with  it  resin,  tar,  cypress, 
and  almonds ;  chalk,  alcohol,  sugar,  and  sulphur  are  modem  ex* 
pedients,  and  to  destroy  the  taste  of  the  latter,  cloves,  thyme,  cin* 
namon,  and  other  spices  are  added ;  putrescence  and  acidity  are  the 
conditions  it  is  thus  attempted  to  neutralize  or  avert.  Chemistry 
has  analyzed  the  normal  qualities  of  wine^  only  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in  commerce  as  pure  grape* 
juice. 

From  the  caldned  leaves  of  the  vine  is  made  the  ink  wherewith 
bank-notes  are  printed.  Franklin  was  assiduous  in  his  endeavors 
to  introduce  the  Rhenish  grape  into  our  nascent  horticulture, 
doubtless  anticipating,  from  his  experience  in  France,  the  temper- 
ance and  invaluable  economy  involved  in  successfiU  vine-culture. 
The  accounts  of  the  early  colonists  agree  in  representing  the  wild* 
grape  as  abounding  in  our  forests ;  Sishop  Berkeley,  in  his  letters 
from  Rhode-Island,  alludes  to  its  luxuriant  growth  m  that  region ; 
the  French  colonists  cultivated  the  vine  in  Carolina  before  the 
Puritans  came  to  New-England;  there  were  flourishing  Jesuit 
vineyards  among  the  first  settlers,  and  vignerons  were  imported 
into  Virginia  as  early  as  1680 ;  Penn  attempted  wine  manu&cture 
in  his  province  fifty  years  after ;  and  about  a  century  ago,  it  is  re- 
cordea  that  a  band  of  emigres  made  a  hundred  ho^^eads  of  wine 
in  Illinois.  Numerous  experiments,  in  widely  distant  localities 
throughout  the  country,  have  resulted  in  producing  it  on  a  small 
scale,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  luxury  and  profit. 
The  great  dedderatum  was  to  ux  upon  the  best  quaUty  of  grape 
which  could  attain  perfection  in  the  open  air,  and  then  to  invest 
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enough  in  land  and  labor  to  warrant  liberal  and  Bacceasive  vin- 
tages. ThoB  &r  the  enterprise  has  been  adequately  realized  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  statistics  there  indicate  a  regular  staple, 
and  profitable  as  well  as  very  extensive  interest  in  the  wine  manu- 
facture of  Cincinnati.  *  At  last,'  says  a  jB^enial  authority,*  ^  our  na- 
tional vines  have  become  so  far  popularused,  that  the  value  of  the 
home  production  exceeds  that  oi  the  consumption  of  foreign  wines 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one,  and  that  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  home  market ; ' 

*  For  the  richest  and  best 
Is  the  whie  of  the  West, 
That  grows  by  the  Beautifhl  River.* 

Crabbe  eulogizes  Port,  Prior  Claret,  Moore  Champagne,  Boileaa 
Burgundv,  and  Redi  Multepulciano :  how  analogous  these  prefer- 
ences with  their  respective  genius !  The  comic  writers  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  we  are  told,  ^  worked  on  Chiret ; '  and  a  cask 
of  this  wine  always  stood  in  the  hospitable  halls  of  old  Scodand. 
Sack,  Canary,  Sherris,  Malmsey,  are  the  fiimiliar  drinks  in  the  old 
English  plays :  '  Set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine '  is  a  phrase  in 
Shdcspeare ;  and  coffee  has  been  lately  called  ^  the  eoup  d'etat  to 
drinkmg  after  dinner ; '  Sherry,  nnger  and  biscuit  is  a  fitvorite 
lunch  in  British  India,  and  Chabus  and  oysters  in  France ;  thus 
universally  is  wine  identified  with  places  and  periods.  Byion, 
although  he  sang  of  the  Samian  wine,  and  spurred  his  flagging 
muse  with  ein,  declared  that  the  most  exhilarating  of  draughts  to 
him  was  a  dose  of  salts ;  Dr.  Johnson's  &vorite  stimulus  was  tea, 
and  so  was  Cowper's ;  De  Quincey  has  made  opinm  and  its  effects 
the  subiect  of  memorable  psychological  revelations ;  Schiller  wrote 
under  the  inspiration  of  XDnampagne ;  and  Malibran  gained  spasmo* 
die  voice  and  heart  bv  means  of  porter  and  Cologpne-water ;  while 
the  most  affecting  of  homilies  is  Lamh's  ^  Confessions  of  a  Drunk- 
ard.' ^ese  and  countless  other  ^  infirmities  of  genius '  indicate, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  exhaustive  conditions  of  intense  mental  life, 
and  on  the  other,  point  a  moral  in  regard  to  the  weakness  inherent 
and  inalienable,  of  the  most  nobly  endowed  human  beings,  a{^al- 
ing  both  to  sympathy  and  to  sdence ;  for  the  latter  has  interpreted 
the  physiology  of  man  in  its  relation  to  that  craving  for  and  addic- 
tion to  these  means  of  renovation  and  excitement,  common  alike 
to  the  savage  and  the  most  highly  endowed  of  the  species.  Per- 
haps no  writer  has  more  fully  brought  out  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  than  Shakspeare :  Rodrigo's  self-reproach  and  reprobation 
of  that  invisible  spirit  of  wine ;  the  effects  of  that  cask  that  came 
unbroken  to  shore  in  the  '  Tempest ; '  Falstaff^s  excess ;  Bardolph's 
nose;  and  especiallv  the  incidental  allusions  of  the  great  poet,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  treachery  *•  false  as  vows  made  in  wine,'  and 
while  he  calls  wine  ^  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  used  well,* 
explains  a  quarrel  by,  ^  it  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on,'  and 
miuces  disenchanted  and  forlorn  Macbeth  exclaim :  '  The  wine  of 
li&  is  drawn.' 
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It  is  owing  to  these  charming  though  often  vague  associations, 
that  the  vine  is  so  pleasing  an  object  in  rural  scenery,  whether  it 
covers  rude  angles  on  the  stone  cottage,  twines  as  the  emblem  of 
conjugal  devotion  around  the  stately  elm,  spreads  its  leaves  of 
lucent  emerald  between  the  sunshine  and  the  lattice,  wreathes  the 
hospitable  porch  with  graceful  ornaments,  whence  the  finest  of  ar> 
chitectund  devices  is  borrowed,  rears  itself  on  stakes,  as  in  France, 
as  if  to  assert  its  capacity  for  homely  productiveness,  festoons 
^  from  tree  to  tree '  in  scenic  beauty  amid  the  mulberry  orchards 
of  Italy,  or  twines  in  gigantic  convolutions  around  the  prone  and 
masave  temples  of  Central  America,  it  is  always  in  the  exuberant 
flexibilitjT  of  its  growth,  in  the  exquisite  contour  of  its  lea^  as 
well  as  m  the  poetic  and  recreative  ideas  it  suggests,  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  endeared  phases  of  vegetable  life.  What  or- 
nament for  the  brow  of  the  fair,  or  the  arabesque  of  an  urn,  or 
the  crowning  of  a  column  —  for  wreaths,  sculpture,  robe-pattern 
or  dish  exceb  the  vine-leaf  ?  With  what  more  beautiful  emblem- 
atic token  do  the  pieira-dura  artists  of  Tuscany  inlay  their  marble 
than  amethystine  grapes  ?  The  very  dying  foliage  of  the  vine 
detadied  by  autumn's  breath  is  golden ;  and  the  shadow  of  a  flut- 
tering vme,  its  picturesque  stalk,  finely  outlined  lea^  and  curling 
tendril  is  the  perfection  of  evanescent  photography. 


SHALL        I        BX        OBOWKXD? 

Ir  I,  *  along  the  cool,  mqaestered  rale  of  Ufe,* 
Shall  *'  keep  the  noifleleas  tenor  of  my  way: ' 

If  I  shall  shun  the  sceneii  of  earthly  strife, 
And  only  liye  to  meditate  and  pray : 

Or  if,  contented  with  an  humble  lot, 
I  shun  the  busy  city^s  tempting  round, 

And  seek  seolusion  in  a  cave  or  grot, 
Shall  I  be  crowned  ? 

If  I  shall  be  content  to  canre  a  selfish  way 
To  golden  gates,  and  hope  at  last  to  stand 

In  the  full  brilliance  of  eternal  day, 
Not  having  lent  a  brother  once  a  helping  hand, 

Not  having  dried  a  tear,  or  caused  a  smUe 
On  the  wan  faces  which  on  earth  abound, 

Nor  felt  for  any  sin  the  siren*8  luring  wile, 
ShaU  I  be  crowned  ? 

Not  so :  I  must  of  strife  and  labor  bear  an  honest  part : 
^  is  not  by  cowards  that  the  laurel 's  won ; 

The  while  I  keep  a  pure  and  spotless  heart, 
'T  is  sin  and  not  temptation  I  must  shun : 

I  must,  whUe  here,  maintain  the  faithful  fight  — 
In  the  front  rank  of  GoD*a  array  be  found ; 

Live  in  the  world  a  champion  of  the  right, 
And  then  be  crowned  t 
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JUBAL,        THB  SINOSB. 


High  in  the  brown  belfry  of  the  old  Charch  of  Saint  Fantasmofl 
sat  Jubal  the  Ringer,  looking  over  the  hnge  town  that  laj  spread 
below.  A  great  blaok  net-work  of  streets  stretched  far  away  on 
every  side  —  the  sombre  web  of  intertwisted  human  passions  and 
interests,  in  which,  year  after  year,  many  thousand  souls  had  been 
captured  and  destroyed. 

Sleeping  hills  with  clear-cut  edges  rose  all  about  the  dark  town, 
which  seemed  to  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  purple  goblet, 
whose  rim,  touched  with  the  whiteness  of  approaching  day,  looked 
as  if  they  were  brimming  with  the  foam  of  some  celestial  wine. 
Deep  in  the  distance  rolled  a  long  river,  musical  through  the  night, 
and  shaking  back  the  moon-beams  from  its  bosom  as  if  in  play. 

It  was  an  old  belfry,  the  belfry  of  Saint  Fantasmos.  It  sprang 
fix)m  a  vaulted  arch  with  four  groinings,  which  hung  directly  over 
the  altar,  so  that  one  above  in  the  bell-room  could  see,  through 
the  cracks  in  the  stone  ceiling,  the  silver  lamps  that  lit  the  shrine, 
the  altar-railings,  the  priest,  the  penitents  below.  Old  flat  mosses 
clung  to  the  weather-beaten  sides  of  the  helfry,  and  the  winds 
went  in  and  out  through  it  wheresoever  they  willed.  From  the 
very  summit,  which  was  pointed,  there  arose  a  tall  iron  rod,  on 
which  stood  a  golden  cock,  with  head  erect  to  catch  the  morning 
breeze,  with  feathers  spread  to  bask  in  the  morning  sun.  A  golden 
cock,  I  said :  alas  I  golden  no  longer.  Wind  and  weather  had 
used  him  badly,  and  he  had  moulted  all  his  splendor.  Battered, 
and  gray,  and  rusty,  with  draggled  tail  and  broken  beak,  he  was 
no  more  the  brave  cock  that  he  had  been  of  yore.  He  had  a  male- 
volent and  diabolical  aspect.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  demons  of  the  night. 

How  blame  him,  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  amiable  cock? 
For  years  he  had  done  his  duty  bravely  to  the  town  in  all  weathers, 
telling  the  points  of  the  wind  with  unening  sagacity.  The  winds 
furious  at  having  their  secrets  betrayed,  would  often  steal  softly 
down  upon  him  m  the  disguise  of  a  delicate  breeze,  and  then  burst 
upon  him  with  the  roar  of  a  lion,  in  the  hope  of  tumbling  him 
from  his  sentinel's  post.  But  they  never  caught  him,  for  he  was 
then  young  and  agile,  and  he  glided  roimd  at  the  slightest  breath, 
so  that  the  winds  never  coulu  succeed  in  coming  upon  his  broad- 
side, but  went  off  howling  with  anger  to  sea,  where  they  wrecked 
ships,  and  buried  them  under  the  waves. 

But  the  town  neglected  the  poor  cock,  and  he  was  never  re- 
gilded  or  repaired,  so  that  in  time  his  pivots  grew  rusty,  and  he 
could  no  longer  move  with  his  former  agility.  Then  the  storms 
persecuted  him,  and  the  Equinox  came  down  on  him  savagely 
twice  a  year,  and  buffeted  him  so  that  he  thought  his  last  hour  was 
come ;  and  those  who  passed  by  Ssint  Fantasmos  on  those  tern- 
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pestaons  nights  heard  him  shrieking  ^th  rage,  through  the  wild 
aerial  combats,  till  thinking  it  the  voice  of  a  demon  high  up  in  the 
.  clouds,  they  crossed  themselves,  and  hurried  home  to  bed. 

So  the  cock,  and  the  belfry,  and  Jubal  the  Ringer  grew  old  to- 
gether ;  but  Jubal  was  the  oldest  of  all,  for  the  human  heart  a^es 
QK>re  quickly  than  stone  or  copper,  and  the  storms  that  ass^it 
are  fiercer  and  sharper  than  the  winds  or  the  rahis. 

zz. 

JuBiLL  sat  in  the  window  of  the  belfry,  looking  over  the  black 
town,  and  moaning  to  himself  The  day  had  not  yet  risen,  but 
was  near  at  hand. 

^This  mom,'  he  said,  shaking  his  long  hair,  which  was  al- 
ready sprinkled  with  gray,  *this  mom  she  will  be  wed.  This 
mom  she  will  stand  in  &ont  of  the  altar  below,  the  light  from  the 
solver  lamps  shining  on  her  white  forehead,  that  I  love  better  than 
the  moon ;  and  her  lover  will  ^ut  the  gold  ring  upon  her  finger, 
and  the  priest  will  bless  her  with  lifted  hands,  while  I,  through 
the  cracks  in  the  vaulted  ceiling,  will  behold  all  this :  I,  who  adore 
her :  I  who  have  loved  her  for  years,  and  followed  her  with  my 
eyes  as  she  wandered  through  the  fields  in  May,  toying  with  the 
hawthorn  hedges,  herself  more  fragrant,  whiter,  purer  than  the 
blossoms  which  she  gathered.  I,  who  used  to  spend  the  early 
dawn  traversing  the  woods,  gathering  the  red  wild  strawberries 
while  the  silver  dews  still  lay  upon  them,  in  order  that  I  might 
place  them  secretly  at  her  door  I  Ah !  she  never  knew  how  in 
tiie  cold  winter  nights  I  sat  in  the  fork  of  the  apple-tree  outside 
her  chamber-window,  watching  her  light,  and  gazing  on  her 
shadow  as^t  fell  upon  the  blind.  Sometimes  the  shadow  would 
seem  to  lengthen,  and  come  across  the  walk  and  climb  the  tree, 
and  I  would  strive  to  fold  it  in  my  arnis,  as  if  it  was  my  beloved 
in  person ;  but  it  would  suddenly  recoil  and  elude  me,  and  I  could 
do  nothing  but  kiss  the  branches  where  it  had  fidlen,  with  my  cold 
lips. 

^  One  day,  she  went  to  gath^  white  and  yellow  water-lilies,  that 
fiwam  on  the*  sur&ce  of  a  pond.  She  held  a  long  crook  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  reached  out  and  endeavored  to  bring  them 
to  shore.  But  they  were  cunning  and  slippery,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  captured,  by  even  so  fair  a  mud  as  she ;  so  when  her  crook 
touched  them,  they  ducked  their  pearly  and  golden  crests  under 
the  waters  and  escaped,  coming  up  agfun  all  dnpping  and  shining, 
and  seeming  to  lai^h  at  the  eager  girl.  Being  vexed  at  this,  she 
itretched  out  her  crook  still  &rther,  when  the  treacherous  bank 
gave  w^,  and  my  Agatha  went  down  into  the  deep  pond.  I  was 
near — I  was  always  near  her,  though  she  knew  it  not  —  and  I 
plnnged  in,  and  sought  her  amid  the  loathsome  weeds.  I  brought 
ner  to  shore,  and  chafed  her  fair  forehead,  and  revived  her.  Then 
when  she  had  recovered,  I  said  to  her :  ^  I  am  Jubal,  the  Ringer : 
I  love  you  Agatha :  will  you  make  my  lonely  life  happy  forever  ? ' 
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With  a  look  of  wild  horror  ahe  broke  from  me,  and  fled  to  her 
home. 

*  And  I  am  defipised,  and  she  weds  anoHier.  While  the  bleai- 
iDgs  are  being  given,  and  the  church  is  white  with  orange-wreaths, 
and  the  poor  wait  in  the  porch  for  the  nnptial  bouitj,  I,  who 
adore  her,  must  dt  aloft  in  this  old  belfry,  and  ring  ont  jubilant 
chimes  for  the  wedded  pair. 

*  Aha !  they  know  not  Jubal,  the  Ringer.  I  can  work  the  ^Ils 
my  mother  worked,  and  I  know  the  formulas  that  compel  spirits. 
Agatha,  thou  fidse  one,  and  thou,  smooth-cheeked  lover,  who 
dreamst  perhaps  of  her  now,  and  thou,  sacred  priest,  who  givest 
away  to  another  that  which  belongs  to  me,  beware,  for  ye  shall 
perish  I ' 

Then  Jubal  laughed  horribly,  and  spread  his  arms  out  as  if  he 
would  embrace  the  night,  and  muttered  oertain  strange  sentences 
that  were  terrible  to  hear. 

As  he  muttered,  there  came  from  the  west  a  huge  doud  of  bata, 
that  fastened  themselves  against  the  sides  of  the  old  belfiy,  and 
there  was  one  for  everv  stone,  they  were  so  numerous.  And  pre- 
sently a  ceaseless  clicking  resounded  through  the  turret,  as  if 
myriads  oftiny  laborers  were  pl3ring  their  pick-axes ;  a  hail  of  idl- 
ing fragments  of  mortar  tinkled  continually  on  the  tin  roofing  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Fantasmos ;  and  the  bats  seemed  to  eat  into  the 
crevices  of  the  old  belfiy,  as  if  they  were  about  to  sleep  forever  in 
its  walls. 

Presently  the  day  rose.  The  sun-beams  poured  over  the  edma 
of  the  hills  as  the  molten  gold  pours  from,  the  caldron  of  a  worker 
in  metals.  The  streets  began  to  piUse  with  itke  first  throbs  of  life, 
and  Jubal,  the  Ringer,  laughed  aloud,  for  not  a  sing^  bat  was 
visible.  The  entire  multitude  had  buried  themselves  in  the  walls 
of  the  belfry, 

m. 

Thb  street  leading  to  the  Church  of  St.  Fantasmos  was  by  nine 
o'clock  as  gay  as  the  enamelled  pages  of  a  pope's  missal.  The  road 
was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  people  orusbed  the  Jender  hly  of 
the  valley  and  the  blue  campanula  and  the  spiced  carnation  under 
their  feet.  In  and  out  between  the  thron|^  of  loiterers  ran  persons 
bearing  boughs  of  the  yellow  laburnum  m  full  blossom,  until  the 
way  seemed  arabesaued  with  gold.  The  windows  on  either  side 
were  filled  with  smiling  fiices,  that  pressed  against  the  panes,  like 
flowers  pressmg  toward  the  light  against  conservatory  casements. 
The  linen  of  the  maidens'  caps  was  white  as  snow,  and  their  cheeks 
were  rose-red ;  and  each  jostled  the  other  so  as  better  to  see  tba 
wedding  procession  of  the  fidr  Agatha  and  her  gaUant  lover  on  its 
wsLj  to  the  altar  of  St.  Fantasmos. 

Presently  the  marriage  cavalcade  came  by.  It  was  like  a  page 
from  a  painted  book.  Agatha  was  so  &ir  and  modest ;  the  bride- 
groom was  so  manly ;  the  parents  were  so  veneral^e  with  their 
white  locksi  and  their  &oes  lit  wiHi  the  beantifiil  sonraet  of  d^ort- 
inglife. 
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As  the  TOoceflsion  passed  beneath  the  windows,  bunches  of  rib- 
bons and  nowers  and  bits  of  ffay-oolored  paper,  on  which  amorous 
Jtorices  were  written,  were  flung  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by 
the  bystanders ;  and  a  long  mnrmor  swelled  along  the  street,  of 
*  God  protect  them,  for  they  are  beautifol  and  good  1  *  And  this 
lasted  until  they  entered  tne  gates  of  the  church,  where  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  poor  people  of  the  town  who  awaited  them  there. 
So,  with  benedictions  fiUhng  upon  them  thick  as  the  fitUing  leaves 
of  autumn,  they  passed  into  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Fantasmos ;  but  as 
they  gained  the  threshold  the  bride  looked  up  to  the  belfry,  and 
there  she  &ncied  she  beheld  a  man's  head  glanng  at  her  with  two 
fiery  eyes,  so  that  she  shuddered  and  looked  away.  The  next  in« 
stant  she  looked  up  again,  but  the  head  was  gone. 

The  people  who  were  not  invited  to  the  ceremony  loitered  in 
the  yard  without,  intending  to  accompany  the  bride  home  when 
the  sacred  rite  was  oonoluded,  and  cheer  her  by  the  wbj  with 
ionss  composed  in  her  honor.  While  they  waited,  the  clmnes  in 
the  belfry  began  to  peal. 

*  How  now ! '  cried  one.  *•  It  is  too  soon  for  the  chimes  to  peaL 
The  couple  are  not  yet  married.' 

*  What  can  Jubal  be  dreaming  of? '  said  a  second. 

*  Listen,'  cried  a  third ;  ^  did  you  ever  hear  such  discords.  Those 
are  not  wedding  chimes.    It  is  t|ie  music  of  devils.' 

A  terrible  fear  suddenly  fell  over  the  multitude  as  they  listened. 
Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  colossal  discords  of  the  bells.  The 
clouds  were  torn  with  these  awful  dissonances;  the  skies  were 
curdled  with  the  groans,  the  shrieks,  the  unnatural  thunders  that 
issued  from  the  belfry. 

The  people  below  crossed  themselves,  and  muttered  to  one 
another  that  there  was  a  devU  in  the  turret. 

There  was  a  devil  in  the  turret,  for  Jubal  was  no  longer  man. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  crack  in  the  vaulted  ceiUn^,  through 
which  he  saw  the  marriage  ceremony  proceeding,  and  ms  sinewy 
arms  working  with  superhuman  strength  the  machinery  that  moved 
the  bells,  he  seemed  the  incarnation  of  a  malevolent  fiend.  His 
hair  stood  erect ;  his  eyes  burned  like  fire-balls ;  and  a  white  foam 
rose  continusdly  to  his  lips,  and  brealdng  into  flakes,  floated  to  the 
ground. 

Still  the  terrible  peals  went  on.  The  tortured  bells  swung  now 
this  way,  now  that,  yelled  forth  a  frightful  diapason  of  sound  that 
shook  the  very  earth.  Faster  and  &ster  Jubal  tolled  their  iron 
tongues.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the  brazen  clamor.  The  hu^e 
beams  that  supported  the  chimes  cracked  and  groaned.  The  air, 
beaten  with  these  violent  sounds,  sweUed  into  waves  that  became 
billows,  that  in  turn  became  mountains,  and  surged  with  irresist- 
ible force  against  the  walls  of  the  turret.  The  cock  on  the  sum- 
mit shivered  and  shrieked,  as  if  the  equinoxes  of  ten  thousand 
^ears  had  been  let  loose  on  him  at  the  same  moment.  The  stones 
m  the  walls  trembled,  and  from  between  their  crevices  vomited 
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fortli  dast  and  mortar.  The  whole  turret  shook  finom  base  to 
apex. 

Suddenly  the  people  below  beheld  a  vast  clond  of  bats  iBsoe 
from  between  the  stones  of  the  belfry  and  ^j  toward  the  west 

Then  it  appeared  as  if  the  bells  spent  their  last  strength  in  one 
yast  accumulated  brazen  howl,  that  seemed  to  split  the  skies.  The 
turret  rocked  twice,  then  toppled.  Down  through  the  vaulted 
arch,  crushing  it  in  as  if  it  had  been  glass ;  down  through  the  in- 
censed air  that  filled  the  aisle,  on  priest  and  bride  and  bnd^room 
and  parents  and  Mends,  came  a  white  blinding  mass  of  stone  and 
mortar,  and  the  next  instant  there  was  nothins  but  a  cloud  of 
dust  slowly  rising,  a  splash  of  blood  here  and  there,  that  the  ^7 
stones  soaked  in,  and  one  battered  human  head  with  long  hair, 
half-visible  through  the  mass  of  ruin.  It  was  Jubal  dead,  but  also 
Jubal  avenged. 

When  on  the  ensuing  October  the  wild  equinoxes  came  like  a 
horde  of  Cossacks  over  the  hills,  to  make  their  last  assault  upon 
the  golden  cock,  the^  found  neither  bird  nor  belfry,  and  the  mis- 
chief they  did  that  night  at  sea,  out  of  mere  spite,  was,  the  legend 
says,  incredible. 


T    . 


Thit  say  a  woman's  heart  is  like  a  haip^ 
And  like  a  plant  that  knows  a  blooming  hour : 

Hay  be ;  but  mine — not  yet  hath  risen  its  song: 
May  be ;  but  mine  —  not  yet  hath  blown  its  flower. 


^  is  trne  some  little,  wordless  fantasia 
May  have  been  wakened  by  a  toying  hand : 

Some  genial  breese  hare  oped  a  little  bud, 
A  small,  white  flower  like  those  on  lone  woodland. 


The  musie,  burdened  with  grand  words,  awaits 
Some  master  powerful  and  passionate ; 

And,  dreaming  of  the  royal-hearted  ton. 
The  purple  lower  sleeps  in  her  TeUM  state. 


But  oh!  my  heart  is  happy  of  this  hush. 
So  like  the  silence  of  that  hour  ere  dawn : 

So  glad  to  dream  as  little  shrubs  may  dream 
jQl  winter  *neath  the  warm  snow  on  the  lawn. 
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THE  KUHBEB  THREE. 

'  JoTB  hvris  tht  fhree-forkad  thunder  firom  abore.' — Addoov. 

Thsrb  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  tbe  figure  seven.  The 
ancients  spoke  of  it  as  the  ^  sacred  number.'  There  were  seven 
plagues.  The  week  is  divided  into  seven  days.  Our  constitution 
IS  changed  every  seven  years;  and  the  poet  has  rendered 
memorable  that  figure  by  a  production  never  to  be  forgotten, 
namely :  ^  We  are  Seven  ! '  That  mathematical  paradox,  nine, 
has  also  its  votaries,  most  respectable  computers.  There  were 
also  nine  wonders.  Let  me  ask,  however,  what  is  nine  but  the 
square  of  three  ?  As  for  three,  its  history,  its  beginning  dates 
from  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  adapted  to  all  classes  of  society.  Now  only  have  pa- 
tience, and  I  will  state,  explain,  prove. 

I  conunence  with  the  Bible.  When  the  world  was  created,  we 
find  land,  water,  and  sky.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Noah  had  but 
three  sons ;  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  whale's  bell  v ;  our  Sav- 
loUB  passed  three  davs  in  the  tomb.  Peter  denied  his  Savioub 
thrice.  There  were  three  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
Abraham  entertained  three  angels.  Samuel  was  called  three 
times.  ^  Simon,  lovest  thou  Ms  ? '  was  repeated  three  times. 
Daniel  was  thrown  into  a  den  with  three  lions,  for  praying  three 
times  a  day.  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego  were  rescued 
from  the  names  of  the  oven.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  de- 
livered on  the  third  day.  Job  had  three  friends.  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  fiuth,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three.  Those  &mous  dreams  of 
the  baker  and  butler  were  to  come  to  pass  in  three  days ;  and 
Elijah  prostrated  himself  three  times  on  the  body  of  the  dead 
diild.  Samson  deceived  Delilah  three  times  before  she  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength.  The  sacred  letters  on  the  cross  are 
L  H.  S. ;  so  also  the  Roman  motto  was  composed  of  three  words, 
^Jn  Hoc  Signo.^  There  are  three  conditions  for  man :  the  earth, 
heaven,  and  hell ;  there  is  also  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  m3riholo^ 
there  were  the  three  Oraces ;  Cerberus,  with  his  three  hea£ ; 
Neptune,  holding  his  three-toothed  staff ;  the  Oracle  of  Delphi 
cherished  with  veneration  the  tripod ;  and  the  nine  Muses  sprang 
from  three.  In  nature,  we  have  nude,  female,  and  of&pring ; 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Trees  sroup  their  leaves  in  threes  / 
there  is  the  three-leafed  clover.  Every  ninth  wave  is  a  ground- 
swell.  We  have  fish,  flesh,  and  fowL  The  majority  of  mankind 
die  at  thirty.  What  could  be  done  in  mathematics  without  the 
aid  of  the  triangle;  witness  the  power  of  the  wedge;  and  in 
logic  three  j^remises  are  indispensable.  It  is  a  common  phrase, 
that  Hhree  is  a  lucky  number.'  It  is  a  singular  &ct  that  the 
shape  of  the  continents  is  triangular,  namefy:   South-America, 
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Africa,  eto.,  having  their  apex  at  the  sonth ;  while  the  oceans  are 
consequently  of  the  same  form,  with  their  bases  south.  Moun- 
tains have  a  cone  shape.  There  are  but  three  pure  colors — blue, 
red,  and  yellow.  In  nistory,  the  Triumvirates  were  striking.  The 
battle  of  Horatii  and  Curatii  was  decisive.  Richard  the  First 
was  admonished  by  Curate  Falk  to  give  up  his  three  &vorite 
daughters  (vices)  — Pride,  Avarice,  and  Voluptuousness ;  and  the 
truce  between  Richard  and  Saladin  was  concluded  for  three  years, 
three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours.  A  signal 
is^  given  bj  three  daps.    When  a  duel  is  fought,  the  order  is 

fiven :  *  Five  I  one,  two,  three,  halt  I '  Who  does  not  recollect  his 
rst  lesson  in  Ceesar:  ^Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts.'  The 
nose  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  &oe,  so  with  the  forehead. 
Three  notes  constitute  a  chord  in  music,  the  fourth  bebg  the 
octave.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  finest  airs  in  music  are  in 
waltz  time.  In  grammar  we  have  active,  passive,  and  middle 
voices ;  verbs,  regular,  irregular,  and  defective ;  first,  second,  and 
third  person ;  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  gender.  The  sim- 
plest sentence  must  have  three  words,  a  noun,  verb,  and  object. 
Franklin  felt  complimented  at  being  called  a  man  of  three  letters, 
(fur ;)  and  Horace  proclaimed  the  pndses  of  his  Lydias  by  *  three 
times  three.'  Man  comes  of  age  at  twenty-one  —  three  times 
seven ;  and  woman  \b  freer  at  eighteen  —  three  times  six.  Do  we 
not  all  revere  our  CTand-&ther8'  three-cornered  hats  ?  And  what 
effect  was  jjroduced  at  one  time  by  the  *  tricolor.'  Three  criminals 
are  placed  in  the  same  cell  to  prevent  a  conspiracy.  Mephistophe- 
les  requested  Faust  to  call  him  three  times.  Columbus  sailed  in 
three  ships,  and  made  three  voyages.  A  ship  has  three  masts. 
Sailors,  when  pulling  ropes  on  a  man-of-war,  are  only  allowed  to 
say,  one,  two,  three.  A  dog  turns  round  three  times  before  lying 
down.  ^  Court  is  opened  by  *  Hear  ye !  hear  ye  I  hear  ye  I '  And 
a  criminal  is  sentenced  to  be  hung  till  he  is  '  dead,  dead,  dead ! ' 
Only  three  of  the  Sybilline  books  were  saved.  The  three  witches 
of  Shakspeare  are  famous.  Who  does  not,  when  pleased  with  a 
political  speech,  exclaim,  *  Three  cheers ! '  without  the  *  tiger.' 
TTie  banns  of  marriage  are  published  three  times.  The  famous 
speech  of  Mr.  Burke  was  followed  by  *  I  say  ditto  I '  Mother 
Goose,  in  reply  to  Wordsworth,  wrote  about  three  jolly  Welsh 
men.  A  horse,  it  is  said,  lives  three  times  the  age  of  a  dog  \  a 
man  three  times  the  age  of  a  horse ;  a  camel  three  times  the  age 
of  a  man ;  and  an  elephant  three  times  the  age  of  a  camel.  Na- 
poleon's last  words  were,  ^'Tete  d*  armie  I '  Tne  celebrated  words 
on  the  wall  were,  ^Mene^  Tekel^  Uhharsin/^  The  last  words  of 
our  Savioub  were,  *  It  is  finished  f »  What  credit  Ciesar  received 
for  his  laconic  *  Veniy  Vidi^  Vici  I '  *PimcA'  has  one  also,  Peccavi, 
*I  have  (zind)  sinned.'  In  France  the  watch-words  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists were,  ^IdbertSy  JEaaliti^  IVcaemitS  ! »  Trajan's  fiunous 
saying  is  worthy  of  remembrance :  ^Pro  me  /  «  mereair^  in  me? 
There  is  an<5ther  evasive  reply :  *iV^  mi  ricordo  t '  And  our  own 
national  motto  is,  ^E  Plitribus  Vhxtm  I ' 
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VAB  AVD  VSAB. 

Simve  bj  ray  open  window, 
Looking  out  where  day  ia  waking, 

I  remember  him  who  left  me, 
As  a  gloomier  dawn  waa  breaking. 

Here  before  me,  green  and  fragrant, 
New-mown  lawns  stretch  into  distanoei 

While  the  ehn-trees,  wooed  by  breeset, 
Palpitate  with  lore's  reeistanoe. 

Trembling  to  the  sephyr  kisses, 

All  the  dewy  foliage  glistens, 
And  the  oriole  sings  nis  matin 

Where  the  charmed  thrash  sits  and  listens. 

Birds  of  gay  and  glittering  plomage 
On  triumphant  wings  are  soaring. 

Songs  of  ioy  and  exultation 
Orer  an  Uie  yonng  dawn  pouring. 

Soft  translucent  donds  are  floating. 
White  as  wool,  or  amber-tinted, 

Where  celestial  rol>e8  of  wonder 
By  their  lustring  folds  are  hinted. 

Far  beyond  the  skyward  warblers, 

I  can  hear  angeUo  Toices : 
Through  the  blue  my  Tision  reaohes. 

And  ray  lifted  sou  rejoices. 

An  sublimed,  up^sprincs  my  spiriti 

Mounting  on  seraphic  pinions. 
Gazes  on  the  loTed  and  lost  one. 

Meets  him  in  supreme  dominions. 

There,  in  Lore's  eternal  mandon : 
There,  where  Death  is  lost  in  distanoe, 

I  can  see  my  own  sweet  darling  — 
I  can  Join  his  new  existence. 

Thus  my  strayed  but  cherished  flrst-bom, 
Gone,  I  could  but  wonder  whither, 

Draws  me  with  electric  forces 
From  earth's  grossness  upward  thither. 

His  the  hands  that  mine  are  clasping ; 

His  the  Toice  that  hails  my  greeting; 
His  and  mine  the  olden  rapturo, 

The  remembered  joy  of  meeting. 


WaUng  from  that  ra^ant  Tislon, 
Shri^dng  into  saddest  musuig, 

All  around  are  jarring  noises, 
My  bewildered  brain  confusing. 

TOL.  LIl.  16 
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Gomes  again  the  fraitlen  yearning, 
Comet  the  sound  of  woe  and  warning, 

Gomes  the  thought  that  chiUs  existence, 
Cones  the  doud  that  daiks  the  raoralag. 

Birds  may  ohann  the  ear  with  m«ie» 

Bine  sides  bend  in  beauty  o'w  me ; 
Meadows,  rich  with  buds  and  blowoms^ 

Wa?«  their  starry  plumes  before  me ; 

Son-rise  on  the  waters  quiTsr, 
Floods  of  crimson  bathe  the  momtsin ; 

Bat  my  day  is  shut  in  darkness, 
life  is  hindared  at  the  Ibantain.  o  e.  a 


THB      MEDBAH      OF      8TAMB0UL: 

OB   THS    OBXaVTAL   STOBT-TBLLBB. 

NoTHiKO  is  more  erroneous  and  vrnjnst  than  the  idea  that  the 
Orientals  are  indolent  or  inacti?e.  The  apparent  idleness  which 
some  persons  have  attributed  to  them,  is  more  the  effect  of  a 
spirit  of  resignation  to  external  circumstances,  than  of  a  desire  to 
be  unemployed.  Indeed  inactivity  is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Ottomans,  for  with  them  there  are  no  rentiers^  but  every  one  must 
have  a  caUing ;  even  the  Sultan  is  traditionally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  toothpick  trade  1 

Although  there  is  no  national  drama  in  Turkey,  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  too  powerful  in  the  wnrm  and  imagmative  nature  of 
the  people  of  that  sunny  dime,  to  remain  without  some  develop- 
ment 

There  are  professed  8tor]^-teUerB,  called  Mtdddhs^  who  acquire 
the  most  wonderfU  jpopularity,  and  who  are  not  destitute  of  dra- 
matic power,  entrancme  their  attentive  audiences  by  the  nuuniet- 
ism  of  highly-wrought  fiction  and  ezagg^erated  descriptions.  They 
exercise  certain  oot^  dt  thkUre  of  th&  own,  and  are,  by  the  ex- 
cited &ncies  of  the  people,  invested  with  a  genii-like  power,  as 
they  condense  into  the  passing  hour  the  scenes  of  an  eventful  lift, 
or  detail  the  enchantments  of  fairydom.  Tet  their  tales  generally 
have  some  good  moral,  and  their  comicalities  hold  up  some  popu- 
lar vice  to  public  derision. 

On  festival  occasions  tilie  Meddahs  provide  a  most  welcome 
part  of  the  entertainment.  We  hiippened  to  be  present  at  the 
palace  of  Adil6  Sultan,  the  mster  or  the  present  Sultan,  and  the 
wife  of  his  late  Highness  Ahmed  Fethi  Pasha,  on  one  of  these  davs 
of  pleasure.  As  usual,  the  side  of  the  spacious  apartment  of  the 
Selamlak,  adjoining  the  harem,  was  partitioned  off  bv  a  latticed 
screen,  behind  which  were  assembled  the  Sultana  and  her  suite, 
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with  many  other  kdiea,  to  enjoy  the  entertainment.  The  gentle- 
men were  also  present  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  screen ;  this  bemg 
the  only  style  of  mixed  assembly  in  the  East,  the  advantage  being 
always  on  the  side  of  the  ladies. 

The  hall  was  beantifally  ilhmunated  by  large  ehandeB^v,  whose 
brillianoy  was  reflected  in  the  sparkling  gems  that  adorned  the 
persons  of  the  distuagaished  Effendis  and  the  beautifol  amber 
month-pieoes  of  the  long  chibonks,  from  which  they  wafted  ambro- 


*  the  performances  of  a  nmnber  of  Circassian  dancing-girls, 
a  large  arm-chair  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the 
lattice,  and  an  individual  was  conducted  to  this  temporaiy  seat  of 
honor. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  aff e ;  his  gray  beard  was  carefully 
trimmed ;  and  he  wore  the  modem  costume  in  the  European  style, 
with  the  national  fees  upon  his  head.  Having  seated  hims^  he 
carelessly  threw  his  larse  painted  muslin  lumdkerofaief  over  his 
right  shoulder,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use,  and  taking  his  wand  of 
office,  which  lay  by,  much  resembling  an  aldermanic  staS^  gave 
three  portentous  knocks  on  the  floor. 

Rismg  from  his  seat,  he  now  made  a  profound  obeisance  toward 
the  lattice^  where  was  supposed  to  be  tne  presence  of  royalty,  and 
then  resuming  his  former  poe&tbn,  slowly  clapped  his  hands  three 
times,  uttering  the  invocation  JBhck-DoH^  AUah  befriend  us  t 

A  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  apartment,  for  this  waa  the 
&mou8  Meddah  1 

We  will  attempt  to  relate  the  story  which  fell  from  his  lips,  with 
only  such  modifications  as  may  render  it  acceptable  to  Western 


*Who  has  not  heard  of  the  wonderftd  cream4arts  of  Beder- 
Bddin  Hassan  and  his  mother,  whereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  enchanting  Schehnoade  ? 

*  But  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  seat  of  felicity,  this  city  of  Stam- 
boul,  there  was  sold  a  more  exquisite,  a  more  incomprehensible,  a 
more  soul-stirring,  in  a  word,  the  most  exquisite  confection  of 
which  we  have  ever  seen  anv  record. 

*  The  historv  of  this  wonderful  pastry  has  often  been  the  theme 
of  the  Meddahs,  and  is  worthy  of  repetition,  for  it  teaches  all  the 
world  the  great  necessity  of  possessing  some  practical  trade,  which 
may  some  day  be  useful  to  either  rich  or  poor. 

'Easskm  Pasha  beorejee 
Tap-tup  eder  yureyee. 

*  Kasskm  Pa£HA*8  pastry  sweet 
Pit  pat  makes  the  heart  beat.' 

So  cried  a  fitmous  Beorekgee  as  he  travelled  along  the  quiet 
thorongh&res  of  this  metropolis ;  poising  on  his  head  a  great  round 
tray,  upon  which  lay  tempting  heaps  of  the  far-fiimed  pastry 
manufactured  only  at  Kassem  Pasha. 
^Seiim  was  tall,  young,  and  handsome;  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
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piercing,  his  DOse  aquiline,  his  monstaohe  nndefikd  by  any  rawyr, 
Boft  as  silk,  and  uie  ruddy  glow  of  youth  was  upon  hii 
countenance. 

*  His  muscular  arms  were  bare  almost  to  the  shoulder,  the  amjde 
deeves  of  his  white  gauxe  shirt  beinff  careiully  secured,  so  as  to 
expose  the  most  elaborate  tattooing,  &e  insignia  of  the  Janissary 
corps. 

'He  used  to  wear  ample  trowsers  of  crimson  bxoaddoth,  with 
a  splendid  vest  of  the  same  hue,  both  gayly  embroidered  with 
gold  thread ;  and  an  immense  Persian  shawl  was  round  about  his 
waist. 

*  His  turban  was  made  of  a  tcurabauloug^  or  lon^  and  heavy  sDk 
scar^  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  from  Tripoli,  which  was  ftntastir 
cally  wound  round  a  high  fess ;  his  legs  were  bare  and  muscular, 
and  his  large  shoes  of  bright  red  morocco. 

*  Right  boldly  and  confidently  the  hundsome  Selim  glanced  on 
every  side,  as  he  sang  out  in  full  round  tones : 

*  Kassim  Pasha  beorejee 
Tap-tup  eder  jOreyee.' 

Stranee  praise  that  'Pit  pat  makes  the  heart  beati*  Mouths 
have  been  known  to  water  for  a  delicious  morsel,  the  mere  odor 
of  a  savory  mess  has  been  next  to  a  taste  thereof;  but  why  should 
this  pastry  make  the  heart  to  palpitate  I  Was  it  the  song  of  Selim 
whion  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  thorouffh&res  like  the  musical 
cadence  of  the  muezzin  ?  Was  it  the  bol^  dare-devil  beauty  of 
the  gaylymccoutred  vendor  himself?  or  was  it  really  the  taste  of 
the  pastry  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

'  A  jewelled  hand  taps  at  the  latticed  casement,  and  Selim  tarries 
a  moment  at  the  portal,  at  the  adjoining  dweUing  h^  stops,  over 
the  way,  every  where,  until  the  last  morsel  is  disposed  o^  and  he 
wends  ms  way  back  to  Eoissem  Pasha  for  a  new  supply. 

'lliey  taste,  they  look  at  each  other,  taste  agam,  until  their 
hearts  really  beat  with  anxiety.  ^  How  delicate,  how  melting,  how 
unsurpassed ! '  every  one  exclaims ;  '  but  why  do  our  hearts 
tremble  ? '  Tet  day  after  day  Selim  i^pears,  always  sineing  out 
the  same  incantation,  always  dealing  to  eager  customers  &e  same 
entrancing  morsels. 

'  There  is  mystery,  but  intrinsic  excellence  also,  rare  compound ! 
Incredible  I  yet  all  classes  of  the  great  community  are  astir  about 
this  pastry ;  wondering,  talking,  partaking. 

*  When  Ahmed  entered  bis  lowly  dweUing  at  night,  of  course 
bringing  his  loaf  of  bread  for  the  evening  meal,  and  a  candle,  thus 
providing  for  his  &mily  according  to  the  rules  of  the  sacred 
J^oran,  Fatma  said:  ^  AU  day  long  havelbeen  dying  to  taste  that 


pastiT.' 


3ut,  my  dear  soul,  I  have  just  twenty  paras  in  my  purse.* 
* '  It  matters  not,  Allah  Kerim,  God  is  powerful,  the  morrow  will 
take  care  of  itself.' 

And  the  humble  couple  feast  upon  the  far-fiimed  pastry. 
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*  Yea,  beggars  eat  of  it,  artuaiiB  taste  it,  Effendis  swallow  the 
fiflcmating  morsels,  Pashas  regale  themselyes,  and  ladies  of  all 
ran^  and  classes  tremble  and  eat. 

*  Tlie  Tojai  palace  is  not  exempt  from  the  mania.  The  Sultan  and 
the  fiedr  Sultanas  declare  all  the  confections  of  their  own  hitherto 
nnrrralled  proftssors  of  gastronomy  unworthy  to  be  matched  with 
the  Kassem  Pasha  beore^ee.  Every  day  increases  the  demand ; 
all  are  enraptured  with  wa  morsel  of  delight,  and  without  ever 
knowing  the  reason  why 

'  ELisnx  Pasha's  pastry  sweet 
Fit  pat  makes  the  heart  beat' 

*  Halfway  up  the  Gk>lden  Horn,  just  after  passm^  the  Old  Bridce, 
there  is  a  sort  of  bay  right  opposite  the  cit^,  on  t£e  Pera  side,  toe 

,  shores  of  which  form  the  quay  for  three  different  Quarters  of  the 
city,  namely  Pera,  TatauL^  and  Kassem  Pasha.  The  Divan,  or 
HaQ  of  Admiralty,  stands  prominently  on  one  point  of  the  bay, 
and  npon  the  other  are  the  Dry  Docks;  between  these  buildings 
are  the  Marme  Barracks.  The  prmdpal  Navy- Yard  of  the  Otto- 
man  empire  is  located  all  along  this  diore,  as  &r  as  the  villitf  e  of 
Haskeoi ;  while  the  new  Naval  Academy  is  conspicuous  on  the  as- 
cent of  the  neighboring  hill.  As  these  places  are  government  pro- 
perty, they  are  bordered  by  a  wall  which  extends  from  the  Old 
Brid^  to  the  village  of  HaskeOi.  Passing  through  the  gate-way 
of  this  wall,  which  is  always  closed  at  mght,  you  come  u^n  a 
ravine,  inclosed  by  the  huls  upon  which  the  above-mentioned 
suburbs  are  built.  In  this  ravine  a  ikmous  Turkish  dignitary  once 
tfected  a  mosque,  which  was  called  by  his  name ;  indeed  the  whole 
quarter  has  ever  once  been  known  by  the  same  title  of  Elassem 
Pasha.  Yet  we  may  safely  aver  that  all  honor  was  concentrated 
in  the  little  spot  of  terrd  firma^  upon  which  the  temple  of  Allah 
stood ;  for  no  odor  of  sanctity  pervaded  the  adjacent  localities. 

*  Here  live  the  fiuniUes  of  the  reckless  sailors  and  of  the  laborers 
and  mechanics  of  the  Navy-Yard,  forming  a  nois;^,  independent, 
care-for-nanght  community,  untrammelled  and  untainted  by  the  re- 
straints of  dvifization.  The  rain,  mud,  and  filth  pour  down  from 
the  adjacent  hiUs,  carrving  in  their  course  all  the  refuse  of  the 
houses  into  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  creating  a  stream  foul,  black, 
and  disgusting.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  di^k  river,  are  innumer^ 
able  dmgy  coffee^hops,  low  eating-houses,  green  grroceries,  dry 
groceries,  fruit-stores,  and  other  marts  of  commerce.  Here  love 
to  oQUCTegate  aU  the  outcasts  of  sodety ;  the  ill-designed  to  prey 
iq>on  &e  vices  and  follies  of  humanity,  and  the  low  and  vulgar  to 
indulge  their  dispositions  in  sympathy  with  their  kind.  Tlie  astro- 
loger loiters  here,  pipe  in  hand,  ready  to  reap  his  harvest  from  the 
superstitious  multitude ;  not  to  trace  the  hand  of  destmy  by  the 
&r-ofr  evolutions  of  the  stars,  but  to  tell  the  issue  of  earth-bom 
pasmons  as  they  dash  tumultuously,  like  tempest  waves  over  the 
great  ocean  of  human  life. 

^In  the  darkest  comer  of  the  dimly-lighted  shop,  closely  huddled 
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together,  sit  a  group  of  evil-looking  men,  in  oatudom  whispers  and 
^sSh  jargon  plotting  their  coming  misdeeds  of  tlieft,  assasanatioa, 
blood,  and  death,  when  darkness  shall  oast  its  mantle  over  tlie 
great  city.  In  these  parliens  the  more  war^  villains  find  ready 
tools,  bold  men  who  reckon  ffold  more  precioas  than  any  man^s 
hfe,  and  for  a  price,  will  mmesitatingly  accomplish  any  desired 
scheme  of  min  or  of  death. 

^  Once  in  this  atmosphere,  once  in  the  company  of  these  devils  in 
human  form,  no  one  would  travel  further  in  search  of  the  iniS^nal 
regions. 

*  Here  then,  strange  to  tell,  among  these  shops  and  these  inhabit- 
ants, stood  the  ikmous  establishment  whence  emanated  the  deli- 
cious pastry  once  BO  popular  among  all  clsanes  of  the  great  metrqx>- 
lia.  fTotwithstanding  the  reputation  of  Kassem  Pauia,  by  degrees 
this  shop  became  a  place  of  resort  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  for 
those  whose  epicureanism  and  curiosity  overcame  aU  other  ob» 
stacles.  All  the  shops  in  the  East  are  unincumbered  by  windows 
or  panes  of  glass,  and  the  one  in  question,  though  otherwise  most 
conspicuous,  m  tins  Twpect  resembled  all  others.  Its  whole  &9ade 
was  open,  being  only  protected  by  movable  shutters,  which  were 
suspended  by  hmges  m>m  the  top  of  the  cornice.  These  shutters, 
when  raised  in  the  morning,  were  hitched  upon  the  projecting 
eaves  of  the  shop,  forming  an  external  ceiling,  or  sort  of  awning 
above  the  heads  of  the  customers.  This  awning  was  ga^ly  painted 
in  the  most  diversified  hues,  as  wdl  as  the  whole  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  popular  estaUidmient ;  the  garb  of  most  gaudy 
Oriental  fresco  strangely  contrasting  with  the  dingy  and  sombre 
surroundings.  Just  within  the  fit>nt  of  the  shop,  and  extending  as 
fiur  as  the  door-way,  there  was  a  wide  counter,  made  of  black 
walnut,  which  was  much  deepened  in  hue,  and  polished  in  sur&oe 
by  its  gradual  assimilation  to  the  nature  of  the  wares  it  constantly 
held,  namely,  great  trays  of  ^e  tempting  pastry,  hot  and  unctu- 
ous. A  fow  ^t  from  die  counter  was  the  oven,  Uiefit>nt  of  which 
was  fiutastically  covered  with  tiles  of  Chinese  porcelain,  while 
below  the  door  was  a  dab  of  pure  white  marble.  Over  the  oven, 
on  one  side,  was  an  aperture,  through  which  trays  of  prepared 
pastry  were  continually  issuing  to  be  baked.  Between  the  counter 
and  the  oven  were  some  hi3f-dosen  men,  with  anns  bared  to 
the  fdioulder,  variously  employed*  Two  ware  shoviog  fresh  trays 
into  the  oven  and  removing  those  that  were  already  baked ;  and 
the  others  were  near  the  counter,  serving  the  impatient  customers. 
Each  man  held  a  pair  of  scales  suspended  bv  bright  brass  chidns 
three  feet  long,  while  with  a  semi-circular  knife  he  cut  up  the 
pastry  and  weighed  it.  Long  and  constant  practice  had  made 
them  so  dexterous,  that  one  cut  of  the  knife  sieldom  fiiiled  of  tiie 
requisite  measure,  while  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  these 
movements  produced  a  sort  of  mechaniod  music,  constantly  vibrat- 
ing, clii^  ebck,  cli<^  clack.  Along  one  side  of  the  shop  there 
was  a  raised  platform,  about  two  feet  high,  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  could  i^rd  to  at  down  awhile  and  prolong  their 
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epionrean  tastes.  There  were  several  active  bovs  who  found  con- 
stant emplo3^ent  in  serving  these  customers ;  wnile  Mostajpha,  the 
presiding  genius  and  lucky  proinrietor,  paraded  to-and-fro  m  attire 
of  crimson  and  gold. 

^The  <»xywd  m  attendance  was  motley  and  numerous ;  men  in 
loose  robes  and  huge  turbans  of  every  hue  and  form ;  men  of  quiet 
respectability  and  of  busy  haste;  men  of  piwtreSj  and  men  of 
paras.  Women  in  white  veils  and  green,  yellow,  piiik,  and  blue 
feradgees,  of  somewhat  dubious  rank  and  caste.  Boys  and  girls, 
with  the  undisguised  enthusiasm  of  childhood ;  all  in  their  way  dis- 
eusnng  the  products  of  the  establishment.  Some  were  outside, 
some  within ;  some  greedily  swallowing  the  morsel  in  hand,  smack- 
ing their  lips,  and  fiddng  the  clinging  fat  and  savor  from  their 
fingers,  so  absorbed  in  eating,  and  regardless  of  publicity ;  while 
others,  more  fortunate  or  more  dainty,  were  seated  unon  the  plat- 
form in  the  shop,  with  small  trays  before  them,  ana  with  more 
pretension  to  epicureanism ;  but  one  and  all  graplucally  and  practi- 
cally demonstrating  the  assertion  of  the  wisest  of  men: 

*  *  There  10  nothing  better  than  to  eaC  * 

The  Meddah  bere  personated  the  various  greedy  characters  in 
Ais  group  with  wonderful  aptitude  and  comicality,  with  sach  a 
yarymg  expression  of  countenance,  such  life-like  intonations  and 
idiomatic  pnrases,  that  one  ^ould  have  supposed  the  whole  crowd 
before  Mustapha^s  shop  had  suddenly  entered  the  halL 

There  was  created  tne  most  dramatic  effect,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
&cl2on  and  exceeding  merriment  of  the  august  company.  The  ajv 
planse  having  subsided,  the  Meddah  thus  continued : 

*  A  little  distance  from  the  crowd  two  peiBons  had  £kr  some  time 
been  fingering,  apparently  well  amused  ny  the  eagerness  of  this 
multitude.  TftU  cane,  in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  constituted  their 
head-gear,  and  ample  cloaks  of  coarse  brown  doth,  fell  in  graceful 
folds  about  their  persons.  They  wore  striped  vests  of  Damascene 
&bric  with  full  trowsers  of  Angora  shalley,  and  their  waists  were 
girdled  by  shawls  of  unpretendmg  value,  m  which  were  displayed 
Uie  long-handled  ebony  flesh-combs  generally  used  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  their  order.  Their  feet  were  encased  in  yellow  bnskinSy 
over  winch  they  wore  the  cxvstomzry  paboochea,  or  yellow  slippers. 
Prom  this  external  appearance  it  was  evident  they  belonged  to  the 
order  of  the  Mevlevee  dervishes. 

*By  degrees  they  drew  nearer  to  the  shop,  and  entering,  seated 
tiiemselves  with  the  rest  of  the  company  upon  the  elevated  plat- 
form, and  a  tray  upon  a  low  stool  was  pkoed  before  them  contaiuF 
ing  the  &mous  pastry,  fresh  and  hot. 

^  Tliere  was  a  remarkable  lightness,  an  incredible  expaorion  of  the 
ddieate  fibres  of  the  mingled  flour  and  butter,  as  tt  lay  in  innumer* 
able  flaky  folds,  inclosing  the  most  delicate  force-meat ;  indeed, 
the  dervishes  were  more  than  ever  delighted  witii  their  fovorite 
pastry,  and  could  not  refrain  firom  expressing  their  satisfiiction  to 
each  other.  After  discoursing  some  time  as  to  its  ingredients, 
they  at  last  called  Mustapha  and  began  to  question  him  as  to  how 
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it  was  mann&ctared.  But  the  Bedrekj^  with  a  Bolemn  hee^  oieij 
admonished  them  to  Bnppreas  all  ounodty,  and  es^o^  the  repast 
before  tbenL  Sapposing  we  man  was  afitua  of  competition,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  answered  him,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  settine  up 
a  rival  establishment,  but  were  only  desirous  to  have  it  ma&  at 
their  own  houses.  As  Mustapha  was  inexorable,  thej  tried  to 
overcome  his  reluctance  by  the  offbr  of  a  goodly  sum  of  piasters. 
Whether  the  refined  appearance  and  ^lite  demeanor  of  these  der- 
vishes, or  the  apparent  length  of  their  purses,  suddenl;^  changed 
the  word  of  the  man  of  the  wonderful  pastry,  is  uncertain;  but  he 
promised  to  show  them  the  peculiar  process  after  thev  had  finished 
eating.  Much  amused  by  tne  prospect  of  having  their  curiosity 
mtined,  the  dervishes  soon  arose,  and  were  conducted  to  the 
fountain  for  the  purpose  of  washing  their  hands.  This  fountain 
was  in  the  back  part  of  the  shop,  b^ind  the  oven,  within  a  closet 
so  small  that  but  one  person  could  enter.  After  some  time  had 
passed,  the  dervish  who  was  awaiting  his  turn  outside,  gently 
opened  the  door  to  see  what  his  Mend  was  about,  when  lo  I  he 
found  the  closet  deserted.  Much  alarmed  at  the  disappearance  of 
his  companion,  he  summoned  the  Bedrekgee,  who  assured  him  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm ;  his  friend  had  only  gone  to  the  place 
where  the  pastry  was  prepared,  and  that  if  he  had  the  same 
curiosity,  he  had  only  to  perform  his  ablutions,  and  he  would  also 
be  conducted  there.  He  accordingly  entered  die  closet,  and  as  he 
was  washing  his  hands,  suddenly  the  floor  beneath  his  feet  seemed 
to  give  way,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  found  himself  in  a  large 
subterranean  hall.  The  atmosphere  was  humid,  cold,  and  redolent 
of  noxious  vapors,  too  heavy  to  breathe,  where  terror  alone  algiost 
sufSced  to  stifle  respiration. 

*  Several  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling  cast  a  lurid  light  on 
the  scene  before  our  trembling  dervish;  hu^e  figures  flitted 
before  him,  now  and  then  a  deep  sigh  or  stifled  groan  came 
heavily  to  his  ears ;  yet  there  were  no  human  voices.  Almost 
paralyzed  wiUi  fear,  he  tried  to  call  out  for  his  friend,  but  his 
speech  fiuled  him.  What  were  those  naked  forms  hovering  about, 
luiives  and  hatchets  in  hand  ?  What  meant  those  severed  limbs, 
those  scattered  hands  and  feet,  those  trunkless  heads  with  starting 
eye-balls  ?  He  stepped  forward  into  a  pool  of  blood  I  he  reeled 
back  over  a  dead  body  I  he  listened,  and  only  caught  the  echoes 
of  the  axe  or  the  knife  I 

*  Bound  hand  and  foot,  he  saw  several  men  standing,  of  so  marble- 
like hue,  that  he  doubted  whether  they  were  men  or  corpses ; 
among  these  he  discovered  his  own  companion. 

^  Along  one  side  of  this  charnel-house  was  a  long  table,  at  which 
several  individuals  were  busily  employed,  and  at  one  end  was  a 
vast  heap  of  human  bones,  which  were  gathered  together  by  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be  in  attendance  for  no  other  purpose. 

*'  The  fiEunous  pastry-maker  now  appeared,  ana  taking  our  two 
terror-stricken  dervishes  by  the  hand,  began  to  initiate  them  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  work-shop.  Selecting  a  man  from  the  group, 
he  summoned  the  prinoipal  outcher  of  these  regions,  who,  in  a 
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twinkling,  with  his  glittering  axe,  severed  the  head  from  the  body 
to  which  it  had  so  many  years  belonged.  Fearful  silence  pre- 
Tailed,  and  an  icy  shiver  pervaded  the  life-blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  lookers-on.  They  now  turn  to  the  tables,  where  the  men 
dexterously  strip  the  yet  quivering  flesh  from  the  human  limbs, 
fr'eeing  the  bones  from  the  clinging  morsels,  and  with  wonderful 
dispatch  creating  but  two  heaps  of  the  late  body :  one  a  pile  of 
flesh,  the  other  of  bones.  This  meat  is  now  carefully  chopped  up 
and  i^laced  on  trays,  which  are  borne  away. 

*  ^  Here,  then,  my  Effendis,  is  the  secret  of  the  Eassem  Pasha 
Bi5rekyee,'  said  the  proprietor  of  this  famous  establishment.  '  No- 
thing so  savory,  nothing  so  delicate,  nothing  so  meltingly  deli- 
cious as  the  flesh  of  a  gentleman — a  well-fed,  &t,  pampered  gentle- 
man. Does  he  not  live  on  the  rarest  viands,  quaff  the  purest 
wines,  sip  the  most  cooling  sherbets  ?  He  is  never  wearied  with  the 
toils  of  fife,  nor  does  his  Dody  suffer  from  &tiffue.  He  strolls  in 
sweetly-perfumed  gardens,  and  lingers  by  cooung  streams,  or  re- 
noses  on  silken  couches.  The  pastrv  you  eat  just  now,'  continued 
Mustapha,  *  pleased  you  well,  my  friends;  it  so  surpassed  all  you 
had  ever  berore  tasted,  that  prudence  was  overcome,  and  curiosity 
became  a  passion  in  your  oreasts.  Ko  wonder  you  liked  it,  it 
was  the  pure  white  flesh  of  the  Mir  Akhor,  or  Master  of  the 
Horse  of  the  Palace,  they  called  him  Abdidlah,  which,  enveloped 
in  a  tissue  of  flour,  so  tickled  your  palates.' 

^  *  Hafiz  Allah  I '  (Ood  preserve  us,)  exclaimed  the  dervishes  in 
a  breath :  for  they  knew  Abdullah  very  well,  and  a  sudden  fidnt- 
ness  almost  overcame  them.  ^  Take  all  our  money,  all  we  have,' 
they  cried,  *  only  send  us  away  from  this  awfhl  place.' 

*'  *  None  go  from  here  alive,'  said  the  Bedrekgee.  *  What  I  to  tell 
my  secret,  to  spoil  my  business !  Tour  money  is  mine,  and  your 
bodies  too.  Mashallah !  yovl  will  make  even  better  mince-meat 
than  Abdullah  himselC  x  ou  look  very  tempting,  your  flesh  is 
firm,  and  will  surpass  anv  I  have  ever  nad,'  said  this  con- 
noisseur in  human  meat,  as  he  rudely  pressed  his  fingers  upon  the 
rounded  forms  of  our  dervishes.  *  Oh  1  no !  to-morrow  my  gay 
Selim  will  have  good  reason  to  sing  out : 

* '  Kassim  Pasha's  pastry  sweet 
Fit  pat  makes  the  heart  beat.* ' 

'Now  the  names  of  our  dervishes  were  Ali  and  Hassan. 
Ali  seemed  to  be  of  superior  rank,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  deference  rendered  to  him  by  his  companion;  but  Has- 
san was  very  shrewd,  and  in  this  awful  emergency  be^an 
to  consider  in  what  manner  they  oould  be  saved  mm  their  im- 
pending fate.  After  a  little  pause,  he  thus  addressed  the  Bedrekgee* 

*  *'  Master,  to  kill  us  would  be  of  little  use  to  you,  compared  to 
the  great  profit  you  might  make  by  keeping  us  alive.  Our  dead 
bodies  could  only  serve  for  a  tray  or  two  of  pastry,  but  by  saving 
us,  your  gains  would  be  prolonged,  and  constant  from  day  to  day.' 

^  *  It  cannot  be,'  said  the  stubborn  Mustapha.    *  To  let  you  escape 
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from  here  is  imposable,  imlesB,  like  your  predeoeeBon,  in  the  fona 
of  minoed-meat  and  peatry,  to  regale  the  subjeots  of  oar  great 
Padischah,  the  snltanaSy  the  houris  of  the  harem*  By  Allah,  you 
shall  be  sent  direct  to  the  royd  palace:  a  q)ecial  order  has  come 
for  a  supply  of  Kassem  Pasha^s  o^oreyee  for  the  Sultao'g  harem.' 

*  Hassan  almost  lost  his  mung-froid  at  this  new  threat ;  but  lift 
was  too  sweet  to  be  parted  from  without  another  effort. 

*  *'  Now,  friend,  let  me  tell  you,'  he  again  said  to  Mustapha, '  how 
you  can  make  your  fortune  much  sooner  than  by  manufiusturing  pas- 
try. Myoompanion,Ali,isamanofsnrpri8mg skill;  he  knows  how 
to  weave  a  certain  style  of  carpet  which  excels  the  &iest  tapestry  in 
curious  and  exquisite  worknumshi]).  Now,  only  keep  us  alive  a 
few  days,  and  try  how  much  you  will  gain  by  seUinff  these  carpets 
as  fiist  as  Ali  can  weave  them.  If  you  do  not  find  them  profitable, 
you  still  have  us  in  safe  keepmg,  and  can  then  make  us  into  any 
thing  jou  like.  Get  the  loom,  the  silks,  and  let  Ali  make  but  one ; 
take  It  to  the  basaars,  and  you  will  get  more  for  it  than  fi»r  a 
whole  year's  work  at  pastry. 

^  'Ah !  you  think  to  cheat  me,'  said  Musta]>ha ;  *  I  have  seen  too 
many  men  like  vou,  frdl  of  expedients  to  spin  out  the  thread  of 
life,  even  for  a  few  short  hours.  No,  I  can't  afford  to  let  your 
fine  flesh  deteriorate  by  staying  here :  to-morrow's  pastry  must  be 
the  best  that  was  ever  made  at  Kassem  Pasha's ;'  and,  so  saying, 
this  hard-hearted  monster  left  our  dervishes  to  all  the  agony  of 
anticipating  their  awful  doom.' 

The  M^dah  h^e  rose  from  his  seat,  announdng  that  he  was 
somewhat  fiitigued,  and  would  take  a  moment's  repose.  He  ao- 
cordingly  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  the  e%ger 
attendants  served  him  with  a  pipe  and  coffee,  over  which  he 
seemed  to  linger  most  unreasonably,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
ladies,  who  began  to  be  clamorous,  declaring  that  the  Meddah 
was  too  long  refreshing  himself. 

For  aucht  we  know,  he  mi^ht  have  tarried  taU  morning,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  <?  the  black  eunuchs  of  the  Sultana, 
holding  in  their  hands  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  in  the  form 
of  sundry  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  in  the  comers  of  which 
were  tied  up  certain  valuable  pieces  of  gold.  These  haviug  been 
presented  to  the  Meddah  in  the  name  of  the  Sultana  and  her 
ladies,  did  not  &il  to  remind  him  that  his  tale  was  not  yet  finished ; 
so  talang  one  last  long  puff  of  the  all-inspiring  weed,  he  again  re> 
paired  to  the  hall,  and  resumed  his  seat  and  his  story,  saying : 

'  The  situation  in  which  we  left  the  dervishes  is  not  to  be  envied, 
and  we  shall  learn  in  the  sequel  what  destiny  was  in  store  for 
them.  The  unfortunate  Ali  and  his  ingenious  companion  spent  all 
the  wearisome  hours  of  this  horrible  &j  in  bewailing  their  fiite ; 
now  cursing  their  too  &tal  curiosity,  and  anon  deprecating  the 
unparalleled  depravity  of  Mustapha:  even  Hassan,  with  au  his 
shrewdness,  all  Ids  apparent  sang^roidy  felt  a  deep  despair  taking 
possession  of  his  souL  Were  they  indeed  to  be  sacrificed  ?  they  ? 
Could  it  be  that  All,  the  redoubted,  the  honorable,  the  powerful 
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AH  was  thus  to  perish  in  this  ezearable  den,  by  the  hands  of  these 
oold-blooded  wretches  ? 

*  ^Istah  fur-lTUah  I  Zavi  la,iSa  koavet  td-IUahl^  devoutly 
ezcbumed  Hassan,  folding  his  hands  upon  lus  breast,  as  all  human 
resources  seemed  to  &il  mm. 

*  *  God  forbid !    There  is  none,  none,  no  power  but  in  Ood  Al- 

*  It  was  now  evening,  and  the  dervishes  thoufl^ht  their  last  hour 
was  approaching.  They  seemed  to  hear  the  fluttering  wings  of 
Azradl,  the  Angel  of  Death ;  they  feh;  as  if  the  shadows  around 
them  were  deeper,  the  darkness  more  profound;  and  excluding 
the  world  from  their  thoughts,  as  it  seemed  to  be  from  their  bodilv 
senses,  the^r  commended  their  souls  to  the  keeping  of  Allah.  Fall- 
ing on  their  knees,  they  solemnly  repeated  tne  ^  FatUia,'  or  the 
LoBD's  Prayer  of  the  Mussulmans. 

*  *  Praise  be  to  Ood,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ;  the  most  merci- 
ful, the  King  of  the  Da^  of  Judgment  Theb  do  we  worship,  and 
of  Thsb  do  we  bee  assistance.  Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  m  the 
wa^  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of  those 
against  whom  Thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray.' 

* ThoD.  addressing  the  Angel  of  Death :  'Take  not  our  souls  in 
a  rough  and  cruel  manner  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  these  our 
bodies,  as  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  but  as  the  souls  of  the  Faithful, 
gently,  and  without  violwice.* 

*  AJi  and  Hassan,  without  an^  more  lingering  dedres  after  earthly 
objects,  now  calmly  fixed  their  thoughts  upon  the  joys  of  Para- 
dise, which  await  all  true  believers. 

'They  bad  almost  forgotten  their  real  condition,  when  suddenlv 
another  visitor  was  introduced  into  this  hall  of  horrors  —  a  youth 
of  the  noblest  proportions,  and  in  the  beautv  and  freshness  of  per- 
fect heal^  and  evidently  of  high  rank.  Mustapha  made  his  ap^- 
pearance  also,  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  sacrificed.  J^ 
and  Hassan  now  expected  that  their  time  had  come ;  but  the 
Be6rekgee  had  determined  otherwise. 

' '  You  are  to  live  a  few  days  Icmger,'  said  he,  addressing  them. 
'  I  shall  make  a  trial  of  your  skilL'  The  loom  and  the  mils  were 
procured,  and  the  work  was  commenced  by  AIL  He  was  most 
assiduous ;  for  with  the  boon  of  life,  ev^i  for  a  few  days,  hope 
again  returned.  One  beautiful  shade  was  minted  with  another 
in  varying  tints :  there  were  exquisite  intertwininffs  of  threads  of 
ffold  and  silk  in  fiuitastic  i^aphigs,  and  around  flie  whole  a  rich 
border  in  arabesque,  until  by  ^reat  diligence,  working  day  and 
night,  the  carpet  was  soon  finimed.  It  was  a  seddjadiy  or  miall 
praying-carpet,  such  as  the  fiuthful  use  in  their  devotions,  and  ex- 
cited the  highest  admiration  of  Mustapha,  who  was  almost  tempted 
to  keep  it  for  himself;  as  if  such  as  he  ever  addressed  the  throne 
of  Allah. 

'  But  avarice  was  too  strong  a  passion  in  his  breast,  and  ac- 
cording to  Hassan^  directions,  he  took  it  to  the  Bezesden,  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction.    It  was  there  examined  and  admired  for 
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some  time,  until  at  last  one  of  the  *  Hodjakees,*  or  licensed  stall- 
keepers,  ventured  to  offer  an  enormous  prioe,  as  a  start.  The 
bidding  was  now  kept  up  Pretty  lively,  much  to  the  astcMuahment 
and  deu^ht  of  Mustapha.  There  was  great  emulation,  as  each  one 
of  the  Hodjakees  was  desirous  to  carry  the  carpet  to  the  palace ; 
for  they  considered  it  one  of  those  gems  of  art  which  ought  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  royalty  itself.  Perceiving  this,  Mus- 
tapha resolved  not  to  part  wiUi  it  at  any  nrice.  The  Hodjakees 
then  offered  to  accompany  him,  if  he  woula  take  it  himself  to  the 
palace,  assuring  him  that  his  majesty  would  remunerate  him 
nighly,  even  for  a  sight  of  it,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  part  with  it. 
They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  royal  residence,  where  their  ar- 
rival was  announced  to  the  Lord  Ghamberliun,  who  ordered  that 
they  should  be  ushered  into  his  presence.  After  requesting  them 
to  DC  seated,  he  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  know  whether 
they  had  brought  him  any  important  tidmgs.  One  of  the  Hod- 
iakees,  making  a  respectful  salutation,  thus  addressed  his  Excel- 
lency : 

'  *'  We  are  not  the  bearers  of  tidines,  my  lord ;  but  it  has  been 
our  good  luck  to  &11  in  with  a  beautiml  praying-carpet  at  the  Be- 
zesden.  As  it  is  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  we  were 
anxious  to  purchase  it  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.  But  the  owner,' 
and  he  pointed  to  Mustapha, '  by  some  caprice  or  other,  having 
changed  his  mind,  concluded  not  to  part  with  it.  We  have  per- 
suaded him  to  bring  it  here  for  the  royal  inspection.' 

*•  So  saying,  he  unfolded  the  carpet,  and  held  it  up  to  view. 
When  the  Lord  Chamberlain  saw  the  carpet,  he  was  astonished 
and  agitated  ;  for  he  knew  but  one  person  who  possessed  the 
skill  to  weave  such  a  wonderful  sedcffadi. 

*  ^Can  it  be  P'  he  suddenly  thought:  *if  so,  there  must  be 
some  characters  interwoven  among  we  figures,  which  would  be 
unobserved  by  vulgar  eyes.» 

*  He  then  eaeerly  approached  the  carpet,  and  seemed  to  touch 
it  with  an  indennaole  reverence.  He  anxiously  scanned  it,  while 
all  regarded  him  in  profound  silence.  Tlien  suddenly  he  seized 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  Hodjakee,  and  rushed  from  the  apartment 
into  the  presence  of  the  Silihdar,  or  Sword-Bearer,  and  spreading 
it  upon  the  floor,  pointed  to  the  arabesque  characters  in  the  bor- 
der. They  both  knelt,  and  began  to  decidber  the  inscription,  with 
frequent  exclamations  of:  ^  Hafiz  Allah !  Mafiz  Allah  I ' 

*The  Sword-Bearer  now  anxiously  said  :  ^  But  is  he  yet  alive  ? ' 

*  *  We  shall  soon  find  that  out,'  said  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
returned  to  the  room  where  were  left  the  Hodjakees. 

'  ^  Friend,'  said  he  to  Mustapha,  ^  since  you  refuse  to  part  with 
your  carpet,  can  you  notprocure  me  another  just  like  it  ? ' 

*  Mustapha  replied :  ^lliat  depends  on  circumstances,  my  lord ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  munificence  of  our  august  sovereign.' 

*'  He  again  left  the  room,  ordering  the  attendants  to  offer  refresh* 
ments  to  Mustapha  and  the  Hodjakees,  stationing  a  guard  at  the 
door  with  injunctions  to  let  no  one  pass. 
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*  *  By  AUah  1  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  he  is  jet  afire,'  said  he  to 
the  Sword-Bearer. 

*We  will  leave  the  Hodjakees  and  Mostapha  regaling  them- 
selves  in  the  ^^7^  Palace,  and  proceed  to  the  chamel-hoase  at 
Eassem  Pasha.  There  was  great  consternation  in  that  locality,  for 
the  &r-&med  establishment  instead  of  being  surromided  by  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  customers,  was  now  encompassed  by  troops  of 
soldiers.  To  their  great  sorprise  all  the  inmates  of  the  shop  were 
made  prisoners,  the  flooring  was  forcibly  torn  np,  and  a  body  of 
armed  men,  headed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  rushed  into  the 
subterranean  hall,  to  the  amazement  of  the  busy  fiends,  whose 
deeds  had  never  borne  the  li^ht  of  heaven,  and  to  the  glad  sur- 

Erise  of  those  who  were  awaitms  their  awfdl  doom.  The  Cham- 
erlain  frantically  rushed  to-ana-fro  over  the  pavement  all  slip- 
pery with  gore,  over  the  heaps  of  bones,  rolling  before  him  the 
truncated  heads  like  foot-balls,  and  anxiously  peering  into  the  &ce8 
of  all  who  had  life  in  them,  until  in  a  distant  comer  he  spied  our 
dervishes.  Like  lightning  he  sped  on,  and  fell  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Ali,  the  doomed,  the  rescued  Ali  I  the  skilful  weaver !  One 
shrill  crv  of  joy  burst  from  them:  'Elhamed  Allah.  Heavek  be 
praised!' 

*  They  now  conducted  the  dervishes  to  the  palace,  where  our 
BSorek^e  was  awaiting  the  re&ppearance  of  the  Chamberlain.  For, 
although  he  e^roressed  his  desire  to  depart,  he  was  assured  that 
he  could  not  leave  the  palace  without  again  seeing  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Whereupon  he  swore  to  himself^  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  make  mince-meat  of  that  Chamberlain  if  he  ever  caught 
him  at  Eassem  Pasha. 

*£Qs  anxiety  did  not  last  much  longer,  for  the  Chamberlain 
himself  now  entered  and  summoned  him  and  the  Hodjakees  to  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan.  EQs  heart  bounded  within  him  at  the 
prospect  of  the  royal  patronage.  High-sounding  titles  were 
sweeUy  whispered  bv  excited  &ncv,  visions  of  palaces  and  houris 
suddenly  floated  before  him,  and  his  soul  blessed  the  enchanted 


le  seemed  to  tread  on  air  as  he  walked  along  the  corridors  of 
thepalace. 

*  He  entered  the  audience-hall,  and  raurin^  his  eyes  to  the  throne, 
suddenly  became  of  the  hue  of  death,  and  with  one  long  shriek 
of  wild  despair,  *  Mercy,  oh  I  mercy ! '  fell  to  the  floor. 

*  For  he  saw  before  mm,  upon  that  throne  in  those  regal  robes, 
the  dervishes  of  his  own  chfunel-house,  the  all-powerful,  absolute 
Sultan  and  his  Orand  Yezir. 

*  The  truth  is,  that  as  was  customary  in  the  days  of  Haroun  al 
Reshid,  so  it  had  continued  to  be  for  Sultans  to  perambulate  the 
city  incognito.  Sultan  Murad  and  his  Orand  Yezir  had  person- 
ated the  dervishes  of  our  story,  and  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of 
the  Eassem  Pasha  pastrv. 

*  We  have  seen  how  they  would  have  perished  like  many  others, 
if  a  wonderful  ingenuity  had  not,  by  the  interposition  of  Allah,  been 
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the  means  of  their  preservation.  For  the  Sultan  had  in  a  ooriona 
manner  interwoyen  the  history  of  his  awfiil  accident  amone  the 
arabesques  upon  the  carpet,  which  was  carried  to  the  palace  iniere 
it  only  could  haye  been  deciphered. 

'  My  story  is  done,'  said  the  Meddah^ '  and  donbtlefls  you  are 
all  conyinced  of  the  yalue  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

'  The  Sultan  himself  would  have  perished  if  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  weaving,  and  the  world  would  never  have  known 
why 

*  Kiflnv  Pasha**  ptttry  sweet 
FU  pet  made  all  hevti  beat' 


THX     V1.XIVO     OV     THJI     BABT. 


ST    »IS    •««TIBI. 


PiLmim,  BbBs4>ofimd,  like  Tathk  ; 

SchoUn,  Texed  with  metres  Attic ; 

Pfttienta,  stretohed  on  rack  rbeiunatlo ; 

Fathen,  plagued  by  sons  erratic : 

When  such  naina  would  be  b^gviled, 
Try  the  naming  of  a  ofaUd. 

Bards  propose  sweet  names  midjing. 

History  with  song  is  Tying, 

Romance  to  be  heard  is  ^flng^ 

Holy  Writ  brooks  no  denying ; 
Oh  I  what  dire  perplexity 
Brings  the  b«by  on  your  knee  t 

Blessed  aunts  and  rich  grand-mothers, 
Gousina,  friends,  and  countless  others, 
Each  with  name  that  suits,  yet  bothers ; 
How  the  Ust  appals  and  smothers, 
Till  you  fear,  with  all  the  fuss, 
Babe  will  stay  anonymous. 

Then  how  much  of  ioy  and  grierlng ; 

Poet*s  rage,  soft  lyncs  weartiig; 

Lover^s  hope,  all  others  leaying, 

So  a  maid^s  name  may  be  cleaTing : 
Sure  the  christening  of  the  elf 
Costs  more  pdn  than  baby*s  self! 

Gould  a  name  but  hint  the  story 

Of  thy  blue  eyes^  oratory, 

And  thy  new  smUe  promissory 

Of  ripe  beauty's  coming  glory, 

Lots  and  lore  should  meet  to  ihtmo, 
Sweetest  babe,  thy  fitting  name  I 
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THE      DBATH      OF      TIROIL: 

A     PHILOSOPHIC     PAVTA8T     OP     TBB     IC I D  D  L  B     AaB8. 

In  a  qNUsioufl  mansion  in  the  subarbs  of  Rome,  at  the  twilight  of 
the  daj  preceding  the  nones  of  March,  in  the  year  of  the  city  784, 
sat  two  noble  and  thoughtful  men.  The  eldest,  who  was  about 
fifty,  was  clad  in  a  white  tunic.  He  was  thin  and  tall,  with  a 
scholarly  stoop  in  the  shoulders ;  his  &ce  was  pale  and  worn,  but 
more,  it  seemed,  with  sensibility  than  time.  Mis  companion,  who 
was  some  five  or  ten  years  younger,  was  wrapt  in  a  purple  toga. 
Between  the  two  was  a  small  taole  of  citron-wood,  the  legs  of 
which  were  of  ivor^,  and  curiously  wrought.  Upon  this  table 
stood  a  basket  of  fruit*  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  covered 
with  pictures  and  statues;  the  spaces  between  were  filled  with 
carvings  in  wood,  some  of  cypress  and  box,  others  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  tortoise-shell  and  pearl.  The  floor  was  of  different  colored 
marble ;  the  ceiling  was  adorned  with  ivory,  and  richly  painted 
and  gilded.  It  was  the  Corinthian  room  of  Virgil,  the  poet  and 
magician,  who  was  conversing  with  the  knight  Publius,  his  friend. 
They  had  finished  the  c<Bna  a  few  minutes  before,  and  adjourned 
from  the  triclinium,  bearing  their  frugal  desert. 

'  I  have  been  looking  at  the  sun-set,  and  thinking  of  my  past 
life,'  said  the  poet,  after  a  brief  pause.  '  It  has  not  beffli  altoffether 
wasted,  like  the  lives  of  so  many ;  still,  I  cannot  but  reproadi  my- 
seli^  I  have  accomplished  so  little.  A  tree  bears  in  its  time  hun- 
dreds of  baskets  oi  fruit ;  the  great  deeds  of  the  greatest  men  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Why  should  man  be  so  sterile,  and 
Nature  so  prolific  ? ' 

'  The  lower  the  life,'  the  knight  answered,  ^  the  more  lavish  its 
issue.  The  oak  sheds  a  thousand  acorns,  each  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  germ  of  itself;  the  bird  that  smgs  in  the  oak  lays  but  a 
few  speckled  eggs.  Life  narrows  as  it  ascends.  Birds  and  trees, 
the  grass  of  the  fields,  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore — these  are  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  num.' 

^  So  we  natter  ourselves,  Publius.  But  ^d  we  know  what  the 
birds  and  trees  think  of  us,  we  might  not  be  so  proud.  '  I  can  fiy 
over  land  and  sea,'  methinks  the  bird  sings ;  '  over  miles  of  field 
and  wood,  and  the  long,  long  leagues  of  water.  I  soar  in  the 
great  arch  of  the  sky,  up,  up  to  the  clouds.  What  is  this  thmg 
called  man,  who  creeps  so  slowly  on  the  ground,  and  is  so  driven 
about  by  the  waves r'  'I  grow  broad  and  high,'  the  oak  mur- 
murs with  its  oracular  leaves ; '  ever  broader  and  higher,  wedding 
the  years  with  my  rings.  .  I  hold  out  my  great  brawny  arms,  and 
wave  my  g^een  flags  m  the  sun-shine,  i  laugh  at  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  and  fear  nothing,  not  even  Jove's  thunder.  It  is  a  fearful 
bolt  that  slays  the  mighty  oak.  But  these  pigmies  around  me, 
who  cannot  span  my  bole  with  their  arms,  I  ouUive  whole  genera- 
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tions  of  them.'  Then  there  are  the  rocks  and  hills,  Pablius,  and 
the  seas  and  skies.  Thej  could  tell  a  tale  of  longevity  which 
would  humble  us,  their  betters.  Your  figure  of  the  pyramid  is  not 
a  hapny  one.  But  if  you  must  use  it,  let  it  be  inverted.  life 
shoula  not  narrow,  but  broaden  as  it  ascends.' 

^  ^  I  was  not  thinking  of  man's  body,'  said  Publius,  *  when  I  placed 
him  above  the  lesser  intelligendes,  but  of  that  mysterious  some- 
thing which  we  call  his  soul.  That  he  should  have  that,  and  not 
have  the  hardy  life  of  the  animals,  which  he  needs  so  much 
more  than  they,  puzzles  and  saddens  me.  Why  should  the  inani- 
mate oak  endure  a  thousand  years,  and  the  most  god-like  man 
scarce  threescore  and  ten  ? ' 

*  There  are  reasons,  Publius,'  said  Virgil,  handing  the  knight  a 
peach  from  the  basket  on  the  table  before  him ;  *  many  excellent 
reasons  why  the  life  of  man  is  so  short  And  not  the  least  is  this : 
we  eat  too  little  fruit.  The  animals  follow  their  instinct,  and  it 
leads  them  to  their  proper  food ;  we  follow  our  debauched  appe- 
tites, and  gorge  ourselves  with  poisons — the  fore-runners  of  dis- 
ease and  death.  Thou  hast  supped  with  Lucullus,  and  know 
what  beasts  we  Romans  can  make  ourselves.  We  drag  the  sea 
for  its  fish,  and  emptv  the  air  of  its  birds.  We  bake  and  roast  and 
boil  them,  and  huctdle  them  together,  course  after  course,  washing 
the  compound  down  with  draughts  of  fire.  Instead  of  cooling  our 
parched  throats  with  grapes,  we  press  out  their  juice,  and  hoard  it 
away  in  our  cellars  until  it  becomes  maddening  and  murderous.  I 
loathe  our  Roman  banquets ;  there  is  nothing  innocent  or  natural 
about  them,  except  the  roses  which  crown  our  cups.  And  they, 
poor  thin^  soon  fiide,  blasted  by  the  foul  breath  or  fouler  jests 
of  the  drinkers.' 

*  It  is  easy,'  Publius  replied, '  for  you  poets  and  philosophers  to 
live  on  fruits,  delicate  and  spiritual  tlunkers  that  ye  are ;  but  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  the  ploughmen  of  the  waves,  the  stout  harvesters 
of  battle-fields,  t^e  workers  of  the  world,  need,  methinks,  a 
stronger  diet — something  that  will  make  blood,  and  bone,  and 
sinew.' 

^  The  vitality  of  flesh,'  the  phOosopher  answered,  *  is  weaker  than 
that  of  grain,  because  it  was  ori^nally  derived  from  grain.  It  is 
life  at  second-hand.  We  know  nothing  of  grain.  It  germinates 
n^steriously  in  the  soil,  ouickened  in  the  bosom  of  our  Umversal 
Mother.  She  brings  her  nfe  to  bear  upon  it  in  darkness ;  it  is  fed 
with  secret  moisture,  warmed  with  internal  fire.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able that  it  contains  more  of  the  life  of  the  earth  than  the  beasts 
which  feed  upon  it  ?  Tliere  is  a  slave  on  my  fimn  at  Mantua,  an 
old  man,  whose  years  more  than  eaual  our  two  lives,  who  has 
never  tasted  flesh,  but  has  lived  on  miit  from  his  birth.  There 
are  no  signs  of  age  about  him,  except  his  white  locks ;  he  stands 
as  straight  as  a  man  of  thirtjr,  and  is  as  broad-shouldered  as  the 
Grecian  Hercules.  Match  him  for  bone  and  sinew  among  thy 
flesh-fed  athletes.  I  have  seen  him  fell  an  ox  with  one  blow  of  his 
fist.    We  are  degenerate  fellows,  we  Romans  of  to-day ;  even  our 
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slayes  excel  us.  If  tliis  oontinnes  much  longer,  what  will  become 
of  Rome  ?  Ah !  Rome  I  Rome  1 '  he  murmured,  '  if  I  should 
never  see  thee  again  1 '  He  threw  himself  back  on  the  couch  and 
gazed  upon  the  scene  before  him. 

It  was  a  grand  and  beautifhl  sight,  that  sun-set  picture  of  Rome. 
A  wilderness  of  roofs,  palaces,  temples,  and  baths,  with  glimpses 
of  gardens  and  groves.  Here  was  the  palace  of  CsBsar,  built  of 
white  marble,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  porticoes ;  there  the 
forum  of  Augustus  and  its  gilded  pillar,  at  the  base  of  which  all 
the  roads  of  Rome  ended ;  and  there  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
Capital  and  the  temples  of  Jove,  Juno,  and  Mmerva.  Beyond 
were  the  theatres  of  Ponij^ej  and  Marcellus,  the  stadia  and  hippo- 
drome, and  the  Circus  Maximus,  a  citj  in  itself.  Here  and  there 
rose  a  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  some  ereat  general  or  empe- 
ror; the  puDUo  squares  were  peopled  with  colossal  statues,. and 
lifting  its  shaft  serenely  in  the  air  stood  the  ^eat  obelisk  which 
Augustus  had  brought  from  Eejpt  —  a  gieantic  needle  of  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  the  north  lay  the  Tiber,  a  dark 
and  sluggish  stream ;  and  around  aU  was  the  great  wall  of  Rome, 
with  its  multitude  of  gates.  Beyond  this,  stretching  into  the  coun- 
try on  every  side,  were  the  public  roads,  the  great  highways  of  the 
empire.  And  over  all,  like  a  low-hung  dome,  was  the  deep  blue 
Itauan  sky.  The  west  was  red  with  sun-set,  but  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness was  descending  in  the  east,  where  a  few  &int  stars  were 
twinkling. 

*  Is  not  Rome  beautiful,  Publius  ? '  exclaimed  the  poet  in  rapture. 
^  I  am  never  weary  of  gazing  upon  it.  I  know  every  inch  of  its 
soil,  every  stone  in  its  streets.  1  have  travelled  in  foreign  lands, 
in  Oreece,  Egypt,  and  India ;  have  seen  Athens,  and  Alexandria, 
and  the  famous  cities  of  the  desert,  but  nothing  like  old  mother 
Rome.  She  is  the  queen  of  cities,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Her 
atmosphere  is  divine.' 

'That  Virgil  should  love  Rome,  is  no  marvel,'  said  the  knight, 
with  a  smile,  '  for  all  the  world  knows  what  he  has  done  for  her^. 
I  have  heard  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  speak  of  his  statues.  *•  The 
magician  has  made,'  said  they, '  as  many  statues  for  Rome  as  there 
are  kinffdoms  tributary  to  her.  And  around  the  necks  of  these 
statues  hang  bells  of  magical  power.  For  when  a  kingdom  revolts, 
the  statue  which  represents  that  kingdom  strikes  the  bell,  and 
summons  the  Roman  legions  to  arms.  And  these  statues  are 
called  The  Preservers  of  Rome.'  I  have  heard,  too,  of  his  lamp, 
by  which  the  whole  city  is  lighted,  (Per  Baccbe !  but  there  have 
been  nights  of  late  in  which  it  was  needed,)  of  his  blooming 
orchards  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  of  the  palace  he  built  for 
the  Emperor — that  dangerous  but  convenient  palace  in  which 
Aurastus  sees  and  hears  whatever  is  said  and  done  in  Rome.' 

*  It  is  not  by  things  like  these  that  I  would  show  my  love  for 
Rome.  I  have  written  a  poem,  Publius,  in  honor  of  JBSneas,  our 
great  ancestor,  and,  unless  I  deceive  myseli^  it  will  preserve  her 
glory  when  my  statues  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.    Follow  me 
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to  the  library,  and  I  will  show  it  to  thee.  Thon  shalt  read  it,  if 
thou  wilt :  if  not,  we  will  converse  till  mid-night.  I  have  some- 
thing I  wonld  saj  to  thee.' 

He  summoned  a  slave,  who  entered  with  a  bronze  lamp,  and  led 
the  way  into  the  atrium.  The  oiled  log  was  biasing  on  the  hearth, 
and  by  its  flickermg  light  they  saw  the  Lares  and  renates.  From 
the  atrium  they  proceeded  to  the  library,  which  was  already 
lighted.  From  the  centre  of  the  gilded  ceiling  swung  a  massive 
silver  lamp,  of  a  &ntastic  pattern.  It  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
boat,  with  the  head  and  fore-legs  of  an  ox  on  each  side.  On  its 
deck  were  a  couple  of  swans,  looking  to  the  prow  and  stem,  which 
were  slightly  raised ;  through  their  arching  necks  ran  the  chain  by 
which  the  lamp  was  suspended.  Under  this  lamf)  was  a  couch, 
and  a  table  of  Egyptian  marble.  The  floor  was  inlaid  with  mosaic, 
and  here  and  there  were  mats  of  ffrass,  brilliantly  dyed.  Statues 
of  marble  and  alabaster  stood  on  uie  shadowy  mches,  like  ghosts, 
and  in  the  comers  of  the  room  were  dusky  figuses  of  bronze. 

But  the  glory  of  the  library  was  its  manuscripts,  which  were 
lying  round  in  idl  directions ;  strewn  on  the  couches  and  the  floor, 
and  piled  up  in  their  cases.  Here  were  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers,  and  tiiere  the  mysterious  lore  of  Eeyptian 
and  Indian  sages :  volumes  of  papjrrus  and  parchment  rdded  on 
ebony  cylinders,  and  sheets  of  vellum  &stenea  with  leather  thongs. 
The  name  of  each  work  was  embhizoned  on  its  back  in  red  letters. 
The  voluminous  authors  were  bound  with  ribbons,  and  preserved 
in  boxes  and  cases.  Upon  a  small  desk  by  the  window  stood  a 
silver  ink-hom,  and  beside  it  lay  an  Egyptian  reed,  and  some  half- 
written  sheets  of  parchment. 

*  I  sent  for  thee  to-night,  Publius,'  said  the  poet,  when  the  pair 
had  seated  themselves, '  as  a  man  sends  for  his  friend  when  he  feels 
that  his  end  is  near.  Start  not  when  I  say  that  my  last  hour  is  at 
hand.    It  will  be  here  at  mid-night.' 

^Thou  art  to  die  at  mid-night? '  inquired  his  companion  anxi- 
ouslv. 

^  I  said  not  that.' 

^True :  I  had  forgotten.  To  us,  philosophers,  there  is  no  such 
thine  as  death.  It  is  merely  change.  We  change  our  bodies  as 
we  do  our  garments,  putting  off  our  old,  wora-out  robes  for  a  new 
suit,  fresh  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  gods.  You  assume  the  spirit- 
ual toga  at  mid-night  then  ?  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Tou  will  doubt- 
less gain  by  the  change,  for  they  say  we  have  nothing  in  Rome 
like  the  Elysian  fields.  Still,  I  prefer  Rome,  and,  Jove  willing,  I 
do  not  mean  to  quit  it  for  many  a  long  year.' 

*  In  my  new  epic,'  said  the  poet,  '  1  take  iBneas  through  the 
kingdoms  of  the  dead.  I  follow  the  priests  in  my  description  of 
his  journey  through  the  shades,  partly  because  it  would  not  be 
rale  ^ust  now  to  question  their  stories,  and  partly  because  I  have 
nothmg  better  to  offer  in  their  stead.  Invention  is  a  rare  gift, 
even  among  the  poets.  But,  tmder  the  rose,  dear  Publius,  Hades 
9nd  Elysium  are  fables.    That  the  soul  of  man  exists  after  ^ 
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change  which  we  call  *  death,^  I  believe ;  but  beyond  that,  I  know 
nothing.  We  may  guess,  but  we  cannot  know ;  knowledge  is  the 
fruit  of  things  seen,  not  of  traditions  and  dreams.  You  will  see 
what  I  have  written  as  a  poet ;  what  I  shall  write  as  a  philosopher 
thou  wilt  know  hereafter.' 

'  I  doubt  not,  Virgil,  but  that  thou  wilt  walk  with  Plato  in  the 
world  of  souls,  and  interpret  his  wisdom  cunningly.  But  the  dead 
know  already  what  thou  wouldst  teach  them.  It  is  not  the  dead, 
but  the  living,  from  whom  the  secret  of  death  is  hid.' 

*  Listen,  F^iblius,  for  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  thee  has  never 
been  breathed  to  man.  From  my  earliest  youth,  as  thou  knowest, 
I  devoted  my  life  to  philosophy ;  not  merely  studving  what  the 

Ehilosophers  have  written,  but  travelling  in  many  lands.  I  have 
stenea  to  the  Greek  philosophers  in  Athens,  in  the  very  grove 
where  Plato  taught :  'questionea  the  priests  of  Egypt  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  even  traced  the  stream  of  thought  back  to 
its  fountain-head  in  the  East.  I  have  learned  something  from  all, 
but  more,  Publius,  from  mysel£  I  studied  at  firat  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  for  upon  that,  I  was  taught,  all  knowledge  is  based.  I 
mastered  all  the  known  systems  of  mytholo^ —  a  ^ousand  differ- 
ent charts  of  the  same  sea.  I  could  track  my  way  through  the 
pathless  forest  of  Error,  under  which  the  Truth  lies  buried,  and 
erect  its  &llen  columns  with  a  semblance  of  their  ancient  beauty. 
I  saw  the  gods  of  the  world,  Jove,  Osiris,  Brahma,  sitting  above 
the  clouds,  in  the  serene  regions  of  the  air,  but  I  could  not  wor^ 
ship  them,  majestic  though  they  were,  for  I  felt  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  them.  As  they  did  not  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
they  could  not  endure  to  the  end.  There  was  another  God  to 
whom  the  end  and  the«beginning  were  one.  Of  this  God  I  knew 
nothing.  He  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be.  The  Unknown.  Unlike 
Jove,  whom  we  figure  to  ourselves  as  a  bearded,  majestic  monarch, 
we  cannot  embody  or  conceive  Him*  Hb  is  a  Cause,  a  Piinciple, 
an  Essence. 

^  Here  I  stopped,  and  wisely,  for  this  is  a  shoreless  sea,  and  turn- 
ed my  thoughts  to  man.  It  matters  little  in  this  world,  I  some- 
times think,  whether  our  conceptions  of  gods  are  true  or  &lse,  but 
it  is  essential  to  us  to  understand  men.  We  have  but  one  life  in 
which  to  do  our  duties  to  ourselves  ;  we  shall  have  many  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  in.  I  studied  man  profoundly  in  his  spiritual  and 
physical  nature,  and  much  that  was  before  obscure  became  dear.' 
^  What  a  strange  dream,'  said  Publius  musing,  ^  this  life  of  ours 
is !  Yesterday  we  were  children  in  our  nurses'  arms,  to-day  we 
are  strong-limbed  men :  to-morrow  we  shall  totter  about  on  our 
stafb,  the  next  day  all  will  be  over.  The  life  of  man  is  the  buz- 
zing of  a  summer  ny.' 

*  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  ages,'  answered  Yir^L  '  There  was 
once  a  time,  we  read  in  the  poets,  when  men  lived  a  thousand 
years.  The  world  considers  tnis  a  fiction,  but  I  hold  it  to  have 
been  true.  When  I  was  in  India  I  saw  a  Yogi  who  was  ssdd  to 
be  two  hundred  years  old.    He  lived  on  fruits,  and  drank  from  a 
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brook  that  ran  past  his  hut :  his  bed  was  the  bare  flTound.  The 
earth  strengthened  him,  as  it  did  Antffios.  Ton  dionld  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  Elensis,  Publius,  if  you  vould  learn 
the  virtues  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the  myth  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Would  men  but  live  on  grain  instead  of 
flesh,  they  would  live  longer ;  could  they  but  know  themselves 
and  their  powers,  they  need  not  grow  old  and  die.  Our  bodies 
grow  old  in  a  few  years,  because  we  break  the  laws  which  govern 
them.  The  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  takes  a  new  form, 
because  its  old  one  will  endure  no  longer.  The  guest  that  vio- 
lates the  mansion  that  harbors  him,  as  we  do  our  bodies,  must  be 
ejected.  The  slaves  that  have  hitherto  obeyed  him  (I  mean  his 
passions)  erow  riotous,  and  thrust  him  from  the  banquet ;  away 
from  the  hghts,  and  the  wine,  and  the  laughing  fitces  of  his  friends, 
out  into  the  terrible  night.  Such  is  the  doom  of  the  fool,  but  the 
wise  man  can  escape  it.  The  truth  which  has  baffled  the  world 
for  thousands  of  years,  will  one  day  appear  suddenly,  and  remain 
forever.    It  is  this,  Publius :  Men  need  not  die ! ' 

The  knight  staited  at  these  wild  words  as  if  a  thunder-bolt  had 
fidlen  at  his  feet. 

'  Thou  thinkest  me  mad,'  said  Virgil  with  a  pitying  smile, '  but 
thou  art  mistaken.  I  repeat  it:  Man  need  not  die.  TheUNKirowN, 
of  whom  he  is  an  emanation,  makes  him  at  his  birth  the  lord  of  the 
body  in  which  he  is  inclosed.  This  body  has  its  laws  which  can- 
not be  broken,  (for  matter,  Publius,  is  not  created,  as  many  think, 
but  is  eternal  and  self-existent ;)  but  to  obey  these  laws  is  to  mas- 
ter them,  and  render  them  powerless.  'But  what  are  these 
laws  ? '  I  asked  myself.  '  That  is  Nature's  secret,'  my  soul  replied, 
'and  we  must  wnng  it  from  her.'  Then«I  began  to  study  the 
Earth.  I  planted  my  garden,  and  watched  the  germination  of 
seed.  I  stocked  my  ponds  with  fish,  and  watched  their  spawn. 
I  filled  my  aviaries  with  birds,  and  watched  their  incubation.  I 
learned  much,  of  which  our  naturalists  are  ignorant,  (I  believe  my 
oastorals  are  praised,)  but  not  the  secret  of  life.  It  evaded  me 
tor  years.  But  my  pursuit  of  this  Proteus  was  not  without  frxdt. 
For  out  of  my  baffled  studies,  my  sleepless  nights  and  days — now 
prying  into  the  earth  in  the  gloom  of  caves,  and  now  filtering  the 
rivers  at  their  source  —  burning  in  the  hot  noon  sun  on  unshel- 
tered plains,  and  freezing  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  the  cold 
nights  of  winter  —  in  my  library  poring  over  ancient  scrolls,  or 
in  my  laboratory  melting  rocks  and  metids ;  from  all  this,  Pub- 
lius, and  from  dreams  which  were  vouchsafed  to  me  in  answer  to 
my  prayers  and  fasts,  came  glimpses  of  what  I  sought,  like  flashes 
of  lightning  at  night.  But  how  stands  the  clepsydra  ?  The  slave 
of  the  night  has  neglected  to  give  me  the  time.' 

'  It  wifl  not  be  mid-night  for  an  hour.' 

'  Much  may  be  done  in  that  time.  I  will  gire  thee  a  q>ecim6n 
of  my  knowledge.' 

He  opened  a  casket  and  took  out  a  handful  of  seed  which  he 
planted  in  a  vase.    Then  he  sprinkled  the  vase  with  water,  and 
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mattering  an  incantation,  waited  for  the  oharm  to  work.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  seed  germinated,  and  a  toft  of  light  green  shoots 
pushed  its  way  through  the  soil.  At  first  the  stalks  were  single, 
like  spears  of  grass,  out  ere  lone  they  put  forth  branches  and 
leaves,  rising  and  spreading  the  while  mitil  they  reached  their  full 
growth,  and  were  crowned  with  buds.  *  Behold  this  flower,*  said 
he,  plucldng  a  blowing  rose,  and  handing  it  to  his  wondering 
cbnipanion. 

^  it  is  indeed  marvellous,  if  it  be  not  a  delusion ;  but  I  dare  not 
trust  my  eyes.' 

*•  Trust  them,  they  do  not  deceive  thee :  the  rose  is  real.  Smell 
iV 

'  Its  odor  is  delicious.  But  what  else  canst  thou  do  ?  Turn 
the  rose  back  into  a  seed  ? ' 

'  Nothing  easier,  as  thou  shalt  see.  But  since  thou  hast  doubted 
the  naturalness  of  this  flower,  step  into  the  garden  and  pluck  one. 
I  am  no  priest  that  I  should  juggle  with  thee.* 

The  knight  soon  returned  with  a  lily. 

'  Thou  hast  selected  a  flower  whose  virtues  are  potent  at  night ; 
so  much  the  better  for  my  art.'  He  shut  the  lily  up  in  his  hand, 
and  muttered  the  charm  backward.    *•  What  is  it  now  ? ' 

^  By  the  gods,  Virgil,  it  is  a  seed  I ' 

^  This  is  only  child's  |)lay  to  an  adept  in  the  art  of  ma^c.  Our 
necromancers  can  do  this,  and  more.  There  is  one  now  m  Rome, 
I  am  told,  (he  is  probably  an  Egyptian,)  who  can  instantly  turn 
an  egg  into  a  bird.    I  can  do  better  than  that.' 

'  Canst  thou  change  a  bird  into  an  egg  ? ' 

*  Better  than  that  even.  I  can  kiU  al>ird  and  bring  it  to  life 
again.    But  how  is  the  clepsydra  now  ? ' 

^  It  is  still  half  an  hour  to  mid-night.' 

Behind  a  screen  in  a  comer  of  the  library  hung  a  cage,  tenanted 
by  a  pair  of  sleeping  sparrows.  Virgil  opened  the  cage-door 
softly,  and  taking  one  of  the  birds  from  its  perch,  bore  it  to  the 
light  where  it  awoke  with  a  sudden  chirp.  '  Kill  it,  PubUus.'  The 
Imiffht  wrung  its  neck,  and  handed  it  to  the  magician.  He  sprin- 
kled it  with  water,  and  breathed  into  its  bilL  The  bird  stirred 
and  opened  its  eyes :  at  last  it  rose  and  flew  about  the  room.  A 
peculiar  chirp  brought  it  to  the  hands  of  its  master,  who  kissed  it 
and  placed  it  back  m  the  cage. 

^  Canst  thou  recall  the  dead  ? ' 

*  No,  Publius,  I  cannot  restore  the  dead  to  life,  but  I  can  save 
the  living  from  death.  Or  rather, th^oan  save  themselves,  when 
they  learn  the  laws  of  their  being.  What  the  Universe  is  to  its 
Makkr,  man's  body  was  meant  to  be  to  him  —  not  a  garment 
which  waxes  old  with  time,  but  a  palace  built  for  Eternity.  That 
we  have  ruined  these  noble  palaces  of  ours,  is  the  sorrow  which 
burdens  the  world.  But  there  are  means  of  rebuilding  them, 
Publius,  and  making  them  immortal.  We  can  repair  the  ravages 
of  our  passions,  the  decay  of  time.  Did  not  the  enchantress  Me- 
dea restore  her  fitther  to  youth,  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  art  ?    I 
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know  the  herbs  that  she  used,  and  much  beside  that  she  was  iff- 
norant  of.  I  met  a  Brahmin  in  the  East  in  my  travels,  who  Gomd 
die  and  come  to  life  aj^ain.  He  let  me  shut  him  np  in  a  tomb 
once  for  thirty  days,  without  food  or  water ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  auve  and  merry.  He  taught  me  his  secret  so  that  I 
too  can  die  at  my  pleasure.  I  mean  to  die  to-night,  this  beautiful 
spring  night,  when  the  earth  is  fuU  of  life.  It  rises  from  the  rich, 
damp  mould,  and  &lls  from  the  mists  and  clouds.  It  breatlies  in 
the  scented  wind,  heaves  in  the  swelling  river,  throbs  in  the  &r- 
off  stars.  What  the  Soul  of  the  World  is  doing  with  the  world 
around  us,  my  soul  can  do  with  my  body.  As  1  have  preserved 
it  from  decay  for  years,  I  can  preserve  it  still.  As  I  moulded  it 
once  from  dust,  I  can  mould  it  again  and  into  a  diviner  form.  It 
will  be  plastic  in  my  hands.  Follow  me  to  my  laboratory,  and 
when  I  bid  thee,  depart  and  shut  the  door.  Then  seal  it  with  wax 
so  that  no  one  mav  open  it.  When  nine  days  are  past,  (it  will 
then  be  the  Ides  of  March,)  I  will  rejoin  thee.' 

'  But  if  thou  shouldst  not  ? ' 

*  Then  I  have  deceived  myself,  and  deserve  the  death  I  shall 
have  found.  Bury  me  in  the  tomb  of  my  ancestors  at  Naples,  or 
throw  me  into  the  Tiber,  I  care  not  which  :  I  shall  not  be  worth 
a  thought.  Bum  my  manuscripts,  especially  my  epic.  In  the 
mean  time  read  it.  It  is  yonder  in  that  cedar  scrinum :  the  last 
sheets  are  hing  on  the  desk.  If  it  prove  tedious,  turn  to  Homer 
instead.  When  I  shall  have  corrected  my  story  of  ^neas,  it  will 
rival  the  Wars  of  Troy.  But  we  shall  see.  I  have  commanded 
my  slaves  to  obey  thee  in  every  thinff .  Thou  shalt  have  banquets, 
if  thou  wilt,  even  of  flesh,  although  I  detest  them.  There  is  still 
some  Marsian  wine  in  the  amphora.  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
But  see,  the  last  drops  of  the  clepsydra  proclaim  the  mid-night. 
Come.' 

He  lighted  a  tM)er  at  the  lamp  of  swans,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  laboratory.  It  was  in  the  ccenaculum,  or  upper  story  of  the 
house.  They  passed  through  a  range  of  chambers  crowded  with  fur- 
naces and  crucibles,  and  stopped  at  a  small  door.  It  was  made  of  iron, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  let  into  the  wall  after  the  house  was 
built.  As  Virgil  touched  a  secret  spring,  it  flew  back,  and  showed 
a  dark  room  beyond.  This  room  was  without  a  roof^  for  on  en- 
terinff,  Publius  felt  the  night-air,  and  saw  the  stars  above  him. 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  earth,  and  exhaled  a  rich,  damp  smell. 
What  with  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  stars,  and  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  taper  trembling  in  the  hands  of  the  poet,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  knight  could  realize  where  he  was.  He  stood  in 
a  circular  chamber  representing  the  celestial  spheres.  The  wall 
was  divided  into  twelve  compartments  —  the  number  of  signs  in 
the  Zodiac  —  and  adorned  with  astronomical  figures.  Between 
these  compartments  were  ciphers,  composed  of  numerals,  and  the 
letters  of  various  alphabets,  and  above  and  below  were  belts  of 
mysterious  sims  —  the  lotus  of  India,  the  winsed  globe  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  sacred  triangle  of  the  Cabbahu    &the  figures 
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on  the  wall  were  calculated  to  astonish  Publias,  what  most  have 
been  his  bewilderment  when  the  wall  itself  seemed  to  move  I  He 
nibbed  his  eyes  to  make  sore  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  and 
looked  again.  Again  it  moved  1  He  was  in  a  rerolving  chamber ! 
Looking  at  the  floor,  which  he  feared  would  open  beneath  him,  he 
saw  at  his  feet  a  sarcophagus.  It  was  half  full  of  earth,  and  beside 
it  was  a  basket  of  plants  and  two  large  braaers  for  burning  in- 
oense. 

'  My  hour  is  come,'  said  Virgil  fiuntly.  ^  Place  me  in  the  sar- 
cophagus, and  cover  me  with  the  magic  herbs.  Light  the  braziers 
and  stand  them  at  my  head  and  feet.  Then  leave  me.  Seal  the 
door,  as  I  commanded,  and  expect  me  on  the  Ides  of  March.*  A 
sudden  tremor  ran  through  his  frame,  and  he  sank  back  in  the 
arms  of  his  friend. 

He  was  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  and  covered  with  the  plants, 
and  the  braziers  were  lighted.  ^  Yale !  Yirgil,  vale  1 '  saia  Pub- 
lius,  and  retreated  from  the  chamber.  In  the  laboratory  he  found 
a  jar  of  wax,  with  which  he  sealed  the  door.  He  stamped  the 
seal  with  his  signet-ring,  and  retraced  his  steps,  starting  from 
his  own  shadow  which  the  dying  taper  threw  on  the  wall.  At 
last  he  reached  the  library,  and,  to  distract  his  mind  from  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen,  he  took  the  manuscript  epic  and  began  to 
read  it.  He  fell  asleep  in  the  sixth  book,  leaving  iBneas  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  wandered  in  a  labyrinth  of  dreams.  Xow  he 
was  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Zodiac,  lying  in  state  in  the  sarcopha- 
gus, drenched  with  the  dew,  and  stifled  with  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense ;  anon  he  was  a  ghost  in  the  awful  world  of  the  dead.  He 
stood  on  the  fiirther  bank  of  the  Styx  beseeching  Charon  to  carry 
him  back  to  the  earth,  but  the  grim  old  ferryman  was  inexora- 
ble. He  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  sparrows.  *  The 
bird  that  was  dead  is  ongng,'  he  saia ;  '  and  the  rose,  I  see,  is 
living.    There  is  hope  for  Virgil.» 

On  the  third  of  the  nones  there  came  a  message  for  Yirgil  from 
the  Emperor.  The  messenger  was  admitted  into  the  atrium, 
where  Publius  received  him.  ^  The  poet,'  he  said,  '  cannot  be 
seen.'  He  was  followed  by  a  second  messenger,  and  then  Augus- 
tus came. 

*  How  is  this,'  he  demanded,  ^  that  Yirgil  denies  himself?.' 

*  Be  not  angry,  CsBsar,  it  was  I  who  msmissed  thy  messenger. 
I  told  the  truth.    Yirgil  cannot  be  seen  till  the  Ides  of  March.' 

*  But  where  is  he  ?  and  why  do  I  find  thee  here  in  his  stead  ? ' 
Then  Publius  related  to  the  Emperor  all  that  had  happened ; 

Yirffil's  conversation  in  the  Corinthian  room ;  the  marvels  that  he 
performed  in  the  library ;  and  his  immolation  of  himself  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Zodiac. 

^  This  is  a  strange  tale,'  said  Augustus  thoughtfully.  '  Where 
is  the  room  in  whidi  you  say  he  lies  ? ' 

^  I  dare  not  show  it,  CsBsar,  for  I  have  sealed  the  door  for  nine 
days.' 
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'  Show  me  the  room ;  I  must  see  him.' 

'  He  will  appear  on  the  Ides  of  March.' 

*•  Siayes ! '  shouted  Augustas  to  the  domestics  of  Virgil^  who 
came  hurrying  at  his  call,  ^  lead  me  to  the  laboratory  of  your  mas- 
ter.   I  am  the  Emperor.' 

The  terrified  slaves  obeyed  him. 

He  tore  the  wax  from  the  door,  and  not  finding  the  sprinj^ 
which  opened  it,  he  bade  them  break  it  down.  They  battered  it 
with  beams  until  it  eave  way,  and  drew  back  for  the  Emperor  to 
enter.  He  found  the  chamber  as  the  knight  had  described  it : 
there  were  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  wall,  and  there  the  bra- 
ziers and  the  sarcophagus.  The  Zodiac,  however,  had  ceased  to 
revolve,  and  one  or  the  braziers  was  overturned.  The  sarcopha- 
gus was  empty  I  *  He  is  not  here,  after  all,'  he  thought.  *  It  must 
be  that  Publius  hath  murdered  him.' 

But  now  one  of  the  slaves  drew  his  attention  to  a  pile  of  with- 
ered plants  on  the  &rther  side  of  the  chamber.  He  ordered  him 
to  scatter  it  that  he  miffht  see  if  there  was  an^  thing  beneath ;  but 
before  he  could  do  so,  ne  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  fig^ure 
of  a  naked  child.  It  stamped  its  feet,  and  tore  its  hair,  and  shnek- 
ing,  ^  Last  I  Lost  I  ^  disappeared.  At  that  moment  the  wall  fell 
in.  The  Emperor  sprang  through  the  door  and  esci^d,  but  the 
slave  was  crushed  in  the  ruins. 

When  Augustus  returned  to  the  library  of  Virgil  he  found  Pub- 
lius buminflr  a  roll  of  parchment.  '  I  am  obeying  the  last  wishes 
of  the  dea^'  he  said  sternly, '  as  thou  shouldst  have  done.  Hadst 
thou  but  hearkened  to  me,  the  dead  would  soon  have  been  living, 
and  Rome  would  not  now  deplore  her  poet.  But  it  is  too  late, 
and  I  have  burned  his  manuscripts.' 

*  Madman !  thou  hast  not  destroyed  them  all  ? ' 

'  No !  I  could  not  destroy  this,  it  was  so  beautiful,'  and  he  held 
out  the  cedar  scrinum. 

It  contained  the  iBneid. 


HTICV     OV     THB     BABLT     OERISTIAVB. 


Kai  6t  fivuc  «.  r.  A. 

OBLnsiDGoD!  to  This  I  bring 
M  J  humble  Toice  Tht  praise  to  smg ; 
And  when  mj  voice  I  ceaae  to  raise, 
I  will  Tht  name  with  silence  praise : 
For  Toice  and  silence  both  are  heard 
Alike  by  Thbk,  thou  sorereign  Word  : 
Fathsr  dirine,  inel&ble, 
Almighty  God  unsearchable. 
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BHTMSB8,        QXTAOKS,       AND       HUMBUG*' 

SoMK  bards  collect  and  gire  the  worid  their  Terse, 
So  middling  bad  't  were  better  if  *t  were  worse ; 
But,  puffed  in  papers  by  their  private  clique, 
The  first  edition  scarcely  lasts  a  week ; 
A*  second's  called  for  —  and  so,  out  it  comes 
With  a  new  rattle  of  admiring  drums. 
Then  certain  honest  persons,  green  and  good. 
Go  buy  the  book,  because  they  're  told  they  should : 
But  that  is  all — it  were  too  much  indeed 
To  ask  that  any  should  both  buy  and  read. 
The  bard,  ehited,  eleyates  his  nose 
At  common  persons,  who  converse  in  prose ; 
Looks  wild,  abstracted,  wanders  through  the  town, 
And,  d  la  Btron,  wears  his  collar  down  — 
Lets  his  beard  grow  and  never  combs  his  hair, 
Talks  to  himself  and  gestures  to  the  air, 
Till  sober  lovers  of  the  public  peace 
Esteem  him  mad  and  summon  the  police. 
Mistaken  men  I  who  never  learned  the  rule 
By  which  to  tell  a  maniac  from  a  fool  I 
Of  fools  the  shallowest,  idiots  most  complete, 
Wiser  than  wisest  in  his  own  conceit, 
Victim  of  pufb  and  dupe  of  partial  praise, 
Like  some  vain  hen,  he  cackles  o'er  his  toys  ; 
Till  Time  has  addled  his  poetic  eggs. 
Pulled  off  his  wings  and  set  him  on  his  legs. 
Convinced  at  last  that  poets  are  not  made, 
He  rails  at  letters  like  a  new  Jack  Gads  ; 
Or  if  perverse,  he  still  keeps  twisting  prose 
Into  loose  lines  like  onions  strung  in  rows ; 
Makes  songs  for  prizes,  candy-curing  rhyme, 
Mottoes  for  kisses,  which  with  'blisses'  chime ; 
*■  Breeze '  follows  *  trees,'  and  ever  after  '  love,' 
Comes  the  soft  cooing  of  the  plaintive  '  dove.' 
Ah  I  luckless  bard !  had  he  not  known  *•  the  Muse,* 
He  might  have  fiimished  valuable  shoes, 
And,  when  his  days  of  usefulness  had  passed, 
Still  proudly  turned  and  pointed  to  his  last, 

Plato,  the  golden-minded.  In  his  youth, 
Loved  trifles  better  than  pursuit  of  truth : 
He  wrote  two  tragedies  and  several  songs 
Full  of  such  nonsense  as  to  verse  belongs ; 
But  when  on  wisdom  he  resolved  to  bend 
His  mind,  and  con  our  being's  aim  and  end, 
He  broke  in  pieces  his  poetic  lyre, 
And  wisely  threw  his  verses  in  the  fire. 
Oh !  that  small  poets  in  our  modem  times, 
Would  make  a  bonfire  of  their  early  rhymes, 
To  serious  tasks  their  faculties  compose, 
Study  philosophy  and  write  in  prose  I 

No  age  in  literature  was  ever  known 
One-fiftieth  part  so  *  gifted '  as  our  own : 
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At  least  youHl  think  so,  if  you  bnt  believe 

The  journals  critical,  that  ne'er  deceive. 

One  that  with  care  I  *ve  conned  these  six  years  past, 

(Long  may  it  flonridi !  ever  may  it  last !) 

Precept  on  precept,  line  succeeding  line, 

Has  told  its  readers  every  book  was  fine. 

The  latest  volume  was  the  very  best, 

Until  one  more  exceeded  all  the  rest. 

0  brilliant  era  t  in  so  long  a  time, 

Not  to  produce  tiie  least  poor  prose  or  rhyme  I 

*Ti8  surely  gMen^  not  a  bit  of  brass, 

And  wholly  lighted  by  the  sun,  not  gas! 


Not  only  authors,  but  our  statesmen,  too. 
Are  splendid  fellows,  and  they  're  not  *  a  €bw.* 
Each  country  village  does  the  most  it  can 
To  have  its  one  remarkable^  great  man. 
Ah !  there  he  goes !  the  wonder  of  his  age  I 
Tremendous  talents  I  yes — he  *s  '  all  the  rage  t ' 
Strong  with  the  pen  and  stronger  at  the  bar. 
Of  biggest  magnitude  ^a  first-rate  star  I 
See  what  profundity  his  looks  express  1 
Of  manners  heedless,  sloven  in  his  dress, 
Wears  his  slouched  hat  upon  his  hbider  head, 
Seeming  just  risen  ready  clothed  from  bed : 
Went  onoe  to  Congress ;  there  he  won  renown. 
Bullied  the  speaker,  knocked  a  member  down ; 
Kow  he  *s  reposing  on  his  laurehi  here — 
^  We  *re  going  to  nuke  him  Governor  next  year  1  * 

Another  portndt,  now  my  hand  is  in, 

Here  will  I  draw  before  the  paint  grows  thin ; 

Should  it  hu)k  coloring  to  the  common  eye, 

Who  knows  the  sketch  can  all  the  hues  supply. 

Some  folk  there  are  by  Nature  doomed  to  prove 

That  man  was  bom  incessantly  to  move. 

Such  is  that  biped,  rather  tall  and  slim. 

Who  deems  few  plaees  good  enough  for  him ; 

No  spot  contents  him  but  a  year  or  so : 

Ask  where  he  is,  you  *re  answered,  *  On  the  go.* 

Where  he  was  *  raised,'  and  dwelt  some  years  at  least, 

Is  that  queer  country  which  is  called  *  down  East ; ' 

Thence  on  a  *  shinjrie '  was  he  known  to  glide, 

A  human  waif  on  Time's  resistless  tide. 

first  through  Connecticut  his  way  he  took. 

Retailing  somethina;  which  he  named  *a  book' — 

A  book,  half  boun^  with  lines  that  looked  like  ruts, 

And  Ulustrated  with  distressing  '  cuts ; ' 

Serious  and  stupid,  moral,  mean,  and  mild, 

With  useful  reaLdiug  for  the  littlest  child. 

Ask  next  what  occupies  his  busy  brain: 

He  goes  conductor  of  a  railway  train. 

But  soon,  ffrown  weary  of  the  rushing  car. 

He  *  hires  "at  taverns  and  attends  the  bar. 

Ere  twelve-month  passes  he  resumes  his  wings, 

Scorning  to  mix  perpetual  punch  and  slings. 

The  next  you  hear,  he 's  settled  calm  and  oool, 

Pursidng  physic  while  he  teaches  school. 

After  some  lapse  again  he  stirs  his  stumps 

Through  various  cities,  lecturing  on  bumps, 
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Or  hydropathy,  or  some  other  core, 

All  very  different,  bnt  very  sure. 

At  length  comee  out  *  New  Work  by  Dr.  Snooks  ! ' 

Begins  with  peddling ;  ends  with  making  books. 
*•  A  self-taught  genius  I  *  cries  the  weekly  press ; 
*■  His  book  on  babies  meets  with  vast  success ; 

The  regular  faculty  are  much  perplexed ; 

His  life  and  portrait  will  adorn  our  next  I 

By  every  person  be  his  notice  read 

On  our  last  page :  '  Ko  Humbug  I '  at  its  head.' 

Immortal  Humbug!  at  thy  call  arise 
Shapes  without  number,  forms  of  erery  size : 
Produced  by  thee  in  denser  throngs  they  sweep 
Than  e*er  were  summoned  from  the  *  Tasty  deep.* 
The  yery  mention  of  thy  name  invokes 
The  puff,  the  brag,  the  falsehood,  and  the  hoax ; 
Each  a  Pandora  with  a  Jar  in  hand, 
To  scatter  worse  than  evils  through  the  land : 
Notorious  nostrums,  candies,  drops,  and  pills, 
(Take  them,  0  friends !  but  first  indite  vour  wills ;) 
New  creeds,  new  codes,  new  systems  of  expense, 
(Adopt  them  all,  and  say  *  farewell  *  to  sense.) 

How  dolts  and  dunces  love  trani^Nirent  lies ! 

They  trust  assertion  sooner  than  their  eyes ; 

To  them  one  promise  is  worth  twenty  acts ; 

Imagination  takes  the  place  of  facts; 

Folly  their  pleasure,  nonsense  their  delight, 

To  those  they  dedicate  each  day  and  night 

Where  they  abide,  Truth's  lamp  is  never  lit ; 
*The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting'  wit ; 

Reason,  disgusted,  flies  where  Humbug  rules, 
*  And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to '  fools. 

Tet  things  like  these  have  long  ceased  to  amaze  ; 

No  more  astonishment  can  Falsehood  raise ; 

'T is  grown  too  common;  Truth  were  much  more  strange, 

If  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Few  marvels  now  the  busy  mind  engage 

In  this  gold-seekmg,  gold-discovering  age, 

Where  Love  himself  forsakes  his  bowers  for  mines. 

And  all  our  fire-sides  turn  to  MaiImon's  shrines. 

I  used  to  wonder  at  the  strife  for  wealth. 

The  reckless  sacrifice  of  peace  and  health. 

The  tireless  treading  of  the  daily  mill. 

Incessant  work,  and  all  of  it  up  hill. 

But  that  was  when  my  years  were  young  and  green. 

And  through  a  glass  mankind  were  darldy  seen ; 

Since  older  grown,  distincter  views  I  trace, 

And  see  my  fellowHsinners  face  to  face. 

This  truth  I  've  learned — a  truth  of  sternest  stufl^ 

There  lives  no  man,  who  ever  had  envugh  ; 

Enough — the  horizon  that  forever  flies. 

Recedes  in  distance  as  you  near  ^e  skies ; 

Enough — the  rainbow,  whose  alluring  hues 

Fade  as  man  gazes,  melt  while  he  pursues. 
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A      COMMON      WOMAN'S      EXPEBIEKGE. 

A  WBiTEB  in  some  modem  ma^aziiie,  speaking  of  his  heroine, 
has  said :  *•  She  had  an  ideal  of  life  and  love,  as  all  women  have  ; 
but,  like  almost  all  women,  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  integ- 
rity to  cleave  to  that  ideal' 

it  is  a  truth*  He  was  a  subtle  student  in  woman  nature.  And, 
had  he  generously  added  that  woman  may  not  go  forth  and  search 
out  her  ideal  as  man  may,  and  may  not  openly  strive  to  win  it  as 
man  may,  we  women  would  have  read  his  words  without  writhing. 

I  live  in  a  quiet,  inland  town,  and  know  no  people  whose  histo- 
ries are  called  romantic  and  thrilling.  StDl  I  know  stories  of  com- 
mon lives  which  prove  how  difficult  it  is  for  women,  unless  they 
be  surpassingly  beautiful,  or  wealthy,  or  gifted,  to  obey  their  best 
impulses  of  action,  and  to  live  up  to  the  code  of  conduct  laid  down 
for  them  by  men  who  think  finely  but  have  never  suffered. 

K  Amelia  Hall  had  not  the  beauty  which  belongs  to  the  com- 

Elete  woman,  she  had  her  nature  and  her  peculiar  genius.  And  I 
old  it  is  the  most  poetic  order  of  genius  which  makes  home  a 
beautiful  and  happy  place.  The  painter  and  the  writing  poet  have 
always  exquisite  and  abundant  material  with  which  to  work.  But 
woman  (we  speak  of  her  in  common  homes,  not  of  her  in  a  palace) 
has  often  dingy  things  and  doled  supply  with  which  to  deal ;  but 
if  she  has  genius,  she  always  creates  a  place  to  which  man  comes 
for  rest. 

AU  women  are  said  to  resemble  some  flower,  as  all  men  some 
tree.  Amelia  Hall  was  like  a  rose,  one  of  those  roses  which  have 
a  centre  of  &int  star-color  and  single  circle  of  pink  petals  as  they 
spring  up  wild  on  road-sides  and  meadows,  but  which  burst  out 
with  gorgeous,  golden  hearts  and  prodigality  of  crimson  corolla 
if  they  are  transplanted  to  cultured  gardens. 

She  was  an  imglish  girl,  an  orphan,  and  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  her  unde,  a  rich  old  man  who  lived  in  my  native  town. 

I  think  it  is  a  trait  of  all  girls,  whether  gay  or  pensive,  to  tell  to 
each  other  their  aspirations  and  ambitions. 

^  How  often  I  remember  what  Amelia  Hall  used  to  say,'  re- 
marked a  ftiend  last  week,  recounting  to  me  the  &tes  of  various 
dreamers.  *•  While  some  of  us  hoped  to  be  poets,  and  one  a  queen, 
and  one  an  actress,  and  another  a  traveller,  and  many  content  to 
be  rich  men's  wives  with  splendid  wardrobes  and  jewel-cases,  the 
foreigner  used  to  sav :  ^  O  American  ^rls  t  None  of  you  speak 
of  your  homes  nor  of  your  husbands,  miless  to  say  they  must  be 
rich  and  handsome.  Hear  how  I  could  be  happy.  I  would  have 
a  home  in  a  village  of  white  houses,  wide,  cool  streets,  parks,  and 
many  gardens  and  fountains.  Half  a  mile  from  the  village  each 
way,  there  should  be  woods,  and  every  where  streams  of  water  and 
rustic  bridges.  I  wish  I  might  have  a  husband  dark,  tall,  fine,  and 
athletic  as  an  Arab  chie^  chivalric  as  an  olden  knight,  tender  iu 
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heart  as  a  gentle  pag^)  and  ^fted  as  the  Grecian  poets.  And  un- 
less I  can  have  sach  a  home  and  husband,  I  will  always  remain 
Amelia  Hall,  and  work  in  uncle's  dairy-room.'  I  remember  how 
we  used  to  laugh  at  the  English  girl  for  being  prosv  and  domestic' 

Until  she  was  twentj-fbur,  Amelia  Hall  waited  for  her  noble 
lover  to  arrive  from  the  picturesque  village.  She  was  content  the 
while  to  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  to  chat  with  the  rustic 
young  men  of  the  adiacent  &rms.  Until  then  she  was  content, 
sandalled  with  the  £ary  shoon  of  fimcv,  to  walk  in  the  folding  par- 
lors of  her  porticoed  and  balconied  rature  home,  to  arrange  the 
flowers,  pictures,  and  furniture,  and  at  twilight  to  sit  in  the  white- 
pillared  portico,  or  to  go  down  the  avenue  of  trees  and  watch  at 
the  Gothic  gate  for  the  noble  one  beloved.  As  firmly  and  coolly 
as  if  fdready  affianced,  she  refiised  offer  after  offer  from  the 
wealthy  and  honest  &rmers. 

At  this  period  her  uncle  lost  his  property,  and  then  his  wife. 
Then  they  two  were  penniless  —  he  an  invalid  old  man,  and  she  a 
poor,  poor  orphan.  On  her  twenty-fourth  birth-night,  as  she 
walked  in  the  orchard  as  usual  at  sun-down,  her  uncle,  lame  and 
querulous,  joined  her  and  leaned  on  hei^  arm.  She  saw  hope  on  his 
poor  old  face.  His  voice  was  cheery  as  he  began :  *  Well,  Millie. 
Feel  old  maid-like  ?  Twenty-four  tnis  minute  and  no  loser !  Is 
it  well,  lassie  ? ' 

Millie  smiled  in  her  subdued  fashion.  She  looked  down  at  her 
&oe  in  the  mirror  of  the  brook.  It  was  oval,  smooth,  and  deli- 
cately rosy. 

^  I  see,  I  see.  You  English  keep  well,'  siud  the  old  man  quickly. 
*  But  you  '11  alter,  lassie,  when  you  have  to  work  night  and  day 
for  bread  and  calico.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  to  get  these  two 
things  ? '  and  he  eyed  her  cunningly. 

*  I  shall  work  at  something  and  take  care  of  us.  I  could  teach, 
I  think,'  she  replied. 

*  Keep  school  for  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week  ?  Starvation 
wages,  girl.  It  would  n't  keep  us  both.  If  I  was  out  of  the  way 
it  might  do.  But  I  've  a  much  better  way,  Millie.  Old  Yale's 
son — the  one  with  horses,  and  chariots,  and  farms,  and  mills,  and 
houses — wants  you  for  a  wife.  He's  been  to-day  talking  with 
me  about  you.     Why  don't  you  smile,  girl  ? ' 

*  I  never  could  marry  a  man  Uke  George  Yale,'  she  said. 

^  He 's  the  comeliest  youn^  man  in  town,'  the  old  man  continued. 
^  He  'd  worship  a  IHtle  lady-hke  woman  like  you.  You  could  wind 
him  around  your  little  finger  easier  than  you  can  that  ribbon. 
He  '11  always  be  a. home  man.    Consider  him.' 

She  considered  the  stalwart  fiirmer  six  feet  high,  with  his  sun- 
burnt face  and  still,  constrained  demeanor.  *  I  dislike  to  think  of 
him,'  she  said. 

*  Consider  him,  I  say.  I  can 't  bear  to  see  you  a  slave  for  me ; 
YOU  '11  soon  be  a  miserable  old  woman.  Marry  him  and  have  a 
home,  and  let  me  have  a  quiet  room  to  die  in.  Yes,  I  've  heard 
the  girls  tell  how  you  was  going  to  marry  a  grand  taUdng  gentle- 
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man.  Bat  I  '11  warn  you  you  '11  live  a  disappointed  old  maid  if 
you  wait  for  this  &ncy  man.  Stop,  not  a  word.  Think  of  it, 
think  of  it,  before  you  make  a  vow,'  and  he  hobbled  to  the  house 
mutterinff. 

Instead  of  Fancy,  Reason  spoke  that  evening  to  Miss  Hall. 
*  Romantic  young  woman,'  Reason  said, '  do  you  know  that  you 
have  never  even  seen  this  man  whom  you  prettily  call  ^  mate  ? ' 
There  are  no  such  men  in  your  town,  and  I  assure  you,  you  will 
never  be  known  beyond  its  boundaries.  Better  accept  the  most 
eligible  offer  you  have  while  it  is  open.' 

^  But  it  is  not  in  me  to  guide  a  man  to  beauty  and  wisdom,'  the 
heart  earnestly  plead ;  ^  I  would  be  led  to  higher  summits.  I  shall 
only  ffo  back  mto  the  low-lands  if  I  obey  you,  for  I  know  I  am  in- 
finite^ superior  to  George  Yale  and  all  his  comrades.' 

'  Do  n't  talk  metaphysics  to  me,'  said  Reason  coldly.  *  I  had 
rather  know  what  you  think  of  working  day  and  night  to  support 
yourself  and  your  uncle  while  you  wait  for  this  fancy  man.  What 
do  you  think  of  your  old  uncle's  dying  in  the  alms-house  ?  What 
do  you  think  of  becoming  a  j&ded,  old  maid,  eh  ?  —  a  &ded  old 
maid,  at  whom,  if  he  shoiHd  meet  her,  the  great  gentleman  would 
not  look  ? ' 

Millie  sighed  wearily.  More  softly  Reason  contioued :  *  Is  it 
not  better  to  be  mistress  of  that  comfort-full  establishment?  Is  it 
not  better  to  give  your  poor  uncle  a  home,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
a  few  fine  sensations  ?  Would  it  be  too  much  for  his  years  of  care 
for  you  ?  Be  assured,'  Reason  concluded  in  an  awful  tone,  ^  be  as> 
sured  I  have  looked  every  way,  and  there  is  no  wonderful  knight 
on  the  road  coming  to  rescue  you.' 

Amelia  Hall  wiSked  once  more  *  sad  and  dow,  sad  and  slow,' 
through  that  porticoed  and  balconied  house  of  the  future ;  she 
paced  once  more  down  the  avenue  of  maples,  and  bathed  in  tears 
the  hand  of  the  prince-like  one  who  would  have  led  her  back  to  sit 
with  him  in  the  white-pillared  portico.  She  locked  the  Gothic  gate, 
and  brushed  from  the  mystic  sandals  the  dust  of  the  cool,  wide 
streets  of  that  lovely  viUage,  and  laid  them  away  in  a  lonely  room 
of  her  heart,  whose  doors  she  barred. 

Then  she  prepared  to  marry  George  Yale.  She  wore  no  sacrifi- 
cial air.  Her  old  uncle  laughed  like  a  boy  and  blessed  her  with 
tearful  eyes.  She  was  womanly  and  sympathetic  with  her  lover. 
She  interested  herself  in  his  roughly-told  plans.  He  lost  some  of 
his  ru^gedness  of  manner  under  her  touch,  and  a  little  poetry 
latent  m  his  heart  flamed  into  life  beneath  her  gentle  breath.  With 
some  pleasure  she  mused :  *  I  can  change  him.  May  be  my  life 
will  not  be  so  dreadful.' 

She  was  married  to  him,  and  smiled  as  some  intimate  friend  re- 
minded her  of  her  ideal  home  and  husband. 

In  beautifying  and  keeping  her  home  beautiful,  in  infusing  her 
delicate  tastes  mto  her  husband's  nature,  Mrs.  Yale  found  a  real 
and  womanly  pleasure.    But  she  ever  grew  pure  and  angel-like. 
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She  was  not  strengthened ;  she  did  not  develop  into  the  luxuriant 
douhle-rose. 

They  had  been  married  three  years  when  they  were  visited  by 
a  distant  kinsman  of  Mr.  Tale.  Stanwix  Mason  was  a  professor  in 
a  Southern  academy.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  also  a  tho- 
rough man  of  the  world.  He  was  like  Amelia  Hall's  ideal 
husband. 

Of  course  he  at  once  read  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  husband 
and  wife.  Then  he  noticed  the  lady's  still  blue  eye  kindle  at  a 
picture  he  drew  of  a  Southern  scene.  He  watched  the  veins  throb 
m  the  white,  swelling  temples  as  he  talked  on  in  the  picturesque 
style  which  characterizes  his  books.  A  temptation  glided  to  his 
side. 

He  saw  how  little  her  beautiful  arts  of  house-keening  were  appre- 
ciated by  her  husband,  (who,  though  he  did  love  nis  wife,  was  ex- 
tremely matter-of-&ct,)  and  he  dared  to  talk  to  her  in  this  wise  as 
they  sat  in  the  parlor  one  day :  '  I  think  you  are  an  exquisite  artist, 
Cousin  Amie.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  adoiiring  the  drapery 
of  your  rooms  and  your  vases  ever  since  I  came  ?  I  seldom  see 
their  like,  save  in  pictures.  I  can  read  dreams  of  yours  in  every 
bouquet  you  make  for  me.  Poets  compose  other  things  than 
poems.  I  know  something  of  your  nature  and  your  history  per- 
haps from  that  special  litUe  library  in  yon  white-draped  cabmet 
that  looks  Uke  a  chapel  where  a  lovely,  lonely  lady  might  go  to 
weep  and  pray.' 

*  I  do  not  know  why  you  talk  to  me  so  strangely,'  said  Mrs. 
Yale  coldly,  her  pride  starting  up  in  arms  before  the  locked  doors 
of  her  heart. 

'  Pardon  me,  fair  cousin,'  he  responded.  '  Become  acquainted 
with  me,  and  then,  if  I  am  worthy,  confide  in  me.' 

There  were  many  evenings  in  which  the  three  sat  together  on 
the  stoop,  Mr.  Tale  balancing  his  books,  and  the  cousin  reading 
aloud  to  the  lady  of  the  house  from  the  Greek  of  Homer,  and  from 
Shakspeare  and  the  Brownings.  The  young  wife  was  exhilarated 
in  the  new  atmosphere.  She  grew  say  and  beautiful.  Her  hus- 
band was  happy  of  the  change,  and  uie  guest  grew  more  genial. 

One  night,  when  this  cousin  had  read  and  talked  to  her  until 
she  was  bewildered  by  the  beauty  and  light  he  poured  upon  her 
soul,  and  when  at  parting  for  the  night,  he  raised  her  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  kissed  them,  and  murmured:  ^Poor,  poor  little 
Amie ; '  that  night  the  thrilling  truth  burst  upon  her.  She  was 
beloved  by  her  cousin. 

^Too  late,  too  late  I'  she  cried  sharply  as  she  fled  along  the  pas- 
sage to  her  room. 

An  hour  later,  Stanwix  Mason,  pacing  up  and  down  the  garden- 
walks,  as  was  his  wont,  saw  through  the  open  casement  Amie 
kneeling  by  her  bed-side  in  prayer.  He  saw  her  rise  serene  and 
kiss  the  swarthy  brow  of  her  husband.  He  understood  the  peace 
in  her  eyes  and  turned  away  with  a  thwarted  face.  The  next  day 
he  smilingly  bade  them  adieu  for  the  South ;  and  the  husband  and 
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wife  took  up  again  the  even  tenor  of  their  still-gliding  lives ;  the 
honest  husband  happy  and  contepted  with  his  home  and  wife,  liv- 
ing his  best  possible  life,  and  she  with  half  her  nature  in  chains 
and  darkness  —  her  greatest  happiness  that  she  has  made  others 
happy. 

And  multitudes  of  women  like  Amelia  Hall  are  called  cowardly 
and  mercenary,  while  they  are  reallv  brave  and  unselfish.  They 
are  true  to  what  they  deem  duty,  if  not  to  the  instincts  of  their 
hearts. 


T  H   B 


CHBISTIAN'S 


BBVBILLi. 


Wet  in  anffuish 
Dost  thon  UDguiah, 

CbriBtiaii  I  while  such  bbss  awaits  thee  t 
Whj  lamenting, 
Though  tormenting, 

Cometh  oft  the  foe  that  hatealhee  t 

jBSUBliTethl 

Strength  Ha  gireth 
To  the  soul  that  needful  prayeth : 

Lo  I  Ha  blesses 

Him  that  presses 
Strong  his  suit,  and  ne'er  delayeth. 

Oh  I  to-morrow, 

No  moro  sorrow 
Shall  with  awful  weight  oppress  thee, 

If  not  griering, 

ButbeBeving, 
Thou  wilt  ask  Him  to  caress  thee. 

Be  not  fearftil. 

E'en  though  tearful 
To  Him  now  thine  eje  nptumeth : 

Cloud-drops  lighten, 

Dark  souls  brighten, 
When  in  Heaven  His  glory  bumeth. 

Oft  His  finger 

Near  will  linser 
In  the  hour  of  death's  fleree  trial, 

Backward  tracing 

Shadowa  chasing 
Moments  graven  on  life's  maL 

Or  if  erer 

Life  must  serer, 
O'er  the  jawninff  grave  Ha  horers, 

And  the  spirit 

Takes  t'  inherit 
Homes  wfaero  saints  aro  guests  and  lovers. 

Child  of  Heaven  I 

Though  thine  even 
Ever  be  to  darkness  leading, 

Still  life's  zenith 

Star-lit  leaneth 
O'er  thy  soul  some  radiance  spreading. 
May,  186S. 


Hake  petition 

In  contrition 
O'er  thy  sins  the  past  inhnmeth ; 

For  thy  spirit. 

Through  Christ's  merit. 
See  1  in  future  gtory  bloometh  I 

Bright  suns  rise  on 

Thy  horison, 
And  thine,  though  veiled  with  warning, 

Joy-beams  catcheth, 

WhUe  it  watcheth 
For  the  promised  light  of  morning. 

Else,  and  arm  thee  1 

If  alarm  thee 
All  the  threats  of  Time  while  fleeing : 

Never  drooping, 

Never  stooping, 
Spurn  the  weights  of  present  being. 

Neither  weeping. 

Neither  sleeping. 
Be  thou  found  when  Chbist  ^pesreth : 

Seek  thy  pleasures 

Where  its  treasures 
Heavenly  Hope  in  wisdom  beareth. 

Ever  flffhting, 

Though  affriffhting 
Satan's  shafts  around  thee  rattie, 

Stand  thou  steady, 

Bold  and  ready — 
Drive  him  from  the  field  of  battle  ! 

For  \ih  gasping, 

God's  swora  grasping, 
And  thy  loins  girt,  keep  thy  station : 

Never  flying. 

E'en  though  dying, 
Wear  the  helmet  of  salvation ! 

Onward  ever  1 

Faint  thou  never, 
Though  thy  brow  be  dimmed  or  hoary ; 

Till  in  Heaven 

Shall  be  given 
To  thee  harp  and  crown  of  gbry ! 
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To  A.  0.  R :  Htuquier  Sprirngt,  \Uh  July,  1858. 

My  Deab  Fbibnd  :  You  ask  me  to  write  you  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  my  Impressions  of  Country  Life  in  Virginia.  How  can  you  make 
80  unreasonable  a  request  to  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  of  his  life 
has  been  accustomed  to  prose  in  three  volumes  ?  Had  you  not 
put  in  that  little  word  '  brief,'  I  might  perhaps  have  made  some- 
thing of  it.     *  Impressions  of  Country  Life  in  Virginia,  in  two 
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volumes  quarto,  by  etc.,*  would  have  been  much  more  in  my  way, 
and  woula  have  been  an  imposing  title :  but  a  brief  sketch  I  Good 
Heaven !  it  is  a  frightful  undertaking  I  Moreover,  there  are  a 
thousand  other  objections.  I  have  no  amanuensis  here  —  no  living 
pen  —  and  my  own  hand-writing  is  so  delicately  fine,  that  printers 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  discovering  whether '  Constantinople' 
means  *'  Eamtschatka,  or  if '  St.  Petersburg '  is  intended  for  ^  Sebas- 
topol.'    Beside,  where  is  the  story  ? 

*  ^rj  I  OoD  bless  jou,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Br ; ' 

and  what  can  I  do  without  a  story  ? 

Again,  consider  the  variety  of  phases  in  Virginia  country  life : 
the  farm  life ;  the  village  life ;  the  watering^lace  life ;  the  negro 
life ;  the  Eastern  Virginia  life ;  the  Western  Virginia  life ;  the  Pan- 
handle life  I  My  dear  friend,  it  cannot  be  done !  You  might  as 
well  call  the  history  of  a  Ring-tailed  monkey  ^  brief  tale.* 

Above  all,  am  I  not  the  laidest  man  in  the  world,  especially  in 
hot  weather?  It  is  true,  I  am  here  in  one  of  the  calmest  and 
sweetest  spots  in  the  world,  where  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the 
ffentle  but  well-marked  undulations  of  the  landscape,  sink  quietly 
mto  the  spirit,  and  dbpose  to  peaceful  thought ;  where  the  gay, 
musical  carol  of  the  '  miserable,  down-trodden,*  happy,  contented 
slave  gives  that  vein  of  thought  a  &r  more  calmlj-cneerfiil  turn 
than  can  ever  be  received  among  the  sons  of  toil  in  great  cities. 
True,  also,  that  at  Fauquier,  cool  shade  from  ancient  trees  can 
always  be  found  without  going  five  steps  from  your  cabin-door, 
and  that  a  delicious  breeze  plays  in  and  out  continually  among  the 
unencumbered  trunks,  while  the  fallow  deer  in  the  park  sport 
about  close  by,  as  if  they  wished  every  one  near  to  come  and 
sport  with  them.  True,  the  eye  and  the  ear  receive  nothing  but 
what  is  lovely  from  the  hand  of  Nature.  But  alas !  with  me,  this 
disposes  only  to  greater  laziness ;  and  it  is  in  the  din  of  cities  alone 
that  I  am  disposed  to  shut  out  horrid  sights  and  sounds,  by  the 
creations  of  fancy  and  art,  or  by  the  memories  or  treasured  stores 
of  the  past.  What  makes  me  like  this  place  so  much  —  far  more 
than  any  watering-place  I  have  seen  m  Virginia  —  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  Probably  it  is  the  shade  and  the  trees.  I  remem- 
ber, some  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  writing  a  little  piece  of  verse 
on  my  thirty-fifth  birth-day.  It  was  composed  —  if^  that  can  be 
called  composed  which  cost  no  trouble  —  in  a  fine  grove  of  well- 
grown  trees  standing  upon  clear  turf;  and  the  beginning,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  was  as  follows  : 

'Now  half  through  life's  allotted  spaoe, 

I  stand  upon  the  brink 
Of  Utter  days*  sere  autumn-tide, 

And  pause  a  while  to  think : 
To  think  and  ask,  of  all  that  I 
In  the  long  past  have  seen, 
What,  had  the  choice  been  left  to  me  — 
What,  what  I  would  hare  been  f 
Of  all  conditions  and  degrees,  on  this  side  of  the  flood, 
Oh !  make  me  a  king's  forester  in  some  old  shady  wood  1 ' 
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The  same  tastes  have  remained  with  me.  I  love  the  shady 
wood  as  well  as  ever ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  any  body's  forester,  let 
me  be  a  king's.  Not  that  I  would  imply  that  Fauquier  is  seated 
in  the  bosom  of  a  forest,  for  there  are  wide  fields  and  sunny  glades 
between ;  but  there  are  trees  enough,  and  those  well  enough  dis- 
posed, to  afford  shade  at  every  hour  to  every  walk.  If  there  be 
sfldamanders,  they  can  find  sunshine  enough,  Heaven  knows,  to 
warm  even  their  cold  natures.  For  my  part,  give  me  the  shade 
from  beneath  which,  on  ^  the  tall  eastern  hill,'  I  can  see  the  wide 
expanse  of  glowingjandscape  in  its  rich  harvest  dress,  and  catch 
sweeps  of  the  Blue-Kidge,  with  its  magical  and  ever-varying  gleams 
of  light  and  shadow. 

The  Rappahannoc,  too,  gliding  alone  in  its  fair  valley,  just  be- 
yond the  park-like  Toumament-ground,  ought  to  make  thought 
run  sweetly  on  along  with  its  flowing  waters ;  but  this,  with  me, 
only  induces  greater  idleness.  A  running  stream  always  does  so. 
I  am  inclined  to  sit  upon  the  bank  and  let  time  flow  with  the 
river :  not  without  thoughts,  not  without  fimcies ;  but  without  the 
energy  to  put  them  down.  Vague  impressions  of  beauty  and 
pleasure  come  over  the  spirit,  without  the  aid  of  Hachiz ;  and  the 
mere  lapse  of  pleasant  moments  seems  to  brin^  us  nearer  to  that 
Heaven,  where  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  glory  and  goodness 
of  the  Almightt  may  form  the  beatitude  of  those  wno  have 
served  Him  faithfully  on  earth.  Moreover,  the  comforts  of  this 
place,  the  absence  of  those  wants  and  necessities  which  afflict  one 
m  many  other  watering-places  —  the  scramble  for  a  bed  that  one 
can  sleep  upon,  or  a  dinner  that  one  can  eat,  or  a  pitcher  of  water 
that  one  can  drink,  or  a  towel  wherewith  one  can  wash  — leads  to 
the  same  lazy  result.  Delicately  fed  without  paying  the  waiters 
for  every  dish;  promptly  attended  without  feeing  the  servants 
beforehand ;  civility  amounting  to  kindness ;  and  readiness  instead 
of  dull  indifference,  render  these  Swings  'a  pleasant  land  of 
dro wsyhead,'  to  use  good  old  lazy  Thomson's  words,  into  which 
I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  enter  who  is  bent  upon  labor,  but 
where  the  spirit  freed  from  the  load  of  business,  or  the  mind 
absolved  from  the  load  of  care,  may  find  a  month's  Sabbath,  and 
return  refreshed  to  the  duties  and  the  toils  of  life. 

And  yet  you  ask  me  to  write  ^ti  brief  sketch  of,  etc. ! '  How 
can  I  do  it  ?  How  can  I  write  at  all  in  such  a  place  ?  The  only 
way,  I  suppose,  will  be  to  &11  into  the  old  strain,  and  make  a  pic- 
turesque story  of  it,  thus : 

^  One  beautiful  summer's  evening  when  the  movement  of  the 
gentle  waters  of  the  Rappahannoc  brought  a  sweet  refreshing  gale 
to  temper  the  heat  of  the  Jidy  sun,  and  the  over-hanging  trees  of 
the  lovely  vallev  afforded  shade  to  the  temples  of  the  weary  tra- 
veller ;  when  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  murmur  of  the 
doves  spread  a  pleasing  and  musical  tranquillity  around,  and  the 
slowly-moving  masses  of  li^ht  cloud,  throwing  blue  flitting  shadows 
as  they  passed,  gave  infimte  variety  to  the  fields  golden  with  the 
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wheat,  or  verdant  with  the  yet  immature  com,  a  solitary  horse- 
man  ' 

Stop :  that  will  never  do.  I  intend  to  make  some  capital  out  of 
that  solitary  horseman  yet,  if  it  be  but  in  favor  of  my  good-nature : 
but  I  must  not  bring  bun  in  here ;  and  while  the  pen  is  still  run- 
ning on  upon  the  paper,  I  will  try  to  give  a  few  of  my  impressions 
of  Y  irgima  Country  life  in  a  more  sober  and  solemn  form. 

YIBOXHXA      COUVTBT      I.  I  V  B. 
PLAIT  ATIO*       Lt  PB. 

HosPTTALriT,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  spread  over  the  whole 
United  States ;  but  its  form  varies  much,  according,  I  believe,  to 
the  different  races  from  which  the  adjacent  population  sprung. 
In  great  cities,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  much  true  hospitality  shown 
by  any  citizen,  unless  he  be  enormously  wealthy,  or  one  of  those 
benevolent  persons  who  loves  to  entertain  the  pertinaceous  drop- 
per-in  at  dinner-time.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  near  proximity 
of  human  beings,  like  the  approach  of  the  reverse  ends  of  mag- 
nets, produces  repulsion  ana  not  attraction ;  but  so  it  is.  The 
country  is  the  only  real  scene  of  hospitality,  and  this  is  very  general, 
I  might  say  universal,  throughout  these  States.  In  the  North, 
peopled  principally  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  Lollards  after 
they  had  gone  through  the  phase  of  Puritanism,  it  is  a  more 
square  and  angular  virtue,  sometimes  impinging  a  little  upon  other 
people's  rounds  and  curves.  But  still,  from  Maine  to  Connecticut, 
I  suppose  there  are  few  men  who  would  refuse  some  entertainment 
to  the  weary  way&rer.  In  the  &r  West  there  is  not  a  cabin  where, 
as  long  as  there  was  a  place  left  upon  the  floor,  the  traveller 
n^ifl^ht  not  lie  down  to  rest,  and  be  welcometo  a  meal,  if  it  were 
to  be  had. 

The  Virginians,  sprung  for  the  most  j^art  from  the  old  Cavaliers, 
retain  the  more  frank  and  profuse  spirit  of  their  race.  They  will 
in  general  eat  with  you,  dnnk  with  you,  fight  with  you,  or  let  you 
do  the  same  with  them,  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  To  them 
hospitality  seems  a  mere  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  ostenta- 
tion about  it,  no  parade.  Every  now  and  then  there  may  be  a 
formal  dinner-party,  it  is  true ;  and  it  is  possible,  nay,  I  think  it  is 
likelv,  that  every  one  at  the  board  feels  himself  more  or  less  im- 
comfortable  at  a  certain  degree  of  ceremonious  restraint.  But  the 
usual  course  is  qaite  different.  In  ever^  well-to-do  planter's 
house  there  is  a  dmner  provided  for  the  fiunily,  which  may  consist 
of  five  or  six.  Now,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  what  will  do 
for  five  or  six  will  do  for  five  or  six  and  thirty,  and  there  will  be 
no  want.  There  is  always  plenty^  though  perhaps  we  could  not 
add  no  waste.  There  is  a  lavish  abundance,  which  in  some  degree 
smacks  of  the  olden  time  in  the  green  island,  and  still  farther  back 
was  not  unknown  in  England.  The  day's  round  is  simply  this : 
all  rise  early;  then,  in  most  families,  come  prayers;  then  the 
ample  breakfiist,  to  which  the  household  drop  in  one  by  one,  as  it 
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Ruits  them  ;  and  then  the  separation  to  various  pursuits,  according 
to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  studious  man  takes  up 
his  book ;  the  sporting  man  shoulders  his  ran ;  the  mistress  of  the 
house  seeks  her  basket  of  keys,  and  puts  her  household  in  order ; 
the  master  or  his  sons  .&ro  out  to  see  tnat  the  blessed  labors  of  the 


plough  or  the  hoe  are  not  neglected  by  the  servants  in  the  field ; 
the  daughters  have  the  piano  or  the  song.  About,  or  rather  after 
noon,  the  visitors  begin  to  drop  in  —  sometimes  neighbors  and  in- 
timate friends,  sometimes  strangers  with  letters  in  their  hands. 
Then  comes  the  universal  *  Will  you  not  stay  to  dine  ?  Of 
course  you  are  going  to  remain  the  night.'    It  is  to  be  remarked, 
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that  Virginia  houses  and  Virginia  tables  are  all  made  of  india* 
rubber,  and  stretch  to  any  extent.  I  speak  of  coarse  of  the 
country,  where  you  are  not  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined » by  strange 
masses  of  brick  and  mortar. 

The  walk,  the  ride,  the  book,  are  often  varied,  it  is  true,  by 
special  business  or  amusement.  It  ma^  be  a  fox-hunt ;  it  may  be 
a  drill  of  volunteers ;  it  may  be  a  public  meeting ;  for  Virginians, 
God  save  the  mark  I  are  not  free  Irom  the  curse  of  politics,  or  the 
drudgery  of  self-imposed  and  often  infructuous  functions.  Beside, 
I  think  there  are  some  six  or  seven  hundred  elections  in  the  year, 
.  from  watchmen  up  to  Oovemors,  where  few  men  of  public  spirit 
would  fiul  to  exercise  the  inalienable  rights  of  American  citizens, 
even  were  their  devotion  to  cost  their  health,  wealth,  and  re- 
pose. If  some  wise  person  had  not  devised  the  plan  of  putting 
a  dozen  or  two  of  candidates  for  various  offices  upon  a  part^  ticket, 
the  poor  citizens  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  their  hves  but 
to  elect. 

There  is  no  lack  of  amusement,  however,  in  a  Virginian  country 
house.  Many,  indeed  most  of  the  countiy  gentlemen  are  well 
read,  though  not  profoundly  learned ;  and  the  character  of  the 
popular  mind,  discursive  and  expatiating,  renders  conversation 
lively  and  interesting.  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  fondness  for 
abstraction,  but  it  is  bv  no  means  carried  to  the  extent  which 
some  of  their  Noithem  fellowH^itizens  impute  to  the  people  of  this 
State ;  and  one  great  blessing  is,  that  we  never  find  that  tendency 
lead  to  discussion  of  Jree  grace  and predestinatian. 

Thus,  in  easy  toil  and  pleasant  amusement  pass  the  hours  of 
summer  daylight.  The  autumn  —  the  finest  out  least  healthy 
season  of  the  year  —  has  also  its  enjoyments.  More  exercise  can 
be  then  taken,  either  on  horse-bacK  or  on  foot,  and  life  runs  as 
smoothly  on  the  large  plantations  as  it  does  in  any  country  of  the 
earth.  True,  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  musqultoes,  and  every 
winged  pest  that  lives,  detract  a  little,  especially  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  foreigners ;  and  sometimes,  toward  night,  a  little  dulness 
comes  upon  the  march  of  Time.  But  then,  for  the  gentlemen,  at 
least,  and  sometimes  for  the  ladies  also,  come  the  'coon-hunt  or 
the  'possum-hunt.  Both  must  be  pursued  at  night,  and  are  iull 
of  sport  For  the  latter,  the  party  must  set  out  in  the  early  dark- 
ness.  Dogs,  gentlemen,  negroes,  all  assemble  at  the  house  or  near 
it,  and  then  forth  they  issue  to  the  spots  most  frequented  by  the 
cunning  vermin.  On  they  go  upon  the  darkling  path,  till  suddenly 
the  sharp  eyes  or  sharp  scent  of  the  dogs  discover  the  night-wan- 
derer, and  they  rush  aner  him,  tracking  every  step.  The  opossum 
does  not  usually  run  far,  but  betakes  nimself  speedily  to  the  first 
little  tree  he  meets  with,  id%er  he  has  found  out  that  he  is  pursued. 
Up  he  goes  to  some  thin  branch  above,  and  clings,  well  satisfied 
to  think  that  his  four-footed  enemies  cannot  come  after  him ;  but 
there  are  the  cunning  bipeds  too  upon  his  trail.  He  is  besieged 
in  his  fortress ;  the  little  tree  is  eitner  bent  down  to  the  ground, 
so  shaken  that  he  can  hold  no  longer,  or  out  down  by  the  blows  of 
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an  axe.  Down  flounders  Master  'Possum,  and  lies  <][uite  still,  as 
if  he  were  killed  by  the  &11:  not  a  sign  of  life  in  him  —  hands, 
feet,  tail,  all  still  —  on  his  back,  on  his  side,  just  as  he  fell.  But 
he  is  only  '  playing  'possum ; '  and  the  negro  gourmand  or  expe- 
rienced hunter  knows  the  trick  right  well,  and  Uiey  soon  carry  him 
off  to  grace  the  spit  the  following  day. 

The  raccoon  hunt  is  pursued  in  much  the  same  manner ;  but 
good  coon-dogs  are  indispensable,  and  the  chase  takes  place  in  the 
early  morning.  More  active  and  more  game,  he  gives  more  sport, 
runs  ^ter  and  fitrther,  and  when  brought  down  from  his  tree,  shows 
flght,  to  the  detriment  of  his  canine,  and  sometimes  his  human 
pursuers.  But  'Goon's  fate  and  'Possum's  are  both  the  same  in  the 
end,  and  the  skin  is  the  trophy  of  the  victory. 

But  a  Virginia  marriage  is  perhaps  the  highest  exemplification 
of  the  country  life  in  this  State.  Form,  ceremony,  are  abandoned, 
though  many  a  good  old  custom  still  prevails.  Friends,  relatives 
pour  in  from  all  quarters :  no  resard  is  had  to  the  size  of  the  house 
or  the  sort  of  accommodation.  Abundance  of  every  thing  is  found, 
and  if  there  be  a  defect,  it  is  never  noticed  in  the  universal  hilarity 
that  prevails.  Nor  are  the  rejoicings  restrained  to  one  day !  I 
have  Known  them  last  the  week,  and  the  whole  bridal  party  cross 
a  broad  river  to  renew  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  the  merri- 
ment of  the  preceding  day,  with  some  distant  friend  or  relation. 

But  enough  of  plantation  life.  We  need  only  pause  to  remark 
that  there  is  a  class  of  smaller  planters,  who  represent  the  sturdy 
yeomanry  of  England,  from  whom,  in  all  probability,  they  spring, 
:is  happy  probably  as  their  richer  neighbors,  not  so  learned,  but 
endowed  with  that  good,  hard  common-sense  which  is  the  best 
every-day  wear  in  the  world.  They  have  competence  and  ease,  if 
not  wealth,  and  most  of  them  feel  with  the  merry  statesman  who 
exclaimed :  '  Qive  me  the  otium^  hang  the  dignitcUe? 

There  is  another  phase  of  Virginia  country  life,  where  we  do 
not  have  riM  in  urhcy  but  rather  where  the  town  finds  its  way  into 
the  country.  Let  us  call  this,  Village  Life.  At  some  particular 
spot,  the  crossing  of  two  or  three  roads,  a  rail-road  a6p6t,  the 
passage  of  a  river,  or  the  neighborhood  of  a  tavern,  the  solitary 
house  takes  unto  itself  a  companion ;  another  and  another  follow. 
Then  must  come  a  store,  generally  furnished  with  a  vast  variety 
of  heterogeneous  articles,  such  as  hard  cider  and  buttons,  tape  and 
butter,  bacon  and  pins,  to  say  nothing  of  needles,  thread,  and  calico. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  little  store  of  the  most  commonly-used  medi- 
cines :  tincture  of  ginger,  hive  syrup,  and  castor  oil,  a  good  deal 
of  laudanum,  and  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  But  in  the  constant  mu- 
tations of  this  transitory  world,  the  store  is  found  wanting  in  some 
respect  for  the  needs  or  caprice  of  the  neighbors.  Mrs.  Perkins 
4leclares  that  she  never  can  get  any  thing  she  wants  at  the  store : 
*'  Really,  Mr.  Catskin,  who  keeps  it,  should  be  better  supplied.' 
In  the  end,  down  comes  a  rival  to  Mr.  Oatskin  —  'a nice  young 
man,  just  married.'  He  builds  himself  a  house;  and  the  new 
store  IS  greatly  patronised,  especially  if  Uhe  nice  young  man,  just 
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married,'  adds  the  faculty  of  preaching  to  that  of  selling  bobbin 
and  other  dry-goods.  The  place  becomes  popular ;  more  dwellings 
are  added  ;  the  tavern  grows  into  a  hotel ;  a  bar-room  gives  the 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  drunkenness ;  a  row  or  two  takes 
place ;  and  the  magnates  of  the  village  meet  together,  and  consult 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  They  are  not  at  all  ambitious :  they 
would  prefbr  being  in  the  village  condition  still ;  but  they  are  be- 
coming populous ;  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  souls  in 
the  place,  mcluding  women  and  children ;  something  must  really 
bo  done  to  keep  order;  and  nothing  can  be  done,  till  an  act  of  in- 
corporation is  obtained,  and  the  village  turned  into  a  town.  Now 
there  is  not  a  single  legislator  in  the  whole  State,  who  has  the 
least  objection  to  its  being  a  town,  the  moment  that  it  likes  it : 
but  a  mighty  fuss  is  made  over  the  matter ;  the  member  for  the 
district  is  mtrusted  with  the  passing  of  the  measure ;  it  is  brought 
forward,  debated,  argued,  speeches  are  made  pro  and  con ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  delighted  with  the  importance  attached  to 
their  bill.  At  length  the  measure  is  carried,  and  the  good  souls 
obtain  the  right  of  electing  their  own  officers,  regulating  their  own 
affairs,  and  managing  their  own  business  as  unto  them  seemeth 
good.  Next  comes  the  first  election ;  and  only  fancy  the  dignity 
and  satisfaction  of  every  man,  woman,  child,  and  little  dog  in  the 
ToiOfi.  There  are  eight  officers  to  be  elected,  seven  trustees,  the 
chairman  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  one  sergeant,  and  the  number 
of  electors  is  eighteen.  But,  alas !  the  contest  is  neither  fierce 
nor  exciting.  Good  Virginian  common-sense  comes  into  play.  A 
gentleman  of  hi^h  literary  attainments,  a  good  knowledge  of  law, 
and  a  house  with  two  wings,  is  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens  for 
mayor ;  and  after  a  proportionate  amount  of  mint-juleps,  the  very 
best  men,  probably,  who  oould  be  selected,  are  named  for  the 
various  offices. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  notice,  that  such  in 
Virginia  is  the  virtue  of  mint,  an  amount  of  brandy  which  would 
obftiscate  the  intellect  if  imbibed  in  a  crude  state,  is  so  corrected 
and  directed  by  the  salubrious  herb  as  to  acciminate  the  perceptive 
fiiculties.  There  must  not  be  too  man^  glasses,  however ;  and  who 
diall  say  that  too  many  are  not  sometimes  drank  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  election  has  been  going  on,  neigh- 
bors and  friends  have  been  pouring  into  the  town  of  Doodledum- 
ville ;  the  evening  shades  fall  round ;  the  bar  stands  invitingly 
open,  and  sundry  minor  offences  are  committed  which  might  call 
for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mayor ;  but  happily  for  himself 
and  the  public,  he  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  exercise  his  magis- 
terial functions.  But  those  functions  must  soon  be  exercised : 
municipal  laws  are  enacted,  municipal  taxes  are  determined,  and 
the  awful  face  of  justice  is  unveiled.  Now,  with  the  lady  of  the 
scales  and  weights,  as  with  other  people,  it  does  not  do  to  show 
her  teeth  without  biting.  Some  pubhc  assemblage  takes  place. 
Heaven  knows  for  what;  Mr.  Jeremy  from  the  neighboring 
country  gets  drunk — very  drunk — exceedingly  drunk  indeed. 
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He  beeomes  poffnacioiis ;  aete  m&yor  and  sers^aant  and  even  justice 
of  the  peace  mt  defianoe ;  he  draws  a  bowie-kmfe ;  cares  for  nobody ; 
iiwears  he  will  cut  somebody's  throat  —  no  matter  whose«  The 
mayor  is  determined  to  do  his  duty ;  he  will  have  no  throats  cut 
there.    The  sergeant  is  equally  determined,  and,  after  a  stout  but 


S^       / 


illdireoted  resistance,  Mr.  Jeremy  is  arrested.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  him  ?  Heaven  knows.  There  is  neither  prison,  cage, 
nor  lock-up  in  the  whole  place.  There  is  not  a  house  strong 
enough  to  keep  in  a  sparrow.  The  sergeant  cannot  keep  holdbg 
on  to  his  neck  all  night.  But  a  bright  thought  strikes  the  mayor. 
Luckily  there  is  the  rail-road  hard  by,  and  eke  the  tavern.    The 
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majror,  with  a  grave  and  determined  countenance,  walks  np  to  the 
dehnqaent  and  thus  addresses  him :  ^  Mr.  Jeremy,  you  have  com- 
mitted a  serious  offence,  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  town  of 
Doodledumville.  Yon  have  got  drunk,  and  misconducted  your- 
self: you  have  danmed  the  chief  magistrate,  cursed  the  trustees, 
and  assaulted  the  sergeant  The  majesty  of  the  law  must  be  vindi- 
cated.   Sir,  till  you  are  sober  I  shall  commit  you  to  prison.^ 

Then  responas  Mr.  Jeremy:  'Go  to  h — 11,  you  old  coon, 
(hiccup.^  Prison  I  I  should  like  to  see  your  prison,  (hiccup;) 
where  tne  devil  is  your  prison  ?  I  care  no  more  for  you  than  for 
that  nigger  boy,  (hiccup.)  You  »ve  stolen  my  knife,  or  I  'd  give 
you  four  inches  of  steel  medicine.  Did  n't  I  fight  in  the  Mexican 
war?  —  tell  me  that  (hiccup)  —  and  d  »ye  think  I  care  a  cuss  for 
you  or  your  prisons  ?  Where  's  your  prison  ?  You  han't  got 
buch  a  thing,  (hiccup.) ' 

The  mayor  then  replies  with  dignity : '  Sir  you  stand  committed  I 
But  as  the  whole  spirit  of  our  laws  reauires  us  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy,  I  give  you  your  choice,  wnether  you  will  oc  incarce- 
rated in  the  ice-house  or  shut  up  in  the  box-car  of  this  depot' 

Mb.  Jesbmy  :  ^  I  do  n't  care  a  straw.  Shut  me  up  where  you 
like,  and  keep  me  in  if  you  can.' 

The  box-car  is  judged  preferable,  and  Mr.  Jeremv  is  marched 
off  with  all  the  honors ;  but  alas  1  for  the  impotence  of  even  official 
will.  Mr.  Jeremy  had  not  only  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  but  he 
had  worked  on  a  rail-road,  and  the  next  morning  the  box-car  is 
found  empty,  and  Mr.  Jeremy  is  '  over  the  hills  ana  far  away.' 

Such  is  one  phase  of  Virginia  village  life.  There  are  others  and 
fidrer  ones  where  the  native  kindness  of  heart  and  true  Christian 
benevolence,  which  find  no  where  greater  room  for  exercise  than  in 
those  small  communities,  are  displayed  in  their  brightest  light.  I 
must  needs  hurry  on,  however,  or  &il  in  obeying  your  behest. 

The  negro  life  of  Virginia  differs  very  little,  I  believe,  from  the 
negro  life  all  through  tne  South.  In  return  for  food,  clothing, 
house-room,  medical  attendance,  and  support  in  old  age,  about  one 
third  of  the  labor  which  is  required  of  the  white  man  in  most 
countries  is  demanded  of  the  black.  He  performs  it  badly,  and 
would  not  perform  it  at  all  if  he  were  not  compelled.  The  rest  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  singing,  dancing,  laughing,  chattering,  and 
bringing  up  pigs  and  chickens.  That  negroes  are  the  worst  serv- 
ants in  the  world,  every  man,  I  believe,  but  a  thorough-bred 
Southern  man,  will  admit ;  but  the  Southerner  has  been  reared 
amongst  them  from  his  childhood,  and  in  general  has  a  tenderness 
and  affection  for  them  of  which  Northern  men  can  have  no  concep> 
lion.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the  law  to  guard  them  against  op- 
pression and  wrong ;  and  after  six  years'  rendenoe  in  the  State,  I 
can  safely  say,  I  never  saw  more  than  one  instance  of  cruelty 
toward  a  nesro,  and  that  was  perpetrated  b^  a  foreigner.  That 
there  may  stm  be  evils  in  the  system  which  might  be  removed  by 
law,  and  that  there  may  be  individual  instances  of  oppression  and 
even  bad  treatment,  I  do  not  deny,  but  those  instances  are  not  so 
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frequent  as  those  of  cruelty  to  a  wife  or  child  in  Northern  lands,  as 
displayed  every  day  by  the  newspapers ;  and  in  point  of  general 
happiness,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  alter  an  old  adage  and  say : 
*  As  merry  as  a  negro  slave.' 

I  must  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  iOtrther,  for  I  can 
pretend  to  no  great  love  for  Doctor  Livingstone's  Mends,  the  Mako- 
folos.  There  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  some  very  excellent  people 
among  them ;  but,  as  a  race,  the  more  I  see  of  them  the  less  do  I 
think  them  capable  of  civilization,  or  even  fitted  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

To  ^ive  any  general  view  of  Virginia  country  life  in  a  brief 
space,  IS  impossible,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  character 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  State  present.  It  is  only  to  be 
done,  if  at  all,  by  separate  sketches,  like  that  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  Virginia  viUage  in 
the  east.  £i  a  pleasant  pendant  to  that  picture,  I  may  give  you 
the  portrait  from  more  western  life  in  the  State,  furnish^  to  me 
by  a  friend  who  knows  well  the  district  of  which  he  s^ks,  pre- 
mising merely  that  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  stretching  nearly 
from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the  other,  is  one  of  the  richest  dis- 
tricts that  the  sun  ever  shines  upon.  He  may  be  a  little  prejudiced 
perhaps ;  for  according  to  the  old  Italian  proverb, 

'  Ao  agne  uccello 
Suo  nido  e  bello ; ' 

but  let  us  see  what  is  his  portrait  of 

TSB     VALLST     VABMSB, 

The  Western  and  Eastern  Virginian,  he  says,  differ  as  absolutely 
from  each  other  as  either  does  &om  the  New-England  Puritans. 
Their  lineage,  their  tastes,  their  habits  are  directly  opposite.  A 
Valley  fitrmer  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  yeoman.  He  has  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  having  derived  his  education  in  an  *  old  field 
school-house,'  from  a  stem  Scotch  school-master,  who  was  con- 
tented with  hammering  into  his  knowledge-box  the  three  great 
keys  to  other  knowledge,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  But 
though  not  learned,  the  Valley  fitrmer  is  shrewd,  sensible,  and  re- 
fined, with  just  views  of  human  afiairs,  generous  to  others,  but 
frugal  himself;  industrious  and  attentive  to  business,  but  fuU  of  fun 
in  ms  hours  of  leisure  ;  a  Democrat  in  politics,  a  Presbyterian  in 
religion,  and  a  colonel  in  the  militia. 

As  you  approach  his  residence,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  his  system  of  fitrming,  so  different  from  the 
more  slovenly  course  pursued  on  a  lar^e  Eastern  plantation.  His 
gates,  his  fences,  his  out-houses,  are  all  substantial  and  neat.  His 
bam  is  always  three  times  as  large  and  handsome  as  his  house.  He 
is  hospitable  without  display,  and  you  would  wound  his  feelings  to 
the  quick,  if  you  refused  to  accept  it.  His  table  is  loaded  with 
abundance,  and  almost  every  thing  is  the  product  of  his  own  farm. 
Even  the  liquor  which,  though  temperate  as  he  is,  he  presses  upon 
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voa  with  no  sparing  hand,  is  whiskey,  or  ^AppUJ'ack^  distilled  on 
his  own  or  a  neighbor's  estate.  His  dress,  too,  is  made  of  domestic 
cloth,  unless  on  Sunday,  or  on  some  important  occasion,  such  as 
court-day,  election,  or  muster.  On  these,  he  appears  with  a  well- 
kept  blue  coat,  glittering  with  brass  buttons,  and  surmounted  by 
one  of  those  immense,  stiff  collars,  which  belong  to  the  style  of  the 
court  of  George  the  Third, 

He  hardly  ever  leaves  home,  except  on  the  occasions  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  now  and  then  to  '  the  store,'  where,  with  a  few  old 
cronies,  he  discusses  the  crops,  the  weather,  and  the  news  from 
Richmond.    On  Sunday, 

'  Ay  church,  with  meek  and  anoffended  grace, 
Hu  looks  adorn  the  venerable  place.* 

But  the  church  itself  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  buildings,  in  that  part  of  the  Valley  which  I  have  in  my 
eyes,  is  built  of  the  native  blue  lime-stone.  It  is  large  and  substan- 
tial, and  has  a  great  antiquity  for  this  comparatively  new  land,  having 
been  erected  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  the  iron  work, 
the  glass,  the  sashes,  were,  they  say,  carried  across  the  Blue-ridge 
from  Williamsburgh  onpack-saadles :  and,  situated  just  on  the  edge 
of  a  noble  forest  of  oaK,  walnut,  and  hickory,  it  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  passing  traveller.  Here,  every  Sun- 
day, appears  the  Valley  &rmer,  to  thank  God  sincerely  for  bless- 
ings past,  and  pray  with  hope  and  trust  for  others  to  come. 

A  remarkable  contrast  to  this  quiet  life  of  useful  moderation  is 
afforded  by  the  watering-place  life  of  Virginia,  and  as  Virginia 
has  probably  more  watenng-places  than  any  other  of  the  United 
States,  this  sort  of  life  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  people  and 
the  country.  Some  people  go  to  watering-places  in  search  of 
health,  but  many  more  go  for  change  of  scene,  and  still  more  for 
amusement.  To  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur,  multitudes,  espe- 
cially from  the  &r  South,  have  resorted,  during  the  summer,  for 
very  many  years.  Doubtless  the  water  of  that  Spring  is  highly 
beneficial  in  a  number  of  cases.  I  cannot,  however,  tmnk  it  so  to 
all  who  drink  it ;  and  I  imagine  that  the  great  amount  of  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  the  gay  society,  the  fine  scenerv,  and  the 
pure  air  —  not  omitting  to  mention  the  enforced  hardships  which 
every  visitor  has  to  bear.  But  scattered  over  the  State  are  springs 
of  every  quality,  and  the  searcher  for  health  mav  always  find  some 
suited  to  his  peculiar  condition.  Not  so  those  who  go  to  the  water- 
ing-places for  amusement.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the 
daily  Ufe  of  the  Springs,  and  the  variety  must  be  produced  by  the 
viators  themselves,  and  depends  somewhat  upon  the  taste  and  ur- 
banity of  the  proprietors.  The  morning  walk,  the  conventional 
drinking  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  the  idling  through  the  hot- 
ter hours  of  the  day,  the  ball  at  night,  with  flirting  and  coquetrv, 
are  common  to  all  watering-places.  But  certainly  the  more  sub- 
stantial comfort  (the  good  food,  the  comfortable  rooms,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  servants)  varies  very  much.    The  most  comfortable 
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Springs  I  have  been  at  are  the  Old  Swab  and  the  Fauquier,  and,  as 
I  am  at  the  latter  now,  I  may  as  well  give  some  account  of  it  as  a 
good  specimen  of  a  Virginia  watering-place.  The  house  itself  is 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  I  have  seen  m  the  country,  large,  well- 
built,  with  spacious  and  lofly  rooms,  a  splendid  ball-room,  with 
large  ante-rooms,  good  parlors,  an  extensive  dining-room,  and 
chambers  such  as  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  gentleman's  dwelling 
in  the  land.  The  cabins,  too,  are  much  more  spacious  and  conve- 
nient than  at  most  of  the  Springs ;  and  then  there  is,  stretching 
before  the  eye,  down  to  the  very  valley  of  the  Rappahannoc,  that 
beautiful  open  grove,  which,  with  its  herds  of  fallow  deer,  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's  park  in  England.  The 
spring  is  one  or  sulphur-water,  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  cer- 
tainly poweiiul  in  its  effect ;  but  surely,  that  which  does  the  most 
good  IS  the  fine,  free  air,  the  morning  walk  to  the  well  or  the 
baths  in  that  octagon  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  grove. 

Afler  the  walk,  and  the  drinking  of  the  waters,  comes  the  break- 
fast at  one  of  the  innumerable  little  tables  in  the  dining-hall ;  and 
there,  every  thing  that  the  skill  of  excellent  cooks,  served  with 
quiet  but  unremitting  attention  by  well-taught  servants,  can  do  to 
refresh,  is  put  before  you.  Oh  I  the  mutton !  the  excellent,  tender 
mutton  !  would  that  it  could  be  had  in  Lower  Virginia  I  Mutton 
is  the  favorite  food  of  Englishmen,  and  a  literary  friend  once  aptly 
remarked,  after  a  visit  to  the  little  island  where  he  was  received 
and  feted  as  any  American  gentleman  will,  I  trust,  always  be :  They 
ouc^ht  to  call  my  countryman  '  John  Mutton,'  rather  than  '  John 
Biul ;'  for  it  is  only  when  he  is  very  much  provoked,  that  he  sliows 
his  horns. 

After  breakfast,  comes  the  stroll  again,  or,  better  still,  the  ride : 
and  here  we  know  no  impediments.     Good  saddle-horses  are  to 

be  procured  at  any"  time,  and  in  abundance.     Mr.  A is  never 

reouired  to  stop  till  Mr.  B has  done  his  ride ;  but  the  horae  is 

oraered,  and  the  horse  comes,  so  that  the  exercise  of  which  Vir- 
ginians are  so  fond,  is  always  at  hand.  Grames  at  bowls,  and  per- 
haps a  little  sleep,  diversify  the  day,  and  then,  with  the  shades  of 
evening,  comes  the  merry  dance,  with  the  best  music  Washington 
can  afford. 

To  quiet  and  sober  people,  whose  toes  are  neither  ^  light  nor 
fimtastic,'  conversation,  light  or  serious,  fills  up  a  part  of  this  time ; 
and  happy  is  he  who  is  permitted  to  hear  ttie  words  of  wisdom 
fall  from  the  venerated  lips  of  a  Taney — varied,  often  playful,  but 
always  full  of  that  quintessence  of  wisdom,  common-sense.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  the  name  of  the  Chief-Justice  in  his  favorite  retreat, 
I  cannot  but  remark,  that  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom 
the  United  States  have  ever  produced,  have  sought  to  wile  away 
their  leisure  hours  at  Fauquier.  ChiefJustice  Marshall's  cabin 
stands  nearly  opposite  that  of  his  ^reat  successor,  and  the  good 
taste  and  good  jfeeling  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Springs  has  left  it 
untouched,  though  it  does  not  altogether  harmonize  with  the  plan 
of  the  grounds,  or  the  luxurious  finish  of  the  other  buildings. 
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There  it  stands,  however,  with  an  empty  dog-kennel  at  the  door, 
and  brings  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  simplest  bat  most  acute 
of  the  great  lawyers  to  which  this  country  has  given  birth. 

In  their  general  outline,  the  amusements  of  Fauquier  are  those 
of  the  other  Springs,  with  all  those  advantages  which  greater 
shade,  and  proximity  to  Washington,  can  superadd.  One  can  en- 
joy one's  self  here  in  weather  when  there  is  no  enjoyment  any  where 
else.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  way  of  amusement,  which 
must  not  go  without  notice.  It  is  true,  that  what  is  called  the 
Tournament  is  not  confined  to  Fauquier;  but  where  can  such 
another  tournament-ground  be  met  with  ?  A  broad,  flat  arena, 
of  several  acres,  surrounded  by  high  banks,  shaded  by  embower- 
ing trees,  under  which  the  judges  and  the  spectators  sit,  would 
inspire  to  something  like  the  ancient  feats  of  arms,  and  we  might 
expect  to  see  the  lances  shivered,  and  the  helmets  dashed  away, 
were  not  the  age  of  chivalry  really  past.  The  tournament,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  day,  is  confined  to  one  of  the  minor  sports  of  the 
olden  time — mere  running  at  the  ring ;  the  amusement  of  novices 
and  pages.  Some  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  display  of  good 
horsemanship ;  but  the  really  attractive  part  of  the  scene  is  the  dis- 
play of  youth  and  beauty  beneath  the  green  boughs,  and  the  happy 
faces  that  look  on,  fondly  thinking  that  they  gaee  upon  the  sports  of 
those  chivalrous  ancestors,  whose  deeds  of  gallantry  and  daring 
civilized  dark  ages,  and  gave  the  sublime  to  wars  often  unjust  and 
barbarous. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  fnend,  given  you  what  you  asked,  a  brief 
sketch  of  my  impressions  of  Virginia  country  life.  Those  who 
know  it  better,  might  have  done  it  better,  and  the  only  value  it 
can  have,  lies  in  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  impressions  of 
a  foreigner.  Even  I  may  be  prejuaiced  ;  for,  when  one  has  re- 
ceived so  warm  and  heaity  a  welcome  in  every  house,  hard  must 
be  the  heart,  ungenerous  the  mind,  that  does  not  view  every  phase 
of  society  through  a  pleasant  medium.  I  would  fain  have  given 
one  sketch  more  —  that  of  the  militia>muster ;  but  alas !  I  nave 
never  seen  one ;  and  I  dare  not  venture  to  go  beyond  my  depth. 
I  remember,  in  years  long  gone,  when  I  was  a  mere  lad,  hearing 
inimitable  old  Mathews,  in  one  of  his  ^  At  Homes,'  describe  most 
humorously  the  scene ;  but  times  have  changed  since  then,  and  I 
little  thought,  in  those  days,  that  the  warm-hearted  kindness  of 
Virginians,  to  which  he  did  tall  justice,  would  ever  be  personally 
witnessed  and  eigoyed  by 

Yours  ever,  e.  p.  e.  j^mw. 


HUMAN       LIFB. 


*  Otm  life  is  but  a  winter's  day : 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away ; 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  rail  fed; 
The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed : 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day 
Who  goes  the  toonest  has  Ms  Isatt  to  pay. 
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How  common,  how  inscnitable  is  Death  I 

We  meet  him  every  day, 
We  see  oar  fellow-trayellera  by  the  way 
Resign  to  him  their  breath ; 
We  know  he  is  not  far  from  any  one : 
That,  ere  the  set  of  san. 
This  body  he  may  turn  to  lifeless  dost, 
fAnd  brief  the  longest  time  before  he  most  I) 
We  see  the  child  go  to  his  out-stretched  arm. 

As  if  it  feared  no  harm ; 
And  lusty  Manhood  render  up  his  strength. 
Beauty  her  rose-hue,  and  Old  Age  at  length 
Sink  at  his  touch  as  on  a  mother*s  breast. 
Death  ravages  and  pauses  not  to  rest. 
But,  present  and  familiar  though  he  be, 

No  other  mystery 
Rises  stupendous  to  the  human  thought 
So  veiled  in  triple  folds  of  darkness  wrought  1 

And  yet  the  Soul  has  seasons 

When  doubt-dispelling  reasons 

Ck>me  forth  like  stars  upon  the  vault  of  night : 

Has,  in  its  secret  sessions. 

Ineffable  impressions. 
Illumined  with  a  flood  of  tender  liehi, 
Making  the  very  grave  a  portal  br%htl 

Bven  as  the  bird  has  instincts  for  the  sky 
Before  it  dares  to  try 

The  empyrean's  slope : 

So  the  immortal  hope 
Lies  folded  in  an  instinct  of  the  Soul  t 
And  clouds  of  unbelief  may  oVr  it  roll, 
The  speculative  intellect  reject 
All  that  the  Soul  securely  may  expect ; 
And  yet  its  very  lifenspring  be  supplied 
By  that  most  precious  hope,  faithful  even  when  denied  I 

Were  it  not  so,  0  grave  I 

We  could  not  stand  so  brave 
Beside  thy  verge,  and  mark  the  narrow  room 

Where,  when  this  mortal  mould 

Is  motionless  and  cold  : 
It  shall  be  laid  to  help  the  wild  flowers  bloom. 

Were  not  the  Soul  upheld 

By  inward  confirmations : 
Refreshed,  inspired,  impelled 

By  heavenly  ministrations, 
Making  its  immortality  a  part 
Of  present  life — heart  of  its  very  heart 
The  dread  of  utter  death  would  surely  bo 
Itself  death's  agony! 
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Erer  to  righteous  souls  the  Toioe  divine, 
Above  all  doubts,  and  dangers,  and  alarms, 
Hath  whispered,  *  Peace !  the  everlasting  arms 
Are  underneath  thee :  cease  then  to  repine  I  * 
Nearer  the  voice  and  surer 
As  the  pure  heart  g^ws  purer. 
This,  through  the  long  procession  of  the  ages. 
Has  been  the  stay  of  prophets  and  of  sages : 
Without  it  Socrates  had  never  spoken 

A  word  too  true  for  Greece : 
And  Plato,  wanting  an  immortal  token, 

Had  lacked  the  sought-for  peace. 
But  high  beyond  their  blind  and  feeble  gropinga, 
Their  glimpses  and  their  hopings, 
A  fuller  measure  of  the  truth  of  heaven, 
QoD,  throuffh  His  seers  of  purer  eyes,  had  given : 
Heralding  Hm  whose  perfect  revelation 
Shall  make  His  people  wise  unto  salvation: 

Whose  word  celestial  spans 
The  seraph*8  duty  and  the  humblest  man*s ; 

Who  the  last  foe  o*ercame. 
That  we,  through  faith  in  Christ,  might  do  the  same ; 
Who  died,  that  we  the  life  divine  mi^t  live ; 
Obedience  to  whose  law  of  love  shaU  give 
Faith,  confident  as  sieht, 
And  asking  no  more  ught ; 
Who  to  the  Sours  eternal  needs  shall  bring 

All  its  progressive  destiny  can  crave ; 
Who  takes  from  death  the  sting, 
The  victory  from  the  gravel 

The  grave  1  the  bound  where  mortal  vision  ends. 
Which  faith  alone  transcends! 
Oh!  well  it  is  life's  mortal  goal  should  stand 
Where  Nature  decks  it  with  no  sparing  hand : 
'Mid  groves,  and  dells,  and  fair  declivities, 
Sacred  to  thought,  and  grateful  to  the  eyes ; 
Here  Meditation  fondly  shall  retreat, 
And  measure  every  path  with  devious  feet, 
Winning,  AMT^us-like,  new  power  from  earth — 
From  death  the  promise  of  a  second  birth  1 
Up  through  embowering  trees  the  eye  shall  glance, 
Where  clouds  are  floating  on  the  blue  eipanse  — 

Floating  like  sails  that  bear 
Returning  spiriU  through  our  upper  air ! 
The  oak  shall  wave  aloft  ito  varnished  leaves. 
And  waft  no  discord  to  the  heart  that  nieves : 
These  pines  shall  whisper  only  words  of  cheer: 

The  evergreen,  beneath  the  winter  snow. 
Shall  typify  that  inner  prescience  clear, 

Which,  underneath  all  thoughU  of  death  and  wo. 
Confirms  God's  promise  to  the  soul  sincere. 
The  little  Mayflower  *  shall  ita  head  uprear 
(Ere  yet  the  wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow,) 
And  make  the  sod  all  sweetness  where  it  lifts 
Its  flushed  corolla  through  the  melting  drifts, 
And,  in  these  woods,  ere  flowers  and  birds  are  rife. 
Preach  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  I 

*  Trb  ^piffeui  repent^  soiiMtlmea  called  the  ground-Iaarel,  alio  the  trailing  arbatos,  Is  known 
at  the  MayJUrtttr  m  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth  and  Kingston,  Massachusetts.  It  is  often 
foand  blooming  through  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  and  Is  remarkably  fragrant. 
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Then  shall  this  hollow  Tale 
Be  luminouB  with  glory  to  the  eye 
That  looks  beyond  to  immortality, 
Where  amaranths  bend  before  the  heavenly  gale ! 
Then  shall  the  soul,  uplifted  and  serene, 

Piercing  the  sensual  screen. 
Know  that  our  lost  ones  find  an  ampler  sphere : 
We  call  —  they  answer  not — but  they  may  hear  t 

And  so  shall  hope  be  quickened,  like  the  rose, 
From  roots  that  find  their  nurture  in  decay ; 
80  shall  the  sepulchre  itself  disclose 
A  path  all  radiance  to  diviner  day ; 
So  shall  we  see  in  Death,  as  he  draws  near, 
No  threatening  monster  with  an  upraised  spear ; 
But  a  kind  pitying  angel,  with  a  palm 
And  sainted  looks  and  calm ; 
Who,  as  he  beckons,  whispers  of  the  dear 
Departed  ones,  impatient  to  appear. 
And  lead  us  with  our  eTer-mar?elling  eyes 
Up  to  the  purple  hills  of  Paradise : 
With  whom  it  shall  be  ours  to  see  revealed 
All  that  the  mortal  senses  have  concealed : 
*  To  wander  through  the  cities  of  our  Qod, 

By  saints  and  seraphs  trod ; 
To  have  the  purpose  of  the  Ihtihitx 
Unfolded  to  the  increase  of  our  sight ; 
To  find  in  countless  worlds  for  evermore 
New  cause  to  love,  to  wonder,  to  adore. 


T     H     B       X     o     s     B   . 

Thi  Bon,  who  smiles  wherever  he  goei| 

Till  the  flowers  all  smile  again. 
Fell  in  love  one  day  with  a  bashful  BoM, 

That  had  been  a  bud  till  then. 

So  he  pushed  back  the  folds  of  the  soft  green  hood 

That  covered  her  modest  grace, 
And  kissed  her  as  only  a  lover  could, 

Till  the  crimson  burned  in  her  face. 

But  wo  for  the  day  when  his  golden  hair 

Tangled  her  heart  in  a  net ; 
And  wo  for  the  night  of  her  dark  despair, 

When  her  cheek  with  tears  was  wet : 

For  she  loved  him  as  only  a  maiden  could  ; 

And  he  left  her  crushed  and  weak, 
Striving  in  vain  with  her  faded  hood 

To  cover  her  guilty  cheek. 


YOL.  Ln.  19 
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SONNBT        TO . 

Thini  is  an  ever-chaneing  beautj ;  noir 
With  that  proud  look,  so  lofty  yet  serene 
In  ita  high  majesty,  thon  seem'st  a  queen, 

With  all  her  diamonds  blazing  on  her  brow  !  . 

Anon  I  see,  as  gentler  thoughts  arise 
And  mould  thy  features  in  their  sweet  control, 
The  pure,  white  ray  that  lights  a  maiden's  soul. 

And  struggles  outward  through  her  drooping  eyes ; 

Anon  they  flash  ;  and  now  a  golden  light 
Bursts  o*er  thy  beauty,  like  the  Orient's  glow, 
Bathing  thy  shoulders*  and  thy  bosom's  snow, 

And  all  the  woman  beams  upon  my  sight ! 
I  kneel  unto  the  queen,  like  knight  of  yore ; 
The  maid  I  love :  the  woman  I  adore  I 


HOMEWARD    BOUND    P  R  0  IC    CALIFORNIA. 

Dear  reader !  have  you  visited  CalifomiaY  or  listened  to  a 
truthful  description  of  a  trip  to,  or  from,  the  golden  shores  of  the 
£1  Dorado  of  the  world  ?  The  voyage  is  so  long,  and  attended 
with  so  many  annovances,  if  not  actual  dangers,  that  we  never 
think  of  it  as  one  of  pleasure ;  yet  one  cannot  take  a  more  profit- 
able tour,  if  desirous  of  learning  the  good  and  evil  of  human 
nature.  Many  travel  in  search  of  knowledge  the  world  over ;  but 
few,  however,  visit  California,  except  to  retrieve  a  ruined  fortune, 
or  in  search  of  gold.  The  Californians  are  also  proverbially  sel- 
fish, but  where  will  you  find  on  record  such  noble,  sdf-sacrij^ng 
generosity,  as  exhibited  on  board  the  ill-fitted  '  Central  America  ? ' 
Lioi^-hearted  men  perished,  that  those  helpless  beings,  the  women 
and  children,  might  be  saved.  They  did  not  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  as  on  the  'Arctic.'    How  great  the  contrast ! 

Now  turn  aside  from  this  sad  picture,  and,  in  imagination,  be- 
hold the  beautiful  Bay  of  San  Francisco  —  the  most  splendid 
harbor  in  the  world.  Before  you  lies  the  city  —  a  city  of  hills, 
thickly  studded  with  small  white  houses  —  the  whar&  Imed  with 
large  and  small  vessels  of  every  description,  receiving  and  dis- 
charging cargoes.  You  see  moored  along-side,  the  commodious 
steamer, '  John  L.  Stevens,'  advertised  to  sail.  The  effect  is  novel 
and  pleasing. 

The  day  of  our  departure  is  pleasant,  and  not  so  hot  as  you 
sometimes  find  it  in  June,  in  New -York.  We  are  somewhat  sur> 
prised  to  find  the  crowd  greater  than  usual,  and,  upon  inquiry, 
learn  that  a  number  of  those  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  have 
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rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  good  and  quiet  citizens  of 
San-Francisco,  are  to  be  honored  by  an  escort  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  and  sent  home  to  their  friends,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  return,  unless  they  aspire  to  a  yet  higher  honor. 

Time  speeds  on ;  the  hour  is  at  liand ;  yet  no  sign  of  leaving. 
The  crowd  increases,  and  every  body  begins  to  show  symptoms  of 
impatience  at  the  delay.  The  clock  stnkes  four,  and  a  loud  cheer 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  captain.  Soon  a  carriage  is  seen  driv- 
ing rapidly  down  on  the  wharf ;  out  step  two  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen,  to  whom  we  have  referred  \  then  another  carriage,  and 
another,  until  the  number  of  fourteen  completes  the  company. 
They  walk  in  silence  up  the  plank  —  each  one  under  a  special 
escort  —  and  several  of  them  ornamented  with  very  pretty  steel 
bracelets.  When  asked,  ^  If  they  will  sign  a  paper,  confessing  a 
perfect  readiness  to  come  on  board,  and  that  they  will  behave  pro- 
perly until  they  reach  New -York,'  they  give  ready  assent  —  who 
would  not,  with  the  pleasant  prospective  of  a  hemp-ci*avat  in 
view  ?  —  the  bracelets  are  unclasped ;  they  all  sign  their  names ; 
and  now  we  are  ready  to  depart 

As  we  move  out  in  the  Bay,  the  loud-mouthed  cannon  boom  out  a 
&rewell !  Now,  indeed,  we  feel  that  we  are  homeward  bound  1 
How  many  glad  hearts  throb  with  joy !  —  long-absent  ones  return- 
ing to  the  loved  home,  to  settle  down  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  rich 
reward  of  honest  toil !  The  husband,  perchance,  ^oing  back  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  darling  children,  to  return  with  them,  and 
cheer  his  humble  ranch  among  the  mountains.  All  seem  happy. 
The  view  from  the  glorious  Bay  is  imposing.  Telegraph-Hill  to 
the  left  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  surmounted  by  a  light-house,  while  beyond,  Angel  Island 
looms  up  to  the  height  of  nine  hundred  feet.  We  pass  the  Pre- 
sidio, and  are  soon  abreast  of  Fort  Point.  Passing  the  Golden- 
Grate,  we  see  Point  Boneta  and  Lobos.  On  gazmg  back,  old 
Monte  Diablo  rises  up  grandly  from  the  distant  waters.  This  is 
the  highest  point,  and  the  most  remarkable  peak,  of  all  the  coast- 
range,  having  an  elevation  of  almost  four  thousand  feet.  There 
is  a  curious  old  Spanish  legend  attached  to  this  king  of  the 
mountains. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of  confusion  on  board 
the  first  night,  and  the  ensuing  day.  If  one  happens  to  claim  an 
acquaintance  with  the  purser,  and  has  the  forethought  to  secure  a 
seat  at  the  captain's  table,  he  is  fortunate.  Not  that  he  fares  any 
better,  only  (aside  from  the  honor)  he  receives  a  little  more  atten- 
tion from  the  waiters,  who  dare  not  show  the  slightest  neglect 
under  the  keen  eye  of  our  captain. 

Among  the  passengers  we  have  some  singular  personages  ;  for 
instance,  a  strong-minded  woman,  well  known  in  our  city  —  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  glowing  description  of  the  lady  herself.  Next 
worthy  of  notice,  is  a  clown  —  some  think  him  '  a  joUy^ood  soul ;' 
he  is  constantly  displaying  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  every  one 
around  him.     We  have  an  Ex-Governor  —  a  real  Governor — not 
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one  of  those  titled  gentlemen,  whom  every  bodjr  dubs  as  *  Gk>v- 
emor '  or  *  Colonel.'  We  have  also  among  us  mifisionarieB,  phyn- 
cians,  and  a  worthy  divine.  Lastly,  those  fourteen  professional 
gentlemen  of  different  grades,  from  the  trifling  occupation  of  re- 
lieving the  pockets  of  loose  change,  to  the  accomplished  and 
talented  '  Faro  Dealer.'  They  are  genteel  in  appearance,  some  of 
them  quite  fashionable,  sporting  a  long  mustache  of  rather  singular 
ajipearance  —  a  long,  wiry  appendage,  with  a  graceful  curl  at  the 
end,  which  seems  to  serve  two  purposes — one,  the  adornment  of 
the  upper-lip ;  the  other,  to  keep  the  fingers  busy,  in  cultivating 
an  elongated  style.  Btit  as  they  have  signed  the  parole  of  honor, 
they  are  pennitted  to  mingle  freely  with  me  '  upper  ten »  on  board. 
The  keen  eye  of  our  polite  captain,  however,  takes  note  each  day 
of  their  bearing. 

It  is  really  quite  amusing  to  witness  the  drill  of  our  amateur 
Fire  Company.  Out  of  politeness,  we  ladies  must  attend,  as  the 
most  trifling  amusement  on  board  is  sometimes  very  acceptable  to 
break  the  monotony.  To  change  the  programme,  now  and  then 
the  fire-bell  rings  out  a  loud  and  startling  yet  false  alarm ;  the  cry 
of  ^  Fire ! '  is  heard ;  up  rush  the  firemen,  with  a  large  hose,  and 
most  manfully  battle  with  an  imaginary  foe ;  while  men  labor  hard 
at  the  pumps,  others  patrol  the  deck,  and  two  are  stationed  near 
the  life-boats,  with  drawn  swords,  to  defend  them  against  a  rush, 
until  thejr  are  lowered-  and  ready  to  receive  their  precious  freight. 
Sometimes  we  have  lectures.  A  strong-minded  woman  has 
^ven  us  one  on  Spiritualism :  she  is  not  only  an  enthusiast,  but  a 
strong  devotee  !  Our  clown  follows  suit,  but  lectures  on  a  graver 
subject :  '  The  learned  men  of  America  ! '  Only  think  of  it  I  On 
Sabbath-days,  our  ecclesiastical  friend  reads  that  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring  service,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  the  evening  is  the  most  charming  part 
of  the  day.  The  little  ones  have  frolicked  all  day,  and,  glad  to 
seek  their  resting-place,  soon  sleep  soundly,  the  noise  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  surging  of  the  waters,  soothing  them  with  a  sweet 
lullaby.  The  company  gather  in  groups,  some  promenading  the 
decks ;  others  smoking  segars ;  others  singing  home-baUads ;  but 
all  happy. 

Among  this  multitude,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  gentleman, 
who,  from  his  dignified  mien,  is  conspicuous  among  all  those  who 
surround  him.  He  is  well  Imown  at  home,  and  noted,  not  only 
for  his  wealth,  but  urbanity  of  manner,  and  genuine  benevolence. 
Many  will  recognize  his  noble  bearing  —  that  frank  and  beaming 
countenance,  on  which  the  soul  is  stamped  so  plainly ;  in  person 
tall,  well-proportioned ;  dark  hair  and  tboughtml  eyes,  that  light 
up  in  conversation ;  lofty  forehead ;  splendid  teeth  —  the  ladies 
pronounce  him  handsome ;  in  truth,  he  is  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men, and  numbers,  perhaps,  more  warmly-attached  friends  than 
any  other  merchant  m  the  mercantile  community.  Thanks  to  his 
great  generous  heart,  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  deem  it  a  pleasure 
to  contribute  to  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  good  or  others. 
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A  phrenologist  would  pronounce  his  head  worth  a  ^  king's  ransom.' 
He  abides  oy  his  friends  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report 
Attractive  as  this  portrait  may  be,  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  his 
character. 

By  chance,  it  is  mentioned  to  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  that  there  is  a  poor  bo^  on  board,  homeward  bound  to 
die.  Consumption  has  marked  him  out  as  a  victim,  and  the  seal 
of  death  is  stamped  on  his  white  forehead.  When  our  friend  first 
saw  him,  he  was  walking  slowly  through  the  saloon  toward  the 
deck.  The  sufferer  was  very  pale,  emaciated,  and  rather  shabby 
in  dress ;  yet  bore  a  respectable  appearance.     Our  friend  inquired 

his  history,  and  learned  that  his  name  was  Francis from 

San-Francisco ;  that  his  brother  had  come  down  with  him  from  the 
mines,  given  him  all  he  had  to  give  —  money  to  purchase  a  ticket 
home  in  the  steerage,  and  ten  dollars  in  gold.  His  means  did  not 
permit  him  to  accompany  the  sick  brother,  and  thus  they  parted ; 
poor  Francis  hoping  to  reach  his  bovhood-home  before  he  should 

frow  worse.  Gradually  his  strength  forsook  him.  Manfully  he 
attled  with  the  '  fell  destroyer.'  Sad,  very  sad,  grew  the  poor 
sufferer's  heart,  and  he  began  to  fear  he  would  die  alone,  uncared 
for,  in  this  crowd  of  human  beings.  Is  there  no  one  to  pour  con- 
solation in  that  distressed  heart  ? 

Mr.  A (by  this  name  we  must  desi^ate  our  friend)  saw 

how  fatigued  the  poor  boy  seemed,  and  kindly  addressed  him  ; 
proposed  that  he  should  go  with  him  to  his  state-room  and  lie 
down  to  rest,  where  he  could  enjoy  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze. 
The  sufferer  looked  up  in  perfect  amazement,  doubting  if  he  heard 
aright    As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  found 

a  real  friend,  he  sank  like  a  helpless  child,  and  Mr.  A obtained 

the  services  of  a  young  man  to  watch  by  the  couch  at  night,  and 
carry  him  in  his  arms  up-stairs  in  the  morning. 

We  reach  Acapuloo  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  evening,  enter 
the  harbor,  and  anchor  to  await  passengers  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  six  hundred  miles  distant.  The.h^bor  is  one  of  Ihe  best 
in  the  world,  protected  on  all  sides  by  mountains  rising  almost  from 
the  water's  edge.  We  gaze  with  admiration  and  wonder  on  the 
beautiful  landscaj^  before  us.  The  moon  shines  in  this  tropical 
climate  as  it  shines  no  where  else,  tinging  all  with  an  indescribable 
golden  hue  —  indescribable,  not  that  silvery  brightness  seen  at 
home. 

Yonder  lies  the  city :  we  hear  the  distant  shouts  of  the  natives, 
see  the  glimmer  of  hghts,  and  soon  perceive  the  small  canoes  push 
from  the  shore.  Hurried  preparations  are  made  by  those  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  vessel,  and 
once  more  step  on  terra  firma.  The  river  is  soon  dotted  with  a 
multitude  of  small  boats.  Strange,  discordant  sounds  salute  our 
ears,  like  the  chattering  of  monkeys  and  parrots.  We  are  greeted 
with  the  salutation  of  ^  Hombre  I  hombre,  boat ! '  '  How  much  ? ' 
we  ask.    ^  Hombre,  two  dime,  four  dime,'  is  the  reply — two  dimes 
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for  each  passenger,  being  the  usual  rate.  We  must  of  course  go 
with  the  crowd.  We  descend  the  ladder,  and  step  into  the  little 
boat. 

A  few  minutes  bring  us  to  the  low  sand-beach,  and  several  younj? 
natives  plunge  in  to  push  up  our  frail  bark.  We  permit  the  civu 
boatman  to  tidke  us  up  like  dainty  dolls,  and  place  us  on  the  dry 
ground. 

A  novel  sight  here  meets  our  view.  The  long  ranges  of  low 
adobe  houses,  tile-roofed  and  weather-stained,  with  latticed  veran- 
dahs in  front ;  the  long  line  of  booths,  exposing  for  sale  fruits  of 
every  description  —  cakes,  coffee,  and  specimens  of  their  handi- 
work, in  shape  of  cups,  curiously  carved ;  the  motley  group  of 
natives,  many-hued  and  &ntastically-attired ;  all  these  interest  and 
delight  us. 

The  fair  and  dark  Senoritas  have  their  hair  bnuded  in  two  Ion? 
locks,  that  hang  down  behind,  very  fancifully  decorated  with 
flowers  or  beads  ;  the  fiushionable  lady  wears  satin-slippers  without 
stockings.  Some  of  them  have  the  gaudy  ^  rebosa '  thrown  care- 
lessly over  the  head.  *  Saah  Senonta,  buy  ? »  exclaims  a  little 
dark-eyed  damsel  of  seven  summers,  holding  up  a  tiny  white 
muslin  bag.  We  inquire  what  it  is.  She  unties  the  thread,  and 
carefully  empties  in  her  dark  little  palm  the  most  beautiful  shells 
ima^nable. 

T%e  doors  of  the  queer  little  houses  are  all  open,  as  it  is  a  sort 
of  holiday  to  the  inhabitants  when  a  steamer  arrives.  In  all  of 
them  you  will  see  the  hammock  suspended  between  the  front  and 
back  entrance,  to  catch  the  cool  evening-breeze. 


TH.B         BftXDAX.. 

(hrai  in  a  qtdet  ooontrj  town, 
AU  in  the  month  of  May,  • 

Two  loven  dreamt  the  sweet  old  dream 
That  haunts  the  world  for  aye. 

Bat  oft  did  the  lilac  droop  its  plumes, 

And  the  sumach  leaf  turn  red. 
Oft  was  New-Sngland  wrapt  in  snow 

Ere  the  patient  pair  were  wed. 

Time  came,  and  the  bridal  roeet  blew, 

And  the  robins  sang  like  mad. 
And  the  UtUe  brown  rabbits  leapt  in  the  Md, 

And  the  snmmer>time  was  gUbd  I 


LITERARY      NOTICE 


Two    HiLuovs.    By  William  Allah  Butlbb.    New -York:    D.   Applvtoh  ahd 
CoxpANT,  846  and  848  Broadway. 

The  popular  author  of  *  Nothing  to  Wear*  has  presented  the  puhlic  an  epic 
of  ninety  pages  in  heroic  verse,  full  of  trenchant  satire  upon  the  follies  of  the 
day,  and  espedally  those  characteristic  of  New-Tork  society.  The  metre  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  subject  than  the  tripping  dactyls  of  *  Nothing  to  Wear,* 
enabling  the  author  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  pa- 
thetic and  the  ludicrous.  A  genial  play  of  humor  and  polished  inyective  are 
alike  indispensable  to  the  satirist ;  and  in  these  qualities  no  American  poet 
ezcds  Mr.  Butlbb,  if  indeed  any  one  equals  him.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
certain  magnificent  Firkin,  who  rgoiced  in  the  possession  of  Two  Millions,  a 
merchant  of  renown,  whose  name  was  a  luminous  act  of  credit,  and  whoee 
praise  was  in  aU  the  banks.    His  portrait  is  drawn  in  a  few  burning  couplets : 

'  Ik  his  principality, 

Worse  than  high  treason  was  all  liberality ; 

Ko  ray  of  bounty,  with  nnselflah  cheer. 

Threw  its  brisht  beam  across  that  dark  fh>ntier, 

Where  erery  fiiendly  grace  of  heart  or  hand 

Was  seised  and  forfeited  as  contraband. 

Tou  read  it  in  his  eye,  doll,  dark,  and  stem. 

Which  clutched  the  light,  but  grudged  a  kind  return, 

In  ffenial  glances,  throuffh  the  open  day, 

Ana  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  turned  away. 

His  hard,  sauare  features,  like  an  iron  safe. 

Locked  in  his  thoughts;  no  chance,  unnoted  waif 

Of  fugitive  feeling,  unawares  betrayed 

The  inner  man,  or  mental  stock  in  trade. 

The  portly  figure,  with  its  solvent  air. 

Proclaim^  to  all  the  world  the  Millionaire, 

His  purse  and  ^non  both  at  fullest  length. 

And  even  the  higher  law  which  he  obeyed, 

With  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength, 

To  love  his  maker,  for  he  was  sklp-madb  ! 

Self-made,  self-trained,  self-willed,  self-satisfied, 

He  was,  himself  his  daily  boast  and  pride  : 

His  wealth  was  all  his  own ;  had  he  not  won  it 

With  his  own  cunning  skill  ?    There  shone  upon  it 

No  grateful  memories  of  another's  toil, 

Xo  flowers  of  friendship  graced  its  sandy  soll^ 
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No  ties  ancMtrml  linked  it  with  the  jiast, 
As  in  hit  hard,  dose  hands  he  held  it  tast. 


'  He  had  a  coat  of  anna,  a  yeij  grand  one. 
Bran-new  besides,  and  not  a  second-hana  one ; 
A  coat  of  many  colors  and  deTices, 
One  of  the  kind  which  bring  the  highest  prices, 
Bouffht  at  a  Heraldry  slop-shop,  where  tbej  take 
One^  measure  for  sach  coats  of  ererj  make, 
And  give  the  pick  of  all  the  crests  and  quarterings 
Of  ancient  Barons,  famous  for  their  slaughterings, 
And  modem  Dukes,  famous —  for  nothing  at  all. 
With  points  and  bars  and  bearia^,  great  and  small, 
Lions  and  unicorns,  and  beasts  with  wings, 
And  all  the  sinister  bends  of  all  the  kings. 
To  pay  his  way,  he  thought  he  scarce  could  miss, 
Into  the  best  society,  with  this 
Depreciated  scrip  of  sham  gentility ; 
And,  really,  the  artist  showed  a  great  facility 
In  cleTerly  managing  to  put  as  much  on. 
As  could  be  crowded  upon  one  escutcheon : 
Instead  of  flaming  shield,  with  fancy  pattern, 
And  golden  gules,  bright  as  the  rin^s  of  Saturn, 
He  chose  a  Silver  Dollar,  freshly  minted. 
And  with  bold  touches  and  desi^s  unstinted. 
Traced  with  all  manner  of  mystical  IVee-masonry, 
ICade  it  a  rampant,  atyliah  hit  of  blazonry. 


'His  creed  was  simple  as  a  creed  could  be, 
FiKKiv  beliered  in  things  that  he  could  see ; 
Thinss  that  were  palpable  to  sight  and  touch, 
That  ne  could  measure  by  the  test  'how  much,' 
And  grasp  securely  in  his  mental  clutch. 
He  had  a  lively  faith  in  the  Five  Senses, 
They  never  cheated  him  with  false  pretences. 
Nor  put  him  off  to  doubtful  evidences : 
These  and  his  mother  wit  were  all  his  liKbt-<« 
What  could  be  safer  than  to  walk  bv  siffhtt 
'  He  had  been  young,  and  now  was  old,'  he 
*  But  never  had  he  seen  the  self-made  man 


'  He  had  been  young,  and  now  was  old,'  he  said, 

*  But  never  had  he  seen  the  self-made  man 
Forsaken,  nor  his  children  beggioK  bread. 
Provided  they  pursued  their  fathers  plan, 
All  through  their  lives,  as  he  himself  had  done, 
And  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  Number  Onel ' 
A  golden  rule,  FiBKiir  had  early  learned. 
And  every  hour  to  (jpood  advantage  turned : 
This,  and  such  precious  maxims  as  abounaed 
In  that  pure  word  of  riches,  wisdom,  health, 
According  to  poor  Richabd,  as  expounded 
By  Doctor  Fbavkliv,  in  his  Way  to  WeaUhf 
Served  him  for  law  and  gospel  and  tradition, 
And  he  himself  their  luminous  exposition. 
These  were  the  fiscal  lights,  in  whose  clear  ray 
He  could  divide  the  Universe,  straightway. 
Into  the  things  that  would  and  would  n't  pay. 
By  these  he  steered  through  all  the  straits  of  trade, 
Where  something  must  be  risked,  or  nothing  made ; 
These  oft  through  Wall-street,  with  its  reefs  and  rooks. 
And  phantom  ventures,  launched  from  fancy  stocks. 
Had  Drought  him  safe  from  many  a  hazard  rash, 
His  compass — caution,  and  his  pole-star — cash. 


'It  was  his  boast,  he  never  lost  a  penny, 
And  the  old  bov,  the  brokers  would  repeat, 
Was  quite  the  keenest  shaver  in  the  street 
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Thns  aotire  practice  kept  his  faith  ali?e, 
Faith  in  himaelf  and  in  the  senses  five, 
The  almighty  Dollar,  and  its  powers  incessant, 
In  ready  moner  and  a  paying  Present; 
However  fair,  he  trusted  no  futurity 
Which  could  not  give  collateral  security ; 
Some  men,  he  knew,  believed,  at  least  professed, 
Faith  in  hereafters,  which  they  dimly  guessed  : 
The  substance,  he  preferred,  of  things  possessed ! 

'  And  yet,  he  seemed  devout :  without  much  search, 
Tou  might  have  found,  on  any  Sunday  morning, 
His  Tisible  coach  outside  the  visible  cnurch, 
With  green  and  sold  its  sacred  front  adorning. 
A  fforgeons  coachman,  somewhat  flushed  with  sherry, 
A  footman,  portly  with  perpetual  dinners. 
Waited,  while  Firkin  in  the  sanctuary. 
With  many  other  *  miserable  sinners,' 
Cushioned  the  carnal  man  in  drowsy  pews, 
Dozed  over  gilt-edged  rubric,  prayer  and  psalter, 
Rose  with  the  music,  looked  with  liberal  views 
On  prima  donnas,  never  known  to  falter 
In  chant  or  solo,  nymn.  or  anthem  splendid. 
And  still  enchanting  when  the  chant  was  ended ; 
Then  sat  or  knelt,  grave  as  the  altar  bronzes. 
And  went  througn  all  the  usual  responses. 


'  His  politics  took  on  the  Neutral  tints, 
A  safe  complexion  for  a  Merchant  Prince, 
Who  valued  Government  for  its  protection 
To  wealth  and  capital  against  insurrection. 
He  thought  that  legislation  should  be  planned, 
And  the  ^eat  Ship  of  State  equipped  and  manned^ 
Solely  with  reference  to  the  property  owners. 
Those  cabin-passengers,  our  American  Peerage ; 
While  you  and  I,  and  other  luckless  Jokahs, 
Who  work  the  ship,  or  suffer  in  the  steerage. 
He  reckoned  danserous  chaps,  who  raised  the  gales 
Which  roared  and  rattled  through  the  spars  and  sails. 
As  for  the  rest,  his  hate  was  warm  and  hearty. 
Against  all  poUticiana  and  each  party. 
No  club  or  council  held  him  in  communion  ; 
No  doubtftil  canvass  lured  him  into  bets ; 
He  never  even  helped  to  save  the  Union, 
Or  to  pay  off  our  greatest  Statesman's  debts ; 
Those  fields  of  Golden  Cloth,  on  which.  His  said. 
The  Wall-street  heroes  very  often  bled  1 ' 

Firkin  was  childless.  His  wifb  drooped  and  died ;  but  before  her  death, 
had  adopted  an  orphan  child,  whom  the  MilHonairG  determined  in  good  time 
to  marry  to  some  Bank-Director : 

'8n  was  a  fair  New-Bngland  maiden,  bom, 
Not  where  broad  fields  of  yellow  wheat  and  com 
Through  sun-lit  valleys  wave,  and  gayly  tinge 
The  quiet  homesteads  with  their  golden  fringe. 
While  Nature  blends  their  warm  and  genial  lush 
In  girlhood's  budding  slow  and  virgin  blush ; 
Nor  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  distant  North, 
Where,  from  the  unfenoed  forests  gushinj^  forth, 
O'er  rocky  beds,  sweep  the  swift  mountain-streams. 
Whose  sparkling  torrent,  as  it  leaps  and  gleams. 
Is  kindred  to  the  keener  flash  that  beams 
Ttom  laughing  eves  on  pure  unsullied  faces. 
While,  like  the  Naiads,  crowned  with  fiibled-gOMses, 
They  haunt  and  gladden  those  dark  maple  shades. 
Our  fiurer  wood-nymphs,  the  Green-Mountain  maids  t 
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Bat  on  the  Eastern  shore,  where  the  wftres  breek 
On  rockj  headlands,  and  the  night-winds  wake 
The  mournfnl  echoes  of  the  forest  pines. 
Which  stretch  along  the  coast  their  drearjr  lines; 
And  the  sea-breexes,  as  thej  come  and  go, 
On  beantj's  cheek  haye  left  a  deeper  glow, 
And  the  eje  kindles  like  some  far-off  ship, 
Stmck  with  a  sudden  sanbeam,  and  the  up 
Wears  the  sad  smile  of  those  whose  calmer  moods 
Are  nursed  hj  Ocean  sands  and  solitudes  t ' 

Rachel  is  spunied  fitnn  the  door,  and  retires  to  a  misenible  garret  where,  in 
time,  she  is  discoyered  by  FiRcm,  when  looking  after  his  tardy  tenants. 
Want  of  space  predades  farther  extracts,  but  the  supposed  death  of  the  heart- 
stricken  ndllionaire  with  the  torn  will  in  his  hands,  the  premature  quarrd  of 
the  heirs,  the  watching  of  Rachel  by  the  lonely  bed-side^  and  Fibkie's  return 
to  life,  and  the  tenderness  with  whidi  he  afterward  cherishes  the  loTely  and 
&ithful  being  he  had  driren  from  his  door ;  these  and  many  other  toudiing 
as  well  as  ludicrous  incidents  woven  into  the  plot^  haye  brought  out  the  best 
qualities  of  the  gifted  author. 


Tn  DiTTCH  AT  THi  5oBfH  PoLi,  AVD  THi  DuTCH  IS  MAiva :  %  Paper  read  before  the  Naw- 
YonK  HisToucAL  Sooinr.    By  J.  Watts  Dk  Pktstkb.    roughkeepsie :  Press  of 

PlATT  AMD  SCHSAM. 

The  excellent  pamphlet,  briefly  noticed  in  our  July  number,  upon  *  The 
Dutch  Battle  of  the  Baltic,'  by  the  author  of  the  production  before  us,  will 
insure  for  it  attention,  and  its  perusal  will  secure  for  it  deserved  praise.  Mr. 
Db  Fetsteb  says  truly,  (and,  after  all,  the  statement  is  a  gratifying  one,  al- 
though tardily  made  true,)  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  awakened  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  marvdlous  deeds, 
stirring  enterprise,  and  indomitable  spirit,  which  actuated  that  ^orious  little 
nation,  (he  Netherlanders,  or  Hollanders,  in  establishing  their  independence. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  how  much  of  the  world's  progress  is  due  to  thdr  ex- 
ample, and  the  practice  of  every  manly  virtue.  In  the  course  of  their  attempts 
in  the  Polar  Seas,  they  found  their  way  to  our  Atlantic  border,  and  thus  be- 
came aware  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the  rich  lumber  districts  of  Maine ; 
and  made  several  attempts,  by  peaoeftil  colonization  and  by  force  of  arms,  to 
place  tiiemselves  in  a  position  to  share  the  prolific  fisheries ;  the  unsurpassed 
masting  and  lumbering  fiualities ;  and,  at  that  time,  the  rich  fur-trade  aflforded 
along  tihe  coasts  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  Maine,  then 
the  province  of  Acadie.  It  would  seem  that  the  Hollanders  were  among  the 
earliest  colonists  of  Maine,  and  at  one  time  displayed  thdr  ensigns,  victorious 
in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  at  more  than  one  point  of  that  then  re- 
mote provinoa  Hendrick  Hudsoe,  before  he  landed  *  hereaway,'  scn^)ed  his 
keel  on  the  shores  of  the  Penobscot,  and  remained  a  week  in  that  bay,  cutting 
and  *  stepping '  a  new  fore-mast,  repairing  his  rigging,  damaged  by  previous 
tempestuous  voyaging,  and  holding  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
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nativeB.  And  thirteen  years  before  this,  Basektz,  another  indomitable  Hol- 
lander, d^ed  the  terrors  of  a  polar  winter,  and  planted  the  blue,  white,  and 
orange  stripes  of  the  United  Provinces  on  Spitzbergen,  the  most  northern 
group  of  Eur<^)ean  islands,  and  on  Gape  Desire,  the  almost  inaccessible  ex- 
tremity of  Novaia  ZemHa.  To  Barbntz  is  conceded  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  winter  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Polar  cold :  deprived  of  every  com- 
fort which  could  have  ameliorated  the  sojourn;  dependent  even  for  vital 
warmth  on  the  fires  which  are  kindled  in  an  indomitable  heart ;  and  uncheered 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  by  the  sight  ofj  or  intercourse  with,  any  human 
visitaf&  Our  lamented  Kanb  often  refm  to  this  early  Dutch  navigator  and 
explorer,  and  always  in  terms  of  admiration  and  praise.  The  reader  of  the 
beloved  explorer's  narrative  may  perhaps  recall  this  passage:  *Barbntz*s 
men,  seventeen  in  number,  broke  down  during  the  trials  of  the  winter,  and 
three  died,  just  as  of  our  eighteen  three  had  gone.  He  abandoned  his  vessel 
as  we  had  abandoned  ours,  took  to  his  boats,  and  escaped  along  the  Lapland 
coast  to  lands  of  Norwegian  civilization.  We  had  embariced  with  sledge  and 
boat  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  We  had  the  longer  journey,  and  the  more 
diflicult,  before  us.  He  lost,  as  we  had  done,  a  cherished  comrade  by  the  way- 
side :  and,  as  I  thought  of  this  dosing  resemblance  in  our  fortunes  also,  my 
mind  left  but  one  part  oi  the  paralld  incomplete  —  Bareniti  himself  perished. 
Dr.  Kakb  gives  Barbntz  the  credit  of  having  foreshadowed,  to  some  extent,  by 
actual  discovery,  an  open  sea,  or  basin,  near  the  Pole.  It  is  established,  to  the 
satisfiiction  of  authentic  writers,  that  the  old  HoUandish  ship-masters  pene- 
trated through  icy  barriers  beyond  the  eighty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  to 
within  twenty  nules  of  the  North  Pole  itself  Connected  with  an  Arctic  ex- 
pe^tion  whidi  sailed  from  Holland  in  1594,  the  following  anecdote  is  related : 

'  OxB  incident  of  this  voyage  is  so  amusing,  that  it  is  well  worthy  repetition  here. 
Although  beaten  in  a  pitched  batUe  against  the  sea-horses  or  sea-cows,  at  the  Orange 
isles,  the  Hollanders  appear  to  have  had  bnt  little  conception  of  the  ferocity  and 
power  of  the  Polar  bear :  one  of  which,  having  been  wounded,  they  succeeded  in 
noosing,  in  the  idea  of  leading  him  about  like  a  dog ;  and  eventually  carrying  him  back 
as  a  trophy  to  Holland.  They  found,  however,  that  they  had  caught  a  Tartar;  for 
the  furious  animal  not  only  routed  the  party,  but  boarded  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  their  boat  Luckily  for  them,  his  noose  became  entangled  in  the  iron  work 
about  the  rudder :  and  the  crew,  who  had  been  actually  driven  over  the  bows,  pre- 
ferring  to  trust  themselves  rather  to  the  mercy  of  the  icy  sea,  than  to  the  jaws  and 
daws  of  the  monster,  finding  him  oau|^t,  mustered  coorage,  fell  upon  him  in  a  body, 
and  dispatched  him.' 

The  danger  and  suffering  experienced  by  Barbntz  and  his  men,  when  driven 
into  a  small  Arctic  haven,  now  known  as  *  Icy  Port,*  scarcely  fiill  short  of  the 
hard  experience  of  Dr.  Kakb  and  his  party.  Take  the  subjoined  as  an 
example : 

<  No  soovaa  was  the  HoUandish  bark  within  the  jaws  of  that  harbor,  which  they 
deemed  a  place  of  security,  than  the  pursuing  ice  closed  up  the  entrance,  and  even 
followed  them  within  it,  and  lifting  up  the  one  end  of  the  beleagured  vessel,  threw 
it  into  an  almost  perpendicular  position,  with  the  other  extremity  neariy  touching 
the  bottom,  so  that  it  was  partially  submerged.  From  this  critical  and  extraordinary 
attitude,  they  were  providentially  rescued,  the  very  next  day  after  it  occurred,  by 
dianges  in  tiie  ice-fields,  brought  about  by  the  influx  of  fresh  masses,  driven  in  by 
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the  pressure  of  the  outer  bergs,  which  soon  formed  a  complete  enoompassing  bul- 
wark ;  and  precluded  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  rescue  the  Teasel,  eren  if  the 
crew  should  survive  to  the  ensuing  spring.  Gradually,  by  jamming  in  of  snccessive 
cakes  of  ice,  over  or  under  the  original  field,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  the 
vessel  was  raised  bj  the  insertion  of  these  ice  wedges  beneath  the  bilge ;  until,  first 
canting  to  poet,  and  then  to  starboard,  the  groaning  and  quivering  ship  was  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  constantly-increasing  ice-elevation,  aa  if  by  the  sdentific  application 
of  machinery.  While  thus  the  minds  of  the  crew  were  agitated  by  the  ever-present 
dread  of  the  instant  and  complete  destruction  of  their  frail  bark,  they  were  stunned 
and  deafened  by  the  noises  made  by  the  ice  without,  around  them,  throughout  the 
harbor,  and  upon  the  adjacent  shores.  The  thunder  of  the  icebergs,  hurled  against 
each  other  by  wind  and  tide,  mutually  crushing  their  mighty  masses  together,  or 
toppling  over  with  a  din  as  if  whole  mountains  of  marble  had  been  blown  up  by 
some  explosive  force ;  together  with  the  creaking,  cracking,  and  groaning  of  the  ship 
itself,  arising  from  the  freezing  of  the  juices  of  the  timber  and  liquids  in  the  hold  ; 
all  this  created  such  a  cJ^umu  of  confusion  that  the  crew  were  terrified  lest  their  ship 
should  fall  to  pieces  with  every  throe,  which  seemed  to  rack  it  from  deck  to  kelson.' 

Whoso  pauses  to  contemplate  the  position  of  the  mariner  of  Amsterdam  and 
that  of  our  own  country's  Arctic  hero,  can  hardly  &il  to  note  the  dose  resem- 
blance of  their  situations,  although  occurring  at  epochs  centuries  apart :  a  re- 
semblance heightened  by  the  similarity  of  their  vessels  and  crews»  both  as  to 
burthen  and  number :  a  parallel  more  perfect  than  thai  presented  by  any  other 
recent  polar  expedition.  like  Rank  and  his  party,  Barbktz  and  his  feeble 
company  braved  an- Arctic  winter  and  a  Polar  night ;  and  this  too  in  a  hastily- 
constructed  hut,  short  of  provisioas,  fuel,  and  every  thing  which  could  make 
their  existence  hopeful :  all  the  while  patient,  and  idl  the  gloomy  while  relying 
with  unabated  fiuth  upon  the  overruling  care  of  a  merciful  Pbovidekce. 
Every  true  Knicuerbocker  should  reg^urd  the  Patriardi  of  Arctic  navigators 
with  scarcely  less  affectionate  remembrance  than  that  which  warms  his  bosom 
toward  Kane.  *  A  three-fold  cord  should  bind  the  Xew-Netherlander's  sym- 
pathies to  Barentz,  whose  corpse,  bedewed  with  manhood^s  burning  tears, 
sleeps  tombed  within  the  Arctic  Circle :  his  trophy,  obelisk,  and  sepulchre 
the  imdissolving  glacier  and  the  eternal  iceberg :  his  dirge,  the  howling  of  the 
pokr  bear  and  roaring  of  the  fearless  walrus,  the  thunder^ones  of  the  ice  con- 
flict, and  the  wild  music  of  the  Arctic  gale,  amid  the  monumental  ice  t ' 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a  hasty  conclusion :  not,  however,  without 
yielding  our  meed  of  praise  to  a  fatherland  spirit,  and  an  unwearied,  in- 
domitable researcL  We  are  glad  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  a  friend,  that  our 
author  is  engaged  upon  anothef  and  somewhat  kindred  pamphlet,  which  will 
relate  to  the  most  stirring  periods  of  Dutch  history,  and  place  in  an  entirely 
new  light  the  greatness  of  the  Hollanders  of  old  times :  to  whom,  by-the-by, 
England  thrice  owed  her  preservation :  first,  in  1840 ;  second,  in  1458 ;  and 
third,  in  1688 :  and  ^  what  is  more,'  a  Dutch  sailor  himself  made  one  of  the 
CiESARS  coemperor  of  Rome,  and  sovereign  of  England.  Is  n't  this  *  glory 
enough '  for  a  little  country,  which  appeared  so  tery  insignificant  to  Sultan 
Amukath  the  Third,  that  when  told  of  the  immense  losses  siistained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  contests  with  Prince  Maurice,  he  remarked  that  had  *  he  been 
the  King  of  Spain,  he  would  have  sent  his  pioneers,  and  shovelled  Holland  into 
the  sear    Since  the  Anglo-Puritan  history  of  the  New-Netheriands  has  been 
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written,  and  ablj  written,  and  since  that  of  the  8aaon  Kniekerloeher  remains 
to  he  written,  we  nominate  for  historian  of  the  latter  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet before  us :  for  he  will  exhibit  the  desiderated  *  faithful  and  laborious  re- 
search,' and  is  evidently  endowed  with  ability  commensurate  with  the  subject, 
combined  with  the  fiddity  and  ardor  of  a  matured  judgment 


Lkcturu  or  Lola  Moims,  DTOLUDnre  EBB  AuTO-BiooBJLPBT.    Kew-Tork:  Ruddano 
Carlkton,  810  Broadway. 

Thb  enterprising  firm  of  Rudd  A5d  Garleton  have  reoentiiy  published  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  including  the  *  Heroines  of 
History ; '  *  Beautiful  Women ; '  *  Gallantry ;  *  the  '  Comic  Aspect  of  Love ;  * 
the  *  Wits  and  Women  of  Paris ;  *  *  Romanism ;  *  and  a  short  but  racy  sketdi 
of  the  singular  career  of  the  authoress,  purporting  to  be  an  auto-biography. 
Lola  is  doubtless  a  better  woman  than  the  world  has  been  willing  to  believe 
her ;  and  her  book,  issued  in  the  best  style  of  Rudd  and  Carleton,  may  be 
read  from  cover  to  cover  without  the  least  hann.  Kany  of  her  *  points  *  are 
excellent  and  well  expressed.    We  select  the  following  at  random  : 

'Thi  great  evil  of  Paris  is,  that  there  is  no  such  institation  there  as  lioiQe  t  as  a 
general  fact,  that  sanctifier  of  the  heart,  that  best  shelter  and  friend  of  woman, 
uat  beautiful  feelinflp  called  *  home.'  does  not  exist.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  things,  is  founa  among  the  business  people  of  the  united  States. 
I  have  noticed  this  particularly  in  Kew-Tork,  where  the  merchant  is  never  at  home, 
except  to  sleep,  and  even  then  his  brain  is  so  racked  with  per  cents,  advances  or  de- 
pressions in  prices,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  etc.,  that  he  brings  no  fond  affection 
to  his  fkmily.  The  husband's  brain  is  a  ledger,  and  his  heart  a  counting-room.  And 
where  is  woman  to  find,  in  aU  this,  the  response  to  a  heart  overflowing  with  affec- 
tion ?  And  this  is  as  true  in  New-York  as  in  Paris.  Indeed,  as  for  intrigues,  Neir- 
Tork  may  almost  rival  Paris.  There  is  no  country  where  the  women  are  more  fond 
of  dress  and  finery  than  in  the  United  States ;  ana  history  shows  us  that  there  is  no 
such  depraver  of  women  as  this  vanity.  A  hundred  women  stumble  over  that  bloek 
of  vanify,  where  one  falls  by  any  other  cause ;  and  if  the  insane  mania  for  dress 
and  show  does  not  end  in  a  senerai  decay  of  female  morals,  then  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  experience  of  aU  ages  must  go  for  naught' 


GsoBoa  tf  SLviLLB :  an  American  Novel    New  -York :  W.  B.  C.  Cx.abx  axd  Compajtt, 
Applbtohs*  Building,  S46  and  848  Broadway. 

We  haye  in  this  spri^tly  and  readable  novel  the  first  issue  of  a  new  firm 
m  the  worshipful  craft  of  publishers.  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  first  publication,  in  book  fonn,  of  the  author.  Yet  many  an  experienced 
hand  has  written  a  less  interesting  book  than  *Gborob  Mslville.'  A  great 
number  of  characters  are  introduced  in  the  somewhat  involved  plot,  but  the 
interest  Is  sustamed  to  the  last  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  m  Central  New- York. 
*•  Gborob  Melvilus,'  we  think,  will  become  a  Isvorite  with  summer  tourists. 
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A  Good  Lessor  hi  'THm  Habd  Tdos.'— We  indiiM  to  te  belief  that 
we  hare  many  readera  in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  many  rtaders  otherwhere, 
iHio  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  a  lesson  in  ^A  Letter  to  Jonathan  Jrom 
hie  Brother  Samuel^^  which,  especially  in  'these  times,*  will  be  ftmnd  worthy 
of  heed.  Let  a  few  passages  fix>m  the  epistle  alluded  to,  decide  the  matter. 
'  Samuel  '  is  certainly  plain-spoken,  as  wdl  befits  his  theme : 

...  *  I  HATE  learned,  brother,  that  the  crops  on  your  estate  hare  been 
large  during  the  last  jear,  and  that  the  prospect  for  the  harrest  of  this  year  is 
equally  encouraging.  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  after  the  great  financial 
storm  which  has  passed  over  the  land,  and  which  has  proren  bo  destructive  to  so 
many  a  field  of  promise,  it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  we  should  hare  a  brief 
resting-spell ;  that  the  crops  should  prove  abundant ;  and  that  the  times  should 
become  easy  once  more.  .  .  .  Tov  know  that  when  we  were  boys,  our  father 
scarce  allowed  us  the  sum  of  money  in  one  year  that  your  sons  and  daughters 
now  spend  in  one  week ;  that  any  habit  of  extravagance  would  have  kindled 
*ho]y  horror'  in  the  breasts  of  our  good  parents.  Tou  say,  *  Times  are  sadly 
changed,*  and  ask :  *  How  will  it  end  ?  *  Now  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Jona- 
than, what  the  finaU  will  be.  Ton  know  that  unless  yon  are  made  of  gold,  (I  have 
no  doubt  your  family  think  you  are^)  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  stand  it.  And 
let  me  ask  yon,  what  do  you  want  with  servants  in  livery,  and  a  box  at  the  Opera, 
so  seldom  used  ?  Your  house  is  a  sham ;  your  equipage,  pictures,  and  library  are 
all  shams ;  and  you  are  the  greatest  sham  of  them  aU.  If  what  I  say  seems  harsh, 
recollect  that  it  is  only  because  it  is  true.  It  makes  me  sad  to  see  in  how  many 
ways  you  are  cheated  and  humbugged.  I  remember  the  time  when  you  would 
sooner  have  cut  off  your  right  hand  than  to  do  a  wrong  thing ;  when  your  life  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  words :  *  Honesty  and  Fair-dealing.'  Examine  your  present 
career,  and  see  if  you  can  now  justly  claim  that  proud  disUnction.  You  have  re- 
peatedly  told  me  in  private,  that  you  felt  *  lost '  in  your  great  free-stone  mansion ;  * 
that  the  people  received  there  were  not  the  people  yon  iiktd  to  see ;  that  there 
was  too  much  affectation,  too  little  sincerity,  in  their  social  interoourse ;  that  yon 
felt  ill  at  ease  while  in  their  company :  yet  you  still  *  keep  the  ball  in  motion.' 

*  You  know  as  well  as  I  do^  dear  brother,  that  when  Mrs.  Johatbah  gives  her 
weekly  Tuesday  sotreex,  they  are  not  given  for  the  pnrpose  of  strengthening 
the  bonds  of  social  good-feeling  with  her  acquaintances,  but  with  the  object  of 
displaying  her  handsome  house,  her  diamonds,  her  wealth ;  and  that  those  who 
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oome  there,  who  danoe,  hre«k  your  fainiture,  eat  your  suppers,  and  criticise  your 
pictures,  care  not  a  copper  for  you,  but  only  curse  the  luck  which  made  you  richer 
than  themselyes^  Do  n't  you  know  that  the  moment  your  back  is  turned,  young 
Alphonsi  Ds  Kobli  (your  daughter  Yiboihix's  beau-ideal  of  a  gentleman,  and 
bosom-friend  of  your  eldest  son)  commences  to  laugh  at  your  attempts  at  gen- 
tility, and  pretensions  to  *  aristocracy  ? '  It  is  a  fact.  Young  Tm,  who  is  caus- 
ing the  Tiyacious  Miss  Simpkr  nearly  to  explode  with  laughter,  has  this  rery  mo- 
ment perpetrated  a  *  hfmg-mot^  (as  your  eldest  daughter  calls  it)  at  jour  expense. 
Such  things  as  these,  as  I  hare  said,  make  me  sad.  I  am  Toxed  to  see  a  person 
of  your  naturally  good  sound  sense  so  imposed  upon. 

'  You  say  that  such  things  must  be,  that  your  children  may  be  well  established 
in  the  world.  Now  I  ask  you,  in  idl  seriousness,  would  you  like  to  see  your 
daughter  Yiroihix  married  to  young  Pxrcxmt  ?  —  especially  when  you  shall  haTo 
learned  that  he  is  a  profligate,  idle  vagabond,  who  drinks,  gambles,  and  '  sprees,* 
and  has  not  one  spark  of  manly  feeling  about  him  f  .  .  .  Your  children  have 
always  been  taught  to  feel  that  they  were  rich,  and  being  rich,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  any  exertion  or  stimulus  on  their  part  toward  their  future  advancement. 
They  have  consequently  grown  up  *  fine  *  and  listless  beings,  who  if  cast  npon  the 
world  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions,  would  assuredly  faiL  Now, 
Jonathan,  is  this  the  proper  basis  upon  which  to  build  an  education  ?  When 
your  daughters  grew  older,  you  placed  them  in  Madame  Dx  Boulkvkrsxmxnt's 
*  Finishing  Academy,'  where  young  ladies  were  taught,  as  Madame's  card  an- 
nounced, *  History ;  Mental  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  Ethics ;  Mathematics  in  all 
its  Branches ;  Chemistry ;  French,  Italian ;  and  all  the  Accomplishments  neces- 
sary for  a  highly  Finished  Education : '  where,  after  remaining  three  years,  they 
were  returned  to  you  as  having  *  completed  their  education !  *  Now  do  nH  you  itnoio, 
that  to  become  really  proficient  in  only  one  of  these  sciences  or  '  accomplish- 
ments,' would  require  all  the  time  that  your  daughters  have  given  to  all  of  them? 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why,  only  ask  your  daughters  the  simplest  ques- 
tion of  common  life,  and  they  can't  give  you  a  rational  answer.  I^iey  speak 
French  and  Italian  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  natives  of  those  lands  to  open 
their  eyes  in  well-bred  astonishment.  And  as  for  their  musical  proficiency,  a  mu- 
sical friend  has  told  me  (*  in  confidence,'  of  course,)  that  *  it  gave  him  the  night- 
mare to  think  of  it! '  And  in  those  very  things  wherein  women  should  most  ex- 
cel, they  are  lamentably  deficient.  In  fact,  the  utmost  they  are  fit  for,  is  to  sit  in 
the  drawing-room,  read  novels,  and  talk  sentiment  to  one-idea'd  young  men,  and 
simpering  misses,  whose  intellectual  powers  are  on  a  par  with  their  own. 

'  It  comes  hard  for  me  to  speak  disparagingly  of  my  nephews ;  but  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  never  saw  any  other  young  men,  in  their  sphere,  so  ignorant.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  horse-racing,  poker-playing,  and 
drinking.  There  is  your  eldest  son :  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  him  a  model  of 
propriety.  Do  you  know  how  his  days  and  nights  are  spent  f  I  could  preach 
you  a  sermon  firom  this  text,  which  would  open  your  eyes.  In  owr  days,  boys 
and  girls  were  taught  solid  things  solidly ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
they  grew  up  to  maturity,  they  were  ornaments  to  society :  they  were  people 
npon  whom  you  could  place  reliance,  and  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  asso* 
date.  There  was  more  cordiality  and  good  feeling  manifested  toward  each 
other  in  those  days  than  at  present.  In  short,  there  was  more  honesty,  and  less 
disrimulation,  then  than  now.' 

For  wealth  well  dispensed ;  for  trae  art  and  true  artcidiure ;  for  ^aooom- 
pifiahmeiit?,'  properly  so  called;  for  litenturo,  sdeaoe^  knowledge:  for  theae^ 
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8s  well  as  for  the  means  of  their  procurement,  we  desire  to  infer  that  our  oor> 
respondent  is  a  not  indififerent  adrocate. 


A  YoicB  noM  TBB  *  North  Woods.'  —  Right  cordially  do  we  welcome  the 
new  correspondent  who  addresses  us  from  the  fiur  *•  North  Woods ;  *  from  a 
tangled  solitude,  Vhere  Natvrb  is  just  entering  her  teens  of  cultiTatad  ooim- 
tryhood.'  He  evidently  descrihes  what  he  mh0,  and  expresses  what  he/eels  : 
und  our  own  experience  enables  us  to  testify  that  he  does  both  with  a  rare 
faithfulness : 

*  This  is  a  new  country ;  and,  like  all  new  countries,  nature  and  the  inhabitants 
are  in  that  poetically-risioned  state,  so  captivating  to  the  student  of  geography ; 
the  half-aarage,  half^ciyilized ;  where  you  miaa  every  thing,  want  little,  and  find 
luach.  For  instance,  I  miss  the  mercury  at  a  hundred  in  the  shade  —  'shade '  of 
cities !  I  miss  the  use  of  ice ;  but  lie  down  to  any  rivulet,  and  drink  always  a  co]d 
draught.  Shade !  Here  w  shade :  enter  it,  and  the  outside  world  seems  suddenly 
to  suffer  an  eclipse ;  but  you  know  the  sun  shines  there,  and  you  know  you  are 
cool,  with  wood-scents  about  you,  even  at  noon-day;  for  here  moisture  is  per- 
petual. The  sand  and  evergreens  and  mosses  which  cover  every  thing,  appear- 
ing even  in  the  field  for  the  strawberries  to  lie  on,  and  ferns  that  reach  to  your 
throat,  keep  the  brooks  cool  and  full ;  and  the  little  venturesome  trout  knows  it, 
and  knows  his  safety  here,  in  the  slightest  runnels,  where  he  is  found.  He  slips 
from  your  notice  like  a  dart ;  yet  he  is  autocrat  of  the  brook.  What  brilliant  in- 
sects are  his  I  Large  and  gaudy,  he  attacks  them  with  a  tiger-like  ferocity,  and 
their  beauty  is  gone.  Such  dainties  are  his ;  and  to  look  at  him  you  would  al- 
most say,  he  is  worthy  of  them.  What  ferns  bend  over  him !  What  flowers  look 
at  him  to  view  his  turtle-green  back  and  spotted  sides,  and  his  eyes,  great  eyes 
that  look  forever  I  His  floor  is  sanded.  White  and  yellow  and  crimson  roots  of 
herbs,  like  the  hair  of  Nereids,  tuft  his  habitation.  I  lie  and  watch  him  for 
hours ;  note  the  unceadng  motion  of  his  jaws,  the  soft  slight  movement  of  his 
tail,  and  his  tiny  fin-hands  feeling  his  clement,  and  —  splash !  like  a  shot,  spatter- 
ing the  drops  on  your  face  —  an  insect  life  has  ceased. 

*  Let  the  tiny  tribe  beware  of  him :  day  and  night  he  watches  for  his  prey  :  his 
vigilance  is  unoeadng.  At  night,  often,  I  hear  his  splash,  when  moths  are  abroad. 
Those  eyes  see  every  thing  at  all  times.  Yes,  for  hours  I  watch  him,  with  none 
to  reproach  the  sluggard :  *  in  solitude  there  is  no  crime.'  This  sight  you  miss  in 
Gotham.  Tou  have  live  fish — in  your  jars  —  it  may  be  Trout,  even:  *  but  you 
did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky.'  The  fern  scent  is  not  in  your  nostrils,  nor 
the  breath  from  sun-lit  deUs  of  raspberries.  The  spruce  and  the  larch  open  no 
glimpses  of  blue  sky  to  you  and  at  night-fall  pour  their  odors  upon  you. 

'  One  hundred  Fahrknhkit,  say  the  papers,  and  many  sun-strokes.  Here  you 
are  almost  in  darkness  at  noon-day,  so  close  is  the  net-work  of  leaves.  Talk  of 
sun-stroke  here  I  This  is  the  high  ground  where  spring,  on  a  mere  patch  of  earth, 
most  of  the  large  water-courses  of  the  State ;  on  your  left  coursing  down  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  your  right  to  the  Mohawk:  in  front,  to  the  Lake  G^ttge 
country.  In  this  common  home  the  Hudson  has  its  birth :  has,  I  say,  for  is  it  not 
constantly  bom,  ever  new  ?  Are  they  not  all  ever  new?  You  would  say  so,  in 
witnessing  this  doubtful  birth-place  of  the  streams ;  doubtful,  for  they  might  hare 
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changed  their  mind,  and  the  St  Lawrence  streanu  gone  to  the  Mohawk,  and  vice 
vena.  But  the  parent  Poweb  wisely  distributed  them :  and  now  we  have  Trenton 
Falls,  and  Watertown,  and  the  finest  trout,  in  the  head-waters  of  Black  River, 
that  erer  sounded  the  ancient  music  of  Scdmo  FontenalU :  great  black-backed 
fellows,  the  crimson-and-gold  spots  on  their  sides  intense  in  the  dark  setting,  with 
a  snow-white  line  running  through  the  centre  of  the  dusky-saffron  belly,  the 
whole  body  shining  with  a  bronze  lustre,  bright  as  metal  I 

<  So  much  for  the  trout  of  this  region :  now  for  the  water.  Of  all  earth's  water- 
pictures,  none  can  approach  the  cotcs  of  the  Black  River  here :  secluded,  smooth 
as  glass,  and  black  as  ebony.  The  foliage  around  them  is  dense,  the  cones  of  the 
various  evergreens — spruce,  balsam,  tamarack — conspicuous;  but  all  softened 
down  by  the  prevailing  green  of  the  maple  and  birch  and  wild  mountain-ash, 
yet  in  blossom,  fringing  the  water's  edge,  water  and  blooms  often  meeting.  Tou 
are  surprised  to  see  such  beauty :  yon  fall  in  love  with  the  extreme  loveliness  of 
nature,  with  these  mirrors.  This  is  the  home  of  the  trout :  do  you  wonder  at  his 
beauty?  I  include  the  feeder  (of  the  Bhick  River  Canal)  running  parallel  with  it. 
Not  even  the  *  raging*  traffic  can  contaminate  its  pure  current,  unimpeded  by 
locks.  What  is  Venice  to  this?  Ah  1  1  will  yield  to  the  gondolier  (when  I  think 
of  our  own  *  craft')  not  the  canals — not  even  with  the  spell  of  the  great  misan- 
thrope upon  them — of  ^Adriac's  gondolier.'  1  am  located  upon  the  banks  of  this 
Venice  for  the  season.  I  am  denied  every  thing — so  goes  the  prescription  —  pen, 
paper,  books,  newspapers ;  yet  1  now  and  then  hear  from  the  world.  A  printed 
leaf  looks  well  among  green  leaves :  it  is  white ;  we  love  to  see  white  things.  And 
then  you  have  the  world's  events  acting  before  you —  human  nature  there  in  your 
hands.  If  you  would  value  a  newspaper,  read  it  in  the  woods,  by  chance,  once  in 
a  week  or  two,  far  from  the  advantages  of  intelligence.  Even  adrertlBements  arc 
welcome.    It  is  then,  if  ever,  that  you  appreciate  your  author. 

*A  thunderstorm  passing  over  the  wilderness,  and  you  at  an  elevated  distance 
to  note  it !  This  is  a  sight.  Tou  have  heard  the  crash  of  thunder :  but  did  you 
erer  hear  its  echo  in  the  wide  forest?  It  is  a  cadence  like  the  sound  of  a 
hundred  locomotives,  lessening  in  the  distance,  and  extending  in  all  directions 
over  the  forest,  permeating  it,  dying  at  last  in  the  leaf-spaces  and  rock-clefts. 

'Of  one  thing  here  one  never  gets  tired:  the  odor  at  night-fall;  so  various 
and  blended,  that  I  have  found  it  only  here.  There  are  most  of  the  evergreens, 
the  mosses,  ferns,  a  variety  of  spices,  and  the  red  raspberry,  which  covers  every 
thing  not  occupied  by  the  plough.  You  never  fail  to  be  reminded  of  these  the 
moment  you  step  out  of  your  door ;  and,  unconsciously,  you  are  drawing  copious 
inspirations.  How  soon  a  friendship  is  formed  for  your  invisible  visitor,  convers- 
ing with  so  delicate  a  sense  t  What  then  of  the  morning,  with  the  dew  and  the 
birds  (now  silent  with  maternity)  and  the  great  bright  sun,  and  buoyancy,  and 
freshness,  with  the  aroma  of  oxygen-breathing  vegetation  —  all  in  the  dead  forest, 
ever  shaded,  ever  sUll :  for  even  the  soaring  effulgence  of  the  sun,  the  great 
animator,  cannot  wake  the  echoes,  dormant  from  the  creation :  even  in  the  wind 
and  babbling  of  waters  is  silence :  under  all  is  the  deep,  pervading  stillness.  Han 
alone  makes  a  noise.  The  neighing  of  lus  steed,  the  low  of  his  herds,  speak  of 
hhn:  not  so  the  cry  of  the  puma,  nor  the  scream  of  the  loon.  This  is  the 
silence  of  the  earth,  as  yonder  the  tnwie  of  the  spheres.  This  silence  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  wilderness,  and  most  emphatic  to  the  newly-initiated. 

*  To-day,  July  the  fifth,  the  strawberry  is  in  its  prime  —  long  smce  out  of  sea- 
son with  yon.  Tardy  is  the  season  here,  with  frost,  at  this  high  elevation,  in 
erery  month  of  the  year,  often :  frost  the  last  night  of  June,  just  past,  and  the 
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first  of  July.  In  winter  the  snow  is  five  feet  deep,  driying  the  deer  into  the  re- 
ceases  :  the  fly  now  drires  them  out,  and  we  see  them  repeatedly  cross  the  dealings, 
usually  at  morning  or  night-faU.  Shots  are  frequently  made  by  the  unpractised, 
and  are  unsuccessful  No  hunier  goes  abroad  now.  And  the  deer  are  tame :  you 
can  pass  them  within  a  few  yards  in  their  coverts.  Not  so  in  winter,  when  the 
greatest  care  must  be  combined  with  the  bullet  But  the  great  depth  of  snow 
here  is  a  bar  to  the  sportsman,  while  it  greatly  aids  the  slaughtering  pot-hunter. 

*  The  air  and  the  sky  are  purer  here  than  elsewhere  generally.  Oh !  the  loveli- 
neas  of  such  a  sky  over  such  affluence  of  foliage,  having  the  fresh  appearance  of 
mid- June  I  The  grass  in  the  meadow-clearings  is  tender,  the  clean  timothy  con- 
trasting with  the  blackened  stumps,  and  waved  by  the  slight  July  breeie,  the  two 
clovers  blending  their  strong  scents,  even  at  noon-day.  Here  nestle  strawberries 
unmatched,  at  least  in  quantity ;  tall  stems  with  large  fruit,  picked  but  one. 
They  are  every  where ;  every  body  uses  them ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  se- 
lect, fully  ripe,  served  (partly  from  necessity)  without  cream  or  sugar,  and  I 
sometimes  think  it  an  improvement  But  the  berry  must  be  ripe,  thoroughly 
ripened  in  the  n<ii,  till  it  reaches  that  point  of  *  dissolving  nature  ^  which  makes  it 
nectar,  so  well  appreciated  by  the  ant  The  insect  is  a  test.  Then  sugar  fails 
to  improve:  and  the  flavor,  the  aroma  of  a  ripe  strawberry  I  — you  touch  it  only  to 
injure  it :  you  cannot  improve  it ;  improve  the  most  exquisite  flavor  by  the  pro- 
duct of  the  dairy  f  It  will  do  to  aid  an  unripe  berry.  We  *  season  *  our  food  too 
much,  I  fear.  Habit  is  potent :  equally  so  when  applied  to  simplicity  of  food,  as 
one  at  least  can  testify  from  experience.    Have  I  (unintentionally)  wearied  you? 


The  New-Tork  Histohioal  Socmr. — Aoomspondentofthei^ieAm^ful 
(  Va.)  *  JThidf '  pays  a  high  and  weU-merited  oompUment  to  the  New-  York  HU- 
torieal  Society.  The  writer  should  also  have  visited  the  Aetor  Library^  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  complete  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America :  and 
which,  under  the  capable  supervision  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  is  constantly  enlarging 
its  rare  and  precious  acquisitions : 

'  Ths  New-Tork  Historical  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the 
many  Historical  Societies  of  America.  Its  snocess  has  depended  mainly  upon  the 
energy  and  activity  of  the  gentlemen  most  prominent  in  supporting  it  It  has  gone 
forward  under  the  management  of  such  men  as  Qoremor  Bradish,  Mr.  Fouom,  Dr. 
Hawks,  Dr.  Francis,  Mr.  Moorb,  Mr.  Brodread,  Mr.  Schbll,  and  many  others  of 
distinction,  until  it  stands  far.  far  in  adrance  of  any  similar  institution  m  the  coun- 
try. A  wonderful  instanoe  of  perseverance  and  success  was  manifested  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Library  Building  for  the  Society,  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-first  street 
and  Second  Avenue,  an  edifice  which  is  an  adornment  to  the  city  and  creditable  to 
the  whole  country.  The  building  was  commenced  without  one  dollar,  it  was  prose- 
cuted without  interruptionj  and  m  about  two  vears  from  the  date  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone, it  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  I  And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the 
entire  cost?  Upwards  of  eighty  thousand  d:oUars !  This  is  an  instance  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  country.  The  building  is  faulUess  In 
every  respect  It  is  one  of  the  most  interestinff  and  elegant  plaees  to  visit  by  stran- 
gers in  the  city.  The  question  may  be  asked  by  some  of  my  Tuckahoe  friends,  how 
wey  manage  to  keen  up  the  interest  I  will  tell  you.  Once  a  month  there  is  a  regu- 
lar meeting ;  the  hallls,  gallery,  etc,  are  thrown  open  and  brilliantly  lighted,  so  as  to 
afford  opportunity  to  examine  the  fine  sallery  of  portraits  of  distmguished  Ameri- 
cans ;  an  interestmg  paper  or  two  is  read,  the  ordinary  business  transacted,  and  then 
the  Society  adjourns.  The  entire  audience,  embodving  generally  the  representatives 
of  the  literary  society  of  New-Tork,  with  many  ladies,  repair,  by  invitation  of  the 
President,  to  a  large  hall,  where  an  appropriate  entertainment  awaits  them.' 
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Qossip  WITH  Readbrs  and  Oorrespondents.  —  We  have  lately  oome  into 
the  possession  of  a  rare  literary  performance ;  a  production  such  as  is  seldom 
met  with,  in  our  present  era.  It  had  its  origin  in  Great-Bend,  Tennessee : 
and  is  entitled  '  The  Romance  of  Reform : '  its  author,  Edwin  H.  Tenney. 
With  the  aid  of  the  excellent  friend  and  time-honored  correspondent  from 
whom  we  receive  it,  let  us  proceed  briefly  to  consider  its  extraordinary  claims 
upon  the  wondering  admiration  of  our  readers.  *  Dictionary  Johnson,'  *  Ram- 
bler Johnson,'  *  Rasselas  Johnson,'  *  Hebrides  Johnson,'  once  wrote  a  tract 
entitled,  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny.'  Great  writers,  like  himself^  more  especially 
those  who  flourish  now-ardays,  are  often  said,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  to  tax  the 
powers  of  the  English  tongue,  or  to  *  wreak  their  thoughts  upon  expression : ' 
Cabltle,  for  example,  who  cannot  be  bored  by  what  is  American,  more  than  we 
are  by  his  English  Some,  like  Carltlb,  are  said  to  have  *  a  despotic  power 
over  language.'  It  is,  however,  no  tyranny,  but  rather  an  attempt  at  the 
same :  because  the  great  Republic  of  Letters,  before  tolerating  any  such  Act, 
by  Geobob,  or  any  body  else,  will  first  throw  all  its  T%  overboard,  whether  in 
possession  of  the  said  Thoxas,  or  Tennet,  or  Tittlebat  TrrMonsE.  To  set 
constitutional  law  at  defiance,  and  to  levy  arbitrarily  on  the  capabilities  of  that 
great  store-house  whose  treasures  have  been  laid  up  by  our  forefiithers  for  the 
necessities  of  all,  is  done  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  we  may  mention. 
Imprimitj  by  a  sort  of  sequestration  of  epithets,  turning  them  away  from  their 
<»iginal  sense,  and  slii^ing  them  into  a  new  collocation :  which,  when  ingeni- 
ously eflEected,  adds  grace  to  style,  and  is  a  practice  alluded  to  in  the  ^An 
Poetica^  of  Hobatius.  Again,  our  *  Mother  Tongue'  is  taxed:  but  this  is 
called  ^  murdering  the  King's  English,'  by  straining  its  flexibility,  or  by  an  art 
of  re-ooinagou  This  was  done  in  old-fiishioned  times  by  Mrs.  Slipslop,  (who 
had  a  tongue  of  her  own^  which  she  exercised  with  great  eont/rol^  not  in  the 
sense  of  controlling  it,)  in  Joseph  Andbsws,  when  she  used  frequently  to  say, 
*  I  am  osyo&dovM  that  Joseph,'  eta,  eta  Those  excellent  ladies.  Mis.  Rams- 
BOTTOM  and  Mrs.  Pabtington,  may  be  referred  to,  in  illustration  of  the  same. 
Some  members  of  Ck>iigress  even  now  might  be  mentioned,  if  we  could  think 
of  their  names :  one  especiaUy,  whose  private  letter  was  recently  indecorously 
published — politicians,  it  seems,  having  little  delicacy  in  such  matters — for 
its  violations  of  the  English  tongue,  very  properly  took  up  the  pen  in  his  own 
defence :  *  I  writ  it,'  said  he,  (a  form  of  expression  a  little  antique,  but  to 
which  no  exception  can  be  made,)  *  I  writ  it,  but  it  is  d—- —  bly  mucilated  I ' 
We  have  some  poets  among  us  also,  who,  intending  to  be  most  exquisite,  lay 
a  tax  on  the  dictionary  for  all  the  poetical  words  which  it  contains.  Poetry,  it 
is  well  known,  has  its  own  distinct  verbiage,  without  which  it  can  neither  be 
crystalline,  diaphanous,  nor  luscious:  its  darling  pet  syllabifications;  4ts 
lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon : '  nor  have  common  words  availed  even  a 
single  fig,  except  in  such  compositions  as  Gbat's  Elegy,  and  the  poems  of 
Robbbt  BubnS)  now  pretty  well  out  of  date,  and  buried  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  read  them.  We  have  read  a  little  book  of  poems  by  a  Mr.  Chivebs, 
(what  a  crisp,  sparkling  name  1)  which  is  a  casket  overbrimming  with  the  most 
inoomparable  gems  that  ever  sparkled  in  Heaven's  light    The  author  re- 
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marks  ia  his  preface^  which  is  itself  a  prosaic  bewilderment  of  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  the  yerbal  domain :  *  As  the  diamond  is  the  crystalline  Revelator  of 
the  acromatic  white  light  of  Heaven,  so  is  a  perfect  poem  the  crystalline  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Idea.  There  is  just  the  difference  between  a  pure  poem 
and  one  that  is  not,  that  there  is  between  the  spiritual  concretion  of  a  diamond, 
and  the  mere  glaciation  of  water  into  ice.  For  as  the  irradiancy  of  a  diamond 
depends  upon  its  diaphanous  transluoency,  so  does  the  beauty  of  a  poem  upon 
iU  rhythmical  crystallization  of  the  Divine  Idea.'  We  concur  with  the  author 
in  these  views,  although  we  never  had  the  power  to  express  them.  A  single 
verse  firom  Mr.  GniVEBs,  which  is  all  we  shall  quote,  as  we  would  not  violate 
the  copy-right,  will  show  that  he  does  not  lay  down  principles  by  which  he  is 
not  himself  guided : 

<  Ov  the  beryl-rimmed  rebecs  of  Ruby 

Brought  fresh  from  the  hyaline  streams, 
8he  played  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuba 

Such  Bongs  as  she  heard  in  her  dreams. 
Like  the  heavens  when  the  stars  from  their  eyries 

Look  down  through  the  ebon  ni^ht  air, 
Where  the  groves  by  the  Ouphantie  fairies 

Lit  up  for  my  Lilt  Adaib, 

For  my  child-like  Lilt  Adaik, 

For  my  heaven-bom  Lilt  Adaib, 

For  my  beautiful,  dutiful  Lilt  Adaib.' 

There  is  immoriality  in  these  verses,  unless  immortality  is  *  a  figment'  Many 
of  our  writers  are  wont  to  press  all  the  H^quipedalia  verba  into  their  compo- 
sitions, leaving  nothing  but  paltry  monosyllables  to  others.  But  notwith- 
standing this  immense  drain,  the  great  well  of  pure  English  undeflled  is  abund- 
ant for  common  use,  or  extraordinary  occasion.  On  some  Fourth-of-Julys  we 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  exhausted  of  epithets :  but  there  are  plenty 
more  when  any  great  effort  is  to  be  made ;  as  is  always  the  case  in  our  win- 
ter lectures ;  for  we  have  heard  no  lectures  for  some  years  past  which  were 
not  too  great  for  their  topics,  whQe  we  hardly  know  of  any  topic  great  enough 
for  such  treatment  We  have  sometimes  written  with  a  pen  made  from  an 
eaglets  quill,  but  according  to  the  *  Romance  of  Reform  *  we  mtist  hunt  about 
for  the  pinion  of  an  Archangel  The  pamphlet  is  a  perfect  cataract  of  forensic 
eloquence.  It  was  requested  of  its  accomplished  aatfior  for  publication  by  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Great-Bend,  and  characterized  in  their  note  as  both  able 
and  eloquent  We  did  not  extend  our  western  journey  so  fitr  as  that  locality : 
but  it  is  at  one  of  those  sudden  turning-points  of  the  great  Mississippi,  which 
go  by  the  name  of  *  Bends,'  as  for  instance,  ^  Little  Bend,'  *  Big  Bend,'  '  Shirt- 
Tail  Bend,'  etc  It  is  no  wonder  that  those  on  such  a  bend  should  be  proud 
of  their  Tenney-see,  with  such  an  orator  *  in  their  midst'  To  speak  as  he  has 
done,  in  an  obscure  place,  is  an  absolute  waste  of  yerbiag&  If  that  oration  had 
been  delivered  in  New-York  or  Washington,  or  in  any  other  place  where  tarans 
are  congregated,  there  is  no  roof  which  would  not  have  been  torn  off  by  the 
most  thundering  acclamations :  but  in  such  an  audience  as  must  have  been 
found  at  the  '  Bend, '  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  a  single  individual  who 
understood  it  A  prouder  vindication  of  the  capacities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  does  not  exist  than  in  the  sonorous  periods  of  this  magnificent  compo- 
sitioq.    Although  it  is  a  little  too  metaphysical  for  our  taste,  (which,  firom  the 
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preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  is  a  very  plain  one,)  and  its  richness  of  Ian. 
guage  is  so  great,  as  we  are  borne  along  on  its  voluminous  swell,  that  we 
hardly  pause  to  take  in  the  ideas ;  yet  we  would  not  invidiously  detract  from 
merits  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  classic  oratory.  In  proof 
of  which,  let  extracts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world.  In  his  second  division, 
he  says: 

'  Rom AVCB  of  Reform  being  rerolntions  commenced  in  the  fanciful  bounds  of  human 
probabilities,  without  recognizing  the  standard  of  national  worth,  which  are  effectu- 
ted  by  convictions  ever  accompanying  a  distorted  fancy  it  UhieaUy  unwarrantable. 
The  commission  it  arrogates,  the  aggression  it  fosters,  or  the  coeencj  it  wields  can 
not  vaporize  its  resentment  or  mitigate  its  severity.  If  you  indorse  its  authority 
you  must  ratify  its  prowess ;  if  you  descant  on  its  efficiencjr  you  must  concede  its 
usurpation  ;  if  you  nle  otf  its  acerbity  you  must  christianize  its  resentment ;  and  if 
vou  analyze  it,  nothing  but  the  cold  equity  of  retaliation  will  dissolve  it.  It  is  then 
that  the  casuist  ashamed  at  vindications  of  reform  from  wonder  and  curiosity  opens 
his  immortal  scroll.  He  reads  in  vain  of  a  Jonab  leaving  in  penitence  his  oily  cavern 
for  the  dreaded  rebels  bevond  the  sea :  no  waving  flag  or  boomin^^  cannon  bailed  his 
resurrection ;  no  martial  band  or  Hebrew  brother  proclaimed  his  welcome,  ere  he 
announced  with  stirring  eloquence  their  awful  doom.  He  reads  in  vain  of  Elijah 
with  his  numtle  dividing  the  Jordan ;  to  bis  son  bequeathing  his  spirit,  and  to  the 
grinding  teeth  of  the  forest  he  resigns  his  scoffers,  to  be  wafted  by  steeds  of  fire  to 
mansions  of  bliss.  He  reads  in  vam  of  Sampsoit  with  his  fatal  jaw  and  fire-brands 
entering  upon  that  reform  for  the  sake  of  which  he  lost  his  sisht,  and  was  bound  in 
brass ;  ror  the  sake  of  which  he  was  robbed  of  strength  and  laughed  to  scorn ;  and 
for  which  he  laid  down  his  life  in  Uiat  temple  whose  massive  columns  he  was  hug- 
ging when  its  bellowings  were  lost  mid  dying  howls  1 ' 

Contrast  with  this  dear  exposition,  the  'puffing  arrogance^  and  *  nimble 
hopes  ^  which  *no  theodolite  can  span'  of  a  pseudo  Realitt,  *  oscillating  'mid 
etherealities,'  and  *  things  of  that  despiption,  of  that  sort : ' 

'  Rkalitt  to  the  student  tumbling  the  lumps  for  a  whiskey  toddy,  and  reforming 
his  class-mate  b;^  holding  his  head ;  reality  to  tne  savage  picking  the  leeches  from  his 
crural  net  trappings  to  reform  by  their  bites  foul-blooded  humanity ;  reality  to  the 
eambler  pickling  his  dice  in  infamies  bottles  to  throw  double  sixes  from  romance 
Eis  bowl ;  reality  to  the  sailor  trifling  with  the  whirlpool  on  lifes'  giddy  ooean  to  be 
wrecked  with  the  waves  for  his  feelingless  home ;  reality  to  the  warrior  tossed  by  the 
rockines  of  times  furrowed  billows  to  garnish  his  sabre,  with  romance  his  soal.  To 
some  this  stands  to  our  theme  aa  the  marrow  to  the  bone,  as  the  setireme  to  the  beetle, 
their  motor  and  major :  as  the  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  the  host  ot 
Israel  in  the  ancient  wilderness.' 

If  our  orator  is  grand  in  his  lingual  displays,  he  is  sublime  in  the  figurative 
department  Listen  to  his  illustration  of  an  *  unyielding  aspiration.'  We 
commend  the  passage  to  the  espedal  attention  of  our  rail-road  friends  : 

'  It  may  answer  as  the  wood  to  deatti  locomotive ;  but  oil  and  water  are  lacking. 
This  oil  and  water,  the  worm-wood  of  their  hopes,  and  gall  of  their  fears,  are  a  nullity 
to  their  commodities  of  inseparable  fruition ;  they  are  the  clergymen  in  their  paradise 
of  intoxicated  bliss ;  they  are  the  cholera  in  their  summer  of  vigorous  bloom.  To  the 
true  patron  it  is  a  pacificator  which  checks  the  cries  of  restless  frenzv,  mounts  the 
waves  of  battered  grief,  and  stems  the  tides  of  error.  They  would  feed  death's  loco- 
motive with  oil  and  water;  and  when  with  nimble  wheels,  limber  joints,  and  snorting 
pipes,  it  is  fired  for  the  track  of  glory,  as  the  draw-bridge  of  hfe  is  closing,  they 
would  fly  for  the  glassy  portals ;  and  when  with  shivering  fear,'  aching  hope,  and 
pallid  cheek,  they  approach  mortalities  Junction,  they  would  join  the  express  of  Jor- 
dan, and  having  entored  immortalities  depot,  they  would  wrap  them  in  the  icicles  of 
deaths  cold  mantle,  and  lay  them  in  the  grave-yards  of  endless  wo/ 

The  entire  address  is  more  Ifiltonic  than  Milton,  more  Byronic  than  B  ybok, 
more  Websterian  than  Webstbr,  and  more  tranBoendental  in  its  obfuscated  di- 
dactics than  all  three  of  them  put  together :  and  if  the  author  wiU  send  us  the 
pen  with  which  it  was  written,  though  made  of  a  common  goose's  quill,  we  will 
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have  it  set  in  gold,  and  encased  in  a  casket  of  porphyry.  The  *  Romance  of 
Reform'  is  a  good  gubject  May  we  suggest  to  the  eloquent  autiior,  as  another 
suitable  theme  for  the  expenditure  of  his  genius,  at  such  time  as  he  shall  leaye 
the  Great-Bend— where  he  may  take  our  word  for  it  he  will  never  be  appre- 
ciated as  he  should  be— The  RsroRic  of  Romahcb,  bo  as  to  *  reform  it  alto- 
gether ?  *  Masculine  authorities  are  &st  protruding  it  into  the  gnmnd-woric  of 
elaborated  immoralities,  absorptive  of  adult  progreGsivaieflB,  and  ci  adolescent 
proclivities,  not  only  excoriating  to  the  mental  aliment,  but  actually  detersive 
to  the  flne^itrung  fibres  of  the  moral  sensibilities,  while  a  febrile  action  diaooveti 
no  prophylactic  in  all  the  range  of  its  prolusiveness,  and  no  diuretic  in  all  the 
conglomerations  of  its  pseudo-philosophical  arbitraments.  Feminine  parlavenr 
tions  have  not  meliorated,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prostrating  tendencies  of  its 
engendered  oomiptibilitiea,  nor  modulated  the  twang  of  its  harping  phUanthro- 
pies.  It  is  Hyperion  to  a  satyr.  Let  Mr.  Teknet  dissect  and  cauterize  it  to 
the  very  depth  of  its- amphibious  volubilities,  tracing  it  through  all  the  stareams 
of  its  arterial  circulatfons,  and  gerrymandering  it  into  all  the  procreativeness  of 
its  diurnal  vicissitudes.  From  Hylax  to  Aldebobondbtostiforniostioos,  let 
him  sway  it  into  the  category  of  diluted  immaterialities,  and  sweep  it  as  with 
the  wing  of  a  Gorgon  into  the  boiling  abyss  of  demoliti(XL  Then  shall  we  have 
a  literature  which  the  country  may  be  proud  q(  and  orators  who  will  enchant 
us  like  the  wand  of  a  Jullien.  We  have  done :  our  eliminated  extradaons, 
above  promulgated,  with  prelusive  and  intermingled  conmientarial  scintillations 
and  idiosyncrasies,  *  it  is  hoped  may  please.'  -  -  -  *  Near  the  office  where 
your  dainty  *  Tablb  '  is  monthly  spread,'  writes  a  welcome  town-correspondent, 

*  is  the  business-place  of  the  King  of  the  Shoe-deakr&  Years  ago,  when  living  at 
Milford,  not  half  as  rich  as  he  is  now,  and  of  course  not  half  as  respectaUe,  he 
went  to  a  militia-tnuning  at  Wooster.  The  Maine  Law  was  not  thought  ci  then 
in  the  *  Bay  State,'  and  the  liquor  circulated  fiieely.  Our  friend  entering  into 
the  spiri#<^  the  scene,  ^treated'  every  body  —  himself  not  excepted.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  he  returned  to  Milford,  and  putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 

walked  into  Deacon  T ^*s  shop  and  cried  out :  '  Well,  DeaccHi,  I  made  one 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by  going  to  Wooster  I '  The  strong  Yankee  curiosity 
kept  back  the  solemn  lecture  in  store ;  and  looking  at  him,  as  his  appearance 
gave  more  signs  of  an  aching  head  than  a  full  podcet,  the  Beacon  asked,  *  How  ?* 

*  Why,'  said  the  returned  prodigal,  *I  had  a  spree  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  it  only  cost  me  a  hundred.*  (He  does  n*t  take  aoooont  of  stock  in 
that  way  now-a-day^)  Speaking  of  this :  there  are  some  *  hard  cases '  in  that  same 
shoe-trada  A  large  dealer,  not  celebrated  fhr  much  piety,  lives  over  the  East 
River,  in  one  of  those  *  Places,'  so  numerous  in  the  *  Ci^  of  Churches.*  An  effinrt 
was  being  made  to  erect  a  church  for  the  poor,  and  a  gentleman,  ignorant  d[ 
his  character,  called  on  him  for  a  subscription.  Bmng  ushered  into  the  parlor, 
conversation  upon  the  weather  and  business  was  quite  lively  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  subject  of  the  visit  was  named,  and  the  subscription-book  presented. 
He  took  it)  and  looked  at  it  anxiously ;  then  hastily  paced  the  floor  two  or  three 
times,  ending  by  thrusting  the  book  back  mto  the  band  of  the  astcmished  soli- 
citor of  charity,  saying  as  he  did  so :  ^  No !  —  won't  give  a  red  omt ;  there  an*t 
halfas  many  people  go  to  h — 11  now  as  had  ought  tot'  Rather  a  smgokr 
reason  for  dedinuig  to  take  stodc  in  a  meeting-house  I    Don't  yoa  thkik  so  ?' 
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Apropoi  of  the  locale  of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  anecdote,  (the  Leather 
Mart  of  the  Great  Metropolis,)  is  this  tribute  to  ^  The  Swamp^  which  we  clip 
from  the  ^Ikenijig  Fat '  daily  journal  We  haye  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  who  . 
is  the  author,  but  we  will  insinuate  naught  *at  this  present  writing.*  *  The 
SwAXP,*  a  name  well  kno¥m  to  all  old  residents  of  New-York,  and  not  unfiuni- 
liar  in  business  circles,  is  a  region  which  Jacob,  Clifi^  Ferry  streets,  and  the 
easterly  part  of  Beekman  and  Frankfort  streets,  teaverse.  Within  twenty-five 
years  it  was  covered  with  tan-yards,  and  it  is  stiU  the  head-quarters  of  the  hide 
and  leather  trade.  The  high  commercial  character  of  its  business  people  is  well 
indicated  by  the  lines  which  ensue.  In  earlier  times  it  was  called  ^  Beekkan's 
Swamp.'  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  genial  of  our  fiiends  are  business-resi- 
dents of  this  locality ;  and  not  a  few  '  good  things'  have  found  their  way  thence 

to  our  readers.    Forgather  for  half  an  hour  with  L ^  or  the  P s  or 

Y ,  or  F ,  and  it  will  *go  hard'  but  you  shall  be  made  the  recipient 

of  much  that  is  worthy  of  remembranca  There,  in  that  same  *  Swamp,'  are 
men  whose  liberal  purses,  conjoined  with  refined  and  educated  tastes,  have  done 
as  much  for  art  as  any  others  in  GK>tham.  There,  too,  are  the  open-handed 
benefiu^rs  of  our  public  charities ;  and  eke  captains  of  ^  Centurians,'  *  Column  '- 
nar  supports,  and  old  *  Sketch-Club '-  ers,  honored  and  honoring  alik&  A  great 
*  institution'  is  *  The  Swamp,'  and  greater  still  the  Swampites: 
On  maps  of  old 


'This  is  the  Swamp. 

New-York 
'T  is  laid  down  *  Beekman*s  dwam^y  and 

Beokman-street 
Bans  through  it  now.    The  Leather  Trade 

has  here 
Its  home :  and  piles  of  *  Sole '  and '  Upper ' 

fill 
The  shops,  into  which  mild  cart-men  back 

their  drays. 
And  swear  the  while  not  much.    Preten- 
tious stores 
Are  absent  here.     The  men  and  their 

demesnes 
Do  wear  no  airs:  and  Broadwaj  swells 

oomehere 
But  rarely.    Yet,  I  like  the  place  and 

men: 
And,  on  my  way  to  printers  Grat  and 

Habpbb, 
And    the    seldom-coming    Clabk,  who 

writes 
The  KmcKBBBocKiR,  this  leathery  maze 
I  thread  content;  and  meet  the  men  in 

scores 
Whose  notes  are  good  as  gold :  who  with 

good  sense 
Have  made  their  money,  and  whose  money 

has 
Not  made  fools  of  them.   Financially  they 
Are  solid  and  substantial  men, 
But,  for  the  most  part,  corpo-fM^J^  slim: 
In  this  unlike  the  '  solid  men  of  Boston/ 
Whom  I've  seen  shake  the  flags  State- 
street  along. 
With  slow  fkt  tread,  and  swinging  sweep 

of  watch-seal : 
Withal  a  little  wheesy  in  the  breath. 
This  sort  of  men  i*  the  Swamp  would  go  at 

what 
They  Ve  worth,  and  not  at  Boston  prices. 


'  The  Habpibs  have  encamped 

Hard  by,  behind  the  printing-house  of 

Gbat, 
And  Tex  the  auiet  air  with  noi^  hum 
Of  presses,  which  print  their  Monthly  in 

its  course, 
And  0Mli»xtion*9  Journal  also : 
They  're  scarcely  held  as  regular  deniiens 
Of  the  old  Swamp,  but  squatters  only  on 

its  outer  marge, 
Who  may,  perchance,  by  long  behayior 

good, 
G(et  rank  among  the  favored  of  that  ilk, 
And  come  to  be  directors  in  S.  Ekapp's 
Mechanics'  Bank.    Smells  multifarious 
Herefrom  ascend  to  Hearen.    Of  which 

the  chief. 
The  scent  of  honest  commerce,  breathes 

i'  the  breath 
Of  ruddy  sole-leather :  and  next  to  this, 
And  far   more  questionable,  the  odors 

strone 
That  rise  &om  hides  of  all  sorts,  fresh  and 

dry. 
Of  cattle  wild  and  tame,  as  well  the  beasts 
That  frisk  upon  the  Pampas  of  Brazil 
As  those  that  come  athirst,  close-packed 

and  hot, 
Over  the  wide-gauged  Erie,  killed  on 

Bergen  Hill, 
Or  sold  at  the  Bull's  Head,  whereof  there 

is  a  bank 
And  three-cent  stages  upon  Arenne  Third. 
Other  smells  there  are,  and  smells  of 

power,  that  rise 
From  ^tters  which  the  Croton  Board  de- 

chne 
To  wash ;  where  Celt  and  Teuton,  sallying 

forth 
From  basement  and  high  story,  eke  spill 

slops 
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If  common  phimae  be  true,  abideB  in  ten- 

yardA. 
Of  sach  a  strong-jawed  beast  the  nip  is  to 
Historic    aearcE    unfarorable,   and   his 

teeth. 
Well  set  la  calf,  or  higher  ap,  are  apt 
To  'mind  us  of  the  things  that  are,  rather 

than 
The  things  which  may  have  been. 

*  On  lanes  and  comers  near  the  Swamp, 
th'  Iron  Trade 

Has  found  a  home ;  and  names  that  there 

on  signs 
Are  seen,  are  heard  in  blacksmiths'  shops. 

Of  these 
A  part  are  colonists  from  houses  British: 
0'  their  clerks,  some  cockneys  are,  (you'll 

hear  them  as  you  pass,) 
Who  drire  their  hoccupations  with  an  h — 
Their  'orse  without.    Th'  iron-mongers 

are  near  the  Swamp, 
Not  of  it.    Many  trades  and  crafts  hare 

j)itched 
Their  tents  upon  the  busy  margins  of  this 

seat 
Of   thrift.     But  those,  the   men   IVe 

spoken  of, 
Whose  notes  are  good,  noble  in  that  they 

Their  calling  with  an  honest  pride,  and 

are 
Too  proud  to  'sink  the  shop'  — these 

men  ignore 
The  neighboring  trades  that  girt  them 

round  about, 
Cling  close  to  the  bosom  of  their  leathery 

field. 
And  keep  unwaTering  trust  in  that 
Wise  speech,  and  old,  which  saith,  in  all 

the  world 

*  There  nothing  is  like  leather.' ' 

^  Leathery  good,' as  the  song  goes.  -  -  •  All  the  land-and-watcrj  way  from 
distant  Tennessee  cometh  the  Mowing:  *I  heard  just  now  a  sharp  criticism 
upon  a  prosaic  lecture,  which  may  serve  to  supply  a  little  of  the  ^  attic  salt* 
which  giyes  seasoning  to  so  mudi  that  is  found  on  your  monthly  '  Table : ' 

Professor  K hut  night  delivered,  in  one  of  our  churdies,  a  lecture  before 

the  *  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.'  The  performance  was  of  course  the 
subject  of  remark  at  our  book-store  this  morning.  The  wag  of  our  drde  de- 
clared that,  in  behalf  of  Professor  K ,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Dr.  McM 

and  the  Rev.  Mr.  H ,  who  had  occupied  the  pulpit  on  the  previous  even- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  lecturer.  Of  course  he  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
nature  of  ^e  offence  committed  by  these  two  worthies,  who,  it  should  be  known, 
ore  personifications  of  gravity  and  decorum.  *  Why,'  was  the  response,  *  the 
Professor's  lecture  was  written  on  loose  sheets  of  foolscap,  whidi  he  divided 
into  two  piles,  passing  each  sheet  as  he  read,  from  one  to  the  other :  and  (would 

you  heUeve  it  f)  Dr.  McM ^  sitting  behind  the  speaker,  filched  every  sheet 

as  it  was  laid  aside,  passed  it  over  to  Parson  H ^  and  he  in  turn  added  it 

once  more  to  the  pile  of  manuscript  before  the  Professor,  who,  all  unconscions 
of  the  trick,  again  inflicted  its  perusal  upon  the  audience.    *  Humph ! '  exdaimed 


Upon  disgusted  cobble-stones.    If  so  be 
New-York  were  goremed,  things  of  this 

sort  had  ceaMd, 
But  ah  I  New- York  shall  know  no  govern- 
ment 
Till  thieres  shall  throng  no  more  the  Citj 

Hall: 
When  that  shall  happen,  the  good  Magkat 

maj  write 
One  sort  song  more  about  the  Good  Time 

Oonu, 
TiU  then,  the  Qod  of  Leather,  if  in  the 

heathen 
Pantheon  such  there  be,  as  o'er  the  Swamp 
He  bends,  his  spot  of  chief  delizht,  content 
Must  be  to  smell,  with  scent  of  hides  and 

rats, 
The  reeking  ftimes  of  foulest  water,  and 

the  fumes 
Of  vegetables  in  rank  decaj ;  such  as 
Impatient  hucksters  fling,  at  lowest  rates. 
To  male  and  female  Celts,  and  Teutons  too, 
Who,  on  the  nights  of  Saturdays,  do  seek 
The  cheapest   stalls   of  Catharine   and 

Fulton : 
They  are  there  in  crowds,  and  reek  of 

onions. 

'  One  solitary  tan-yard  still 

Holds  place,  in  Frankfort  near  to  Peari ; 

survives 
Its  lon^-gone  fellows,  and  has  vats  in 

which 
The  earliest  Dutchman  might  hare  looked. 
No  doubt  fairpattem  't  is  of  all  the  rest, 
Which  New-York's  northward  tread  hath 

pressed 
Beneath  the  soil  that  grew  too  dear  for 

tan-^ards. 
The  antiquary  who  examines  it 
Will  with  care  of  course  regard  the  Big 

Dog,  which, 
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one  of  the  auditora,  *  I  thought  there  was  some  repetitioQ  in  the  remarks ! ' 
*  Ah  I  *  said  another,  *  that  mi^t  have  been  yery  good  sport  to  their  reverences, 
but  it  was  death  to  'the  finogs'  in  the  pe?rsl'  By  the  by:  *  Speaking  of 
lectures,  reminds  me  tiiat  *  Parson  Jack,'  a  colored  celebrity  of  this  *ilk,*  in- 
tends to  enlighten  this  community  by  a  lecture  on  '  Miasions,^  as  he  says : 
missions  generally:  admissions,  omissions,  commissions,  permissions,  and  inter- 
missions.' -  -  -  If  any  one  of  our  readers,  male  or  female,  young  or  old, 
has  at  any  time  considered  it  within  an  *  honorable  province'  to  sneer  at  ^Old 
Maidt^  and  to  bring  reproach  upon  their  class,  let  him  or  her  draw  near,  and 
peruse  this  sketch  of  ^Aunt  Sally ^^  who,  we  may  presume,  is  only  an  exemplar 
of  thousands  of  the  great  fraternity  to  which  she  has  the  honor  to  belong : 

'  As  I  repeat  the  name  of  *  Attkt  Sallt,'  a  vision  of  the  neat  old  ladj  in  a 
mnalin  cap  of  spotless  snow,  sarroonding  a  face  beaming  with  kindness  and 
a-glow  with  good  humor,  rises  before  me.  A  black  apron  is  tied  neatly  about  her 
iraist,  from  beneath  which  fall  the  graceful  folds  of  a  dark  bombazine  frock,  con- 
taining an  immense  pocket,  which  to  us  children  is  a  perfect  marvel ;  the  teem- 
ing store-house  whence  issue  the  most  delightful  candies  and  raisins,  fennel  and 
oarawaj  in  abundance ;  the  prettiest  little  cookies,  with  seeds  in  them ;  together 
fnth  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  doll's  wardrobe.  But  I  need  not  enumerate  :  any 
one  who  has  ever  had  an  *  Aunt  Sally'  (and  I  do  pity  the  one  who  has  not!) 
knows  as  well  as  I  what  that  wonderful  magazine  contained.  And  yet,  even  in 
our  younger  days.  Aunt  Sally's  charm  lay  not  so  much  in  her  pocket  —  a  perfect 
eomfueopia  though  it  were :  the  generous  heart  looking  out  from  that  dear  face, 
with  peculiar  tenderness,  on  the  little  ones,  was  the  true  magnet 

*  Kow  as  I  pretend  to  give  a  fiuthfiil  sketch  of  this  good  Aunt  of  mme,  there  is 
a  word  wbieh  must  be  spoken :  she  was  and  is  an  Old  Maid.  She  is  my  Grand- 
mother's sister,  and  loved  my  mother  as  if  she  were  her  own  child.  She  would 
often  say  to  her,  by  way  of  advice :  *  Never  be  in  a  hurry,  Sicily,  to  marry :  a 
good  husband  is  worth  waiting  for ;  and  if  you  get  a  had  one,  you  will  have  quite 
long  enough  'to  live  with  him.'  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  mischievous  belle 
cousin  of  mine.  In  her  curls  and  teens,  that  she  may  yet  live  in  anticipation  of  the 
advent  of  her  liege  lord:  but  I  know  *  Aunt  Sally'  has  never  indulged  in  any 
melancholy  sentiments  upon  that  subject. 

*  I  do  think,  of  all  the  exhibitions  of  mgraUtude  in  the  world,  one  of  the  great- 
est is  that  of  deriding  unmarried  ladies  of  *  an  uncertain  age.'  The  Old  Maid  I 
What  a  void  would  there  be  in  the  world  without  her  t  Who  covers  all  the  balls 
for  the  boys,  and  dresses  all  the  doUs  for  the  girls  f  Who  turns  aside  the  rod  of 
correction  from  the  little  culprit,  with  the  assurance  that  she  knows  *  he  did  not 
mean  to  do  any  thing  out  of  the  way  t '  Who  mends  the  ugly  rents  in  new 
dresses,  without  letting  ^  mother'  know  any  thing  about  them  ?  Who  *  do  n't  be- 
lieve sugar-plums  hurt  children,'  and  always  knows  where  the  sweetmeats  are  ? 
Who  knits  warm  stockings  for  poor  little  ones,  and  lends  a  cheerful  helping  hand 
on  every  busy  occasion  ?  Who  arranges  the  bridal  dresses  ?  —  and  who  so  faith- 
fully watches  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  or  smooths  the  piUow  of  the  dying  so 
tenderly  f 

*  Aunt  Sally's  home  is  an  old  neat,  trim,  white  Oonneoticnt  farm-house,  nest- 
ling beneath  the  shadow  of  tall  elms  with  graceful  sweeping  branches.  There  she 
fives,  where  she  always  haa  lived,  with  a  bachelor  brother  and  maiden  sister. 
My  earliest  reoollections  picture  forth  the  ancient  mannon,  with  all  its  attractiona, 
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so  ikscinaling  to  m j  bodding  childhood.  The  pantrj  aboaadf  with  del&caeies 
neTer  to  be  foand  elwwhere.  The  kitchen  rejoiceth  in  «  bright  ng-eurpet  and 
fiddle-back  chain.  The  garret  is  rich  in  relice  of  bj-gone  yeM.  In  the  bam  we 
tosaed  the  haj,  and  hunted  for  eggs ;  in  the  farm-yard  the  ohiokens  flew  to  eat 
from  our  hands ;  and  in  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  sailed  our  tiny  boats, 
or  fished  with  a  tin  cup  tied  to  a  pocket-handkerchiet  How  Tiridly  all  these 
scenes  glow  in  my  memory  I  Those  who  hare  not  yet  forgotten  the  joys  of  child- 
hood, can  appreciate  *  Aunt  Sally,*  with  her  kind  (ace  and  gentle  words.  She 
stands  oyer  near,  ready  to  help  on  my  happy  sports.  She  llyes  yet  in  the  old 
place :  and  although  eighty-one  years  hare  stamped  their  impress  on  her  brow, 
and  cast  their  frosts  upon  her  hair,  she  is  still  just  as  happy,  and  her  heart  bounds 
just  as  cheerfully,  if  not  as  lightly,  as  when  in  by-gone  years  my  mother  sought 
her  side  for  sympathy  in  her  childish  sports,  or  poured  into  her  tender  bosom  her 
childish  joys  and  sorrows.  Who  enjoys  more  lore  on  earth  than  *  Aunt  Sallt  ^  * 
and  who  with  her  noble  self-forgetfulness  and  broad  mantle  of  charity,  has  a 
brighter  prospect  of  happiness  in  the  *•  Land  of  the  Hereafter  ?  * ' 

If  it  be  indeed  ^A  School  QirV  who  aenda  us  the  foregoing,  *  Aunt  Sallt,' 
if  she  be  yet  in  the  land  of  the  liring,  will  surely  appreciate  the  beart-wama 
tribute :  as  will  many  another  *  Old  Mud,*  who  has  *ssm  the  time,  when  she 
was  as  good  as  ever  she  was.'  ...  Wb  find  in  this  morning's  papers  the 
sad  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  old  friend  and  contemporary,  Williax 
T.  Porter,  of  ^Portof^t  Spirit  of  the  Tima,^  Mr.  Porter  has  not  been  in 
good  health  for  man j  months :  and  although  apparentlj  in  no  critical  situatioD, 
it  was  yet  eyident  to  his  friends,  firom  the  paleness  of  his  fiuse,  and  the  dear 
watery-blue  of  his  fiuling  eyes,  that  his  days  were  not  long  in  the  land. 
WiLUAM  T.  Porter  was  a  kindly,  courteous,  generous  Gkitlbman.  '  I  have 
wintered  and  summered  with  Portbr,'  said  the  lamented  Inmah  to  us  one  day, 
not  long  before  his  death,  *and  I  know  that  a  truer  or  more  generous  spirit 
does  n*t  exist  among  us.'  And  this  will  be  the  cordial  testimony  of  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  well  to  know  the  lamented  deceased.  From  an  obituary  in 
the  'Tim«f '  daily  journal,  we  take  the  annexed  liib«ketcfa  and  just  tribute  to 
his  memory: 

'TwBXTT-SBynr  years  since,  Mr.  Poma  started  a  paper,  deyoted  to  field-sports, 
racing,  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  like,  called  The  Spirit  oftht  2Vm«f.  Its  success  for 
some  time  was  doubtfbl:  but  the  energy  displayed  by  its  editor,  and  the  talent  which 
he  engaged  in  its  pages,  soon  gained  it  a  wide  and  ultimately  a  permanent  reputation. 
Mr.  Poana  (who  was  a  natiye  of  Vermont,  bom  in  1606,)  was  the  seoond  of  four  bro- 
thers, who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  literaiy  ability.  His  eldest  brother,  Dr. 
T.  0.  PoBTBH,  about  the  year  1845,  in  connection  with  Mr.  K.  P«  Wilus,  started  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Chreair,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  success  it  merited. 
Another  brother,  Gaoaoa  Poana,  connected  himself  with  the  New-Orleans  JPicaifune, 
and  died  in  that  city.  •  After  his  death,  a  still  younger  brother,  Fravk  Poetbb,  pre- 
yiously  connected  with  the  reyenue  seryioe,  repaired  to  New-Orleans  to  supply  his 
place,  but  fell  sick  there ;  and  after  a  yoyage  to  Europe,  in  search  of  health,  returned 
and  laid  his  bones  by  the  side  of  his  brother.  Of  all  the  fiunily,  only  the  subject  of 
our  present  notice  suryiyed.  He  had  been  assisted  by  his  brothers  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  paper,  and  had  also  enlisted  the  best  talent  of  the  country  in  its  aid.  The 
JS^pirU  of  the  I^mei  obtained  a  reputation  seoond  only  to  that  of  BiiTe  Life  in  London, 
Its  circulation  extended  to  England,  India,  and  Australia,  and  was  distinguished  m 
those  countries  for  the  originality  of  its  articles,  especially  those  deyoted  to  the  field 
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And'rirer-sporU  of  the  Western  world.  For  twenty-flre  J9n%  Mr.  Pobtbe  devoted 
hii  attentioii  to  this  psper,  and  retiring  from  its  mansgement  shout  three  years  ago, 
started  on  September  sixth,  1856,  another  publication  of  a  still  higher  character,  but 
devoted  to  the  same  interests,  which  he  called  IbrUr't  Spirit  of  the  Timei. 

'Mr.  Obokgk  Wilkbs  was  his  co&djutor  in  tiiis  enterprise,  which,  from, the  first, 
eommaiided  paUie  attention,  and  speedily  became  a  decided  success.  For  a  few 
weeks  past,  Mr.  Posnu  was  unable  to  write  more  than  a  simple  paragraph  for  each 
number  of  his  paper.  The  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  to  which  he  intended  to 
derote  himself,  was  a  biography  of  his  friend,  Himbt  William  Hbebbbt,  (Frank 
FosKSTBB,)  whose  melancholy  suicide,  about  two  months  ago,  must  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers.  He  had  been  gradually  failing  for  three  or  four  years  past : 
when,  on  Thursdsj  of  last  week,  he  was  seized  with  chills,  repaired  to  his  bed,  and 
■ever  after  left  it.  Mr.  Wiuns,  and  other  friends,  remained  with  him  during  his 
sickness.  His  last  words  were :  *  I  want  to  go  home,'  He  died  without  pain,  uncon- 
sdons  of  the  presence  of  those  who  were  fathered  about  him.  Few  men  have  had 
truer  and  warmer  friends,  and  fewer  men  have  deserved  them  more.  William  T.  Pob- 
TKR,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  tongue 
never  uttered  a  word  of  scandal.  Two  or  itree  times  in  his  life  it  has  been  his  lot  to 
differ  with  some  of  his  acquamtaaces :  but  never,  although  he  ceased  to  oommunicate 
with  them,  was  be  known  to  censnre  them.' 

His  ftmeral,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  report  of  his  decease 
reached  our  country-sanctum,  was  solemnized  at  St  Thomas\  after  the  beauti- 
ftd  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  edifice  was  crowded  by  friends  of  the 
deceased,  who  desired  to  honor  his  memory,  as  they  had  honored  him  while 
living.  Rest  in  peace,  gentle  and  endeared  Spirit!  ...  Like  unto 
Thackarat,  who  fen  dead  in  a  never-to-be-forgotten  love  with  a  Hibernian 
wendi  *ar«oouring  of  her  kettle'  in  Skibbareen,  our  Mobile  bard  has  '  fallen 
a-fiame '  touching  a  certain  ^Maiden  at  the  Well,^  in  years  gone  by.  He  ^  lets 
<m'  how  it  was: 


'I've  mingled  in  Life's  stirring  scenes ; 

I  've  heard  the  glorious  shout  of  Mars, 
And  breathed  the  sulphurous  cloud  that 
screens 

His  horrors  and  his  scars : 

*  I  've  wandered  far  in  foreign  lands, 
To  where  the  cruel  Ganges  flows ; 

I  've  trod  Zahara's  burning  sands. 
And  Alps'  eternal  snows.' 


*  'T  WAS  on  a  sultrv,  summer  day, 

I  asked  for  drink ;  she  gave  it  me : 

*  T  was  but  a  simple  act,'you  say. 

And  so,  no  doubt,  thought  she. 

'Long,  weary  years  have  passed  since 
then, 

And  all  their  various  changes  wrought: 
I  've  striven  with  my  fellow-men. 

As  every  true  man  ought. 

Tet  it  seems  fliat  go  where  he  would,  the  *  Maiden  at  the  Well '  Mowed  him. 
WeU,  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it  ?  We  trust  ^  K.*  has  not  wedded 
another  JoMim:  If  so,  we  shouldn't  like  to  stand  in  her  shoes.  She  might 
better  have  *  trod'  with  him  *  Zahara's  burning  sands,'  or  accompanied  him  to 
the  *  cruel  Ganges,'  and  jomed  the  unappreciated  wives  who  have  populated  with 
their  corses  that  renowned  stream.  ...  We  cannot  resist  ihe  inclination  to 
quote  the  following  passage  fttMn  a  recent  letter  of  an  old-time  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  delightfrdly  resident  in  one  of  our  noble  midlimd  counties :  *  I  was 
recoTering  from  sidmess  lately,  and  needed  something  to  tempt  my  appetite. 
I  thoQ^t  woodcock,  well  cooked  and  served,  would  move  my  dormant  pahU^ 

My  Irish  servant  was  told  to  go  down  and  purchase  a  pair.    Mrs.  B said 

to  him :  '  I  suppose  you  know  what  they  are  ? — those  birds  with  very  long 
bills ?'  * Tes,  Mem,  I  da'  Then  turning  to  the  cook,  she  gave  directions  for 
thefar  preparation  for  tiie  table.    After  the  Utpse  of  an  hour,  the  man  returned 
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with  the  dnnga  « Well,  Jim,  did  you  get  the  woodoodcs?'  ^IdHUeoL* 
*  But  how  is  this  ? —  how  much  cfaaoge  haye  you  hrought  f  What  did  ihej 
cost?  'Sixteen  cents,  MeoL'  *  What!  nxteen  cents  for  thepairf  *Te8| 
Mem.'    *  Why,  that  is  extremely  diei^!'    He  stood  in  a  hesitating  way  ibr  a 

moment,'and  then  asked  Mrs.  B if  she  would  not  step  down  and  see  them. 

She  walked  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  Jix  stepped  up  to  the  table,  took  up  a 
smaQ  package,  which  he  unfolded,  and  handed  oat  a  couple  of  the  longest  kind 
of  fDOoden  faueett  f  *  Why,  bless  you,  man,  these  are  not  woodcocks !  Did  n't 
you  hear  me  give  dkections  about  coohing  themf  'I  did^  Mem.'  'But 
do  n't  you  see  that  I  could  not  cook  one  of  thue  f  I  might  keep  them  in  the 
pot  a  whole  hour,  and  they  would  not  he  cooked.'  *  I  see,  Mem :  I  made  a 
mistake.  Shall  I  take 'em  back,  Mem  f  'Certainlyl'  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  so  thoroughly  Irish  ?  -  -  -  We  would  respectftiUy  adyise  Mr.  Mteb 
S.  Isaacs,  who  writes  for  the  ^Jeteish  Me$$ervger^  to  lay  aside  his  sham-' pen.' 
He  is  a  plaguuist  of  the  meanest  type :  for  he  steals  that  whidi  is  good,  alters 
and  'mixes  it  up'  with  his  own  feeUe  platitadea,  until  it  is  ridiculous,  and 
then  palms  the  whole  upon  the  public  as  originsL  In  the  ^Memenger '  for  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  is  a  piece  purporting  to  be  by  Mr.  Isaacs,  entitled  '  The 
Bemembrance  of  the  BeadJ*  Open  Iryino's  '  Sketch-Book,'  reader,  at  ^Eural 
FuneraUy  and  make  the  suljoined  comparisons,  commwicing  with  the  yerj 
first  sentence : 

ISAAOh 

'  Tn  lore  which  svrrires  the  tomb  is 
ODe  of  the  noblest  attribates  of  the  aoal.' 

'Whut  our  ndden  anguish  and  con- 
Tulsire  agony  are  softened  into  pensire 
{meditation  on  the  being  whose  loss  we 
mourn,  our  sorrow  becomes,  as  it  were, 
healing  and  sacred.  It  teaches  us  thai 
though  we  ^icTe,  though  oar  regret  can 
never  be  stifled,  he  for  whom  we  feel  sad 
is  ei^oying  a  state  of  bliss,  and  knows  no 
sorrow.' 

*  Thb  sorrow  wo  feel  for  the  dead  is  the 
only  affliction  for  which  we  refuse  to  be 

I  comforted.    Erery  other  trouble  we  striye 
to  forget ;  we  exert  CTery  means  to  dispeL 

'But  the  memory  of  the  departed  we 
cherish.  A  voice  within  us  seems  to 
warn  us  that  now  the  substance  is  i 
the  remembrance  remains,  and  we  shon 
not  seek  to  cast  it  off.' 

'  Though  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
ceased throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the 
bright  hour  of  pleasure,  though  it  engen- 
der sadness  at  a  time  we  intended  to  be 
mirthful,  it  nevertheless  possesses  a  charm 
more  potent  than  nyety  or  ephemera] 
pleasure.  Wo  coqm  aet  attach  more 
value  to  onr  present  pleasure  than  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  wont  to  share 
our  joys.' 

*  PascBAircs  it  was  one  with  whom  we 
had  been  at  emnity ;  whose  death,  when 
we  saw  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  we 
may  have  wished  for.  Yet,  when  we  look 
upon  that  poor  piece  of  clay  mouldering 
before  us,  we  then  reflect  ao«  wrong  U 
wu  to  ad  at  we  did/' 


*  Tn  lore  which  sorvires  the  tomb  is 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul.' 

*  Whbv  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  con- 
vulsive agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all 
that  we  most  loved  is  softened  away  into 
pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in 
the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root 
out  such  a  sorrow  from  tne  heart! ' 


'Thi  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  onlj 
sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to  be  di- 
vorced. Every  other  wound  we  seek  to 
heal  —  every  other  affliction  to  forget; 
but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to 
keep  open — this  affliction  we  cherish  and 
brood  over  in  solitude.' 


'Though  it  may  tometiraes  throw  a 
passing  cloud  over  the  bright  eye  of 
gavety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over 
the  hour  of  gloom ;  yet  who  would  ex- 
change it  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the 
burst  of  Dtvotryf' 


*  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave, 
even  of  an  enemv,  and  not  feel  a  com- 
punctious throb  that  he  should  ever  have 
warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth 
that  lies  mouldering  before  him  f ' 
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Our  '  Original  Isaacs  '  has  ^ no  connection'  with  the  '  party  over  the  way/ 
(now  reading  his  morning  paper  on  the  shady  western  piazza  of  ^  Sunnyside/) 
80  fiur  as  style  is  concerned.  ...  We  heg  to  remind  our  esteemed  friend 
and  correspondent)  John  Phobnix,  that  The  Pbock  was  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  American  naturalists  by  the  Knickerbocker.  Tes,  Sir — years 
ago :  and  now  here  comes  us  up  a  United  States  Topographicalist^  who  affirms, 
of  his  own  motion,  that  this  singular  animal  was  discoTered  long  befi>re  it 
was  beheld  sideltng  along  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  our  old-time  cor- 
respondent   Hear  him : 

*  Ir  I  recollect  rightly,  the  first  person  who  made  mention  of  *  Thi  Pbock,'  although 
not  by  name,  was  Captain  Jovatban  Gabtkr,  whose  royage  to  the  Bocky  Mountains 
in  1665,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  GBEiarBow,  and  an  whose  book  the  name  of  Oregon  was 
first  given  to  the  river  now  known  as  the'Golumbia.  Gabybb,  in  his  appendix,  de- 
scribing  the  rarious  animals  inhabiting  that  region,  states  that :  '  In  the  country  of 
Osnobians  (Assinoboins)  there  is  a  singular  beast,  of  y  bigness  of  an  horse,  and 
having  hoofs,  whereof  two  legges  on  one  side  are  alwaies  shorter  than  y«  other,  by 
which  means  it  is  fitted  to  graze  on  j*  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains.  It  is  of 
amazing  swiftness^  and  to  catch  it  the  salvages  doe  head  it  off:  whereby  it  cannot 
run,  but  falleth  over  and  so  is  taken.'  And  further :  *  I  was  also  told  of  one  which  I 
did  not  see.  This  ia  like  unto  a  bear  in  size,  but  covered  with  a  shell,  as  is  y«  tor- 
toise, with  many  homes  along  its  bade  It  has  great  claws  and  teeth,  and  is  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  eating  man  and  beast'  * 

We  join  issue  with  our  new  philosopher.  We  deny,  stimultuaneously  that 
*  recendy-discovered'  specimens  of  *Thb  Prock*  demonstrate  that  the  existence 
of  the  animal,  as  described  below,  *  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  usual  laws 
of  Nature,  and  its  singular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
liTes.'  Let  any  surgeon  tell  us,  if  the  m  hwrneri  can  be  elevated  and  depressed 
by  the  hiceps  musettlarii  in  the  manner  described.    A  weak  inyention : 

'Tbb  Pbock  (I^rocHtu  Oregowi&im)  is  about  the  size  of  a  mule,  and  like  the 
quagga  and  zebra,  is  properly  to  be  included  in  the  genus  ^^imm,  having  entire  hoofs. 
Its  structure  differs,  however,  from  that  of  any  known  animal  in  the  mode  of  articu- 
lation of  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints.  This  peculiar  formation  allows  to  the  limbs  a 
degree  of  lateral  motion,  enabling  the  animal  to  elevate  or  depress  them  at  wiU :  thus^ 
when  standing  upon  a  sloping  surface,  giring  it  the  appearance  of  obliquity,  as  de- 
scribed by  Gabvbb,  and  enabling  it  to  run  with  singular  swiftness  along  steep  moun- 
tain-sides, where  otherwise  an  animal  of  its  size  would  find  no  foothold.  In  fact,  it 
is  hardly  surpassed  in  agility  by  the  Bighorn,  or  Rocky  Mountain  goat  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  the  tradition  of  its  being  unable  to  turn,  and  the  consequent  method 
of  capture,  are  mere  inventions.' 

When  a  jack-ass  shall  be  discoyered  standing  on  a  steep  decllTity  of  one  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  illustrate  this  theory,  he  will  be  seen  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  like  a  Frenchman,  and  pulUog  down  the  under-lid  of  his  left  eye 
{par  la  gauche)  with  his  right  hoo(  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  heard,  in 
musical  tones,  to  ezcUim,  *Do  you  think  that  led  will  grow  shet?'  But  ^to 
the  argument'  The  alleged  Carver  would  be  right^  if  he  were  not  an  antique 
male  *  Mrs.  Harris.*  We  hold,  with  Betsbt  Prio,  that  *  there  aint  no  sich 
a  person.*  The  Knickerbocker's  Prock,  is  tAePROCKl  -  -  -  We  gather 
the  following  from  a  correspondent  who  writes  us  fifom  Princess  Anne,  Mary- 
land :  *  Yesterday,  during  the  session  of  our  County-court^  his  Honor,  Judge 
S felt  a  craving  for  something  to  appease  his  hunger.    Beckoning  to  one 
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of  the  tipstayeB  of  the  court,  he  requested  hhn  to  go  to  a  neighboring  hotel, 
and  tell  the  landlord  to  send  him  a  sandwich.  *A  tthatf^  asked  the  tip- 
staye  —  'a  sangaree?  Oh!  yes,  of  course:  oeHainly,  Sir,  with  pieasurj:* 
'No,  Sir — a  sandwich.'  *OhI  yes:  a  little  sugar-and-water :  certainly,  Sfa*, 
with  pleasure.'  *  No,  Sir :  a  iandttieh :  do  n't  you  know  what  a  sandwich 
is  ?'  asked  the  Judge.  '  I  beg  your  Honor  to  pardon  my  ignoranceL'  So  the 
Judge  was  obliged  to  explain  what  a  sandwich  was :  and  ofiT  the  tipstaye  went 
to  the  jovial  Boniface,  and  *told  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  him : '  *  His  Honor, 

Judge  S ,  desires  that  you  will  send  him  a  sandwich.'    *  What 's  fliat  ?' 

inquired  Bokivacb.  *  Just  you  teU  Judge  S  — ^  if  he  wants  any  of  his  law- 
books,  he  must  come  and  get  'em :  I  do  n't  know  nothin'  about  'em ! '  An 
explanation  ensued :  and  His  Honor  finally  got  his  sandwich.'  *  Smart '  court- 
officials  in  those  *  diggins  I '  -  -  -  It  was  a  *  right  pleasaunte'  trip  which 
we  took  the  other  day,  in  company  with  a  small  but  most  agreeable  party,  to 
^The-Battle  Oraundi  of  Saratoga^  Our  main  object,  too  long  deferred,  was 
to  visit  an  esteemed  firiend,  residing  at  the  beautiful  homestead  of  his  boyhood, 
in  old  Stillwater,  county  of  Saratoga,  a  short  distance  only  from  Bsmis' 
Heights ;  a  name  rendered  fimious  by  great  events  in  our  Revolution.  *'Tht 
Commodore^  steamer  bore  us  delightfully  and  delightedly,  on  a  lovely  night, 
up  the  Hudson;  but  a  sli^t  'aground'  in  the  morning,  above  Albany,  pre- 
vented our  reaching  Troy  in  time  for  breakfast  before  the  Saratoga  train  was 
to  take  its  departure ;  so  that  we  were  presently  ofi^  *  with  a  rush,  a  roar,  and 
a  rumble,'  for  the  neat  little  village  of  MechanicsviUe,  on  the  Saratoga  road, 
where  we  were  to  take  one  of  the  half-dozen  kinds  of  excellent  private  convey- 
ances of  our  iriend  S ,  for  his  most  enjoyable  residence  near  the  village  of 

old  Stillwater,  *  in  the  county  aforesaid ;  *  a  homestead  with  *  all  the  modem  im- 
provements,' added  to  clustering  associations  that  the  Prbsekt  could  not  furnish, 
and  scenery  of  such  variety,  extent,  and  magnificence,  that  no  Art  could  ever 
approach  it :  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  shadow  forth,  in  a  few  sentences  descrip- 
tive of  the  famous  Bemis'  Heights,  (which  rise  with  a  very  gentle  inclination 
some  two  or  three  miles  to  the  northward,)  by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  them. 
For  the  present,  reader,  you  will  please  to  group  our  little  party  under  the 

*  shady  shadow  of  umbrageous  trees '  on  the  lawn,  watching  now  the  distant 
landscape ;  now  scanning  the  beauty  of  the  nearer  views ;  now  marking  the 
happy  little  girls  swinging  in  the  adjacent  arbor ;  all  the  while  having  sudi 
recreation  and  varied  converse  among  ourselves,  that  it  wiU  long  be  pleasant  to 
remember.  Toward  night  —  an  evening  of  Saturday  it  was  —  there  came  up 
from  the  dim-blue,  thundery  west  a  storm  of  wind  and  thieh  rain,  a  big  rain, 
a  prolonged  rain,  such  as  had  not  before  had  its  equal  this  seasoa  Very 
glorious  it  was  to  look  out  upon,  yourself  meantime  luxuriously  housed :  it  was 
a  mischievous  kind  of  sublimity,  however,  in  the  detail ;  for  the  'floods  came' 
so  suddenly,  that  grain  was  prostrated,  streams  fearfully  swollen,  bridges  car- 
ried away  or  greatly  injured,  etc.  But  Sunday  morning  dawned  clear  and 
balmy ;  and  after  hearing  a  good  sermon  at  the  village,  (it  was  *  The  Fourth,^ 
the  Sabbath-Day  of  Freedom,)  delivered  on  *holy  ground '  in  our  history,  with 
an  old  building  dose  by,  which  was  pierced  with  British  bullets  in  the  Revolu- 
tion,  we  returned ;  and  after  dinner,  *  in  the  cool  of  the  day,'  we  visited  a 

*  Fall,'  on  a  stream  in  an  acgaoent  wood,  swollen  with  the  recent  rain,  which  in 
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the  depth  of  its  gorge,  and  pictaresqueness  of  its  tumbling  descent^  is  second 
only  to  some  of  the  lower  falls  of  the  Gennesee,  below  our  neighbor  Colonel 
Silas  Setxot7R*s  nuurellous  Bridge  at  Portaga  On  our  return  to  the  mansion, 
we  repaired,  after  tea,  to  the  parlor,  where  we  listened  to,  and  'joined  in'  with 
several  old  sacred  airs,  which  brought  *the  light  of  other  days'  around  us. 
There  was  a  deep-toned  parlor-organ,  and  a  most  effectiye  base-viol,  both  well 
performed  upon;  well-Mned  voices  *  carried'  all  parts:  and  it  awakened 
almost  the  old  emotions,  to  hear  again  old  *  Windham,'  *■  Limehouse,'  *  Wells,' 
*  Brattlestreet,'  *  Old  Hundred,'  and  —  last,  but  by  no  means  least  —  *  Norwich.' 
While  we  listened  to  these  lines,  sung  so  often  on  Sunday  evenings  by  mater- 
nal lips,  long  since  dust  in  the  grave,  tears,  unbidden  and  irrepressible,  swelled 
to  our  eyes : 

'GxNTLT  glides  the  stream  of  Life, 

Oft  along  the  flowery  vale ; 
Or  impetuous  down  the  cliff, 

Kosning  roars,  when  ttorma  assail. 


'  *T  is  an  eTer-varied  flood, 
Always  rolling  to  the  sea ; 
Slow  or  swift,  or  wild  or  rude. 
Tending  to  Etkbhitt  I ' 

Find  old  *  Norwich,'  if  you  have  Lowell  Mason's  ancient  collection,  and  if 
there  are  singers  enough  in  the  fiunily,  ting  if,  with  all  the  *  parts : '  if  it 
should  be  Sunday  evening,  ah !  so  much  the  better.  It  is  wonderfully  pathetic 
to  us,  and  melodious  also,  to  our  poor  taste.  But  let  us  hasten  on.  A  brighter 
or  lovelier  day  never  dawned  upon  our  glorious  heritage,  than  that  heralded 
by  the  dawn  which  broadened  and  brightened  over  old  Saratoga,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Fifth  of  July.  In  the  oool  breezy  air  from  the  North-west,  our 
party  started  on  a  short  ride  to  Bemis'  Heights,  io  a  conveyance  scarcely  less 
luxurious  than  it  was  spacious  and  'accommodating.'  As  we  rode  along,  we 
could  not  but  again  and  again  remark  and  admire  &e  beautiful  forms  of  the 
rounded  green  or  yellow  grain  and  grassy  slopes,  terminating  in  level  plateaus 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  fortunate,  that  on  our  arrival,  by 
a  scarcely-perceptible  grade,  at  the  summit  of  the  Heights,  we  had  the  excel- 
lent good  fortune  to  meet,  and  to  be  presented  to,  Charles  Neilson,  Esq.,  aa 
he  was  just  departing  (h>m  his  residence ;  itself  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  re- 
volutionary^ history  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  Aim-self,  we  may  add,  a  fine  re- 
presentative-man of  the  patriotic  *men  of  mark '  of  that  day;  six  feet  five  in 
height,  as  we  should  judge,  and  erect  as  a  statue.  From  this  silver-haired 
patriot  (who  several  years  since,  as  we  learned,  wrote  a  valuable  and  reliable 
work  upon  the  great  deeds  hereabout  enacted)  we  derived  most  intelligent  and 
interesting  information ;  which,  on  our  return,  we  solicited  him,  by  letter,  to 
assist  our  memory  in  recalling :  with  whidi  request  he  very  kindly  complied, 
in  the  communication  which  ensues.  Let  us,  however,  before  presenting  it  to 
our  readers,  join  our  distinguished  correspondent,  in  the  hope,  that  no  long 
time  will  elapse,  before  a  Legislature  of  the  Empire  State  shall  cause  a  Manu- 
ment  on  Bemi£  Meighta  to  uplift  the  ^orious  deeds  of  our  &ther8  to  all  eyes 
which  shall  siurey  the  vast  region  round  about  If  any  member  of  our  next 
Legislature  should  desire  to  do  an  act  which  will  reflect  honor  and  popularity 
upon  himself  let  him  introduce  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  such  a  monument 
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Propose  it,  Sir:  *da  sonwthing  for  your  coimliy,*  while  yoor  MBociitiw  are 
working  for  jMir(y.    Let  them 

'TalkI  talkl  talkl 

Till  the  tricklinff  windoirs  f  wim : 
Talk!  Ulk I  talkl 

Till  the  lights  in  the  haU  wax  dim : 
Clause  and  section  and  line, 

line  and  section  and  clause ; 
Till  on  their  henches  thej  fall  asleep, 

And  dream  of  making  laws : 
Amend,  divide,  and  report, 

Report,  divide,  and  amend : 
Till  each  *  Section 's  a  riddle,  the  <  Aot '  a  mate, 

And  '  a  muddle '  irom  end  to  end  I ' 

Let  them  do  this,  while  you^  Sir,  bring  forward  the  proposed  InIL  Our  word 
for  it,  it  will,  as  it  should,  meet  with  a  hearty  responae :  but  we  keep  our 
guests  waiting : 

*  L.  Oatlord  Clabk,  Ebq.  : 

*  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  In  replj  to  jour  note  of  the  ninth  inatant,  I  wDl,  by  way  of  pre- 
lude, gire  yon  a  brief  descriptiye  account  of  a  few  of  the  interesting  vUun  £h>ni 
my  place  of  residence  on  this  hallowed  eminence,  some  of  which  you  probably 
might  have  noticed  on  your  flying  visit  to  this  prominent  locality  on  the  fifth :  as 
follows : 

*  Li  giving  a  descriptiye  aocoont  of  the  nomeroos  and  splendid  prospects  from 
this  great  ^OUervaiary,^  commanding  as  it  does,  an  extensive  view  of  almost 
every  variety  of  feature  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  beaatiful  and  pictoresque 
landscape,  I  would  remark,  that  from  this  spot  the  eye  of  the  spectator  can  com- 
pass a  circuit  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  What  a 
splendid  site  for  a  monument  I  At  its  foot  the  noble  Hudson  rolls  on  in  all  its 
pride  and  beauty,  windUng  its  way  from  small  lakes  at  the  north  till  it  mingles  it- 
self with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  At  its  foot,  as  it  were,  like  a  beautiful  pano- 
rama, lies  the  antique  village  of  Upton,  or  modernized  Stillwater,  with  its  nume- 
rous churches,  its  flourishing  Academy,  and  its  greatly-improved  private  dwdl- 
ings  in  view,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  well-directed  enterprise. 
At  the  north  and  north-west,  a  distance  of  some  forty  nules,  and  La  plain  view, 
are  the  lofty  mountains  around  Lake  Horicon,  the  Sackindaga  or  Scandanaga 
Mountains;  and  still  onward  In  the  dim  distance,  the  asnre  summits  of  the  cloud- 
capped  Adirondacks  terminate  this  very  romantic  scene.  Often  when  viewing 
this  extensive  wilderness  of  wonders,  where  dame  Nature,  in  some  of  her  mad 
freaks,  seems  to  have  turned  every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  her  fancy  *  topsy 
turvy,*  I  can  almost  imagine  to  myself  that  at  some  former  period  of  the  world 
this  must  have  been  the  great  batUe-field  of  the  enraged  Elimsvts,  and  in  their 
fury,  for  the  want  of  less  powerful  engines  of  wrath,  must  have  torn  np  the  rocks 
in  their  feverish  strength,  and  hurled  them  at  one  another  in  almost  Inmieasurable 
masses,  and  with  such  terrific  force,  that 

*  WniK  rock  met  rock  *iDid  battte  ground, 
They  fell  in  heaps  with  thondering  sound, 
TiU  the  towering  pesks  whieh  now  we  see, 
Beared  up  their  heads  in  mivjesty : 
While  in  the  rales  from  whence  were  torn, 
These  maasire  *■  chunks,*  and  off  were  borne, 
Are  awftil  raXU  sunk  far  below, 
Whsre  maddening  streams  In  torrsnts  flow/ 
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Oa  the  east,  and  stretching  far  in  the  distance  to  the  north  and  south,  and  termi- 
nating the  view  in  that  direction,  is  the  long  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  is  the  much-noted  Mount  Tom^  whose  towering  peak 
seems  to  point  out  to  the  far-distant  spectator  the  Tcry  romantic  locality  of  that 
renowned  seat  of  literature,  known  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Wil- 
liams  College. 

*'  Then,  in  the  north-east,  is  the  smoke-encircled  Bald  Mountain,  from  whose 
ruptured  sides  the  ponderous  rocks  are  rolled  down  into  the  numerous  lime  kilns 
surrounding  its  huge  base,  the  dazzling  splendor  of  whose  bright  fires,  in  a  dark 
night,  glitter  in  the  distance  like  sparkling  briliianta  around  the  chaste  bosom  of 
some  rich  Hindoo's  bride.  About  six  miles  farther  south  is  WillarcTs  Mountain^ 
so  distinguishingly  noted  on  the  historic  page,  as  the  lofty  eminence  from  which 
an  American  spy,  by  the  name  of  Willard,  with  a  good  glass,  watched  the 
movements,  and  ascertained  the  probable  force  in  Bdrgoyke's  camp,  some  four 
miles  distant ;  and  from  time  to  time,  through  messengers  employed  for  that  ser- 
yice,  made  his  reports  to  General  Gates,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  anticipate 
almost  every  movement  of  the  British  army.  About  equidistant  from  this  en- 
during Monument,  and  the  great  *  Index,*  or  Mount  Tom,  and  in  plain  view  from 
the  great  Observatory,  (Bescis*  Heights,)  is  that  very  celebrated  ground  called 
Bennington  Heights,  where  the  indomitable  Greneral  Stark  so  triumphantly  cap- 
tured a  thousand  of  Burgotne's  mercenary  troops,  and  saved  his  beloved  Molly 
from  becoming  a  widow  that  night. 

*  Within  the  broad  circle,  or  rather  semi-circle  of  this  extensive  prospect,  an 
apparent  plain,  spreading  even  to  the  base  of  those  mountains,  and  covered  with 
highly-cultivated  farms,  neat  mansions,  and  thriving  villages,  presents  to  view  to 
the  delighted  beholder  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  landscapes  to 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

*  Then  again,  on  the  west,  is  another  beautiful,  variegated,  and  extensive  view 
of  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  portion  of  country,  including  the  memorable 
ground  where  the  first  and  most  important  battle  was  fought,  on  the  seventh  of 
October :  I  say,  the  most  important,  as  its  result  not  only  dampened  the  ardor  of 
the  British,  and  Inspired  the  Americans  with  renewed  courage,  but  was  the  first 
bright  dawn,  of  American  Liberty. 

*  On  the  south,  and  in  front  of  this  venerable  mansion  on  the  *•  Heights,'  where 
your  bumble  servant  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  is  a  broad  expanse  of  country, 
spread  out  before  the  astonished  spectator,  like  a  rich  and  beautifully-variegated 
carpet,  and  terminated  only  by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  or 
*■  Kaatebergs,'  stretching  away  in  the  dim  distance  some  ninety  or  an  hundred 
miles,  where  the  far-famed  Mountain  House  is  distinctly  to  be  seen  with  a  good 
glass,  like  a  pearl  in  its  lofty  crest,  at  an  elevation  of  some  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this  line  of  observation, 
and  bearing  away  to  the  north-west,  is  seen  a  spur  of  this  lofty  range  called  the 
*  Helderbergs,'  so  famed  as  the  seat  of  the  late  Indian  War  ! 

*  Then,  on  a  less  distant  view,  the  eye  of  the  delighted  spectator  roams  in  end- 
less gratification  over  farms,  villages,  and  towns,  and  takes  into  the  scope  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  oldest  city  in  the  Union,  *Albany  on  the  Hill ;  *  and  if  the  windows 
of  the  Capitol  should  happen  to  be  raised  to  cool  the  ardent  temper  of  some  fiery 
politician,  he  can  take  a  peep  into  the  legislative  hall,  and  see  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  their  parliamentary  discussions,  contending  more  for  the  '  loaves 
^d  fishes '  of  office,  than  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

YOL.  HI.  21 
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'  TbuB  I  liaTe  endeavored  to  give  a  general  though  brief  outline  of  the  most 
prominent  yiews,  so  richly  and  numerously  displayed  within  the  circumference  of 
this  great  circle ;  and  which,  no  doubt,  at  some  remote  former  period  of  the 
world,  was  covered  with  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and  bounded  only  by  the  lofty 
ranges  of  mountiuns  already  mentioned,  including  the  Hatteawan,  the  Highlands, 
and  Shawangunk.  The  outlet  of  this  grand  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water  must, 
I  think,  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  and  make  of  ihe  land  from  Fort  Edward 
to  Fort  Ann,  have  been  at  the  north,  till  some  powerful  convulnon  of  nature  burst 
asunder  its  prison-doors  at  the  Highlands ;  when,  by  the  mighty  rushing  of  its 
waters,  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  was  excavated  down  to  its  present  level,  and 
the  alluvion  filling  up  the  bed  of  some  former  stream,  or  arm  of  the  sea  below, 
caused  the  great  expanse  of  waters  at  Haverstraw  and  Tappaan.  But  whether  this 
vast  and  majestic  lake,  for  such  it  must  have  been,  dotted  with  its  numerous 
Islands,  and  dashing  its  waves  against  the  rocky  barrier  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, iM»,  or  whether  the  present  rich  and  magnificent  landscape  presented 
to  view  from  the  great  Observatory  on  Bekis*  Heights  m,  the  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, I  shall  leave  for  the  more  speculative  to  determine ;  and  will  oloae  with 
the  following  lines : 

*  Ir  lute  for  grandeor,  or  the  BMre  fabUm*, 

Prompt  thee,  xnj  firiend,  theie  gentle  Hsxohts  to  eUmb, 

Here  gue  attentlTe  on  the  scene  around, 

But  tread  with  holy  awe  thli  hallowed  groond  I ' 

SiMPLT  premising  that  the  views  here  so  graphically  described,  in  all  the 
varied  coloring  bom  of  the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  a  summer  daj,  are  visible 

from  the  kwn  of  our  hospitable  host,  Mr.  M.  T.  S ,  we  pass  to  the  Battle- 

Fields  of  Old  Saratoga  : 

*•  Not  Imowing  (continues  our  esteemed  correspondent)  what  particular  inform- 
ation you  may  desire,  I  will  simply  and  briefly  state  that  the  Battle  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  September  took  place  principally  on  what  is  known  as  *  the  F&ex- 
MAN  Farms '  on  the  map.  The  first  battle,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  was  fought 
along  the  line  of  the  American  entrenchments,  on  the  left,  a  little  west  of  and 
near  my  own  dwelling,  where  the  action  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the 
British  were  driven  from  that  position  to  a  rise  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
north-west,  when  Burgotks  conung  on  with  reinforcements,  made  a  second 
stand.  The  Americans  now  seeing  the  enemy  in  full  force,  fell  back  till  they 
were  reinforced  from  the  right  wing  on  the  river,  when  they  again  attacked  their 
whole  line  from  right  to  left,  and  in  forty-five  minutes  drove  them  from  that  po- 
sition back  to  their  fortified  camp.  Soon  after  the  British  had  retreated  behind 
their  works,  the  Americans  again  rallied,  and  boldly  marching  up  under  a  shower 
of  grape-shot  and  bullets,  attacked  their  whole  line,  and  drove  them  across  the 
north-branch  of  the  *■  middle  ravine.*  The  darkness  of  night  having  now  put  an 
end  to  the  bloody  conflict,  and  fresh  troops  having  been  ordered  out  to  hold  pos- 
session of  that  part  of  the  camp  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  this  hard  day's  work,  retired  to  their  quarters,  while 
shouts  of  YiGTORY !  VicTOBT  I  I  Huig  triumphantly  through  the  American  camp. 

*  On  retiring  to  their  quarters,  the  victorious  Americans  having  collected  to- 
gether the  ten  pieces  of  cannon  captured  on  that  day,  placed  them  in  line  along 
the  road,  a  little  south  of  my  house,  when  all,  in  one  bright  blaze,  proclaimed  in 
tones  of  thunder  to  an  astonished  nation  the  first  bright  dawn  of  American 
Liberty ! 
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*  To  be  more  particular,  I  would  saj  that.  General  Pih^r  and  Colonel  Kokgan 
quartered  in  the  east  wing  of  mj  boose ;  the  onlj  building  now  standing  that 
was  in  existence  on  any  part  of  the  battle-field  at  the  time  of  those  memorable 
engagements.  Major  Acklakd,  who  commanded  the  British  grenadiers,  was 
brought  to  the  same  room,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  where  he  remained  till  the 
twelfth,  and  where  he  was  Tisited  by  his  interesting  wife.  Lady  Harrist  Ack* 
LAirn. 

*  General  Gates'  quarters  were  about  eighty  rods  south  of  my  house.  General 
Arnold^s  quarters  was  a  log-cabin  standing  at  the  north-west  corner  of  my  door- 
yard,  on  the  site  of  which,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  planted  a  twig  of  Lombardy 
poplar,  as  a  memorial  of  that  fact,  and  of  my  birth-place.  The  tree  is  now  fVesh 
and  green,  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  around. 

'  With  respect  and  esteem, 

*  Yours,  etc.,  CJbarlis  Niiuoir.' 

It  was  oar  intention  to  have  made  mention  of  the  pleasant  circumstance  of 
attending  a  Fourth-o^uly  oelebiation  at  Stillwater ;  of  the  uproarious  kughter 
which  a  troop  of  FantoiticaUy  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  *  Field  of  the 
Grounded  Arms '  near  Schuylerville,  occasioned,  in  the  procession ;  of  the  un- 
expected but  most  grateful  tribute  which  was  awarded  to  our  ^faithful  course 
for  twenty-four  years  in  our  Magazine^ 'by  a  Knickerbocker  (by  name  and 
nature)  of  'Old  Scbaghticoke,*  over  the  river;  but  these  things  must  be  re- 
served. We  ought,  in  justice  to  Esquire  Neilson,  to  state,  that  he  accompanied 
his  interesting  communication  by  an  excellent  original  map  of  the  localities 
described,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  came  too  late  for  the  engraver,  to  be 
made  available.  While  at  Mr.  Nbclson's  house,  we  were  shown  many  and 
various  precious  roTolutionary  relics,  picked  up  from  time  to  time,  in  newly- 
ploughed  fields  near  the  adjoining  sanguinary  lines  of  defence.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  collections  of  these  hallowed  relics,  however,  is  preserved 
by  lAi,  Samuel  G.  Edot,  of  the  village  of  Stillwater.  With  pious  care,  this 
gentleman  has  arranged,  in  the  best  manner,  a  Patriotic  Bevolutionary 
Museum^  which,  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness,  he  points  out,  and  permits 
to  be  examined,  by  his  grateful  and  gratified  visitors.  To  show  the  richness 
of  this  collection,  let  us  mention  a  few  only  of  the  interesting  *  remains'  which 
it  embraces : 

'Thb  field-sword  of  General  Pmup  SomnrLiR,  and  the  wedding-shoe  of  Mrs. 
Sghctlkr  ;  a  British  spontoon,  taken  at  the  battle  last  fought,  the  ninth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1777 :  the  remainder  were  ploughed  up  on  the  battle-field  on  Bbm»'  Heights, 
where  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth  of  September  was  fought:  short-swords ;  gun  and 
pistol-barrels;  tomahawks;  hatchets;  axes:  bayonets;  buttons  worn  by  Ninth, 
Eleventh,  Twentieth,  Twenty-First,  Twenty-Second,  Twenty-Fourth,  Forty-Seventh, 
and  Fifty-Third  Regiments  of  Bctbootitb^s  army;  grenadiers'  buttons  of  Kma's 
Eighth  Regiment ;  piece  of  an  officer's  blanket  of  the  Twenty-First  Regiment,  with 

Sart  military  coat,  including  buttons  (gold-plated)  ornamented  with  the  Crown,  Rose, 
hamrock,  and  Thistle ;  military  cap-plates ;  an  American  Eagle  —  motto, '  Unity  is 
Strength;'  gun-locks  and  flints;  snells,  cannon-balls,  lead  balls,  and  grape-shot; 
Hessian  pisu>l;  pocket-kniTes ;  shoe-buckles  of  various  devices;  triangle;  screw- 
driTers:  nullet-monlds ;  silver  knee-buckles;  gold.  siWer,  and  copper  coins,  found 
within  three  or  four  years  past— dates,  1770  and '74;  powder-horns;  piece  of  the 
plank  on  which  General  Frazur  died ;  breast-plates  marked  G.  R. ;  one  of  Wash- 
ixoton's  miiitaiT  buttons ;  and  autograph  letter  or  General  Oatks,  when  be  assumed 
the  command  oi  the  Northern  army,  etc.,  etc.' 

Lest  we  tire  the  reader  with  so  extended  a  subsection  of  *  Gossirsr,'  wo 

puipose  to  make  present  pause.    -    -    -    The  ^Little  People  *  came  into  the 
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5;anctum  the  other  afternoon,  with  bright  eyes  and  flushed  chedcs,  each  oae 
tr}'ing  to  out-talk  the  other  in  delivering  the  wonderful  news:  *0  father! 
there  *s  a  man  out  on  the  grass  by  the  school-house,  with  a  big  white  tent^  and 
a  great  Telly nutkoap  on  three  legs :  and  he's  going  to  sleep  in  the  tent  with 
his  little  boy,  and  he  *s  a-going  to  see  stars,  and  moons,  and  comets,  and  comets, 
and  moons,  and  suns,  and  stars :  *s  going  to  see  *em  to-night ;  and  he  says  we 
may  look  through  the  great  big  hoUow  thing,  and  see  'em  too !    Won't  that 
be  fun?'    It  was  as  the  children  stated.     Professor  Htatt,  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  astronomy,  had  pitched  his  white  tent  upon  a  grassy  mound  in  a 
field  adjoining  a  little  upland  meadow,  that  bounds  *  Cedar-Hill  Cottage  *  on  the 
south,  where  he  was  to  make  observations  on  the  glorious  evenings  which  then 
prevailed    We  found  the  Professor  a  man  of  very  modest  demeanor,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  hb  great  theme,  and  ^ad  to  communicate  information  to  all 
who  desired  to  look  through  his  telescope,  an  instrument  magnifying  sixty 
times.     It  was  well  worth  a  visit     MEBcrRY  and  Vesus,  (Saturn  once,)  as 
evening  stars,  the  red  planet  Mars,  and  JupmsR,  as  a  morning  star,  were 
greatly  enjoyed;  as  was  the  Moon,  when  she  *took  up  the  wondrous  tale'  of 
the  night-season.     We  confess,  however,  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the  double- 
stars,  nebulae,  dusters  in  the  Milky  Way,  lunar  mountains,  and  volcanic 
craters ;  all  of  which  were  easily  discerned.    There  is  something  sublime  in 
directing  a  telescope  toward  a  point  in  the  evening  sky  where  nothing  is  dis- 
cernible to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  to  see  within  the  deep  blue  abyss  of  the 
heavens  countless  stars  *■  shining  clear  and  young,  as  when  gazed  upon  by  the 
shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.'    It  was  a  very  great  lesson  to  the  little  folk : 
and  they  really  seemed  to  fed  witli  the  enraptured  Psalmist :  *  When  I  sur- 
vey the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  and  the  moon  and  stars  which  Thou 
hast  ordained,  then  I  say,  *■  What  is  Man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  Son  of  Man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  ? '  *    Surely  there  never  c<mld  be  an 
^undevout  astronomer.'    -    -    -    How  defective  are  the  Biblical  readings 
of  some  very  respectable  church-members,  was  amusingly  illustrated  at  a 
church-meeting  discussion  a  while  since,  in  a  large  religious  society,  not  thirty 
miles  from  the  modem  Athens.     The  question  concerned  the  restoration  of  an 
excommunicated  person  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  his  &ult     A  member 
was  strongly  advocating  the  measure,  and  wound  up  an  appealing  sentence  to 
the  sympathy  of  those  present  by  saying  that,  according  to  the  great  Master's 
own  words,  so  long  as  the  unfortunate  offender  lay  under  the  censure,  he  was 
nothing  better  than  a  *  heathen  man  and  a  re-publican.*    The  sudden  twinkle 
in  the  wide-awake  moderator's  eye,  and  a  wicked  twitching  at  the  comers  of 
his  mouth,  did  not  happen  to  catch  the  speaker's  notice,  who,  warming  with 
his  theme,  took  another  puU  at  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  by  dilating  on  the 
very  unhappy  condition  of  his  dient,  which  he  clinched  at  length  by  a  direct 
appeal,  whether  the  church  could  consent  to  let  a  man,  who  seemed  to  be  really 
penitent,  remain  any  longer  as  just  nothing  dse  than  '  a  heathen  man  and  a 
re-publican ! '    This  second  blunder  fairly  upset  the  gravity  of  the  meeting, 
not  excepting  that  of  a  large  number  of  regular  Fremont  torch-lighters  (it  was 
in  those  days)  who  quite  relished  the  joke,  and  none  the  less  because  their  evi- 
dently unconscious  lampooner  happened  to  be  a  stiff  *  Old-line '  "Whig.     It  was 
2S\  decidedly  rich ;  and  the  app^  proved  to  be  irresistible.'    We  once  wit- 
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TtBBsed  a  similar  circumstaooa  -  -  -  A  world  of  remimscence  arose  to 
mind,  as  we  perused  the  subjoined  Familiar  Letter  from  a/n  Old  Friend. 
Of  nothing  here  recorded  have  we  lost  a  sin^e  reoollection.  All  seems  as  firesh 
to  us  as  if  it  were  only  of  yesterday's  occurrence.  *  Columbia  Villa,'  and  its 
inmates,  are  before  us  now,  as  in  days  of  yore :  and  that  mistake,  arising  from 
twin-resemblance,  how  well  we  remember  it  I  *  W.  G.  C  used  to  say  that  Jte 
*  nerer  knew  us  apart,  until  he  looked  at  a  sdiool-day's  scar  which  he  had  on 
his  right  arm,  near  the  wrist ! '  With  all  this  lapse  of  time,  somehow  or  other 
we  do  n't  feel  a  year  older  Uian  we  did  then.  And  this,  we  suspect,  is  a  weak- 
ness which  win  always  hang  around  us.  Looking  at  our  embryo  *  Leyiathak  ' 
kite,  and  the  trip-hammer  wind-mill  rattling  in  the  peach-tree  where  we  have 
nailed  it,  and  whose  evolutions  and  revolutions  we  watch  on  a  breezy  day  with 
a  curious  kind  of  reflected  interest,  we  can't  help  thinking  that  we  shall  never 
cease  to  be  a  boy.    But  listen  to  our  fnend : 

*  Deas  Clark  :  Tell  me  if  it  is  an  evidence  of  advancing  age,  when  one  is  per- 
petually recalling  some  image  of  the  past,  and  being  con^ually  startled  by  re- 
membrances of  things  which  have  been  packed  away  in  Memory's  cell  for  many  a 
year  ?  What  else  does  it  indicate  f  Peradventure  you  will  reply,  that  it  is  time 
for  me  to  make  my  will,  for  assuredly  I  have  had  an  unusual  number  of  interest- 
ing reminders  of  the  lapse  of  time  lately.  I  was  at  the  Aoadimt  of  Design  the 
other  evening.  I  went  in  alone ;  but  soon  found  myself  confronted  by  well-re- 
membered faces,  whose  owners  I  had  known  in  my  youth ;  and  I  was  presently  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  old  friends.  Here  was  a  *  Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  by  Ingham. 
What  I  Charles  Inohak,  whose  White  Flume  was  the  admiration  of  the  critics 
at  the  Academy  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  Does  he  paint  yet  ?  Ay, 
and  admirably  too.  Oh!  how  that  brilliant  complexion  recalls  one  of  my  youth- 
ful tormentors !  —  and  the  hair  too,  and  the  eye-brows,  are  her  own :  yes,  I  am 
quickly  transported  to  my  old  haunts,  and  once  more 

*  ^  IS  mid-fommer^t  eve,  and  fond  dreamB  of  my  youth 
Are  chtBteriog  thickly  around  my  lone  path, 
Recalling  lost  pictures  with  life-giring  truth, 
Whoie  colors  once  mingled  love,  mischief,  and  mirth. 
0  Emilt  LiLnoLTl  sweet  Bmilt  gay  I 
Again  I  hehold  thee,  bright  image  of  May !  * 

I  look  a  little  farther,  and  lot  Hallsok  peers  down  from  the  walls,  as  benignant 
and  as  unpretending  as  of  yore.  The  face  was  so  natural  and  communicatiTe, 
that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  address  it,  and  inquire :  *■  Where  are  your  works, 
manly  spirit,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  in  your  intervals  of  leisure  these 
twenty  years  past  ?  Where  are  the  results  of  those  long  and  solitary  rambles  on 
Weehawken  Heights,  and  around  Fort  Lee  ? '  And  I  seemed  to  receive  this  an- 
swer :  *  Wait  until  my  port-folio  is  unlocked  by  some  surrivor  by-and-by,  and  you 
shall  know  what  I  have  been  doing.*  Let  us  hope  so,  if  he  open  it  not  himself 
before* 

'  I  pass  on.  What 's  this  ?  A  jovial  crowd  of  revellers :  Bryant,  Vbrplanck, 
CozzEKS,  Taylor!  Why  half  the  *  Century'  is  here :  old  and  young,  grave  and 
gay,  master  and  scholar.  But  how  strangely  grotesque  is  their  costume !  They 
are  celebrating  a  nuptials :  and  whose  ?  No,  't  is  a  masquerade.  But  where  arc 
the  masks?  Ah  I  I  see  how  it  is:  the  artist  has  been  giving  expression  to  a 
dream,  and  tossed  in  the  familiar  lineaments  most  fantastically.  Anon  I  find  my- 
self in  a  comer.    Before  me  is  a  fladiing  stream,  leaping  in  uproarious  foam  over 
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picturesqae  rocki:  while  fishmg-rodB,  flies,  and  whirling  lines,  indicate  TVoot. 
The  Artist  and  his  Friends.'  One  of  them  wears  that  same  white  hat,  with  a 
mourning-weed  upon  it,  in  wUch  I  well  remember  him,  (shall  I  say  how  mmaj 
years  ago?)  the  friend  of  many  fHends,  *OId  Khiok.'  There  he  stands,  Instizict 
with  life,  eTidently  in  fine  spirits,  and  enjoying  the  sport,  as  he  does  erery  good 
thing,  with  exceeding  relish.  Ahl  bon  ami!  how  well  do  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  you.  It  was  in  St.  Paul's  Ohurch,  on  a  summer  Sabbath  momizig, 
in  a  club-pew,  with  good  Bxrriah  in  the  pulpit.  I  had  just  returned  from  a  Timi 
to  Philadelphia,  made  memorable  by  an  introduction  and  pleasant  conTersation 
with  your  brother  Wilus,  whioh  I  had  greatiy  enjoyed  only  two  erenings  before. 
I  was  seated  alone  before  you  came  in;  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  you  were 
Willis  himself.  Tou  returned  my  recognition;  and  after  a  while,  exhibiting 
signs  of  impatience  under  the  close  and  pungent  appeals  of  the  preacher,  I  was 
led  to  scribble  some  verses  in  the  blank  leaves  of  a  prayer-book,  descriptive  some- 
what, and  deprecatory  likewise,  of  conclusions  too  rajndly  forming  in  the  mhid  of 
a  stranger,  as  I  thought,  derogatory  to  New-Tork  pulpit  eloquence ;  and  wrote 
above  them,  *To  W.  G.  C  Carefully  you  read  them,  smiled,  and  drew  forth 
your  vinU  ;  and  under-scoring  with  a  pencil  the  word  '  Louis '  on  one  of  the  cards, 
handed  the  latter  to  me.  I  was  amaxed,  and  doubtiess  became  very  red  in  the 
face,  as  you  tore  the  leaves,  covered  with  my  hasty  rhymes,  from  the  book, 
folded  them  together,  and  placed  them  in  your  pocket :  an  expressive  compliment, 
and  as  characteristic,  let  me  say,  as  any  thing  could  well  be.  I  saw  you  often 
afterward  at  ^  Coturnbia  ViUa^*  where  a  dub  of  lively  bachelors  kept  house ;  and 
many  a  brilliant  sally  of  wit  have  I  listened  to  there,  from  such  practitioners  as 

D G M,  Jr.  (then;)    T M h;  S 8 t;  old  G 

H t;  J T S 00;  E S d,  *an'  the  lave,'  some  of 

whom  have  fiided  from  my  remembrance :  and  many  a  frolic  scene  was  there  ex- 
hibited, when  you  were  present  to  prick  them  on. 

^  I  have  a  son  now,  who  is  about  the  age  I  was  then,  and  he  is  a  loyal  reader 
of  the  Enickkrbooksr,  especially  of  the  *  Editor's  Table.'  He  often  calls  my  at- 
tention to  my  favorite  writers ;  and  I  have  misgivings  that  he  will  be  boring  you, 
as  I  did  in  those  days,  to  print  his  inspirations.  If  he  does,  I  hope  ho  will  get  the 
same  timely  admonition  from  you  which  his  father  did  in  those  days ;  for,  while 
permitting  my  contributions  sometimes  to  appear,  you  plainly  but  kindly  con- 
veyed to  me  a  suggestion,  which  could  readily  be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing 
else  than :  *  Boy,  stick  to  your  ledger,  and  leave  poetry  to  the  poets.'  You  do 
not  know  how  great  a  khidness  you  did  me,  and  probably  never  will.  If  you  have 
Volume  Twelve  of  Maoa  within  reach,  look  on  page  462,  and  see  how  generous 
you  were  in  other  days  to  the  rank  and  file  in  the  literary  army. 

*  But  where  is  '  Columbia  Villa '  now  f  —  and  where  are  all  the  choice  spirits 
who  congregated  there,  and  whom  your  brother  designated,  in  the  intennew  just 
referred  to,  as  of  '  the  Salt  of  New-York?'  He,  too,  had  been  there.  The  villa 
not  only  is  gone,  but  the  very  ground  on  which  it  stood  has  disappeared.  Even 
CoUege-Green,  against  which  it  abutted,  and  which  was  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
our  city  ever  hid  away  in  its  stony  bosom,  is  obliterated.  Of  aU  the  resident  in- 
mates of  that  pleasant  house,  (which  was  built  by  William  L.  Stonk,  of  ^Cammer- 
eial  Adveriiier^  memory,)  not  one  survives :  all  are  gone  to  give  up  their  account: 
and  the  last  communication  I  ever  sent  to  you,  was  an  invitation  to  the  funeral  of 
one  of  the  worthiest  of  them  all.  And  tlds  brings  me  to  the  conclusion,  appro- 
priately, of  my  reminiscences  of  old  times,  and  my  purpose  in  addressing  them  to 
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70a,  which  \a  contained  in  the  accompanying  paper,  and  which  you  will  oblige  me 
by  disposing  of  as  you  think  proper. 

*  There  were  other  &ce8  at  the  Academy  of  Design  which  greatly  interested  me, 
beside  William  H.  Prs8cott*s  and  Duitcah  Inoraham's,  especially  as  they  ex- 
hibited cTidences  of  beauty,  genius,  talent,  and  improvement  in  those  whom  I 
highly  prize :  but,  as  they  belong  more  particularly  to  the  present,  and  as  I  am 
now  considering  the  past,  I  leare  them  for  the  future.    Beliere  me, 

*  Ever  yours,  Tenaciously, 
'S€w  -  Tortt  iAmm,  Slal,  18&&  a.  s.  o. 

'  Ctiinttoool)  Cortitringii. 

1 1  Tax  (rlendf  of  my  boxfaood,  oh !  when  are  th«j  gone  ?  * 

Thus  fpoke  my  iftd  heart  as  I  strajed 
Sy  a  freeh^-made  grare,  near  a  path-waj  well  worn. 

In  the  midst  of  a  beaatlftil  glade. 
*T  waa  Hay-daj  ~  all  nature  had  pat  on  new  lllb» 

And  smiled  in  the  white-blossomed  trees; 
The  sephyr  that  fanned  me,  with  perftune  was  rift, 

And  gently  blew  landvard  the  breeie. 

*  In  foil  Tiew  before  me,  the  island-genuned  bay 

Was  sparkling  beneath  the  sun*s  glanoe ; 
By  fort  and  by  ferry  the  myriad  barks  playi 

Or  speed  on  their  rapid  advance: 
Around  me,  the  emblems  of  mortals  at  rest. 

Were  Reaming  on  hill-side  and  plain, 
How  strange  that  my  heart  with  new  pain  was  oppreiied 

As  drew  near  a  ftmereal  train. 

*  Oft,  oft  had  I  witnessed  the  pageant  of  wo, 

UnmoTed  by  the  mourner's  doll  tread ; 
Beard  tremulous  Toices  repeat,  sad  and  slow, 

The  las*  solemn  prayer  o'er  the  dead ; 
Then  why  should  that  out-gush  of  sorrow  and  tears 

Cause  my  soul  thus  with  anguish  to  strive  ? 
Ah  I  memory  leaps  over  the  ehann  of  yean, 

And  scenes  In  my  young  life  reriye. 

*  1  see  in  that  conoourae  the  last  of  a  band 

Of  comrades,  who  entered,  with  me, 
On  the  battle  of  lUb,  with  all  means  at  oommand, 

To  cope  with  its  toils  manfuUy : 
And  here,  close  at  hand.  In  the  tomb's  cold  embrace, 

The  most  of  them  refuge  have  found, 
While  others  from  distance  their  home-course  will  trace, 

When  only  the  last  trump  shall  sound. 

*  Bat  whose  Is  the  form  they  hare  brought  to  the  grave, 

Surrounded  by  bearers  well  known  f 
T  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  manly  and  brave, 

Whom  DsATB  has  Just  sealed  for  his  own. 
I  knew  htan  a  boy — in  the  spring-time  of  Uta 

How  oft  have  we  stood  side  by  side  t 
X  knew  him  long  after,  a  hero  In  strife. 

By  the  far  Mississlpprs  swift  tide. 

How  proud  was  his  bearing,  how  buoyant  his  step  1 

His  frame  was  of  Nature's  best  mould : 
His  laugh  was  the  gayest,  the  smile  on  his  lip 

B*er  told  of  a  soul  free  and  bold. 
In  the  roll  of  young  soldiers  a  leader  was  h»* 

On  the  green,  with  a  maid  by  his  side. 
None  more  gallant  with  fair-oae  or  mess-mate  ooold  be. 

None  more  fUthftal  by  each  to  abide* 

*  He  sank  far  away  and  beneath  a  strange  sky, 

No  loving  companion  was  near, 
No  children  leant  o'er  blm  to  catch  his  last  sigh. 

But  now  their  tears  rain  on  his  bier. 
Ah  I  ye  who  return  from  sojourning  abroad. 

Do  you  long  your  old  compeers  to  greet? 
The  loved  of  yoor  voung  hearts  f  —  go  follow  the  read 

To  Greenwood^s  fast-fllllng  retreat  1 
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*  Tm,  here  thej  all  gmtber,  here  find  they  a  home, 

School-feUowt,  competriota,  friends ; 
In  700th  and  in  manhood,  ah  I  hither  thej  comt, 

Fatt  grareward  each  winding  road  tends  I 
The  iharers  of  camp-life,  the  rirala  for  Cune, 

Here  mingle,  whaterer  their  grade, 
Awaiting  the  eummoni  which  caUt  them  by  name. 

To  march  to  the  final  parade. 

*  They  rent  In  the  cold  Taolt,  the  grare  and  the  tomb : 

No  marble  need  tell  where  each  lies. 
For  we  '11  see  one  another  in  youth's  brightest  bloom, 

When  oar  OArTAn  shall  bid  us  arise. 
Ah  t  would  that  we  all  could  lie  down  round  one  stone. 

Companions  in  fHendsbip  and  lore, 
And  wait  for  the  signal  which  comes  firom  Ctoo's  throne, 

To  mount  to  the  ramparts  abore.  a.  a.  o.* 

Letushear  from  *R  S.  0.*  agaia  -  •  -  Thsbb  are  certain  *  arguments,*  so 
called,  that  might  be  easily  oontroTerted,  if  *  the  principle  *  were  made  *  patent ' 
(to  use  a  hackneyed  and  not  orer^felicitous  term)  to  the  human  under- 
standing. A  friend  mentioned  to  us  a  case  in  point,  up  in  old  Saratoga,  the 
other  day.  Some  one  had  made  the  apothegmic  remark :  *  Two  wrongs  do  n*t 
make  a  right'  *  Sometimei  they  do,'  interposed  a  seedy-looking  by-stander, 
with  a  deown-east  nasal  twang :  *  they  did  with  me  onoa'  *  How  was  that  ?' 
asked  his  interlocutor :  '  it  is  ag'in  the  rery  natur'  of  things.'  *  Can 't  help 
that :  there  was  a  fellow  passed  onto  me  once  a  one^Uar  bill,  and  it  was  a 
counterfeit  Was  n't  that  wrong  ?'  *  Certainly  it  was  wrong,  if  he  hneto  it 
to  be  a  counterfeit'  *  Wal,  expect  he  did :  /  did,  any  way,  when  I  passed  it 
onto  another  chap.  Ndow  wasn't  that  wrong?'  *  Wrong! — of  course: 
€^  wrong.'    *  Wal,  it  made  me  *  all  right ! ' '  was  the  triumphant  rejoinder : 

*  so  two  wrongs  dooe  make  a  right^  sometunes ! '  The  *  argument'  was  ended 
by  this  precious  illustration  t  -  -  -  Ths  annexed,  which  announces  a 
sometimes  questioned  fact,  is  attributed,  in  the  professional  journal  whence  we 
take  it,  to  *  a  distinguished  medical  authority : '  *  It  is  a  popular  error  to  sup- 
pose that  scholars  and  literary  men  are  shorter  lived  than  other  men.  But  the 
fact  is,  *  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse'  Coasider  for  a  moment  that  the  elaes^ 
compared  with  what  are  called  the  ^  professions,'  is  a  small  one,  and,  compared 
with  the  *  trades,'  is  very  small  indeed ;  and  then  mark  the  result  Hardly  an  emi- 
nent author  of  modem  times  but  afibrds  an  example  of  longevity.  Btron  and 
Keats,  it  is  true,  died  young — the  latter  by  consumption,  the  former  by  irre- 
gularities that  would  have  killed  any  body.  But  Wordsworth,  SorrHBY,  Tom 
MooRB,  and  James  Montgomert,  Uved  to  an  advanced  age.  Rogers,  at  lus 
decease,  was  above  ninety,  and  De  Quincey,  Walter  Savage  Lakdor,  and 
Humboldt,  are  still  alive  and  at  work,  at  past  threo^core  and  ten.  Our  own 
country  furnishes  similar  examples  in  S^limak,  Irving,  Halleck,  and  Pier- 
PONT — all  old  men,  but  still  strong  in*  health  and  mental  vigor.  The  truth  is, 
men  oftener  rust  out  than  wear  out;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  habitual  men- 
tal employment  tends  to  keep  tho  body  young,  both  in  fiict  and  in  appearance.' 
Unanswerable  fiict,  no  doubt  -  -  -  The  subjoined  postscript  of  a  letter  to 
the  Edttor,  from  a  Connecticut  correspondent,  has  somewhat  surprised  us. 
*•  For  why  ? '  Because,  where  such  men  as  Henrv  Barnard  have  labored  so 
successfidly  for  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  common  schools,  such  things 

*  ought  not  so  to  be : '  'Speaking  of  the  tender  passion :  our  hostler  is  in  love. 
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For  the  lisl  three  hoais  he  his  been  inditing  &  kttcr  to  his  Dclcixka,  who 
lires  in  Goshen,  Conn.  He  his  just  come  in  to  inquiro  if  he  hais  'gi>t  th«»  di- 
rectioDS  oq  right*  As  the  suhsoibcr  liTeth,  he  his  spelled  thftt  indent  town 
GhoHoA  /*  This  is  almost  equd  to  Yellowplcsh  :  '  G<»til  reider,  iTe  jmi 
erer  been  on  the  otion? — *the  sea»  the  sea.  the  hopiHi  8c«»*  as  Bakkkt 
Cbomwzll  the  poeck  sings?'  ...  ^Docbtless  few  persons  are  awanV 
writes  an  Illinois  correspondent,  *that  the  current  phrase,  ^7<w  much  Pork/i>r 
a  ShiUingy^  had  its  origin  in  the  experi<aioe  of  one  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceu< 
tuiy  has  beoi  <Hie  of  our  best-known  literary  celibrith.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  wise :  The  gentleman  in  question,  then  a  youth  of  twdve  or  four- 

teai,  was  a  home-pupil  with  Rev.  Dr.  K y  of  C ^  New-Hampshiro. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  festiviUes  o(  the  day  were  to  consist  of  a  fishing 
party  on  the  MerrimadE,  with  a  dinner  in  a  grore  on  the  river's  bank.  The 
dinner  was  preordained  to  consist  of  the  fish  caught  by  the  party,  fried  wit)i 
sBces  of  salt  pork,  coupled  with  a  suitable  addendum  of  punch,  the  popular 
beverage  of  the  times.  The  fishing  of  the  day,  as  might  have  been  expected^ 
was  not  over-suooefisfu],  and  the  prandial  honors  were  done  with  the  pork  and 
the  pundL  When  our  young  partidpant  in  the  feast  thus  abridged,  roadbed 
the  door  of  his  worthy  preceptor,  he  was  deddcdly  the  worse  for  iomething^  as 

was  manifest  in  his  gait  and  utterance.     *  Why,  N *  exdaimod  the  as 

tounded  Doctor,  *  how  could  you  get  so  *  excited  ? '  *     *  It  was  the  pork  —  the 

pork,   Sir — taken  on  an  empty  stomach.*     *But  N ^,*  continued  tlio 

D(Hnine,  alarmed  on  another  score,  *  have  you  spent  all  your  pocket-money  ?  * 
*  Oh !  no.  Sir,  I  only  spent  a  shilling ;  but  —  but,  Sir,  then  wa$  too  much  pork 
for  a  shilling  P    You  can  learn  at  ^  Idlewild,*  above  you  on  the  Hudson, 

'  Wbithbr  or  DO 
These  things  be  so.' 

I  pronounce  it  to  be  '  founded.* '  .  -  .  Did  you  ever  remark,  reader,  the 
curious  kind  of  wandering  which  characterizes  a  rail-road  passenger,  on  awok- 
ing  fi*om  a  long  nap  in  the  cars,  on  a  hot  summer's  day  ?  If  you  have,  you 
will  appreciate  a  circumstance  mentioned  to  us  by  an  entertaining  friend  the 
other  day  in  the  country.  A  fellow-passenger,  who  had  *  laid  himself  out  *  on  one 
of  the  wide  unoccupied  seats  of  the  Erie  Railroad  cars,  (there  are  a  good  many 
of  that  kind  *  about  these  days,*)  had  fallen  asleep,  and  snoozed  for  two  hours. 
At  length,  however,  when  the  engineer  suddenly  *  drew  rein  *  on  the  iron- 
horse  at  a  station,  the  sleeper  slowly  aroused  himself  stretched  bock,  and 
with  a  drowsy  half-groan,  yawned  until  his  head  seemed  coming  off:  at  tiie 
same  moment  he  caught  sight  of  a  basket  hanging  over  the  travelling-bag  rock 
above  his  head,  and  something  coming  out  firom  under  the  top-lid.  *  Wha* 
wha*  —  what  be  them!'*  he  exclaimed,  with  unmistakable  terror,  motioning 
crazily  toward  the  basket  with  his  hand.  *  It  *8  pupn,*  Baid  a  man  in  an  ad- 
joining seat  —  *a  basket  of  pups.*  ^  Oh  t  —  I  was  afraid  they  was  n't  /  *  was 
the  reply  of  the  terrified  passenger,  accompanied  by  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief. 
Much  laughter  then  ensued.  -  -  -  A  good-katured  friend,  who  ^appreciates 
and  admires  the  efforts  made  in  the  Editor's  Gossipry,  to  bring  our  langiuge 
up  to  the  modem  standard  of  HigJ^alutination^^  sends  us  a  translation,  from 
the  mother  tongue,  of  *  The  House  that  Jack  BuUt*    We  present  two  illustra- 
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tive  yerses  of  *  The  DomUil  erected  hy  John :  tranelated  from  the  VulgaU 
of  M,  Qooee^    The  original  cannot  easily  be  lost  sight  of: 

'  Lo  HiRi,  with  hirrate  honors  doffed,  saodnot 
Of  saponaceous  locks,  the  Puisr  who  linked 
In  Hthbn's  golden  bands  the  Man  nnthrift 
Whose  means  ezigeous  stared  from  manj  a  rift, 
Eren  as  he  kissed  the  Yiboin  all  forlorn 
Who  milked  the  Cow  with  implicated  horn ; 
Who  in  tierce  wrath  the  canine  torturer  skied 
That  dared  to  vex  the  insiduous  muricide 
Who  let  auroral  effluence  through  the  pelt 
Of  that  slj  rat  that  robbed  the  palace  Jack  had  hoiit. 

<The  lond  cantankerous  Shanohai  comes  at  last. 
Whose  shoots  aroused  the  shorn  eecletiasty 
Who  sealed  the  tows  of  Htkbx'b  sacrament 
To  him.  who,  robed  in  garments  indigent, 
Exoscuiates  the  damsellachrymose. 
The  emulgator  of  the  homed  brute  morose, 
That  toas^  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  k%U 
The  rat  that  ate  the  ntalt  that  Uj  in  thft  house  that  Jack  buUt.' 

*  The  House  that  Jack  built,'  *  with  all  the  modem  improvements  I '  Not  a  bad 
satire  upon  certain  *  styles.'  -  -  -  Two  little  Juvenilitieey  *  an'  it  please 
ye ; '  At  a  recent  examination  of  a  jtrrenile  chss  at  Canandaigoa  Academy, 
this  question  was  asked :  *  From  what  did  the  State  of  Virginia  derive  its 
name  ?'  After  a  reasonable  interval,  an  innocent  but  philosophical  urchin  re- 
plied :  *  From  Cha.rlb9  the  Second,  who  was  a  Yiboin  I ' *  Oub  little 

*  Bun,'  a  few  weeks  sinoe,  was  playing  beside  his  mother,  when  a  band  of 
music  in  the  neighborhood  be^ui  to  play  a  lively  air.  Dropping  his  play- 
things, he  stood  silently  listening  for  awhile ;  then  exclaimed  wiUi  enthusiasm : 

*  Hear  dat  pretty  music,  ma  t  Pretty  music  I  Flowers  in  dat  music,  ma ! 
Mowers  in  dat  music ! '  And  his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  until  the  strains 
died  away.  This  is  exactly  what  he  said :  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
was  poeby  in  it  The  little  fellow  has  music  in  hie  soul :  do  n't  you  think 
he  has,  Mr.  Editor?'  -  -  -  Let  us  premise,  that  the  'Ocean  View,' 
referred  to  in  the  subjoined  elegant  epistle,  is  a  seafiide  watering-place,  reached 
by  a  two  hours*  ride  from  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia^  and  is  much  patronized 
in  summer  by  pic-nic  parties  and  other  excursionists.  The  letter  is  exhaustive 
in  its  shadowings-forth  of  the  pleasures  and  popularity  of  the  place.  We  print 
from  the  original — verbatim^  literatim^  et  punctuatim  : 

•  Oom  new  July  IZ 19$ 
*  Der  day  Booh 
*  thar  is  2  Picknicks  her  to  Day  one  from  Portamith  and  the  other  From  norfolk 
the  one  from  Portsmith  has  4  Oron  ones  and  5  Children  the  one  from  norfolk  has  9 
Groin  and  8  Childem  tha  ar  Roling  10  pins  and  6  and  sem  to  Bee  Enjoyn  themselves 
Terry  wel  the  Coach  Brought  SO  Pasanagers  and  Mr.  weber  sent  8  Hacks  at  the  sam 
Rate  as  The  stage  the  all  wanted  to  Com  in  the  Coach.' 

This,  it  should  be  stated,  was  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Day  Book  dally  journal 
of  Norfolk.  A  high  style  of  spelling,  is  n't  it  ? '  However,  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  *01d  Dominion.'  -  -  -  It  is  not  improbable,  *in  the  nature  of 
things,'  that  the  following,  from  a  letter  of  an  American  now  travelling  in  Italy, 
is  entirely  authentic :  *  At  sun-set  we  reached  Gaeta.  This  place  abounds  in 
historical  interest,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Pope  found  refiige  when  he  fled  from 
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the  Republic  in  1849.  Among  the  legends  of  the  place  is  one  to  the  efl^t  that 
he  and  the  King  of  Naples,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  in  his  exile,  went  on 
board  of  an  American  vesseL  The  oonmiander  wdoomed  them  in  these  terms : 
•  Pops,  how  are  you  ?  Kino,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Here,  Lieutenant  JoKis — you 
speak  French:  parley^voua  with  Pops,  while  King  and  I  go  down  and 
take  a  drink.  King,  come  on  ! '  Likely  as  not :  and  not  unlike  the  nil  ad' 
mirari  spirit  of  another  American,  who,  standing  on  Ludgate  Hill,  near  Saint 
Paul's,  said,  in  reply  to  a  friend  who  asked  him :  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
London,  now  ? '  *  Wal,  it 's  pretty  thick-settled  here  abeOut  the  meetinghouse ; 
but  I  'd  ruther  live  in  Bosting  1 '  -  .  .  Thb  Dutch  Justice,  described  by 
Deidrich  Knicksbbockeb,  who  sent  his  tobacco-box  by  way  of  summons,  and 
his  jack-knife  as  a  warrant,  was  outdone  by  a  'cute  Yankee  younker,  in  a  small 
village  in  the  western  part  of  our  *  Empire  State.'  A  law-suit  was  coming  off 
in  the  town,  and  a  young  *  Spoon'  (as  he  is  called)  was  engaged  to  subpoana 
the  witnesses.  *  The  roads  were  almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  mud,  and 
two  of  the  witnesses  living  some  three  or  four  miles  away,  a  bright  idea  struck 
his  muddy  pate,  and  was  forthwith  acted  upoa  He  sat  down  and  wrote  each 
a  letter,  stating  that  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in  his  hands,  which  they 
could  have  by  calling  upon  him.  They  called,  and  got  a  subpoena  and  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  each  1  *  -  -  -  Thb  early  period  at  which  each  number 
of  our  Magazine  passes  to  the  stereotyper's,  has  prevented  a  mention  in  these 
pages  of  the  recent  lamented  decease  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  frequent  cor- 
respondent, Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  city  he  was  an 
ex-mayor.  Judge  Oonbad  has  been  widely  known  for  many  years,  both  as 
an  editor,  dramatic  writer,  and  a  jurist,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
a  brilliancy,  fertility,  and  radness  of  intellect,  and  a  fiill-hearted  generosity, 
that  made  him  the  centre  of  a  hoet  of  attached  friends.  He  was  a  bosom-friend 
and  for  some  time  an  editorial  associate,  of  Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  whom  he 
always  regarded  with  an  affection  *  passing  the  love  of  woman.'  At  last,  Mn 
death  they  are  not  divided.'  -  -  -  A  vbrt  beautiful  thou^t  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  contained  in  the  annexed  brief  sentences:  'Light,  that 
makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things  invisibla  Were  it  not  for  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  noblest  of  creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the 
stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above 
the  horizon  with  the  sun,  and  there  vras  not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  Life  it- 
sdf  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls  departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  liv- 
ing. All  things  fidl  under  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  sunu- 
lacrum,  and  lig^t  but  the  shadow  of  God.' 


*8ijie-Soao  AiTD  Cmr-CBAT/  cm,  Ivomnraa  ov  Tbavb.  ni  ummt  Lamvl  —  The  above 
IS  the  title  of  ova  friend  Mr.  SnpHBV  lUasnyg  (Jmis  Pipm,  of  Pip«Tille)  original 
Entertainment*  which  he  propoies  giring  at  Niblo's  about  the  middle  of  September. 
We  are  enabled  to  aaaore  the  readers  of  the  KsxcKBaaocKBa,  that  the  direnified  natore 
of  the  Entertainment  will  gratify  and  tatiafy  all  taates.  Mr.  Muanr  haa  reeently 
returned  from  India,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the  Orient  are  imboed  with  the  deep- 
est interest.  Some  of  his  redtstions  we  hare  never  heard  surpassed ;  while  he  is  in 
the  best  voice  for  the  vocal  portion  of  his  Entertainment 
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SpirsoKOir's  Sbbmoiis:  Foubth  Sbrics.  —  Meaira.  Shbldon,  BLAnMAX,  Airo  Gov- 
PAKT  have  issued  a  fourth  yolume  of  SpUK0B03r'B  Discourses.  Its  perusal  has  con- 
firmed our  prerious  impressions  of  the  author.  Of  one  thing  we  hare  become 
convinced ;  and  that  is,  that  Spukokox  derives  more  than  one  half  his  power,  and  his 
influence  as  a  sermoniser  and  pulpit  orator,  from  his  faraiUariif  with  the  Scriptures, 
that  great  store-house  of  knowledge  divine  and  human.  His  illustrations,  drawn 
from  this  unfailing  source,  are  almost  alwajs  remarkably  felicitous  and  effectiTe. 
Hia  taste  is  &r  from  good,  oftentimes,  when  he  chooses  familiar  objects  to  enforce 
his  life-sketches ;  but  with  the  Biblb  for  his  model,  he  seldom  fails  in  bringing  home 
a  scene  or  a  lesson  to  the  ejes  and  minds  of  his  hearers.  Read  this  passage,  which 
has  no  *  new  thing'  in  it,  from  his  sermon  on  *  The  Parable  of  the  Ark : ' 

*  Wb  do  not  find  that  it  ever  iprong  a  leak  while  It  was  oat  at  lea;  >he  certainly  nerer  went 
Into  harbor  to  mend  her  bottom,  for  she  had  do  harbor  to  go  to.  We  nerer  read  that  Noah 
called  up  Sbsm,  Uam,  and  Japhbtb  to  work  at  the  pumpi,  nor  yet  that  they  had  any,  for  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  leakage  aboat  her.  No  doubt  there  were  atorme  during  that  year ;  but  we  do 
not  bear  that  the  ship  was  ever  in  danger  of  being  wrecked.  The  roclu,  it  Is  true,  were  too  low 
down  to  touch  her  bottom;  for  fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail,  and  the  moun- 
Utns  were  covered.  Klsing  twenty-seren  feet  above  the  loftiest  mountains,  she  had  no  quick* 
sands  to  fear:  they  were  too  deep  below  her  keel.  But  of  course  she  was  exposed  to  the  winds ; 
sometimes  the  hurricane  might  have  rattled  against  her,  and  driven  her  along.  Doubtless  at  an* 
other  time  the  bail  beat  on  her  top,  and  the  lightnings  scarred  the  brow  of  night;  bat  the  ark 
sailed  on :  not  one  was  cast  out  from  her,  nor  were  her  sailors  wearied  with  constant  pumping, 
to  keep  out  the  water,  or  frequent  repairs  to  keep  ber  secure.  Though  the  world  was  inundated 
and  ruined,  that  one  ark  sailed  triumphantly  above  the  waters.  The  ark  was  safe,  and  all  who 
were  in  her  were  safe  too.  Now,  sinner,  the  Gnaisr  I  preach  to  you,  is  such  a  refuge  as  that. 
His  Gospel  has  no  flaw  in  it.  As  the  ark  nerer  sank,  and  the  elements  never  prevaued  against 
ft,  so  OHRisr  nerer  failed  — Hs  cannot  fail— all  the  principalities  and  powers  are  subject  unto 
Hm.  Those  who  are  in  OuaiST  are  sheltered  safely  from  tha  storm:  they  shall  never  perish^ 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  Ha  hands.* 

In  the  same  discourse,  he  tells  his  '  beloved '  (  a  frequent  phrase  with  him )  that 
he  counts  all  '  brothers '  who  are  in  the  ark,  no  matter  to  what  denomination  of 
Christians  they  may  belong :  <  We  cannot  expect  all  to  be  in  one  room.  The  ele- 
phants did  not  not  live  with  the  tigers,  nor  did  the  lions  lie  down  with  the  sheep. 
There  were  different  rooms  for  different  classes  of  creatures ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  there  are  different  denominations.  Do  not  let  me  oondemn  those  who  are  taking 
refuge  in  the  same  vessel  with  myself.'  He  calls  his  hearers'  attention  to  the  fiwt» 
that  although  there  were  many  roomt  in  the  ark,  there  was  only  one  door  : 

*  *Axn  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  In  the  side  thereof.*  And  so  there  is  only  one  door 
leading  into  the  ark  of  our  salvation,  and  that  Is  CnaiST.  There  are  not  two  Onaisrs  preached, 
one  In  one  chapel,  and  another  In  another.  *  If  any  man  preach  any  other  doctrine  than  ye 
have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.*  There  fa  but  one  Gospel.  We  take  in  the  righteous  out  of  all 
sections ;  but  we  do  not  take  in  all  sections.  We  pick  out  the  godly  from  among  them  all,  for 
we  believe  there  is  a  remnant  in  the  vilest  of  them.  Btill,  there  Is  only  one  door ;  and  *  he  that 
cometh  not  in  by  the  door,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
There  was  only  one  door  to  the  ark.  Some  animals,  like  the  oamelopard,  whose  heads  are 
higher  than  other  animals,  might  have  to  bow  their  necks,  to  go  In  bv  the  same  entrance  as  the 
waddling  ducks,  who  naturally  stoop,  even  as  they  enter  a  barn ;  ana  so,  some  of  the  lofty  ones 
of  this  world  must  bend  their  heads,  if  they  would  enter  into  the  Ohnrch  by  Ohrut.* 

Portions  of  this  last  illustration  may  seem  too  familiar  for  the  great  theme ;  but 
the  forcible  inculcation  of  the  passage  robs  it  of  this  objection.  Another  discourse, 
*The  Good  Shepherd,*  is  marked  in  parts  by  some  of  the  reverend  author's  happiest 
characteristics.  *  The  Lobd  is  mj  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want,'  he  opens  by  sajing, 
was  natural  to  David,  who  had  himself  been  a  shepherd-boy.  He  remembered  how 
he  had  led  his  flock  by  the  waters  of  Jordan  in  the  warm  summer,  and  how  he  had 
made  them  lie  down  in  shady  nooks  by  the  side  of  the  river ;  how,  on  sultry  days, 
he  had  led  them  on  the  high  hills,  that  they  might  feel  the  cool  air ;  and  how,  when 
the  winter  had  set  in,  he  led  them  into  the  valleys,  where  they  might  be  hidden  frx>m 
the  stormy  blast ;  he  remembered  the  tender  care  with  which  he  protected  the  lambs, 
and  how  he  had  tended  the  wounded  of  the  flock.' 
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There  are  tvr enty  sermons  in  all,  in  the  present  volume,  of  very  unequal  merit,  in 
our  judgment.  The  speaker's  objurgatory  and  denunciatory  passages  are  not  un» 
frequently  exaggerated,  and  bear  the  marks  of  baring  been  interjected,  to  supply  a 
demand  from  the  Boakbboss  admirers  among  his  audience:  sometimes,  also,  he 
coTers  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small  piece  of  butter.  The  bread  is  good,  how- 
ever,  and  the  butter  generally  firesh. 

*Mabt  DaawBHT :'  A  Novel.— This  latest  work  of  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  from 
the  press  of  the  Bbothbbs  Petbbson,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  we  understand,  proved  a 
marked  success.  Although  a  romance,  it  is  historical  in  several  of  its  personages, 
and  many  of  its  incidents.  A  few  of  the  dramatic  '  situations '  of  the  work  are  thus 
'  sketched  in '  by  an  able  contemporary : 

*  Thbbe  is  a  Missionary  coming  and  going  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  happy  valley  of 
Wyoming!  and  exercising  almost  equal  Inflaenee  over  them  and  over  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
neighborhood.  Oaihabinx  MoHTOua,  the  white  wife  of  Queen  Esther's  son  QI'KN-gwa-tau,  under 
circumstances  which  we  cannot  pause  to  explain,  tells  this  missionary  how  she  came  to  be  in 
the  position  of  a  squaw.  She  was  English  born,  the  daughter  of  a  village  Rector,  himself  the 
younger  son  of  a  noble  family.  A  ward  of  her  father's,  an  honorable  and  estimable  youth,  but  de- 
void of  the  heroic  element,  had  wooed  and  married  her.  A  succession  of  convenient  deaths  had 
made  her  OomrriGas  of  Grahbt,  and  mistress  of  a  vast  estate.  She  had  plunged  into  fashionable 
life,  and  there  had  met  her  fate,  in  the  person  of  the  ideal  being  whom  she  craved,  but  had  not 
found  in  her  husband.  She  did  not,  however,  abandon  herself  to  her  devouring  passion ;  and 
tiie  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Mdbrat,  had  in  time  apparently  wearied  of  the  Platonics.  Finally,  he 
himself  had  married,  being  aided  to  a  bride  by  Lady  Guambt  herself,  who  thought  matrimony 
the  best  thing  for  him.  It  was  only  at  his  wedding  that  MtTRBAV,  behind  a  window-curtain,  let 
It  be  known  that  his  feelings  remained  unchanged.  Hereupon  the  poor  Lady  went  out  of  her 
mind ;  but  was  nursed  assiduously  by  her  good  husband.  During  her  insanity,  and  at  a  moment 
when  she  was  thought  to  be  better,  the  servants  in  charge  of  her  had  permitted  her  only  child 
to  visit  her ;  and  this  poor  little  thing  the  mad  lady  had  coaxed  to  a  window  and  pitched  out, 
under  the  delusion  that  the  downward  fall  was  the  easy  way  into  Paradise.  Ignorant  of  this 
awftil  fact,  she  had  recovered  her  senses ;  but  on  learning  it  accidentally,  and  being  horrified  in 
due  course,  she  resolved  to  leave  England,  where  her  heart  was  fixed  on  the  wrong  person,  and 
where  she  had  unconsciously  become  a  murderess,  and  to  *  plunge  into  a  new  state  of  existence.* 
Snpanant  to  some  port  for  embarkation  to  the  new  world,  she  had  popped  in,  disguised,  upon 
MURBAT  and  his  wife  in  their  cottage  at  Richmond,  and  tliere  catching  him  asleep  upon  a  sofa, 
had  imprinted  her  first  and  last  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  having  seen,  by  peeping  at  a  manu- 
script before  him,  that  he  was,  like  herself,  a  victim.  Thence  ahe  had  wended  her  way  to  Ame- 
rica and  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  making  Sir  William.  Johnson  partly  her  confident, 
had  taken  up  with  the  Shawnee  tribe,  by  way  of  putting  herself  at  the  farthest  possible  remove 
from  her  former  life  and  old  connections.  When  she  left  her  princely  residence  secretly,  she 
endeavored  to  convey  the  impression  that  she  had  committed  suicide.  But,  she  adds,  Mr. 
VARNnAM,  her  husband,  did  not  credit  this.  He  traced  her  to  the  port  whence  she  sailed,  and 
took  ship  to  follow  her,  though  with  what  purpose  she  never  knew, '  as  tb^ahip  was  lost,  and  all 
on  board  perished.*  w 

*  Well,  but  how  came  she  to  marry  an  Indian  brave  f  may  well  be  asked.  Thus  it  was ;  and 
remember  that  Lady  Gbaxbt  herself,  or  Oatharotb  MoXTOira — for  she  had  taken  Queen  Ebthbe's 
maiden  name  —  is  still  telling  the  story  to  the  Missionary.  Her  beauty  and  wealth  and  spirit  had 
given  her  immense  influence  over  the  Shawnees ;  and  Gt-xN-owA-TAB  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  her.  She  however  would  not  hear  of  him  for  her  second.  But  it  fell  out,  in  the 
course  of  the  war  that  was  raging,  that  the  Chief  had  captured  certain  white  prisoners,  and 
Catqaxinx  came  suddenly  upon  the  tribe  when  all  the  group,  save  a  man  with  his  wife  and  child, 
had  been  cmeily  put  to  torture  and  death.  Now  who  should  this  man  be,  but  Murbat  ?  One 
may  guess  what  ensued.  Lady  Gxanbt'b  prayers  and  offers  of  ransom  were  scoffed ;  but  when 
•he  consented  to  buy  the  forfeited  lives  at  the  cost  of  her  own  hand  in  this  hateful  marriaxe, 
Qi-Bl-GWA-TAH  closed  with  the  bargain;  and  Murbat  was  released,  not  knowing  to  whom  ho 
was  Indebted. 

*  That's  pretty  well  for  a  *  thrilling  effect;  *  but  the  cream  is  to  come.  The  MIssionaiv,  who 
listens  with  forced  calmness  to  this  confession,  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Tarnbau  himself  I  Be  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck  I  What  Is  there  on  the  stage  comparable  to  this  for  a  *  situation  f ' 
But  this  is  not  nearly  all.  The  little  child  who  was  chucked  out  of  the  window  was  not  killed 
either.  She  Is  the  Mart  Obbwibtt  of  the  volume,  living  with  a  nominal  sister  and  grand-mother 
upon  a  pretty  island  in  the  Susquehanna,  Mr.  Yarnham  preserving  his  incognito  and  watching 
tenderly  over  her.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Oatharimb  Montoub,  who  has  one  daughter,  Tab- 
XBBOo,  by  her  Shawnee  husband,  has  a  prior  husband  and  another  child,  of  whose  existence  she 
is  in  entire  ignoranee  until  the  closing  sceoes.  Poor  Mart  Dbrwbxt,  though  escaping  with  her 
life,  was  crippled  by  her  ugly  fall ;  and  it  is  in  portraying  her  lovely  and  unselfish  character,  and 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  others  around  her,  that  Mrs.  Stbphxxs  wbu  our  entire  sympathy.* 

Bxi.Lv  BarrroK's  Kxw  Wobk.— Who  is  the  author  of  'BdU Briiton^t  LeUers,  so 
various  and  cleverly  gossipy  ?  They  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 
Let  us  make  a  small  surmise :  to  wit,  that  the  author,  in  our  judgment,  sports  no 
erinoline,  unless  our  friend  Colonel  Fdllxb,  late  of  the  *  Evening  Mirror*  daily  jour- 
nal, has  donned  petticoat  and  skirt  since  last  we  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  hinu 
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Jamm's  '  Lord  MovTAoir's  Paqb.'— As  the  Kkickbbbocub  is  ready  for  Mr.  Geat's* 
Btereotjpers  one  month  in  adrance  of  ita  date,  this  laat  work  of  Mr.  Jamb  will  doubt- 
less hare  secnrod  a  wide  perusal,  before  the  present  number  will  hare  been  iaaued. 
Such  of  our  readers,  however,  as  may  not  hare  eigoyed  this  pleasure,  will  find  in  the 
following  a  comprehensive  rutmik  of  the  work  in  question : 

*THiLord  MosTAOir,  whoM  Page  ii  the  hero  of  this  capital  hook,  !■  the  awociate  and  Intimate 
friend  of  the  famous  Dun  or  BuouRaHAif ,  though  the  former  doee  not  figure  at  any  great  length, 
and  the  latter  \»  not  Introduced  at  all.  Edwabd  LAaoDALB,  the  Page,  or  Mastor  Nan,  aa  be  it 
generally  termed,  carrei  hla  own  wsv  to  distinction  In  eerrioe  that  ie  moitly  rendered  apart.  Ue 
b  Intrusted  with  dispatches  to  Rochelle,  Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  memorable  siege  by 
RiCBSuro  and  Louis  XIII.,  and  chance  throws  him  into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  great  (Ardl- 
nal  of  France  himself,  and  into  an  unconscious  aiding  of  his  schemes.  Without  dcTlating,  In  fact, 
txQitn.  his  duty  to  bis  master,  his  country,  or  his  religion,  he  becomes  a  protegi  of  Bicnoxan ;  and 
the  historical  interest  of  the  tale  mainly  turns  upon  Mr.  jAMaB*8  new  and  nulder  Tiew  of  Siom- 
uiu*8  character  and  motiyes.  The  author  thinks  that  he  scarcely  did  him  Justice  In  one  of  his 
own  earlier  noTels,  which  bore  the  Cardinal's  name,  and  herein,  without  adsifying  the  truth, 
makes  an  amende  by  no  means  unaccepuble.  The  new  portraiture,  though  In  lighter  colors 
than  of  yore,  is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand ;  as  are  also  the  mere  outlines  of  teveral  real  per- 
sonages of  the  time,  such  as  the  Panca  na  Soubisb,  the  Diro  os  Bohaw,  the  Ducaias  im  Our- 
BKUBK,  and  Oottom,  the  Taliant  defender  of  Bochelle.  The  lore  portion  is  pretty,  and  ftaU  of  on- 
expected  turns ;  the  wind-up  Is  very  gracefuL  The  scenery  is  for  the  most  part  Vrenoh,  and 
shows  Mr.  jAMaa>  fiunillarl^  with  that  land.* 

'Mount  YuuroN  Ladxis'  AssociAnov  or  thi  Uinov.  — Our  readers  will  hftre 
been  made  aware,  ere  this,  of  the  character  of  this  Association  for  the  purehaM  of 
Mount  Yemon,  and  Washixotoh's  Tomb.  The  following  are  the  lady-offioers  of  the 
Association : 


KiiB  Am  Pamila  CuxanieBAM,  8oath*0arollna. 

TI01-UOB1IT8. 

Mrs.  AaxA  Ooba  Bxtcris,      ...       for  Yirginia,  Rlehmond. 

Mrs.  AuoB  H.  Diokissok,  ...-«•    North-Oarolina,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  Philoolsa  Edobwobtb  Etb,         .       **    Georgia,  Augusta, 

Mrs.  OoTATiA  Waltom  Lb  YsBT,        •       •   **    Alabama,  Mobile. 

Mrs.  Cathaexxb  MoWillib,    -       -       -       •«    Mississippi,  Jsekaon. 

Mrs.  MfcaoABBT  8.  Mobsb,  ...-•«    Louisiana,  New-Orleans. 

Mrs.  Mat  BuTLanaB  Fooo,     .       .       •       ••    Tennessee,  NashTlUe. 

Mrs.  BuzABBTB  M.  Waltok,      .       .       .    u    Missouri,  St  Louis. 

Miss  Mat  MoBBis  Hamiltok,   .       .       •       >«    New-Tork,  New-York  Olty. 

ICn.  LooisA  IsoBBsoLL  Gbbbbougb,  -  -  **  Massachusetts,  Boston. 
G.  W.  BiGM,  Esq,  Treasurer,  Washington  Olty. 
• 
Niw  Music  raoM  Mnsas.  Hall  ans  Son. — We  are  indebted  to  the  eourtesj  of  Mr. 
Wabun  Hill,  who  has  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  the  widely-known  and 
popular  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Son,  corner  of  Park-Place  and  Broad- 
way, for  the  following  pieces  of  music,  which  we  hare  '  heard  praised,  and  that 
highly,  too,'  by  the  musical  members  of  our  cottage-home : '  Summer  Night's  Caress,' 
by  W.  Yikcknt  Wallack  :  Yariations  of  Wallacs  :  '  Happy  Birdling : '  *  Loto  and 
Memory : '  and  <  Smile  On,'  by  Ckarlu  Grobi.  The  same  publiahers  hare  issued 
the  following  songs  of  Mr.  SnPHXK  Massstt,  the  well-known  and  popular  vocalist 
and  composer :  '  Take  Back  the  Bing : '  the  words  by  Javbs  Linkh,  Esq.,  of  San- 
Francisco;  and  six  ballads  that  met  with  such  success  in  England,  and  were  re- 
published by  CaAinB,  Anouov,  aku  Bbali,  of  London :  '  When  the  moon  on  the 
Lake  is  Beaming : '  '  I  Bemember : '  'A  Sabbath  Scene :''  It  is  Not  as  it  Used  to  Be : ' 
'  I  '11  Look  ibr  Thee,  Mabt  : '  and  '  I  would  not  have  Thee  young  Again.'  These  com- 
positions cannot  fail  to  be  popular  in  this  country ;  and  when  our  firiends  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  shall  hear  '  Colonel  Pipas '  sing  them,  aa  we  have  done,  they 
will,  we  think,  admit  the  Justice  of  this  advance  criticism. 

Momnr  Washinqtov  Collkoiatb  iNvrrrun. -^Messrs.  Clarki  and  Faxnino,  of  the 
Moimt  WdfhingUm  CdUegiaU  Instilide,  are  monthly  adding  to  the  reputation  of  their 
extensive  and  well-known  school.  In  February  the  pupils,  by  means  of  a  charity  ex- 
hibition, raised  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  An  omni- 
bus is  employed  daily  to  carry  the  younger  pupils  to  and  firom  the  aohooL 
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With  new  and  valoable  impro'vwinents. 


UIQIIEST  PBE&UDMS  awarded  io  1857,  by  th«  Ambric&n  Institute, 
Srw-York;  Maryland  Institute,  BaJtlmore,  and  of  tl»e  Haine,  Con- 
uectkrut,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  State  Fair«. 

Office,  Ho.  ^  Broadway,  New-Tork. 
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Thesb  MachiQes  are  first-class  shuttle-stitcb,  and 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  now  in  use. 

CARD. — They  are  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  tailor,  hatter,  shoemaker,  and  families,  being  of 
the  highest  speed,  simple  in  construction,  easily  kept 
in  order,  and  less  liable  to  dificourage  beginners  than  . 
any  other  Sowing-Maoliino. 

For  all  manulacturins  purposes— for  the  Tailor,  Shoe  manufac- 
turer. Saddler,  Seamstress,  Dress-Maker,  Oarria^e- 
Trlmmer.  etc.,  the  superiority  of  SINQEB'S 
SBWING-MACHLNES  is  an 
established  fact. 

THE    LATEST    INVENTION    OF    TUIB    KIND    18 

SINGER'S 

NEW  mmvi  zzmm-mzmm, 

v'li^li,  bein.c  contrived  and  arranged  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  practical  defects  of  the  most 
M.puiar  fiimiiy  Sewing- Machines  hitherto  made,  completely  avoids  or  remedies  all  diflBculties.  This 
■>■  much  the  moet  beautiftil  Sewing- Machine  ever  constructed.  Cabinet-cases  of  an  entirely  new  and 
I'trant  style  are  made  to  inclose  these  Machines,  if  desired.  No  new  Machine  ever  achieved  j-o 
1  pi  d  a  .success  as  this.  For  full  and  reliable  information  about  So  wing-Machines,  J.  M.  SINGER 
.  (U*S  GAZEITB, 

I  the  only  proper  source  to  look.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  All  who  have  Sewing- 
lacbine^fl)  or  who  intend  to  purchase  any,  should  read  it  attentively.  This  paper  will  be  sent  gratis 
}  all  who  apply  fi>r  ii. 

I.  M.  SINGEB  As  Co.,  468  Broadway,  New-York. 
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Ann  • 

LIFE     OF    BENEDICT    ARNOLD, 

T-IiTC  XRAITOR. 
EACH   VOLUME   ELEGANTLY   ILLUSTHATBB. 


Thk  Publishers  of  thifl  now  American  Biojfniphicnl  Rerioa  offer  the  jouth  of  the  ooamrv  ^ 
sot  of  volnino?  which  they  will  be  oapfor  to  po8i»e».s.  The  aoconiplUhod  aathor  hail  taken  it  ^'• 
hand  to  furnish  the  yomujcr  portion  of  remlers  attractive  and  reliable  biographies  of  those  mark'-i 
and  tnio  men  who  laid  deep  and  stronff  the  foundations  of  the  nation. 

He  ha.s  aimed,  in  his  plan^  to  ^ive  oi\\yliv%ng  picture-'t,  not  merely  the  dry  statistical  oomjpenw- 
of  the  histories;  to  make  the  characters  he  sketches  breathing  and  moving  realities,  not  the  cc-ii 
statues  that  excite  no  fcelinp. 

It  is  his  desire  not  more  to  instruct  the  mind  tlian  to  excite  the  imagiimtion  of  his  reader^ 
to  clear  away  all  the  mistiness  mid  mustiness  that  have  collected  with  time  about  tho  n&m^  o' 
the  great  men  of  our  history,  and  to  familiarize  the  youth  of  this  generation  with  the  liv^  m{ 
those  tme  and  noble  men,  whose  examples  are  their  richest  legacy. 

The  three  volumes  of  this  valuable  series  already  publk?hed  have  been  received  with  tl  • 
warmest  popular  favor.  Old  and  yoinig  are  lavish  with  their  praise.  The  press  have  commend* >i 
them,  as  few  literary  undertakings  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  commended. 

The  most  spirited  and  elegant  wood-cuts,  from  designs  by  Billings,  Uiat  "  Priuro  of  Artist^  " 
will  profusely  illustrate  the  whole  series,  thus  rendering  it  doubly  attractive  and  entertaining. 

FOR  TKACIIKRS,  those  arojust  tJif  books  to  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  School  Librarie5  n 
every  State  where  libraries  abnuncL  The  professi<m  will  find  their  work  wonderfully  lighten«'«l 
by  giving  their  pupils  free  access  to  such  u.'ioful  volumes. 

PARKNTS  Ciui  not  present  their  children  with  any  thing  more  beautiful,  or  permanent  Iv 
valuable  They  will  sow  the  right  kind  of  seed  in  a  young  heart.  In  a  Family  Libraiy,  the-^ 
eleg.uit  little  volumes  will  be  of  inestimable  wortli.  Works  like  tliese  add  incalculably  to  ili.« 
Bwert  attractions  of  Home. 

Tho  finest  and  whitest  paper  is  used  for  these  books,  and  the  style  of  binding  is  as  cleg-<ni 
as  the  rca/lers  of  such  works  could  desire. 

The  volumes  are  not  numbered,  and  may  be  had  singly  or  in  the  series. 

Tho  rest  of  the  series  will  appear  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

This  scries  of  books  has  already  proved  eminently  jyoptdar — tho  tirst  edition  hnving  mot  witli 
a  rapid  sale.     Second  e<iition,  just  i8.suod.     Retail  price,  75  cents  per  vol 

£.  0.  LIBBY  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

76  and  78  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copit^s  of  the  works  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  the  rotail  pnoo 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLKRfl. 
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THE    KNICKERBOCKER. 

Vol.    LII.  OOTOBER,    1868.  No.    4. 

FBASER       RIYBR. 

California  and  AoBtralia  owe  their  existence  as  populous  States 
to  the  gold  m  their  rivers  and  rooks.  British  Columbia  owes  to 
the  same  cause  the  sudden  growth  of  its  population  from  a  few 
hundreds  to  many  thousands.  Events  like  these,  which  have  oc- 
curred within  a  boy's  remembrance,  are  nothing  new  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Cupidity,  the  lust  for  gold,  the  desure  for  great 
wealth  with  little  Isibor,  have  both  peopled  and  discovered  States. 
Not  to  ^ass  beyond  the  history  of  our  own  continent,  the  bravery 
and  danng  of  the  old  Spanish  adventurers  were  inspired  by  the 
same  desire.  With  the  visions  of  abundance  which  Ponce  de 
Leon  saw,  as  the  groves  of  Florida  rose  before  him  in  the  west, 
on  that  Easter  Sunday,  Tradition  and  Poetry  have  mingled  some 
visions  of  resurrection,  and  pictured  the  aged  Spaniard  searching 
after  a  secret  fountain  of  youth,  in  which  to  bathe  and  draw  the 
forces  of  a  fresh  life.  But  it  was  *  the  wealth  of  Ind,'  conquest, 
and  treasure  which  drew  the  long  line  of  adventurers  who  suc- 
ceeded him — Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  Gomez,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez, 
De  Soto,  descending  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  ana  De  Cabrillo  and 
his  pilot,  Ferrelo,  coasting  the  Pacific  shore.  Even  with  the  purer 
purposes  of  the  Plymouth,  Maryland,  and  Virginian  colonists  were 
mingled  some  baser  instincts.  But  in  the  grand  result,  all  these 
movmg  iinpulses,  of  however  base  an  origin,  whether  in  the  Span- 
iard, the  Frenchman,  or  the  Englishman,  have  been  oven\iled  in 
a  more  beneficent  disposition  of  events ;  and  out  of  the  perplexing 
and  difiicult  problem  of  mingled  good  and  evil  arose,  in  due  time, 
the  clear  solution  —  a  new  world. 

A  course  of  events,  in  some  sort  like  these,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  has  been  the  history  of  Australia  and  Califorma.  It  requires 
nothing  of  prophetic  ken,  and  little  of  sagacity,  to  foretell  the 
same  result  in  British  Columbia ;  and  if  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
the  Eraser  River  region  are  judged  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  series 
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of  events  of  even  greater  significance  and  importance  than  any 
series  which  include  the  history  of  our  own  first  Pacific  State,  or 
that  of  Great  Britain's  island  continent,  such  a  judgment  is  clearly 
compelled,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  geoera^ical  cluvacter 
and  position,  and  the  political  relations  of  the  colony  in  which 
those  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  is  in  no  respect  inflamed  by 
the  fever  which  possessed  the  Califomians  for  a  brief  season,  nor 
even  by  the  belief  that  the  gold-bearing  regions  of  British  Ame- 
rica will  so  much  as  approach  those  of  the  United  States,  in  rich- 
ness or  extent. 

British  Columbia,  which  includes  the  Fraser  River  re^on,  may 
be  roughly  described  as  that  portion  of  British  America  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  latitudes  49^  and  55®  north, 
and  including  Queen  Charlotte's  and  all  other  adjacent  islands, 
excepting  Vancouver's.  Little  was  ever  known  of  Fraser  River, 
whicn,  with  its  tributaries,  is  the  largest  river  of  the  colony,  till 
1793,  when  it  was  discovered  and  reported  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  Alexander  McKenzie.  Captain  Simon  Fraser,  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  traced  its  course  for  six  hun- 
dred miles,  in  the  year  1812 :  and  from  him  the  river  has  taken  its 
name.  He  committed  suicide  twenty  years  ago  in  San-Francisco  ; 
and  when  excavations  were  making  for  new  streets  a  few  years 
since,  in  a  place  afterward  called  Commercial-street,  the  old  man's 
coffin  was  by  chance  exhumed. 

In  1855,  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  near  Fort  ColviUe,  which 
is  a  few  miles  south  of  the  international  line,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  in  Washington  Territory.  The  Indian  diffi- 
culties in  that  quarter,  then  and  since,  have  prevented  an  extensive 
workinjj  of  them,  or  a  careful  estimate  of  their  value.  When 
these  difficulties  had  partially  ceased,  however,  some  persons  who 
knew  the  richness  of  the  mmes,  tried  to  reach  them  by  the  way 
of  Fraser  River  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trail  from  Fort 
Langley  to  Fort  Colville.  The  current  rumors  are,  that  it  was 
during  this  ascent  of  Fraser  River,  on  the  way  to  the  mines  in 
Washmgton  Territory,  that  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  its  vicinity 
were  made.  Douglas,  the  Governor  of  Vancouver's  Island,  com- 
municated the  fitct  to  the  Government  in  1856,  and  speaks  of  the 
discoveries  as  having  been  made  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colom- 
bia, in  British  Territory.* 

*  Tn  HodaonlB  Bar  Oomotxkj  oflisrad  proteotloii  agslnst  tb«  Indians  to  pflnonsBolnc  np  hj  waj 
of  Frtser  Rlv^er,  and  tbe  United  States  gave  none  on  anj  of  the  roatea  throogh  Waatafngtoa  Ter- 


ritory. Therefore,  theae  mlnera  Dreferred  tbe  northern  roate,  and  when  gold  was  dtaoorered  there 
in  apparent  abandanee,  a  rash  of  emigration  of  ooone  enaaed.  OoL  Stbptoi  was  on  hla  waj  to 
proteet  the  mlnera  at  Fort  Colville.    Hla  defeat  la  not  to  be  wondered  at    Oood  Ihlth  with  tbe 


Indian*  would  have  aaved  it  all;  aaved,  too,  tbe  long,  bloodj,  and  ezpenalve  Indian  war  whioh 
that  defeat  la  initiating.  Contrary  to  eetablished  osage  and  to  natural  right,  the  United  Statea 
have  aaanmed  to  grant  abaolatelj  the  lands  of  the  Indiana  in  thoaetwoterrltoriea,  wiihoat  previoaa 
purchase  from  them.  They  are  driven  hither  and  thither  by  white  aettlets  until  they  have  tittle 
meana  of  aupport,  and  at  length  the  treaties  negotiated  by  authorised  agents  of  the  government,  In 
which  aome  amall  patehea  of  their  own  territory  are  secured  to  them,  are  either  rrieeted,  or  paased 
over  in  alienee  and  forgotten.  Five  treattea  with  those  Indians  alone  remalnea  unacted  upon 
when  the  last  Congress  adjourned.  Who  can  blame  them  Ibr  distrusting  the  good  faith  of  our 
government  or  thew  agents  in  making  treatiea  at  all  f  Extensive  preparattona  had  been  made  on 
the  Oolnmbia  Birer  for  a  road  to  the  Colville  mlnesi  from  Pcrtlaad,  tbe  Dallea,  and  Fort  Walla- 
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A  Scotchman  named  Adams,  an  old  California  miner,  ^  and  a 
party  of  three  sailors,  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  white  per- 
sons at  the  mines  during  the  last  winter.    Early  in  the  spring,  the 
San-Francisco  papers  began  to  publish  rumors  of  remarkable  suc- 
cesses in  sur&ce-diggings  on  this  remote  and  almost  unknown  river. 
The  rumors  grew ;  a  few  old  miners  hanging  about  San-Francisco, 
and  a  hundred  or  two  from  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories, 
who  had  experience  but  no  capital,  made  their  way  thither,  and 
found  very  rich  surface-diggings.    Their  success  reached  the  ears 
of  others,  who,  like  them,  had  experience,  but  no  capital  to  build 
the  machines  without  which  mining  is  unprofitable,  now  that  the 
surface-diggings  are  removed,  in  California.    Presently  the  crowd 
of  emigrants  began  to  swell  to  larger  numbers ;  a  line  of  steamers 
to  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Vancouver's  Island,  was  started,  other 
lines  were  speedily  added,  and  then  every  available  ship  or  boat, 
new,  or  cast  aside  as  too  poor  for  other  lines,  was  chartered  for 
the  same  purpose.     Emigrants  from  all  the  towns  and  counties  in 
California  came  pouring  down  to  San-Francisco  by  hundreds  and 
thousands ;  property  fell,  and  labor  rose  in  value ;  San-Francisco 
alone  profited,  and  all  other  places  in  California  suffered  seriously ; 
and  still  the  emigration  went  on,  each  week  doubling  the  number 
of  the  week  before.     From  April  first  to  June  twenty-first, 
over  fifteen  thousand  people  left  California;  up  to  July  fifth, 
twen  tv-five  thousand  had  left,  each  at  an  average  expense  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  head.    Duringthis  brief  period,  ten  steamers,  making 
the  round  trip  between  San-Francisco  and  Victoria  in  ten  days,  had 
been  plying  back  and  forth  at  their  best  speed,  taking  five  hun- 
dred passengers  and  full  freights  up,  with  only  thirty  passengers 
and  no  freight  down.    Clippeivships,  and  ships  that  were  not  clip- 
per-built, in  scores,  were   crowded   alike  —  the  Custom-House 
sometimes  clearing  seven  in  a  day.    Many  of  the  steamers  and 
vessels  went  up  with  men  huddled  together  like  sheep  —  so  full 
that  all  could  not  sit  or  lie  down  together,  and  had  to  take  turns 
at  the  feeding-tables  and  at  the  soft  six-feet-by-two  bed  of  pine-plank 
on  deck.    All  this  went  on  for  months,  the  Califomia  papers,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  interior,  meanwhile  decryincr  the  value  of  the 
new  diggings,  and  describing  the  country  as  cold,  barren,  and  in- 
hospitable, and  the  persons  who  went  as  poor  deluded  fools. 
But  the  mania  possessed  all  classes.    Nothing  else  was  discussed 
in  the  prints,  nothing  else  talked  of  on  the  street ;  all  the  merchants 
labelled  their  goods  *for  Eraser  River:'  there  were  Eraser  River 
clothes  and  Eraser  River  hats.  Eraser  River  shovels  and  crowbars, 
Eraser  River  tents  and  provisions.  Eraser  River  clocks,  watches, 
and  fish-lines,  and  Eraser  River  bedsteads,  literature,  and  soda- 
water.    Nothing  was  salable  except  it  was  labelled  ^Eraser  River.' 
Late  in  July,  the  reaction  came,  and  the  tide  turned ;  but  not 

WaDil  Who  oaa  wondar  thati  laelnc  an  eDglneariiv  Ptftf  ni«k1iig  »  road  Uiroagh  tlM  bMit  of 
tlMlr  tarritoiy,  Umm  IndlAos  oonolaaed  they  wan  to  oe  obeatod  oat  of  tbelr  Uuida,  aad  drlTea 
•way  MtlMlr  fiUhMt  bad  bc«n  befon  tbem  1 
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until  California  had  been  dnuned  of  half  a  hundred  thousand  of 
its  population. 

Victoria,  Port  Townsend,  Whatcome,  Sehome,  and  all  the  other 
ports  in  the  vicinity  of  Fraser  River,  felt  the  extraordinary  im- 
pulse of  this  emigration.  Lots  in  Victoria  and  Esqnimaolt  went  up 
to  £tbnlous  prices  faster  than  those  of  Sacramento  had  gone  down. 
Excepting  tne  gold  dust,  Mexican  dollars,  and  the  gambling,  San- 
Prancisco  in  1849  was  reproduced  on  Vancouver's  Island. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  emigration  from  the  Atlantic 
States  has  not  been  very  large,  though  it  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  last  few  California  steamers  have  gone  out  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  tickets,  suffered  to  get  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, have  doubled  and  trebled  upon  the  usual  price.  Com- 
panies for  Fraser  River  are  forming  in  all  the  large  seaport  and 
mland  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  Every  commer- 
cial paper  has  its  advertisements  of  Fraser  River  ventures. 

St.  Louis  has  sent  out  several  companies  over-land  to  the  new 
mines ;  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  Likewise ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  AGn- 
nesota,  while  domg  the  same  thmg,  is  urging  the  importance  of  a 
Korthern  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  threatening  to  help  the  Briti^ 
build  one  through  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  unless  the  needs 
of  the  North-west  are  fidrly  considered,  as  they  notoriously  have 
not  been  hitherto,  in  the  determination  of  its  eastern  terminus. 

The  approach  to  the  gold  regions  from  the  Pacific  is  through 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Ixica,  to  the  north  of  which  lies  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  and  to  the  south  Washington  Territory.  The  southern 
shore  of  the  Straits,  which  are  named  after  an  ancient  mariner  who 
visited  these  seas  in  advance  of  Captain  Cook,  is  in  latitude  48^, 
one  degree  south  of  the  international  boundary.  The  entrance  of 
the  Straits  is  twelve  miles  across.  At  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Vancouver's  Island  they  are  near  twenty  miles  wide.  These  dis- 
tances, however,  seem  smaller  from  the  high,  bold  character  of  the 
hills  or  mountains  on  either  side.  About  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  on  the  inside  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  north 
side  of  the  Straits,  is  Victoria,  the  seat  of  government.  Nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  Pacific,  on  the  opposite  side,  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  is  Port  Townsend,  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
Puget  Sound  district,  and  the  recent  unsuccessfiil  rival  of  Victoria 
for  the  honors  of  the  metropolis  of  the  region. 

Both  places  are  equally  near  to  Fraser  River  and  Bellingham 
Bay,  the  latter  distant  about  fifty-five  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Georgia 
separates  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland  on  the  west. 
Into  this  Gulf  Fraser  River  empties,  a  few  miles  north  of  latitude 
49%  the  international  boundary,  and  fifty  miles  from  Bellingham 
Bay.  For  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  its  course  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  for  the  remaining  part,  it  deflects  very  considerably  to 
the  north,  taking  its  rise  in  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range.  One  of  its  principal  tributaries,  flowing  in  from  the 
south,  is  Thompson's  River,  where  also  gold  is  said  to  exist. 
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From  Ghury  Point,  the  north  headland  of  the  mouth  of  Fraser 
River,  to  Fort  Langley,  it  is  thirty  miles.  Here  the  river  averages 
half  a-mile  in  width,  and  is  navigable  for  a  ship  of  the  line  even 
for  fifty  miles.  The  main  difficulty  in  passing  the  channel,  is  from 
some  sand-heads,  which  lie  about  its  mouth,  to  the  mainland,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles.  The  Hudson's  Ba^  Company's  steamer 
*  Beaver '  has  made  an  annual  voyage  from  Victoria  to  Fort  Lang* 
ley  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  recently  the  ^  Otter '  has  visited 
that  station  quarterl  v.  Fort  Langley  will  always  be  the  head  of 
navigation  for  vessels  of  an^  size.  From  Fort  Langley  to  Fort 
Hope  the  distance  is  sixty  miles.  This  part  of  the  nver  is  navi- 
gated by  steam-boats  of  light  draught.  Rapids  are  frequent,  but 
the  water  is  deep.  One  rapid  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort 
Hope,  is  especially  difficult  of  passage.  On  either  side  are  moun- 
tains and  hills,  some  so  high  that  the  tops  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  many  of  them  as  rugged  as  the  Adirondack.  Timber  abounds 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  spurs  of  the  mountains  touch  the 
river,  and  ereen  intervales  are  between.  The  boats  cut  for  fire- 
wood the  large  trees  of  pitch-pine  which  skirt  the  shore.  Fort 
Hope,  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Fraser  River,  is  as  high  up 
as  steam-boats  go,  though  it  may  be  navigable  a  few  miles  fiirther. 
About  ten  miles  above  Fort  Hope  is  a  place  called  Boulder  Point, 
opposite  which  is  one  of  the  worst  rapids  in  the  river.  Canoes 
inake  their  way  up  with  difficulty.  Fort  Yale  is  fourteen  miles 
above  Fort  Hope,  and  between  the  two,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
propel  a  canoe  up-stream  without  the  assistance  of  a  line  from  shore. 
Two  miles  above  Fort  Yale  is  the  Devil's  Gap,  the  beginning  of  a 
long  cafion.  The  walls  are  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  the  water  rushes  through  its  narrow  and  broken  passage 
with  terrific  force.  The  pass  around  it,  called  Douglass  Portage, 
is  ten  miles  long.  The  water  is  said  to  rise  in  liie  Canon  at  times 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  At  very  low  stages,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  get  their  goods  through  to  Fort  Thompson,  though  not 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  frequent  portages,  and  by  hauling 
the  boat  from  the  shore.  From  Fort  Yale  to  the  mouth  of  Thomp- 
son's River  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles ;  to  Big  Fall 
is  seventy-five  miles  farther.  Beyond  Big  Fall,  small  canoes  only 
can  be  used.  The  principal  minmg-ground  is  between  Fort  Yale 
and  Big  Fall,  though  it  is  continuaUy  extending  with  the  explora- 
tion of  the  tributary  rivers.* 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  details,  we  may  add,  that  the  dif^ 
ficulties  of  the  river^route  are  in  a  great  degree  shared  by  all  the 

•  Fbox  San-Fnadfloo  to  PorUand.  O.  T^  the  fare  bj  steamw  has  been  fifteen  to  twentj-flre 
dollars;  from  Portlaod  to  the  Dalles  by  steamboat,  twelre  dotUrs.  At  the  Dalles  horsee  can  be 
obtelncd  tar  from  thirty  to  slztj  doUan,  from  whleb  point  to  the  mines  the  ooat  of  travel  Is  abont 
the  same  aa  land-traTel  any  where  else  In  tbe  western  terrltorleAw  From  San-Franciaoo  to  Vlo* 
tortai  the  &re  by  steamer  Is  fmm  thirty  to  tarty  dollars ;  from  Victoria  to  Fort  Hope,  by  the  *  Sur- 
prise '  or  *  Sea-Btrd  *  steam-boat,  the  fare  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Many  miners  bare 
built  their  own  canoes  at  Victoria.  Beyond  this  point  tbe  expense  of  iimvel  can  not  esailr  be  oal- 
colated.  Bj  any  rente  it  Is  clear,  however,  that  not  lese  than  from  two  hundred  to  tiro  onndred 
aadfifty  doDan  ciBh  will  pay  the  way  Ibr  one  person  from  San-Franoisoo  to  the  mloea. 
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routes  starting  from  Bellingham  Bay  or  Viotoria.  The  land-rootc 
through  Oregon  Territory  has  many  advantages.  The  distance  irom 
Portland  to  the  Dalles,  bj  steam-boat,  is  about  one  hmndred  miles ; 
fiire,  eleven  dollars.  Here  horses  can  be  purchased,  and  the  neces- 
sary equipments.  From  the  Dalles,  the  road  strikes  out  into  the  open 
country,  skirting  the  eastern  base  of  the  cascades  to  Fort  O'ELana- 
gan,  crossing  Columbia  River  at  Priest's  Rapids,  thence  up  the 
O'Kanagan  River  to  the  Sammilkimo  River,  then  along  Lake 
O'Kanagan  to  its  head,  and  thence  north-east  to  Shuswap  Lake, 
which  supplies  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Thompson's  River.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Dalles  by  this  route  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Another  route,  by  the  way  of  Walla-Walla,  lengthens  the  distance 
forty  mUes.  Or,  again,  the  water-route  by  the  Columbia  may  be 
taken  as  far  as  Fort  Colville.  If  the  statement  be  a  true  one,  it  is 
a  great  argument  for  this  route,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
though  having  forts  all  along  Fraser  River,  have  for  years  shipped 
their  goods  by  way  of  Fort  Vancouver,  the  Dalles,  and  Columbia 
River,  to  Foit  Colville,  and  through  the  mining  country. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  richness  of  the 
gold-fields  and  their  extent,  we  are  staggered  by  the  most 
conflicting  accounts.  The  California  papers  teem  with  letters 
from  special  and  transient  correspondents,  from  miners  and 
the  friends  of  miners,  and  after  silling  the  grain  of  fiict  out  of 
bushels  of  imaginative  chaff^  there  still  remain  singular  contradic- 
tions in  the  testimony  of  apparently  equally  well-informed 'sources. 

One  writer  pronounces  the  whole  Fraser  River  excitement  a 
grand  humbug,  first  started  by  real-estate  owners  in  Victoria ; 
another  swears  that  he  has  handled  twenty-seven  pounds  of  gold, 
the  product  of  a  few  weeks'  labor.  To-day  we  are  told  of  a  man 
who  offers  eighteen  dollars  an  ounce  for  Fraser  River  gold,  and 
cannot  get  a  grain ;  to-morrow  of  another  who  alts  with  boots,  like 
those  of  Brian  O'Linn, 

*  With  the  woolly  side  out  and  the  skinny  side  in,' 

and  saturated  with  quicksilver,  swinging  in  the  stream  a  day, 
and  at  night  wrings  them  out,  and  mids  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  stuck  to  the  hair.  After  a  very  extensive  perusal  of  all  the 
testimony  which  has  appeared  in  the  letters  of  Fraser  River  cor- 
respondents to  the  newspapers  of  California  and  of  the  Atlantic 
cities,  and  a  somewhat  careful  consideration  of  its  weight  and  of 
the  influence  of  a  mania  in  helping  gold-finders  to  see  double, 
we  are  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  gold  exists  in  Fraser  River 
and  its  tributaries,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  an  object 
of  profitable  search  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  That  it  exists  in 
quantities  such  as  were  found  in  the  surface  dig^gs  of  early  Cali- 
fi>mia  days,  we  do  not  believe ;  but  that  it  pays  better  for  ex- 
perienced miners  who  have  not  the  capital  to  buy  the  expensive 
quarta^rushing  machines  with  which  gold  is  obtained  in  California, 
we  are  compelled  to  think. 
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Reputed  discoveries,  and  the  geolo^c  structure  of  the  strip  of  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ran^  seem  to  indicate  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  northern  boundary  of  British  Columbia  and  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  California  are  the  two  brackets  which  inclose  a  vast 
gold-producing  area  of  similar  if  not  of  equal  productiveness  in  all 
its  parts.  The  correspondence  of  Governor  Douglass  with  the 
British  Colonial  Office  and  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  that  Governor 
Douglass,  although  he  had  been  informed  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  April,  1856,  has  not  up  to  this  date,  an  interval  of  viore  than 
two  years,  ascertained  how  much  gold  there  is  in  the  mines,  and 
refrains  from  expressing  an  opinion  even  more  cautiously  than  wo 
have  thought  proper  to  do.  To  the  British  Consul  at  San-Fran- 
cisco, however,  he  has  stated  that  the  mines  were  &r  richer  than 
he  had  had  any  idea  o£  What  Gk)vemor  Douglass's  ^idea  of 
mav  have  been,  we  are  not  informed.* 

in  February  last  the  Derby  ministry  came  into  power,  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton  having  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Under  date  of  July  first,  he  communicated  to  Governor  Douglass 
a  general  approval  of  his  course  in  asserting  the  dominion  of  the 
Crown  over  this  region,  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  over  the  pre- 
cious metals.  He  instructs  him,  however,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  exclude  Americans  or  other  foreigners 
from  the  gold-fields,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing 
with  the  international  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise,  ana 
wherein  so  much  must  be  left  to  his  discretion. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  formation  and  government  of  a  colony  in  this  district,  to 
be  called  New-Caledonia,  afterward  chaAged  to  British  Columbia, 
both  alike  misnomers.  The  bill,  which  passed  without  opposition, 
empowers  the  Crown  for  a  period  limited  to  five  years,  to  make 

*  DiFnoi7i.TnB  of  ft  aerions  nfttare  bftye  been  tntldnftted  with  the  naUye  Indiane  of  British  Oo- 
lombie.  One  year  ago  Qoyernor  Dovolass  wrote  to  Mr.  Labouqriri,  tbe  then  Seoretarj  of  the 
Oolonte^  that  thej  had  *  taken  the  high-handed  though  probablj  not  anwise  e<mTM«  of  expelling 
all  the  partfea  of  gold-diggers,  compoeed  ohieflr  of  persons  Arooi  the  American  territories,  who 
had  forced  an  entrance  Into  their  oonntry.*  The  Hudson's  Bar  Company  did  not  oppose  the 
Indians  in  this  matter,  bat  allowed  their  serranta  and  the  early  digcers  to  be  hnstled  out,  and  to 
lose  the  reward  of  their  labors  many  times.  During  the  year  some  few  dlffloullies  haye  occurred, 
and  there  has  been  blood  shed ;  but  whether  because  of  the  discreet  conduct  of  the  miners  or  the 
native  perception  of  their  own  permanent  Inferiority,  in  view  of  such  an  Influx  of  a  more  power- 
ful  race,  the  collisions  have  not  been  so  frequent  or  disastroos  as  were  anticipated.  It  is  clear  thst 
In  a  flght  between  the  miners  and  the  Indians,  however  sucoessful  the  latter  might  be  at  first.  In 
the  long  run  the  former  would  win,  and  eventually  tbe  process  of  extermination  of  a  once  pow- 
erful race,  begin  and  go  on  to  a  rapid  end. 

It  appears  from  tbe  commonly  received  anthoritiea,  that  the  Indians  of  British  Colombia,  like 
those  or  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories,  are  fierce  nnd  IntraeUble;  civilized  to  the  extent  of 
clearly  comprehending  the  distinction  between  meifm  and  ttium :  willing  to  steal,  yet  anxious  to 
prevent  theft  of  their  gold;  active,  brave,  well-formed,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  weapons,  of 
which  they  have  a  good  supply.  Their  principal  article  of  food  is  salmon.  In  summer  they  live 
In  shanties  of  sisbs,  and  in  winter,  in  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with  slsbs  and  dirt.  Their  min- 
ing la  rude  and  intermittent  The  Indians  in  Pnget's  Sound  (Ghenooks)  are  said  to  be  an  Inferior 
race.  Those  up  the  river  are  the  most  elevated.  The  latter  demand  chastity  of  their  women, 
build  forts  large  enough  to  hold  six  or  seven  hundred  bmille^  and  canoes  that  will  hold  a  hundred 
persons.  They  use  little  paint  and  no  tattoo.  There  are  two  principal  tribes,  and  these  hate  each 
other  as  badly  as  Coopxaa  Delawares  and  Hurons.  The  number  or  Indians  In  British  Golnrabla 
it  Is  Impossible  to  compute.  Excepting  the  few  feetors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany,  they  have 
been  the  only  Inhabitants^  Tbe  Inhabitants  of  Washington  and  Oregon  Territorloa  number  about 
88,7191   Thara  are  nearly  as  many  to  the  square  mile  In  the  more  northern  territory. 
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laws  for  the  district  by  order  in  eonncil  and  to  eatablish  a  legisla- 
ture ;  such  le^lature  to  be  in  the  first  instance  the  governor  alone, 
but  with  power  to  the  Crown  bjr  itself  or  through  the  Governor, 
to  establish  a  nominated  council  and  a  representative  assemblj. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  we  saj  that  the  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  bill  shows  the  present  crisis 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  interest. 

The  gold  of  Australia  was  the  magnet  that  drew  snrplaa  thou- 
sands from  England  and  peopled  her  largest  colony.  The  gold 
in  California  drew  an  emigration  thither  which  has  created  onr 
Pacific  States.  The  gold  of  Fraser  River,  be  it  much  or  little,  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  unexampl^  richness  of 
the  north-western  areas  of  this  continent,  and  given  already  a 
stupendous  impulse  to  their  settlement. 

Vancouver's  Island,  from  a  hitherto  insignificant  existence  npon 
maps,  looms  up  in  a  not  distant  fiiture  to  the  proportions  of  a  Bri- 
tish naval  station,  whose  arms  may  stretch  across  the  seas  yet,  and 
grasp  a  portion  of  the  swelling  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  the 
Lidian  Archipelago  and  Australia.  British  Columbia,  hitherto 
considered  an  inaccessible  and  remote  region  of  wild  territory, 
given  over  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade,  selfish  and 
exclusive,  and  to  Canadian  jurisdiction,  which  was  no  jurisdiction 
at  all,  feels  the  same  impure,  and  grows  into  the  last  link  of  a 
chain  of  British  States,  or  perhaps  of  another  united  confederation 
like  our  own,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas. 

These  will  not  be  the  results  of  a  year,  perhaps  not  of  a  decade, 
perhaps  not  of  scores  of  years.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  grown  in  fifty  years,  from  nve 
and  a  half  to  thirty  millions,  and  the  population  of  the  Canadas 
from  much  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  to  over  two  millions, 
it  requires  less  than  the  foresight  of  these  British  statesmen  to  see 
that  on  events  which  now  seem  local  and  confined,  imperial  issues 
wait,  though  they  are  now  but  dimly  foreshadowed. 

Here  is  the  great  fact  of  the  noith-wcstem  areas  of  this  conti- 
nent. An  area  not  inferior  in  size  to  the  whole  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  frillest  occu- 
pation by  cultivated  nations,  yet  is  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  lies 
west  of  the  ninetv-eighth  meridian  and  above  the  forty-third  par- 
allel, that  is,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Milwaukie,  and  west  of  the 
longitude  of  Red  River,  Fort  Kearney,  and  Corpus  Christi.  Or, 
to  state  the  fitct  in  another  way,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian,  and  between  the  fortieth  and 
sixtieth  parallels,  there  is  a  productive,  cultivable  area  of  five 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  between  the  same  parallels,  there  is  an  area  of  three  hundred 
thousand  square  miles. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the 
AUantio  coast  is  carried  straight  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific.    The  isothermals  deflect  greatly  to  the  north,  and  the 
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temperatures  of  the  Northern  Pacific  areas  are  paralleled  in  the 
high  temperatures  in  high  latitudes  of  Western  and  Centrid 
Europe.  The  latitudes  which  inclose  the  plateaus  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Saskatchewan,  in  Europe  inclose  Uie  rich  central  plains  of 
the  continent.  The  great  grain-growing  districts  of  Russia  lie 
between  the  forty-fifth  and  sixtieth  paraHel,  that  is,  north  of  the 
latitude  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  or  Eastport,  Maine.  Indeed,  the 
temperature  in  some  instances  is  higher  for  the  same  latitudes 
here  than  in  Central  Europe.  The  isothermal  of  70''  for  the  sum- 
mer which  on  our  plateaux  ranges  from  along  latitude  50*"  to  62% 
in  Europe  skirts  through  Vienna  and  Odessa  m  about  parallel  46*^. 
The  isothermal  of  SO""  for  the  year  runs  along  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  and  does  not  go  far  from  New- x  ork,  London,  and  Se- 
bastopoL  Furthermore,  dry  areas  are  not  found  above  47°,  and 
there  are  no  barren  tracts  of  conseauence  north  of  the  Bad  Lands 
and  the  coteaux  of  the  Missouri :  tne  land  grows  grain  finely  and 
is  well  wooded.  All  the  grains  of  the  temperate  districts  are  here 
produced  abundantly,  and  Indian  com  may  be  grown  as  high  as 
the  Saskatchewan. 

The  buffalo  winter  as  safely  on  the  Upper  Athabasca  as  in  the 
latitude  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  spring  opens  at  nearly  the  same  time 
along  the  immense  line  of  plains  from  St  Paulas  to  Mackenzie's 
River.  To  these  fiicts,  for  which  there  is  the  authority  of  Blodg- 
ett's  Treatise  on  the  Climatology  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
added  this,  that  to  the  region  bordering  the  Northern  Pacific  the 
finest  maritime  positions  belong  throu^out  its  entire  extent,  and 
no  part  of  the  west  of  Europe  exceeds  it  in  the  advantages  of 
equable  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  accessibility  of  coast. 
We  have  the  same  excellent  authority  for  the  statement  that,  in 
every  condition  forming  the  basis  of  national  wealth,  the  conti- 
nental mass  lying  westward  and  north-westward  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior is  fitr  more  valuable  than  the  interior  in  lower  latitudes,  of 
which  Salt  Lake  and  upper  New-Mexico  are  the  prominent  known 
districts.  In  short,  its  commercial  and  industrial  capacity  is 
gigantic*  Its  occupation  was  coeval  with  the  Spanish  occupation 
of  New-Mexico  and  California.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  preserved  it  an  utter  wilderness  for  many  lonff  years.  The 
Eraser  River  discoveries  and  emigration  are  fiJcts  which  the  Com- 
])any  cannot  crush.  Itself  must  go  the  wall,  and  now  the  popula- 
tion of  the  great  north-western  areas  begins. 

Another  effect  of  the  Eraser  River  discoveries  is  their  deter- 
mination of  the  route  for  the  great  Pacific-Railroad.  In  view  of 
the  &cts  which  we  have  just  stated,  it  becomes  clear  that  if  the 
population  of  the  United  States  were  evenly  distributed  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes,  the  existence  of  these  north- 

*  Thb  London  TVum*  has  fleroelf  oootrorertad  these  ftots  regarding  th«  relae  of  the  north- 
westorn  areata,  bat  aa  there  Is  evidentlj  no  Inteatlon  to  set  at  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  aa  ita  oon- 
daot  la  piumpted  hj  intereetad  motivea,  no  notloe  need  oe  taken  here  of  Ita  arKumenta.  In  books 
written  bj  ihe  verr  officers  of  the  Companj,  upon  whoae  atatementa  alone  the  lUnst  oan  found 
lu  aryomenta,  will  be  found  their  ftiUeat  oontradlotion. 
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western  areas  would  draw  the  lines  of  travel  to  the  Pacific  sensi- 
bly to  the  north.  But  the  northern  States  are  by  far  the  most 
densely  populated.  The  centre  of  population  is  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
of  productive  power  to  the  east  and  north  of  that  city.  The 
movement  of  these  centres  is  slowly  to  the  west  and  to  the  north 
of  west.  At  our  present  rate  of  increase,  in  less  than  fifty  years 
they  will  be  near  Chicago.  Their  line  of  direction  indicates  the 
track  of  westward  empire  and  the  general  route  along  which  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities  will  arise,  and  thereibre  the  first  rail-road 
be  built  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Beyond  and  above  all  possible  interferences  and  obstructions  of 
political  or  sectional  zeal,  beyond  human  control  these  great  move- 
ments of  nations  and  peoples  go  on,  without  their  foresight,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  earlier  generations,  yet  working  out 
in  beautiful  order,  and  as  if  with  universal  consent  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  all  the  secret  forces  of  nature,  their  grand  and  best 
results. 

If  we  now  recall  in  this  connection  the  precise  position  of  the , 
Mauvaises  Terres,  and  the  rainless,  sandy,  and  unii^abitable  areas 
of  the  continent ;  the  nature  and  location  of  the  mountain  chains, 
exclusive  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  extending  from  latitude 
47**  to  SS**,  headed  at  the  south  by  the  Gila  River,  on  whose  south- 
em  side  are  the  arid,  uncultivable  tracts  of  Sonora,  and  headed  at 
the  north  by  the  Missouri  River,  on  whose  northern  side  lie  these 
vast  cultivable  and  inhabitable  areas ;  if  we  recall  the  remarka- 
ble deflection  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  in 
this  latitude ;  if  we  recall  also  the  course  of  that  gigantic  stream, 
which  is  fiir  greater  than  the  river  to  which  b^  a  mistaken  nomen- 
clature it  is  made  tributary,  a  stream  extendmg  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  region  where  they  are  lowest  and 
transit  is  easiest,  navigable  for  steamers  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  smaller  vessels  almost 
within  sound  of  the  Great  Falls ;  if  we  recall  also  the  remarkable 
deflection  to  the  north  of  the  isothermal  lines  from  the  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  already  mentioned,  and  the  position  of  Columbia 
River,  atid  remember  withal  that  the  first  and  the  great  routes  of 
travel  are  always  where  nature  has  scooped  out  valleys  for  the 
passage  of  great  rivers ;  if  we  combine  all  these  conceptions  with 
the  one  first  advanced,  of  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
centres  of  population  and  industrial  activity,  there  remains  no 
room  to  doubt,  even  without  naming  the  north-western  areas, 
that  along  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  the  low  passes  of  latitude  47%  and  thence  by  the  Columbia  and 
its  tributaries  to  the  Pacific,  or  through  the  passes  of  the  Cascade 
range  to  the  splendid  harbors  of  Puget  Sound,  lies  the  ^eat 
route  to  the  Pacific,  the  belt  on  which  towns  and  villages  willfirst 
arise,  the  strongest  link  in  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
States.  The  Eraser  River  discoveries  have  hastened  the  result, 
they  have  not  diverted  it. 
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lines:       bepose. 

Flow  on,  0  Life  I  all  glorified  and  blest  : 
Upon  thy  irayes  I  lie  in  perfect  rest, 
As  on  the  pillowing  of  a  mother's  breast. 

They  say  an  Infant  seeth  heaven  in  dreams ; 
And  lying  here  so  calm  it  often  seems 
As  if  I  see  beyond  the  blue  serenes  :     • 

As  if  the  sonl  with  lore-enlightened  eyes 
Looks  in  upon  its  home — no  strange  surprise 
Comes  o'er  me  —  the  gladness  satisfies. 

I  nerer  knew  a  joy  that  grew  to  fear : 

The  deepest  glory  of  existence  here 

Is  but  the  star-light  of  my  native  sphere. 

Tet  climbing  oft  to  some  unclouded  heigbt, 
I  see  the  day-dawn  of  the  Infinite 
Out-blossoming  to  my  enraptured  sight. 

But  never,  never  is  the  air  too  clear ; 
Never  too  warm  the  radiant  atmosphere  : 
It  is  my  Father's  smile,  and  home  is  near. 

Home  I  Home !  But  earth  is  very  bright  and  fair ; 
And  such  a  day  as  this,  without  a  care, 
I  lie,  rejoicing  but  to  breathe  the  air. 

It  is  so  sweet  to  live  —  to  live  and  love  — 
To  find  two  lives  in  perfect  music  move, 
Preluding  higher  harmonies  above. 

And  so  in  life's  green  valley,  far  below 

The  heights  where  marshaled  clouds  move  to-and-fro, 

Yet  just  as  near  the  holy  heavens,  I  know : 

In  this  sweet  spot,  which  birds  and  blooms  delight  in, 
To  tender  joy  and  harmless  mirth  inviting, 
And  Nature's  love  by  Nature's  life  requiting : 

On  such  a  day,  in  such  a  mood  as  this. 
My  life  out-blooms,  a  red  rose  from  a  kiss, 
Rounding  itself  to  perfect  loveliness, 

"With  light  for  music  in  the  silence  deep  ; 
And  tenderiy  I  *  lay  me  down  to  sleep,' 
And  only  *  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.' 
OmelmaH,  iOhU>,)  Auffuti,  1868. 
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THE         JASPER         SIGNET. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening.  I  sat  in  my  chamber, 
puffing  my  segar,  and  gazing  listlessly  into  the  street.  I  saw  the 
flitting  figures  of  the  passers-by,  and  my  neighbors  over  the  way 
on  their  stoops,  with  their  children  playine  around  them.  The  lur 
was  full  of  confused  sounds — fragments  of  conversation,  the  patter 
of  feet,  and  the  rumble  of  distant  wheels.  It  was  not  an  unpleas- 
ant evening,  I  o^hied,  but  I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  it.  I 
took  up  my  pistol,  which  lay  on  the  table  before  me,  and  handling 
it  curiously,  wondered  if  any  thing  would  ever  drive  me  to  shoot 
myself. 

It  was  a  dark  time  in  my  life,  the  darkest,  I  thought,  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  was  out  of  money,  out  of  friends,  out  of  hope.  And, 
worst  of  all,  my  child,  my  darling  little  Ambrose,  was  sick.  He 
lay  in  the  next  room  in  a  raging  fever ;  the  folding-doors  between 
us  were  closed,  but  his  low  moans  reached  me,  and  struck  a  pang 
to  my  heart.  From  time  to  time  through  the  day  I  had  sat  by  his 
bed-side,  holding  his  burning  hands,  but  when  evening  came  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer :  I  was  sick  with  pity.  I  took  up  a  book 
to  forget  myself,  but  I  could  not  make  sense  of  what  I  read ;  my 
mind  would  wander  off  in  the  middle  of  a  i)aragraph.  How  in- 
deed could  I  forget  the  child,  when  every  thing  in  the  room  re- 
minded me  of  him  ?  Within  reach  stood  his  rocking-horse ;  his 
toys  were  scattered  over  the  sofa.  Under  the  edge  of  the  book- 
case I  saw  the  toes  of  his  little  shoes,  and  on  the  table  lay  a 
withered  posy,  which  he  had  gathered  a  day  or  two  before. 
It  was  only  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  and  they  were  withered  and 
dead,  but  I  could  not  throw  them  away.  I  would  have  preserved 
even  a  weed,  if  his  hand  had  touched  it  I 

I  sat  and  smoked  until  it  grew  too  dark  to  see  distinctly.  The 
neighbors  withdrew  into  their  houses,  and  lighted  the  lamps. 
The  sounds  in  the  streets  died  away,  but  the  air  was  noisier  than 
ever,  for  innumerable  crickets  were  chirping.  *  Ah !  well,'  said  I 
with  a  sigh,  *  there  is  no  use  in  my  sitting  here  idle  any  longer :  I 
m^  as  well  go  to  work.' 

I  turned  on  the  gas,  and  drew  my  table  up  to  the  light.  I  have 
not  mentioned,  I  believe,  that  I  was  an  author,  but  as  I  said  I  was 
poor,  the  acute  reader  may  have  guessed  it.  Yes,  I  was  an  author 
then,  a  poor  author,  a  miserable  literary  hack,  turning  my  pen  to 
every  thing.  I  was  equally  good  (or  bad)  at  prose  and  poetry.  I 
wrote  heavy  articles  for  the  reviews,  and  light  paragraphs  for  the 
journals,  to  say  nothing  of  sensation-romances  for  the  weeklies ; 
and  poetry  for  every  thing.  I  had  a  poem  to  write  that  night,  a 
comic  poem ;  the  cuts  with  which  it  was  to  be  illustrated,  and« 
which  were  supposed  to  be  drawn  for  it,  (of  course  at  a  great  ex- 
pense !)  lay  before  me,  not  yet  transferred  from  Punchy  touching 
the  fimed  flowers  of  my  sick  child.    I  pressed  the  posy  to  my 
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lips,  and  breathing  a  prajer  for  bis  recovery,  took  up  my  pen  and 
began  to  write.  The  contrast  between  my  circnmstances  and 
what  I  was  writing  —  a  pane^ric  on  wealth — sharpened  my  wits. 
I  rioted  in  a  world  of  fantastic  creations,  scattering  jokes  and  pnns 
broad-cast.  *  There,'  said  I  after  one  of  my  brilliant  coruscations, 
^  that  will  delight  the  editor  of  the  Barbarian.  The  poor  man 
thinks  me  fuxmy.'  I  remembered  the  last  poem  that  I  had  offered 
him,  and  smiled  bitterly.  It  was  a  stately  and  noble  piece  of 
thought,  yet  he  declined  it,  and  ordered  the  trash  whidi  I  was 
then  writmg.  I  would  not  have  touched  it  but  for  my  little  Am- 
brose, but  a  sick  child  must  hare  a  physician  and  nurse.  ^  And 
happy  shall  I  be,*  I  thought,  '  if  it  ends  there  I  *  Walking  out  that 
day  I  had  seen  a  little  coffin  in  the  window  of  an  undertaker  hard 
by,  and  now  it  came  back  to  my  memory,  and  filled  me  with  solemn 
foreboding.  I  imagined  that  I  saw  it  on  the  table,  with  my  child 
in  it,  holdmg  the  withered  flowers  in  his  folded  hands !  I  laid 
down  my  pen  and  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear  him.  '  Perhaps 
he  is  dead,'  I  whispered.  The  thought  gave  me  a  shock,  and  the 
tears  rushed  to  my  eyes.  I  was  certain^  in  fine  trim  for  writing 
a  comic  poem  I 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  ^  Come  in,'  said 
I,  drying  my  eyes  hastily.  The  door  opened,  and  in  walked 
Arthur  Gumey.  I  did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  for  I  had  seen 
him  but  once  before,  and  that  was  at  a  large  party ;  beside,  my 
eyes  were  dim  with  writmg.  But  when  he  came  to  the  light,  I  re- 
membered his  fiMse,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

*  I  see  you  are  at  work,'  he  said.  ^  If  I  am  d^  trop^  say  so 
frankly,  and  I  '11  be  off  at  once.' 

^  Don't,'  I  replied ;  ^  I  can  spare  an  hour  or  two  as  well  as  not.' 
He  seated  himself  in  my  arm-chair,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  the 
chamber.  I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  taking  a  mental  inven- 
tory of  my  worldly  goods  and  possessions,  or  whether  he  was  col- 
lecting his  thouehts  before  commencing  conversation.  I  looked 
at  him  intently  for  a  few  minutes,  I  knew  not  why,  but  I  felt  a 
strange  fascination  drawing  me  toward  him.  There  was  a  subtle 
communication,  a  mesmenc  telegraph,  as  it  were,  between  us. 
His  soul  flashed  messages  to  mine — mysterious  messages  in 
dpher,  which  I  received  and  read,  but  could  not  understand. 
H^d  he  been  a  woman  instead  of  a  man,  I  should  have  understood 
his  power  over  me.  His  &C6  was  pale  and  delicately  cut ;  his  eyes 
were  large  and  black.  There  was  something  Spanish  in  his  ap- 
pearance, but  no  Spaniard  could  have  been  so  fair.  A  sentimental 
voung  lady  would  nave  called  him  romantic-looking ;  but  he  would 
have  scorned  that  cheap  distinction.  He  was  a  gentleman,  a  noble 
gentleman  in  grie£ 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  have  you  finished  staring  at  me  ? '  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  noticed  me,  he  appeared  so  oblivious  of  my 
presence. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  But  pray,  Mr. 
Gumey  —  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  me  rude  —  to  what  am  I 
indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  visit  ? ' 
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'  Like  you,  I  could  not  help  it.  I  sat  alone  in  my  room  thinking 
of  many  things,  when  suddenly  you  came  into  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  I  ought  to  come  and  see  you.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you 
could  do  something  for  me,  or  I  for  you,  I  knew  not  which.  Can 
you  help  me  ? ' 

'  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  appear  well,  and  well 
to  do  —  one  of  the  sleek  darlings  of  the  worla ;  as  Evelyn  sajs  in 
*  Money.'  I  will  give  you  advice,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  pretty  good  proof  of  friendship.  I  will  even  write 
you  an  acrostic,  if  you  think  your  lady  love  can  be  won  by  poetry. 
In  short,  I  will  do  almost  any  thing  but  lend  you  money  ;  that  I 
cannot  do.  But  that,  I  &ncy,  is  the  last  thing  that  you  would  el- 
pect  from  me.' 

He  shook  his  head.  *Have  you  any  thing  to  drink?'  The 
suddenness  of  the  question  made  me  smile  in  spite  of  myself. 

'  What  will  you  have.  Monsieur  Gumey  ?  Chateau  Margeau, 
or  Yerzeney  ?  But  perhaps  you  would  like  some  Hungarian  wine, 
or  a  bottle  of  Johannisberg  ? » 
'  Whatever  you  have.  Sir,  whatever  you  have.' 
I  remembered  that  I  had  a  bottle  of  schnapps  in  the  next  room, 
and  rose  to  get  it.  I  passed  out  into  the  hall,  and  groped  my  way 
along  the  entry  until  I  reached  the  door  that  led  into  the  aick- 
chamber.  There  was  a  candle  bumine  in  the  comer  when  I 
entered,  but  it  was  shaded  so  effectually  that  I  had  to  light  a 
match.  The  flask  for  which  I  came,  standing  in  a  little  cabinet  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  I  moved  on  tip-toe  to  the  bed-side,  and  bent 
my  &ce  close  down  to  that  of  the  child.  I  coufd  not  see  him  dis- 
tinctly, but  I  felt  his  short,  quick  breath :  it  was  like  the  blast  of  a 
furnace.  I  touched  his  hand ;  he  was  consumed  with  fever.  *  He 
is  no  better,  Sir,'  the  nurse  whispered,  ^  but  he  is  sleeping  soundly, 
and  so  is  his  mother :  she  is  worn  out.'  Turning  my  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  lounge,  I  saw  my  wife  stretched  upon  it.  I  stole 
softly  toward  her,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  She  moved  her  lips, 
but  no  sound  came :  she  was  breathing  in  sleep  a  silent  prayer  for 
her  darling. 

When  I  reentered  my  chamber  my  heart  was  sad,  and  so,  seem- 
ingly, was  that  of  Arthur  Gumey,  for  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
himds. 

He  roused  himself  vrith  an  effort,  and  taking  a  segar-case  from 
his  pocket,  offered  me  a  segar.  I  placed  the  bottle  and  glasses  on 
the  table,  and  proceeded  to  twist  a  paper-lighter,  but  he  antici- 
pated me  with  the  blank  side  of  a  letter,  which,  I  noticed,  was 
ed^ed  with  black.  As  he  bent  forward  to  light  it  at  the  leader 
which  hung  between  us,  I  saw  a  large  ring  on  his  finger — an  en- 
graved seal-ring,  with  a  curious  setting. 

'  That  is  a  strange  ring  of  yours,  Mr.  Gumey,'  I  observed,  after 
we  had  lij^hted  our  segars ;  ^  may  I  look  at  it  r ' 
'  Certainly,'  and  he  handed  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  jasper  signet  of  large  size.  The  stone  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  apparently  clear,  but  on  scanning  it  closely,  I  saw  that  it 
was  flecked  with  red  spots.    They  were  small  and  dim,  except 
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where  the  stone  had  been  engraved ;  there  they  were  larger  and 
brighter.  It  was  as  if  the  stone  had  been  inserted  in  a  bloody 
foil,  which  had  been  pierced  by  the  catting.  I  could  not  make 
out  the  catting,  whether  it  was  a  crest  or  merely  an  initial  letter. 
It  was  probably  a  cipher.  The  workmanship  of  die  setting,  which 
was  of  red  gold,  betokened  an  early  state  of  the  art.  It  was  £ui- 
tastic  and  rade,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  the  stone,  the  dpher  of 
which  it  repeated  amid  a  variety  of  cabbalistic  characters.  Had 
I  met  with  it  in  the  cabinet  of  a  collector,  I  should  have  said  it 
was  the  seal  of  some  magician  of  the  middle  aees. 

Mr.  Gumey  had  moved  the  bottle  toward  him,  and  was  filling 
his  glass  when  I  made  a  motion  as  if  I  would  slip  the  ring  on  my 
finger.    '  Stop ! »  he  said  suddenlv ;  '  what  are  you  about  ? » 

His  tone  was  so  abrupt  and  nerce  that  I  stared  at  him  in  sur- 
prise.   *  You  object  to  my  trying  it  on  ? » I  asked. 

*  Indeed  I  do ;  it  is  unlucky.' 

I  handed  him  back  the  ling,  a  little  piqued  by  his  manner. 

^  Fill  your  glass,  and  I  will  satisfy  your  curiosity  conceminj?  it. 
Tou  must  not  be  annoyed  with  me  because  I  prevented  you  from 
trying  it  on.  ^  It  was  on  your  account,  not  my  own.' 

We  touched  our  glasses,  and  he  began. 

*  This  ring  has  been  in  our  fitmily  for  generations.  I  know  not 
when,  or  by  whom,  the  curse  was  entailed  upon  us^  but  as  far  back 
as  our  records  reach  —  and  we  have  authentic  documents  reaching 
back  five  or  six  hundred  years — we  find  it  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  heirlooms  of  the  race.  It  has  come  down  from  father  to  son 
with  all  our  broad  lands  and  possessions,  being  frequently  specified 
in  our  ancient  wills.  Our  lands  and  possessions  have  passed  away, 
as  such  things  will,  but  the  ring  remains,  as  ^ou  see.  It  has  be- 
longed at  times  to  various  branches  of  the  fiimily  —  men  of  widely 
dif^rent  minds  and  temperaments.  Some  lived  in  peaceful  days, 
and  died  at  a  ripe  old  age ;  others  perished  young,  slain  in  battles 
or  broils.  Many  fell  by  their  own  hands.  But  it  mattered  not 
what  was  the  fortune  of  its  possessor,  he  was  the  slave  of  the  ring.' 

'  But  in  what  sense  ? '  I  inquired.  '  What  you  have  related  may 
be  plain  to  you,  but  I  must  confess  it  is  vague  to  me.  In  what 
manner,  and  to  whom,  has  the  ring  been  a  curse  ? ' 

'  To  all  who  have  worn  it,  myself  among  the  rest.  As  to  the 
manner  of  the  curse,  it  has  taken  a  thousand  shapes.  Some  of  us 
have  been  hurled  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  others 
have  been  nused  to  almost  regal  dignities.  This  was  in  the  old 
time,  when  we  ranked  among  the  nm)ility.  In  these  later  years 
of  buying  and  selling,  our  fortunes  have  been  more  stable :  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Gumeys  are  rich.' 

'  llien  you  have  one  thing,'  I  said,  *  to  counterbalance  the  curse 
of  the  ring.  I  would  I  had  your  wealth ;  I  lack  nothing  but  that. 
I  have  health  and  strength,  a  light  heart,  and  a  clear  head.  I  have 
no  inordinate  desires,  no  impossible  longings.  I  possess  myself 
thoroughly,  my  heart,  my  brain,  my  will.' 

*  And  yet  you  sigh  for  wealth !     You  must  be  mistaken  in  your- 
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self;  you  are  not  00  strong  as  70a  think.    What  oonld  monej 
give  von  that  yon  do  not  afreadj  possess  ? ' 

^  Many  things,  Sir,'  said  I  bitterly,  thinking  of  my  past  priva- 
tions and  present  sorrows.  *  It  would  give  me  the  books  that  I 
need,  the  pictures  that  I  love.  I  coold  build  myself  a  cottage  in 
the  country,  or,  if  I  were  fool  enough  to  desire  it,  a  Pf^aoe  in 
Parvenu  Square.  I  could  go  to  Europe,  to  London,  Paris,  or 
Rome.' 

*  Any  thing  else?' 

*  Yes,'  I  answered  sharply,  provoked  by  his  coolness,  ^  I  could 
probably  save  the  life  of  my  ctdld.' 

*  I  had  forgotten  that  you  were  married,  Mr.  Tracy.  Tell  me 
of  your  wife  and  child.' 

Ue  spoke  kindly,  tenderly  even,  but  I  repulsed  him.  *  There  is 
nothing  to  teU,  save  that  my  child  is  sick,  perhaps  dying.' 

'  Poor  fellow.'  He  fell  into  a  brown  study,  twirling  the  jasper 
signet  in  his  fingers. 

'  I  gather  from  what  you  say,'  I  resumed,  ^  that  you  think  the 
Gumey  family  an  unlucky  one,  but  you  have  not  told  me  what 
the  ring  has  to  do  with  it  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  in  human 
affairs  either  the  capricious  interference  of  Fortune,  or  the  iron 
despotism  of  Fate ;  still  less  can  I  admit  the  influence  of  so  trivial 
a  thing  as  a  jasper  signet.  I  can  ima^ne  that  your  ancestors  were 
fooled  or  terrified  into  such  a  superstition  in  the  age  of  astrology, 
but  it  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  this  age  of  enlightenment.  If  your 
fimiily  has  been  unfortunate,  Mr.  Gurney,  it  is  because  some  mem- 
ber of  it  has  transmitted  some  weakness  to  his  descendants. 

*  The  fiinlt,  dear  Brutus,  b  not  in  our  Btars, 
But  in  ourselTea,  thai  we  are  undeiilngs.' 

*  As  you  please :  I  did  not  expect  you  to  believe  me.  But  the 
facts  are  the  same  nevertheless.  None  of  our  fiimily  have  ever 
been  happy,  or  ever  will  be.  Wretchedness  is  our  doom.  Our 
motto  should  be  ^Miserrimue^^  our  crest  a  bleeding  heart.  We 
are  rich,  but  we  take  no  pleasure  in  our  riches.  We  are  loving, 
but  we  are  seldom  loved,  or  what  we  love  dies.  In  short,  we  are 
miserable,  thanks  to  the  jasper  signet.' 

^La  the  name  of  common-sense,  then,'  I  exclidmed,  ^  why  keep  it 
among  joxx  ?  Why  not  destroy  it,  or  give  it  away  ?  i  ou  can 
powder  it  in  the  fire,  I  suppose,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea?  It  will 
bum,  or  sink.'  ' 

*  It  will  do  neither,  sagacious  poet.  For  one  of  my  ancestors 
who  dabbled  in  alchemy  a  century  or  two  ago,  baffled  in  his  search 
for  the  Philosopher's  stone,  the  impossible  Aurum  PotabUe^ 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  ring,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  disappointment,  and  threw  it  into  his  crucible  at  a 
white  heat.  It  would  have  melted  granite,  but  it  failed  to  consume 
the  jasper  signet,  for  when  the  fire  died  out  it  was  found  unin- 
jured; the  setting  was  not  even  tarnished.  Another  member  of 
the  fiimily — my  Unde  Bernard  —  dropped  it  into  the  Tiber,  but 
it  came  back  to  him,  like  the  ring  of  Polycrates.' 
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*'  Bat  70a  oonid  give  it  away,'  I  persisted. 

^  It  has  been  given  away  many  times,  bnt  it  has  brought  so  much 
misery  on  its  new  owner,  that  he  has  always  returned  it  to  the 
g^ver.' 

*  Suppose  you  should  give  it  to  me,  how  would  it  affect  me  ? ' 

*  You  wotdd  not  believe  me  if  I  should  tell  yon.' 

*  Try  me.' 

*  It  would  make  you  rich.' 

*  Come,  I  should  like  th^t.' 

*  But  it  would  rob  you  of  your  identity.' 

*  That  is  impossible.' 

*  I  said  you  would  not  believe  me.' 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Arthur  Gumey,  that  if  I  should  wear 
this  jasper  simet,  I  should  cease  to  be  Richard  Tracy  ?  ' 

*  So  runs  the  tradition.' 

*  I  have  no  faith  in  traditions,  and  to  show  you  that  I  have  not, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  wear  the  ring  until  we  meet  again. 
Shall  I?' 

*  By  no  means.  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  that  of  your  wife 
and  child,  beware  of  the  jasper  signet.  You  could  not  help  me  by 
knowing  and  sharing  my  lot.  it  would  increase  your  misery, 
while  it  would  not  hghten  mine.  I  must  meet  my  doom  alone. 
Be  content  as  you  are,  for  no  exchange  that  you  could  make  would 
benefit  you.    Leave  all  to  God  and  tune.' 

It  was  late  that  night  when  we  parted.  I  followed  him  to  the 
door  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  The  mght  wind  was  sweet  and  fresh, 
breathing  of  the  green  woods  and  the  salt  sea.  It  flowed  around 
us  we  stood  on  the  stoop,  laying  its  cool  fingers  in  benediction  on 
our  heated  brows. 

*  Gk>od  night,  and  pleasant  dreams,  Arthur  Gumey.' 

*  Farewell,  and  a  long  life,  Richard  Tracy.' 

We  shook  hands  and  he  departed.  I  lingered  a  moment  and 
watched  his  retreating  form.  It  was  a  bright  night,  and  I  saw  him 
for  some  distance,  now  growing  dim  as  he  entered  the  shadows  of 
the  trees,  and  now  becoming  £stinct  as  he  crossed  the  spaces  of 
moon-shine.  He  turned  the  comer,  and  I  saw  him  no  more,  save 
in  his  shadow,  which  trailed  like  a  dark  pillar  behind  hinL  It  dis- 
appeared, and  the  sound  of  his  steps  died  away.  I  locked  the 
door  and  returned  to  my  work. 

The  visit  of  Arthur  Gumey,  unexpected  though  it  was,  was  of 
service  to  me.  It  kept  me  from  thmking  too  much  of  my  sick 
child,  and  it  rested  my  weary  mind.  I  could  not  have  finished  my 
task  that  night  but  for  his  interraption.  I  matured  my  plan  as  I 
talked  with  him,  and  worked  it  out  as  I  listened.  When  he  rose 
to  depart  I  was  within  a  few  lines  of  the  end.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  write  down  what  I  had  composed  —  some  twenty  or 
thirty  lines  in  all  —  and  give  the  whole  an  epigrammatic  turn.  I 
seized  my  pen  and  dashed  it  hurriedly  aci*o8s  the  paper,  making  a 
series  of  hieroglyphics,  which  would  have  delighted  CnampoUion  or 
Layard. 
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It  was  soon  finished,  and  I  proceeded  to  pat  the  table  in  order, 
piling  up  the  books  and  arranging  the  papers  in  my  portfolio.  In 
so  domg,  I  happened  to  moved  mj  pistol,  when  I  discorered  the 
jasper  signet,  which  Arthur  Gumey  had  left,  whether  through 
rorgetfuhiess  or  design  I  never  knew.  I  took  it  cautiously  between 
nnr  thumb  and  finger,  as  one  might  take  some  strange  instnunent 
of  death,  and  held  it  close  to  the  light.  It  looked  quaint  and  curi- 
ous, as  an  old  signet-ring  should,  but  by  no  means  dangerous  or 
formidable.  The  ciphers  in  the  setting  were  unchanged;  the 
stone  was  as  clear  as  ever.  I  saw  no  d&erence  in  it,  except  that 
the  blood-spots  appeared  a  little  redder  and  larger,  but  that  might 
have  been  my  fancy.  It  is  true  that  I  felt  somewhat  nervous  as  I 
handled  it,  but  any  imaginative  person  would  have  felt  so  after 
Ustenmg  to  the  strange  narrative  of  Arthur  Gumey. 

*  How  absurd  that  poor  fellow  was,*  I  said,  *  to  talk  as  he  did 
about  this  poor,  old  harmless  ring.  It  must  have  been  the  Byronic 
beverage  tnat  he  drank,  for  certainly  no  man  would  believe  such 
nonsense  in  his  sober  senses.  'If  you  wear  the  ring,'  he  said,  *  you 
will  lose  your  identity.'  I  've  a  good  mind  to  try  it'  And  I  put 
it  on  my  finger. 

As  it  slipped  down,  joint  after  joint,  the  most  ringnlar  sensation 
came  over  me.  At  first  a  sharp  thrill  ran  through  my  frame, 
beginning  at  mv  heart,  and  pulsing  outward  like  the  waves  of  an 
electric  sea.  Tms  was  followed  by  a  sudden  tremor  of  the  nerves, 
which  ended  in  an  overpowering  faintness.  What  took  place  next 
I  knew  not,  for  when  I  recovered  I  had  no  remembrance  that  any 
thmg  unusual  had  happened.  How  could  I  have,  when  my  identity 
was  gone  ? 

I  awoke  in  a  richly-furnished  chamber.  The  light  of  the  chande- 
lier was  turned  on  full,  and  I  saw  everjr  thing  as  clearly  as  if  it  had 
been  dav.  The  walls  were  hung  with  beautiftil  pictures — the 
master-pieces  of  the  finest  modem  masters,  Schefier,  Delaroche, 
and  Horace  Yemet,  with  here  and  there  a  choice  impression  of 
the  rarest  engravings  of  Raphael  Morghen.  But  the  gem  of  the 
collection  was  a  pair  of  Turners  —  a  morning  and  cvenine  at  sea. 
In  the  one  you  saw  a  noble  barge,  crowded  with  lords  and  ladies, 
fiying  before  the  wind,  with  her  sails  all  set  and  her  streamers 
fiying;  in  the  other,  the  fragments  of  a  wreck,  drifting  over  a 
measureless  sea :  the  sun  was  just  plunging  in  the  gloomy  waves, 
a  world  of  fire  and  blood !  The  mantle  was  loaded  with  Sevres 
vases,  and  ridi  ornaments  in  ormolu  and  bronze,  and  tables  of 
rose-wood  and  ebony  were  strewn  with  objects  of  virtu.  High" 
backed  Gothic  chairs,  covered  with  royal  brocade,  were  scattered 
around.  I  might  describe  the  soft  carpets  and  the  tufted  rugs; 
the  heavy-hanging  damask  curtains,  with  their  fluted,  pillar-like 
folds;  the  brilliant  mirrors  reaching  firom  floor  to  ceiling ;  but  to 
what  end  f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  was  in  the  chamber  of  the 
rich  and  voluptuous  Arthur  Gumey.    I  was  Arthur  Gumey ! 

I  sat  in  a  fimteuil,  holding  in  my  hand  a  lady's  miniature.  It 
was  that  of  my  Cousin  Beatnce.    She  was  as  fair  as  an  angel,  but 
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a  deep  sadness  had  settled  on  her  face,  shading  its  beauty  and 
br^htness.  She  was  pale  and  ghost-like,  with  thin,  spiritual  lips, 
and  earnest  but  melancholy  eyes. 

*  How  beaatifiil,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beaoUful  than  beauty's  self.' 

I  took  from  my  pocket  a  letter.  It  was  the  &tal  letter  from 
England,  telling  me  of  my  cousin^s  death.  '  Here,'  I  murmured, 
ponng  oTer  the  miniature,  ^  here  is  my  dear  Beatrice  as  I  saw  her 
a  little  month  i^o,  the  sweetest  soul  that  ever  tabernacled  in  clay ; 
and  here,'  looking  at  the  letter, '  is  that  which  tells  me  I  shall  see 
her  no  more  I  How  could  she  die,  when  I  needed  her  so  much  ? 
She  was  my  hope,  my  life,  the  only  thing  that  I  loved.  How  weak 
and  unmanly  Iracy  was,  to  repine  as  he  did  to-night !  He  has  a 
wife  that  loves  him,  and  a  child — his  child,  and  hers  —  a  little 
angel,  still  in  the  light  of  Heaven.  But  I  am  alone,  alone !  Were 
Beatrice  living,  my  Beatrice,  my  beloved,  mv  betrothed,  mv  wife, 
I  would  not  shrink  from  poverty  as  he  does,  but  would  battle  with 
it  royally,  crowned  with  the  great  diadem  of  Love !  But  it  is  too 
late !  it  IS  too  late !    There  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  die ! ' 

I  crumpled  the  letter  in  mv  hand,  and  kissed  the  miniature  of 
Beatrice  for  the  last  time.  As  I  rose  I  caught  sight  of  my  face  in 
the  mirror.  It  was  haggard,  and  ghastly  pale.  ^Come,  come, 
Arthur  Gumey,  be  firm ;  it  wUl  not  do  to  play  the  woman  now.' 
I  strode  up  to  tiie  mirror,  as  I  have  seen  men  do  when  excited  by 
wine,  and  took  a  long  look  at  myself.  How  black  my  hair  was  t 
and  what  a  wild  li^ht  glared  in  my  sunken  e^esl  '6ood-by, 
Arthur  Qumey ! '  I  smiled  and  walked  to  the  wmdow.  The  sky 
was  sown  with  stars,  and  the  full  moon  hung  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  >  Farewell,  O  moon,  and  stars,  and  summer  night  I  a  long 
&rewell ! ' 

I  cocked  my  pistol  and  placed  it  to  m^  heart.  ^  Beatrice,'  I 
shrieked,  *  I  come.'  My  finger  was  on  the  trigger  —  another  second 
and  I  would  have  been  in  Eternity.  But  suddenly  my  hand  was 
seized,  and  a  woman's  shriek  rang  m  my  ear :  ^Hichard/ '  I  strug- 
gled violently,  determined  not  to  be  balked  in  my  purpose. 
^Richard  t  Richard  I'*  I  heeded  her  not,  but  tore  off  tne  hand 
that  held  me.  At  that  moment  the  jasper  signet  dropped  from 
my  finger,  and  the  charm  was  broken.  I  was  no  longer  Arthur 
Oumey,  but  Richard  Tracy  I  I  was  saved  from  death  by  my 
wife,  who  came  into  the  room  to  tell  me  that  my  child  was  better. 
'  The  doctor  has  been  here,  dear  husband,  ana  he  says  that  the 
crisis  is  past.  Our  little  Ambrose  will  live.'  I  threw  myself  into 
her  arms  and  burst  into  tears. 

^  Look  at  the  watch,  Bessy,'  said  I,  trembling  at  my  narrow  es- 
cape, *  and  note  the  time  carefully,  for  Arthur  Gumey  is  dead. 
He  died  to-night,  and  by  his  own  hand.' 

It  was  even  so.  For  in  the  morning  he  was  found  in  his  cham- 
ber dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart  I  His  watch  was  in  his 
pocket,  stopped !  It  pointed  to  the  very  minute  when  Bessy  ar- 
rested my  hand ! 
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Whui  the  winter  snow-M  lies  heaTj  and  deep 

In  rounded  hillock  and  drifted  heap, 

And  the  froety  flakes  like  diamonda  shine 

On  the  boughs  of  the  hemlock  and  plumy  pine ; 

Then  forth  to  the  northern  wilderness 

The  hardy  trappers  and  honters  press. 

The  snow  Ueth  deep,  the  snow  lies  white, 
It  fills  the  hollows,  it  tops  the  height ; 
The  frozen  river,  the  icy-bound  lakes 
Are  covered  o*er  by  the  sparkHnir  flakes : 
The  brook  lies  mute  and  choked  in  its  bed, 
Tou  cannot  trace  where  its  channels  led ; 
The  cedar  branch  is  bent  to  the  ground, 
The  spruce  with  a  weighty  burden  is  crowned ; 
Afar  spreads  a  silent  and  crystal  waste, 
'Where  the  features  of  nature  are  all  ef&oed. 

But  the  valiant  hunter  hath  heart  of  steel ; 
He  buckles  the  snow-shoes  firm  to  his  heel ; 
Ilis  Indian  blanket  and  buck-skin  dress 
Suit  well  with  the  rugged  wilderness ; 
A  leathern  girdle  surrounds  his  wiust. 
Wherein  his  axe  and  wood-knife  are  placed : 
Then  forth  at  the  crimson  dawning  of  day 
With  his  heavy  rifle  he  takes  his  way. 

The  snow  llei  hard,  for  the  keen,  cold  night 
Ilath  formed  a  crust  both  solid  and  bright ; 
So  the  hunter  strides  on  with  a  steadfast  tread 
Wherever  the  icy  deserts  may  spread ; 
Knowing  well  the  great  moose  and  the  cariboa 
With  their  clattering  hoofs  must  wallow  through ; 
Although  they  be  fleet  as  bird  on  the  wing 
When  o*er  the  firm  turf  of  the  forests  they  spring, 
Yet  when  helpless  they  sink  in  the  yielding  snow 
They  're*  an  easy  prey  to  their  resolute  foe. 

The  great  northern  stag,  with  antlers  so  broad. 

With  hoofs  that  can  fence,  or  assault  like  a  sword, 

Is  a  terrible  foe ;  so  hunter  beware. 

Nor  rashly  the  dangerous  champion  dare : 

His  many-Uned  antlers  are  like  spikes  of  the  oak. 

As  sharp  as  a  dagger,  as  fatal  their  stroke ; 

Those  prongs  they  would  toss  both  hunter  and  hound. 

Their  stab  would  impale  them  like  worms  of  the  ground : 

First  drive  the  ounce-bullet  through  skull  and  through  brain. 

Till  he  paint  with  his  gore  the  snows  of  the  plain ; 

Then  draw  the  keen  edge  of  your  blade  o*er  mb  throat, 

And  sound  the  death-slogan  with  shrill  bugle>note. 

In  the  far  away  northermost  wOds  of  Maine, 
Where  the  murmuring  pines  all  the  year  complain, 
In  the  unknown  Aroostuck^s  lonesome  world, 
Or  where  the  waters  of  Moosehead  are  curied, 
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The  stalwart  wood-cntter  pitcbes  his  camp ; 
In  his  cabin  of  logs  trims  his  winter  lamp, 
And  oft  when  the  Moose-herd  hath  formed  its  *  yard,^ 
And  trampled  the  snows  like  a  pavement  hard. 
The  woodman  forsakes  his  sled  and  his  team, 
And  this  hanrest  of  logs  by  the  frozen  stream ; 
And  armed  with  his  axe  and  his  rifle,  he  goes 
To  daughter  the  moose  blocked  in  by  the  snows ; 
And  many  a  savory  banquet  doth  cheer 
Thei  fire-side  joys  of  his  wintry  year, 
With  the  haunc3i  of  the  moose  and  the  daj^led  deer. 
ITew .  Torht  A^gud  80, 1958. 


THE       OTTOMAN       EMPIRE. 

Ik  one  of  the  wildest  re^ons  of  the  Alps  an  immense  fflacier, 
the  sconmnlation  of  centuries,  impends  over  a  hamlet  &r  oelow. 
The  mountaineer  whispers  as  he  passes  over  it,  lest  the  huge  mass 
part  from  its  icy  &stenings.  Men  go  up  from  year  to  vear  to 
measure  the  fissures,  always  widening,  and  ever  report  the  ava- 
lanche as  near  at  hand ;  but  the  Alpine  elacier  remains,  and  the 
vOlaffers  live  on,  like  their  ancestors  before  them,  in  a  state  of 
awfm  insecurity,  threatened  with  swift  destruction  every  moment. 
Such,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Osman,  when  but  the  leader  of  a  nomadic  band  whose  progeni- 
tors had  wandered  from  the  banks  of  the  Ozus  to  the  western 
confines  of  Asia,  foresaw  in  a  dream  the  future  greatness  of  the 
Osmanlis.  He  beheld  the  leafy  tent  under  which  he  reposed,  ex- 
pand until  it  rested  on  those  four  magnificent  pillars  of  empire,  the 
Atlas,  the  Taurus,  the  Hsemus,  and  the  Caucasus.  At  nis  feet 
rolled  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Danube,  covered 
with  ships,  like  the  sea.  In  the  valleys  sprang  up  cities  crowned 
with  pyramids  and  gilded  domes,  while  in  cypress-groves  the 
prayers  of  the  Lnaums  were  mingled  with  the  songs  of  innumer- 
able birds.  Above  this  leafy  tent,  grown  from  the  bod^r  of  Osman 
himself,  rose  the  crescent,  the  symbol  of  Ottoman  dominion.  Its 
sabre-like  branches  pointed  to  the  different  cities  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  to  Constantinople,  which,  lying  at  the  union  of  two  seas 
and  two  continents,  like  '  a  diamond  oetween  two  sapphires,' 
formed  the  clasp  to  a  ring  of  empire  seeming  to  embrace  the 
world.  This  ring  fell  into  the  hanos  of  Osman,  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  founded,  to  shoot  with  meteor-like  brilliancy  into  the 
first  rank  of  temporal  powers. 

The  flood  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  following  the  retiring  ebb 
of  the  Crusades,  rolled  beyond  the  Hellespont,  and  inspired  terror 
in  imperial  Rome,  even  before  a  successor  of  the  Caliphs  came  to 
occupy  tile  throne  of  the  Oonstantines.    Owing  to  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  fiurest  seats  of  civilizatioii  fell  an 
easy  conquest  to  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  Turk  sat  down  amid  the. 
^en  temples  of  ancient  cities,  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  The  reminiscences  of  Grecian  history,  and  the  triamphs 
of  Grecian  art  —  what  were  they  to  the  simple  child  of  nature, 
trusting  in  Fatality  and  wedded  to  an  Eastern  system  of  goyem- 
ment  and  religion  as  unchangeable  as  the  mountains  ?  The  match- 
less eloquence  of  her  orators  and  the  fine  frenzy  of  her  poets  could 
no  more  touch  those  brains  of  lead  and  hearts  of  stone  than 
moye  the  marble  statues  hewn  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicos ! 
As  a  conaueror,  the  Turk  learned  nothing  from  the  conquered  ; 
nor  would  he  heed  the  yoices  of  ciyilization,  until  the  Sibyl  had 
opened  her  book  and  read  from  its  illumined  pages  the  certain 
lesson  of  his  destiny. 

Islamism  is  an  Asiatic  institution,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
permanently  on  European  soil  has  proyed  a  failure,  m>m  the  fiict  that 
there  is  no  symmthy  of  race,  or  religion,  or  otherwise,  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Nor  could  that  simple  system  by  which 
Mohammed  sought  chiefly  to  conyert  a  few  Arabian  tribes  to  the 
belief  in  one  God,  expand  like  the  tent  of  Arabian  fiction,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  entire  regions  and  people  of  the  earth.  The  idea  of 
uniyersal,  or  eyen  of  extensiye  dominion,  was  purely  an  afte]> 
thought  with  the  Camel-driyer  of  Mecca,  or  rather  with  his  suc- 
cessors. This  is  eyident  from  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
'  acts  and  sayings '  of  the  Prophet  During  the  lunar  month  of 
Ramazan,  the  Turkish  Lent,  a  rigid  fiist  is  enjoined  upon  the  fidth- 
fuL  No  one  is  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  smoke,  enjoy  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose,  or  gratify  any  appetite  whateyer,  from  sun-rise  to  the 
time  when,  as  Mussulmans  say,  ^  a  white  thread  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished  from  one  that  is  black.'  Trying  as  this  abstinence  is, 
under  the  burning  sun  of  Southern  Asia,  it  would  be  unendurable 
in  regions  where  the  days  are  seyeral  months  in  length. 

The  ablutions,  also,  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Islam,  can  be  practised  only  in  a  warm  climate  like  thai 
of  Araoia.  The  absolute  necessity  of  pilgrimage,  as  expressed  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Prophet,  '  He  that  does  not  yisit  Mecca 
once  in  his  life,  is  an  infidel,'  could  haye  had  reference  only  to  per- 
sons liying  at  least  within  a  few  hundred  nules  of  die  holy  cit^. 
Another  proof  is  the  occurrence  of  the  month  of  pilgrimage  m 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer  —  the  Moslems  computing  time  by 
lunar  months. 

In  the  first  war  of  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  seige  of  Astrakan.  They  then  projected  an 
expedition  into  Russia,  but  were  deterred  by  the  Kban  of  the 
Crimea,  who  feared  that  the  success  of  the  Turks  would  inaugurate 
his  own  entire  subjection  to  their  authority.  He  represented  to 
them,  that  in  the  regions  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  the  winter 
extended  oyer  nine  months,  and  in  summer  the  nights  were  only 
three  hours  long:  whereas  the  Prophet  appointed  the  eyening 
prayers  two  hours  after  sunset,  and  the  morning  orisons  at  the 
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break  of  day.  The  Turks,  terrified  at  this  seeming  contradiction 
between  nature  and  the  ordinances  of  religion,  embarked  at  once 
for  Constantinople.* 

The  unity  of  God  (of  Allah)  is  the  prominent  doctrine  of  the 
Koran ;  but  there  is  no  spirituality  in  that  confused  imitation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Islamism  materializes  man;  Christianity 
spiritualizes  him — the  former  by  extinguishing  thought,  the  latter 
by  awaking  it.  The  one  system  degrades  existence  to  an  idle 
dream,  and  promises  a  paradise  of  sei^oal  gratification ;  the  other 
exalts  life  into  a  heroic  struggle  for  ourselves  and  our  race,  and 
promises  a  heaven  of  spiritual  delight.  The  teachings  of  Moham- 
med leave  man  where  they  found  him,  while  the  teachings  of 
Chbist  raise  him  to  a  sublime  height  of  virtue,  and  make  him 
worthy  of  the  promised  reward.  Yet  Mohammedanism  is  not 
altogether  a  system  of  error;  if  so,  it  had  long  since  passed  away. 
Among  the  hundred  and  ten  million  Moslems  who  receive  the 
Koran,  it  has  destroyed  caste  and  abolished  idolatry.  It  has 
taught  that  man  can  worship  God  without  an  infallible  church  and 
sin-forgiving  priest.  Stripped  of  all  the  tissues  which  Asiatic  sen- 
suality has  woven  around  the  system,  it  has  much  of  the  naked  and 
austere  grandeur  of  Protestantism.  In  Mussulman  temples  dwell 
none  of  the  mystic  shadows  and  reveries  peculiar  to  the  old  Cathe- 
drals of  £urope.  The  iconoclastic  genius  of  Islam  forbids  all  those 
embodiments  of  the  theatrical,  the  idolatrous,  and  the  sensual, 
which,  in  Greek  and  Catholic  churches,  materialize  the  idea  of 
God.  All  ecstasy  and  enthusiasm  are  proscribed.  The  thoughts 
of  the  worshipper  are  distracted  and  menaced  by  no  theatrical  ex- 
hibition of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith ;  they  are  restrained  bv  no 
formal  liturgy.  Like  other  religious  systems  that  have  moulded 
the  Oriental  mind,  Islamism  contams  some  elements  of  truth. 
From  these  it  has  derived  its  vitality.  Error  is  weakness.  Truth 
alone  imparts  immortal  vigor. 

The  superiority  of  the  Arab  race  to  that  of  Osman,  enabled 
it  to  rise  for  a  time  above  the  despotism  of  the  Koran.  Endowed 
with  more  spirit  and  imagination,  the  Arabs  became  the  instructors 
of  the  world  in  science  and  art ;  but  it  was  only  to  sink  to  a  greater 
depth  of  ignorance  and  darkness.  After  the  flush  of  Ottoman  con- 
quest came  the  period  of  decay.  When  the  proud  descendants  of 
Osman  laid  down  the  sword,  unlike  the  Magyars  and  other  conquer- 
ing nomads  from  the  East,  they  took  up  the  pipe,  and  made  of  life  one 
long  delicious  kief.  From  a  nation  of  entnudasts  and  conquerors, 
the  OsmanJis  became  a  nation  of  sleepers  and  smokers.  They 
came  into  Europe  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in 
the  other :  were  they  driven  out  of  their  encampment,  it  would  be 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the  pipe  in  the  other,  czring : 
'Kismet  I  Kismet  1  Allah  kehrim  I »  (God  hath  willed  it  I  God  is 
great ! ) 

When  in  the  great  Mosque  of  Eyoub  the  new  Padbha  has 

*  UAMMtn^t  MtooeUaoles. 
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girded  on  the  sword  of  Osman,  the  illastrioas  founder  of  the  Ot- 
toman dynasty,  taming  to  one  of  his  ministers^  he  exdidms: 
^KeyzyUifnada  ffiorus  chdeml^  (^7  ^^  s^  c>Mdi  other  in 
Rome  I)  Thonffh  now  a  mere  formality,  this  ceremony  shows  how 
the  haughty  sultans  onoe  meditated  supplmting  tiie  tiara  by  Uie 
turban.  It  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  the  takmg 
of  Otranto  caused  as  much  terror  as  the  appearance  of  Attila  oa 
the  Mindo ;  when  there  was  trembling  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Pa^  power  abnost  determined  agun  to  remove  its  seat  to 
Ayiffnon. 

Tuies  change.  We  have  seen  the  throne  of  the  Osmanlis,  be- 
fore which  the  representatives  of  great  kings  onoe  bowed  Uie 
neck  and  held  the  voice  subdued,  tl^eatened  to  be  submerged  by 
the  returning  waves  of  invadon ;  and  the  hand  which  formerly 
issued  the  buSetins  of  victorious  armies  and  the  recitals  of  conqueflt, 
stretched  forth  supplicatingly  to  the  powers  whose  subjects  were 
a  few  years  ago  termed  dogs  ofinfideU. 

'  Let  him  tbit  g^ves  aid  to  the  Turks  be  excommunicated,'  stands 
written  in  the  canons  of  the  Church.  But  in  the  late  war,  the 
Gallic  defender  of  the  Catholic  fiiith  became  the  firm  ally  of  the 
Sultan.  The  hyrie  deison  and  Allah  iUah  AUah  rose  together, 
while  the  followers  of  Chbist  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
went  into  combat  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  ude  bv  ude  the 
crescent  and  the  cross.  Yet  in  this  crusade  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  Occident  and  the  Orient  have  been  brought  together  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  Thus  are  made  acquainted  men  who  have 
hitherto  met  only  on  fields  of  carnage,  and  seen  each  other  only 
through  the  smoke  of  battles.  Thus  also  is  mnde  to  fiill  the  andent 
enmity  of  races. 

To  sustain  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  the  great  problem  of 
European  diplomacy  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Careful,  however, 
have  the  Christian  powers  been  to  impart  no  elements  of  strength, 
but  to  maintain  the  fitlling  Colossus  in  weakness, 

'Ever  trembling  on  the  Terge  of  fate.* 

Block  after  block  has  been  ruthlessly  removed  from  the  magnifi- 
cent  arch  of  empire  which  once  extended  from  Belgrade  to  Bas- 
sora,  until  the  dominion  of  the  Sultans  has  virtually  passed  away. 
The  Ottoman  Empire  was  great  and  glorious  when  the  nations 
of  the  West  were  weak  and  semi-barbarous.  But  what  has  she 
not  lost  ?  Oreece  and  fidr  islands  in  the  ^gean  no  longer  hers ; 
^SyP^  Syria,  and  the  land  of  Mecca  retained  onl^  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Christian  powers ;  the  richest  provinces  in  Europe  and 
Asia  incorporated  into  other  realms ;  the  haughty  Moslems  virtually 
exduded  from  Servia  and  Wallachia;  B^nia  and  Albania  es^ 
tranged,  and  Epirus  and  Macedonia  held  by  the  feeblest  tenure ; 
invasions  firom  without  which  she  cannot  repel,  and  dissensions 
witibin,  which,  unaided,  she  cannot  crush ;  heterogeneous  and  re- 
bellious populations  in  three^uarters  of  the  globe  to  govern  and 
assimilate,  yet  without  powerful  armies,  or  fieets,  or  treasures,  or, 
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indeed— -save  an  illostrioiis  history  —  anyof  fhose  elements  of 
strength  whidi  oonstitnte  the  greatness  and  the  endoring  glory 
of  aState  —  behold  the  humiliations  of  the  Padisha I 

Nor  is  the  Mohammedanism  of  to-day  by  an^  means  what  it 
was,  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  fanaticism  has,  in  part, 
^ven  place  to  infidelity,  to  that  absence  of  religious  &ith,  which 
IS  better  than  error,  and  may  be  followed  by  a  nealthy  Christian 
belie£  The  fidthfid  admit  that  converts  ma^r  be  nuule  by  convic- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  sword.  An  elastic  interpretation  of  the 
Koran,  inspired  by  the  unyielding  force  of  events  and  excused  by 
the  lii^pustio  pliabilities  of  the  Moslems,  declares  that  the  apos- 
tate to  Christianity  may  live,  although  his  presence  is  not  to  be 
endured.  Already  a  venerable  Amencan  missionary  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  btamboul.  Already  Oia^mr  JSffendiSy  no  longer 
called  *  Christian  dogs,'  are  admitted  within  the  mosque  of  Omer 
in  Jerusalem ;  and,  reader,  ere  ten  years  have  passed  away,  the 
Christian  traveller  shall  visit  Mecca  and  Medina  without  disguise. 
Already  the  Protestant  Bible  is  sold  in  more  than  a  hundred 
places  m  the  Turkidi  Empire.  The  call  of  the  muezrin  to  prayer 
IS  often  unheeded.  Instead  of  the  ablutions,  a  little  water  is 
sprinkled  on  the  hands  and  shoes.  A  few  words  are  hastUy  mum- 
bled over  for  prayers.  Manv  of  the  Moslems  drink  wine,  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  animals  slain  without  the  bismilkthy  (^In  the  name  of 
God,')  and  piously  ignore  the  difference  between  mutton  and  pork. 

But  while  this  drama  was  being  acted  on  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  while  England,  inspiring  the  genius  of  great  enterprises, 
carrying  civilization  to  Uie  remotest  regions,  ana  seeking  to  unite 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  strove  to 
whiten  tne  sea  with  ships  and  clothe  the  world  in  cotton ;  while 
all  the  schemes  floating  in  the  undefined  limbo  of  French  politics 
had  for  their  one  great  obiect  the  glory  of  France ;  while  France 
herself  electrified  the  world  with  magnificent  ideas,  which,  if  not 
her  own,  she  could  so  infuse  with  her  genius  as  to  captivate  and 
enthral ;  while  the  princes  of  Germany  were  strug^lme  for  the 
imperial  cro^  lost  amid  the  surges  of  revolution — m  the  tumult 
of  these  multitudinous  events,  with  slow  and  solemn  tread,  a  co- 
lossal power  was  merging  from  the  North  on  the  arena  of 
European  politics. 

The  nation  of  Ivan  sprung  originally  from  a  small  territory  below 
the  Woldai,  and,  insensibly  enlarging  m  every  direction,  became  the 
Rusna  of  to-day,  occupying  a  seventh  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Her  colossal  proportions,  resting  upon  both  hemispheres,  call  tomind 
the  empire  of  Genghis  Ehan,  and  of  Rome  in  ner  palmiest  davs. 
Like  Charles  V.,  the  Czar  can  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  his 
dominions;  but  that  lus  rays  daily  encircle  the  earth  with  the 
sheen  of  Cossack  spears.  Presenting  every  variety  of  climate  and 
soil,  firom  hjrperborean  regions  covered  with  eternal  snows,  to  val- 
leys bloommg  perpetually  with  the  flowers  of  the  Orient ;  firom 
thunder-riven  peaks  to  illimitable  prairies,  washed  by  four  inland 
seas  and  the  most  magnificent  nvers  of  the  eastern  world ;  her 
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cities  and  plains  are  inhabited  hj  sixty-five  million  human  beings, 
speaking  almost  every  language,  and  exhibiting  almost  every  type 
of  the  human  race. 

Russia,  lying  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  extends  her 
arms  to  both.  On  one  side  she  has  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  on  the  other  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  plains. 
She  has  the  energy  and  civilization  of  the  West ;  but  in  soil,  in 
climate,  in  ^liticd  and  national  characteristics,  is  &r  more  doeely 
allied  to  Asia  than  to  Europe. 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  Russia  would  enter  upon  the  mission  which 
Turkey  should  have  undertaken — the  blenoing  of  the  East  and 
West.  Becoming  thoroughly  civilized  herself  she  might  arouse 
the  Asiatic  nations  from  tneir  lethargic  sleep  of  centuries,  engndfl 
upon  them  the  civilization  of  the  W  est,  and  impart  to  our  too 
material  conceptions  something  of  the  dreamy  imagination  and 
mystic  spirit  of  the  Orientals. 

During  the  forty  years  of  peace  that  preceded  the  present 
struggle,  all  the  conservative  hiuids  of  Europe  were  at  work  upon 
the  noithem  Colossus.  Nationalities  were  crushed  beneath  her 
tread.  Owin^  to  a  marvellous  power  of  assimilation,  every  terri- 
torial acquisition  augmented  her  strength.  Poland,  f^nland,  the 
immense  provinces  wrested  from  TurSey  and  Persia,  multiplied 
her  armies  and  gave  her  additional  momentum  in  the  course  of 
conquest  Conservative  at  home,  she  became  revolutionary  abroad. 
More  disorganizing  in  her  policy  than  ancient  Rome,  she  scrupled 
not  to  avail  herself  of  Punic  fiuth  and  Scythian  violence.  The  spell 
of  Russian  invincibility  bound  the  nations. 

The  Po^e  of  Rome  is  the  spiritual  head  of  multitudes  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Sixty  million  Moslems,  of  whom  but  six- 
teen million  are  under  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Sultan,  look 
up  to  him  as  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  and  the  leader  of  the 
&ithful.  A  like  ambition  seized  upon  tne  Autocrat  of  the  North, 
and  forthwith  the  sel^styled  maintainor  of  the  order  and  peace 
of  Europe  became  the  protector  of  Christians  in  the  East.  Had 
not  every  wave  of  innovation  been  dashed  into  foam  before  the 
ramparts  of  her  social  system  f  Had  not  her  lemons  been  re- 
peatedly marched  into  Central  Europe  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
order  ?  Had  not  two  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  modem 
times,  Charles  XH.  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  made  shipwreck  of 
their  fortunes  on  the  rock  of  Russian  power  ?  Had  not  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Wol^  watered  their  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  fleets  of  Russia  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Pacific?  Napoleon  first  saw  his  star  of  empire  pale  behind  the 
lurid  flames  ot  Moscow,  and  with  the  fiime  of  a  mythical  demi-god, 
sunk,  to  be  chained,  like  Prometheus,  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena ; 
but  the  Czar  Alexander,  in  Paris,  became  the  arbiter  of  nations, 
and  held  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Was  it,  therefore, 
unnatural  that  these  flaxen-haired  children  of  the  North  should 
aspire  to  descend  to  the  Hellespont,  and  shake  the  rupee  trees  of 
India? 
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As  we  follow  the  Eastern  war,  throngh  seas  of  blood  and  seas 
of  ink,  through  the  entanglements  of  cabinets  and  the  stratagems 
of  camps,  through  the  arcana  of  diplomacy  and  the  imbroglios  of 
policy,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ways  of  courts  are  in- 
scrutable, and  the  follies  of  kings  past  finding  out.  And  to-dajr, 
after  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  milnon  of  men  and  unnumbered  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  we  are  apparently  no  nearer  the  settlement  of 
the  Oriental  question  than  when  the  Russians  first  crossed  the 
Pruth. 

Russia,  whatever  ma^  have  been  her  secret  purposes  in  the  past, 
whatever  may  be  her  aims  in  the  future,  has  been  of  lasting  service 
to  European  Turkey.  With  incalculable  evils  she  has  also l>rou^ht 
incalculable  good.  The  Northern  Enchanter  has  aroused  her 
sleeping  nationalities,  has  reanimated  her  expiring  strata  of  civili- 
zations. More  than  all  other  powers  combined,  Russia  has  brought 
back  to  the  Greek  the  thought  of  his  heroic  origin,  and  awakened 
in  the  Slave  the  remembrance  of  his  ancient  dominion.  She  has 
given  law  and  organization  to  the  klephts  of  the  mountains,  and 
inspiring  somewhat  of  her  own  barbaric  courage  in  the  timid 
Wallachs  and  Bulgarians  of  the  plains,  has  taught  them  to  aspire 
to  equality  with  their  Turkic  lords.  Even  the  rude  shocks  of 
war  have  tended  to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  these  Christian 
races. 

Western  Asia  belongs  to  Islam.  Of  the  fifteen  million  Christ- 
ians living  under  the  Ottoman  government,  more  than  thirteen 
millions  belong  to  Europe.  Of  the  sixteen  million  Turks,  more 
than  fourteen  millions  live  on  Asiatic  soil,  leaving  less  than  two 
millions  encamped  in  Europe. 

In  view  of  humanity,  in  view  of  preventing  an  outbreak  of  the 
old  Moslem  fanaticism,  in  view  of  protecting  the  germs  of  Christ- 
ianity springing  up  on  Asiatic  soil,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Nor,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  has  the  Turkish  Empire  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  Asia,  but  in  Europe.  This  is  evident  firom  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  different  Moslem  races,  as  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  from 
the  advance  of  Mohammed  Ali  almost  to  the  gates  of  Stamboul, 
and  also  from  the  events  of  the  late  war. 

Yet  even  now  there  is  an  appearance  of  Kfe  in  Stamboul ;  for 
as  the  blood  leaves  the  extremities  of  the  Empire,  it  flows  to  the 
heart.  As  the  Paleologus  promised  to  latinize  the  Eastern  Empire, 
so  Abdul  Medjid  attempts  to  regenerate  the  Osmanlis  by  repro- 
ducing French  civilization  along  the  Bosphorus.  But  the  different 
types  of  civilization  cannot  be  transplanted,  like  exotics,  from 
county  to  country,  and  be  made  to  flourish  upon  any  and  every 
soil.  The  elements  of  civilization  are  indeed  thus  transferable ; 
but  its  peculiar  and  ^languishing  type,  the  essential  entity,  must 
be  a  spontaneous  development.  So  far  as  the  Turks  are  concerned, 
the  attempt  of  Abdul  Medjid  will  prove  a  fiulure.  The  political 
institutions  of  the  West  cannot  flourish  under  the  SBgis  of  Otto- 
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man  protection.  Foreign  meana  and  foreign  elements  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  bat  the  plant  itself  most  be  native  and 
not  exotic. 

The  so-called  Turkish  reforms  are  the  carnival  of  ctvilisition. 
To  reduce  the  folds  of  the  Turkish  Turban ;  to  diminish  the  am- 
plitude of  Turkish  pantaloons ;  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  &ce 
of  Turkish  beauty ;  to  substitute  wine  for  water  riven  hj  ADah ; 
to  exchange  polygamy  for  French  prostitution — ao  not  Christian- 
ize the  Turks,  but  they  do  destroy  what  is  peculiar  to  Ottoman 
civilisation,  and  excite  the  contempt  of  the  green-turbaned  hater 
of  the  Tamdmat.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  magnificent  firmans  in 
Stamboul  removing  old  abuses,  and  equaliang  the  Christian  and 
the  Turk ;  it  is  another  thing  to  execute  them  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire.  The  Beys  and  Pachas,  who  talk  pompously 
of  reforms  beside  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  become  different  in- 
dividuals when  dispensmff  life  and  death  in  Svria  and  Macedonia. 

How  then  are  the  Turks  to  be  regenerated?  The  Biblb  must 
be  placed  in  their  hands,  and  a  germ  of  civilization  be  developed 
that  shall  be  peculiarljjr  Turkish,  and  consequentlv  adapted  to  the 
Oriental  mind.  But  is  the  Porte  willing  to  taxe  this  initiatory 
step?  So  &r  from  it,  a  converted  Moslem  could  hardly  live  in  Stam- 
boul, were  the  fiict  of  his  apostasy  generally  known.  That  At- 
menian  and  Oreek,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  permitted  to 
worship  freely  under  Ottoman  protection,  results  not  so  much 
from  religious  liberty  or  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  as 
from  a  sovereign  contempt  for  Christianity^  more  blighting  even 
than  i>er8ecution,  from  that  laissez  /aire  policv  which  has  crushed 
the  pillars  of  Ottoman  civilization,  and  under  which  the  well- 
chiseled  monuments  of  ancient  art  have  mouldered  awaj. 

Never  before  has  Turkey  been  in  so  unsettled  a  condition ;  never 
before  has  she  so  required  the  interference  of  the  Christian  powers. 
The  recent  outbreaks,  extending  through  whole  provinces ;  the 
massacre  of  Christians  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  growing 
hostility  between  the  Clmstians  and  the  Moslems,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  Mussulmans  of  the  new  school  and  the  old,  and  the 
feverish  &naticism  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Mohammedan 
world ;  all  these  plainly  indicate  that  the  days  of  Moslem  rule,  in 
Europe  at  least,  are  numbered.  The  Turks  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  out  of  place  west  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  powers  to  see  that  they  are  peacefully  removed  to 
Asia,  and  the  place  they  have  occupied  given  to  others. 


*  God  help  me/  cried  the  poor  man, 
And  tiie  rich  man  said,  'Amen.' 
The  poor  man  died  at  the  rich  man*8  door  : 
God  helped  the  poor  man  then. 
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THOMAS        JEFFERSON.* 

Thb  romance  of  American  history  yet  remains  to  be  written. 
We  have  tomes  of  economical  fiicts,  of  public  and  private  data^  of 
material  memoranda ;  but  scarce  a  half-dosen  worKs  which,  while 
they  tell  the  real  story,  also  lift  the  veil  and  let  ns  into  the  house- 
holds and  hearts  of  the  people,  into  the  daily  life  and  assodations 
which  proved  the  mother  of  the  great  events  that  followed.  Of 
the  Puritans  we  know  much,  but  no  *  historian'  has  brought  the 
real  Roundhead  before  us,  with  his  relentless  theology  and  stub- 
born nature ;  it  remained  for  the  novelist  to  present  us  the  social 
and  personal  picture  of  those  New-England  ancestors.  Hawthorne 
is  a  truer  chronicler  than  Bancroft.  We  learn  from  the  volumi- 
nous *  Documentary  History  of  New-York '  all  about  New^Amster- 
dam,  as  it  is  historically  recorded ;  but  it  is  to  Irving  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  fiunuiari^  with  the  Manhattaners,  the  original 
Knickerbockers,  the  queer  Mynheers ;  and  what  a  charmingj^  story 
it  is !  Would  that  Penn's  Colony,  Lord  Baltimore's  Domam,  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  Plantations,  Oglethorpe's  Settlement,  and 
the  earlv  San  Augustine  occupation  by  Spain,  had  as  jGiithful  and 
loving  chroniclers  I  Charles  Ouyarre,  m  his  romance  of  Lousiana's 
history,  has  performed  for  his  State  the  beneficent  service ;  but 
who  hia^  written  up  the  romantic  in  Kentucky's  wild  history,  in 
Ohio's  most  exciting  settlement,  in  Indiana's  and  Michigan's  long 
wrestle  with  barbarism  f  Who  has  recorded  the  fearful  tragedies, 
the  wonderful  adventures,  the  singular  life-experiences  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  colonies  ? 

Fiction  writers,  who  are  casting  about  for  the  *  thrilling '  and 
'  exciting,'  need  no  longer  torture  tneir  poor  bnuns  for  their  story's 
ghost,  since  here  are  novelties  and  romances,  real  life  and  heart- 
histories,  which  shall  cause  the  eye  to  fill  with  tears,  the  soul  to 
shudder  in  horror,  the  mind  to  recoil  from  the  very  thought; 
which  can,  too,  stir  the  sweeter  sympathies  within  us,  by  the  con- 
templation of  scenes  of  innocence  and  love  and  repose. 

The  Virginia  and  Carolina  plantations  produced  many  men  of 
renown.  The  rich  tide-water  country,  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Ridge  lands,  and  from  this  to  the  ranee  of  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
was  dotted  with  splendid  estates,  whose  proprietors  lived  in  all 
the  dignity  of  barons  of  the  realm,  as  they  virtually  were.  These 
men  gave  to  Virginia  the  ' Qiivalry '  and  those  ^ First  Families' 
which,  for  so  many  generations,  were  her  boast ;  and  from  these 
baronial  homes  came  those  noblemen  of  our  history  —  the  Wash- 
ingtons,  the  Lees,  the  Randolphs,  the  F^rfiuces,  the  Harrisons,  the 
Carys,  the  Pendletons,  the  Wythes,  the  Carters,  the  Henrys,  Madi- 
sons,  Jeffersons,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  a  rich  in- 
heritance. Economists  may  reason  that  primogeniture  and  large 
estates  are  not  productive  of  good  fruits  to  the  common  country  ; 
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but  that  the^  do  produce  great  spirits  for  trying  times,  the  war  oi 
our  Revolution  and  the  later  Crimean  war,  prove. 

The  fiither  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  person  of  gigantic  proportions,  of  Herculean 
strength.  His  life  of  surveyor  and  oi  colonel  of  the  county, 
proved  him  a  brave  man ;  his  ezi)erience  as  justice  proved  him  a 
lust  man ;  his  service  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  proved 
him  a  wise  man ;  while  the  integrity  and  independence  of  charac- 
ter which  marked  his  constant  intercourse  with  men,  rendered  him 
of  the  type  fitted  to  produce  a  revolutionary  son. 

Thomas  Jstfebsox  was  bom  at  Shadwell,  in  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  a.d.  1743,  (O.  S.)  Mr. 
Randall  says:  ^The  fiither  of  Thomas  died  when  the  boy  was 
fourteen  years  old,  but  he  had  already  taught  him  to  sit  his  horse, 
fire  his  gun,  boldly  stem  the  Rivanna  when  the  swollen  river  was 
^  rolling  red  fi*om  brae  to  brae,'  and  press  his  way  with  unflagging 
foot  through  the  rocky  summits  of  the  contiguous  hills,  in  pursuit  of 
deer  and  wild  turkeys.  But  his  attention  was  not  limited  to  phy- 
sical training.  Though  his  son  was  kept  constantly  at  schooX  m 
the  evenings  he  put  good  books  into  his  hands  for  reading,  taoght 
him  to  keep  accounts,  instructed  him  in  his  own  beautiful  penman- 
ship, and  impressed  upon  his  mind  lessons  of  system,  punctuality, 
energy,  and  perseverance.'  And  further :  ^  There  was  some  phy- 
sical resembliance  between  them.  According  to  tradition,  the 
cahn,  thoughtful,  firm  eye  of  the  son,  and  the  outlines  of  his  &ce, 
were  those  of  his  fiither ;  his  phydcal  stren^h,  too,  was  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  men ;  but  his  shm  form  and  delicate  fibres  were 
those  of  his  mother's  fiimily,  the  Randolphs.  His  mind,  too,  gave 
evidence  of  both  parental  stocks  —  of  tne  auspicious  combination 
of  new  strength  with  courtly  culture,  of  the  solid  with  the  showy, 
of  robust  sense  with  the  glitter  of  talent.' 

In  this  extract  (blunderingly  composed*  though  it  be)  we  have 
a  good  characterization  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  he  grew  to  man's 
estate. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Rich* 
mond.  He  remained  but  two  years,  yet  his  acquirements  were 
numerous.    In  1762  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  law-office  of 

*  Tm  ttyle  of  tfr.  Bakdau.  la  ezaeedtnglf  loMe  at  tiin«a,  and  grcttly  man  tba  fink  half  of  tbt 
flrat  Tolame.  la  Um  aaooDd  and  third  Tolamea  we  find  leas  to  eomplaln  ot,  though  there  la  mneh 
taatolosy  and  wmnt  of  preclston  throoKboat  the  whole  work. 

*  A  glanoe  a|  the  map  of  VirglDla  ahowa  that  the  territory  of  that  State  la  divided,*  etOn  loatead 
of:  Shows  the  territory  of  that  SUte  to  be  divided.  *  In  that  honse  was  bom  Thomas  JDTBBaoR/ 
instead  of:  TtiOM as  Jarrsftton  was  bom.  *  Landa  were  obtained  ftom  Ooverament  Mid  other- 
wlae :  ^/rom  cihm'wi$§  Is  not  precisely  imunmatloal.  Sueh  esEpreiBlona  aa,  *  combined  Into^*  *  em- 
bodied Into,*  *lnalgfat  into,*  do  not  sound  well  He  speaks  of  saidena  *&fa«ely  ornamented,*  s 
new  kind  of  omamentotloa.  We  have  sentenosa  like  thia :  *Llke  e  oelebrated  oontemporary, 
twenty-foor  yeaia  jonnser,  Ononon  WiaHiHoioii,*  eto.  And  this :  *  His  tract  lay  mostly  on  the 
plain,  bnt  It  also  extended  np  the  decllvitlea  of  the  hills,  embracing  the  entire  one  idterward 
named  Montlcello.*  Doea  *one*  rsfer  for  Its  predicate  to  plain,  or  tract,  or  hlUs?  And  thoa: 
*  Pressing  his  way  with  nnflagglng  foot  through  the  rocky  sammlti^*  Going  through  rocky  sam- 
mlts,  most  be  regarded  aa  rather  fignratlTCL  Again :  *  At  flve  vears  old  he  was  nlaced  at  the  Eng- 
llsh  school,*  etc.  Instead  of.  At  five  years  of  ^^  he  was  placed  in  the  English  achooL  This 
ezpresaion,  at  *  yean  old  *  is  freqaent  Of  Prib  JaFraMON  he  writes :  *  Traditions  bare  come 
down  of  his  oontlnnlog  his  Hnee  aa  a  amreyor  through  lavage  wllderaeaaca,  after  hla  aariatants 
had  given  ont  ftom  fadgne  and  fhmine,  snbslating  on  the  raw  flesh  ci  game,  and  even  of  his  car> 
rylDg  mnles,  when  other  food  fUled.  sleeping  in  a  hollow  tree,*  etc,  etoi  How  many  males  conid 
he  carry?  Is  a  oneatloB.  TbeaOk  and  a  moltlfeado  of  Ukerhetoileal  tad  uaezoaaahle  tnaoouadea, 
mar  the  narrative. 
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the  celebrated  George  Wythe,  where  his  college  studies  were  still 
pursued.  Ere  he  ceased  these  elementary  labors  he  became  mas- 
ter o^  or  acquainted  with,  French^  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Anglo-Saxon.  Against  ^metaphysics*  he  inveighs  strongly,  yet 
we  find  him  earnestly  recommending  a  favorite  nephew  to  read 
Epictetus,  Plato's  Socratic  Dialogues,  Cicero's  Philosophies,  Anto- 
ninus and  Seneca;  while  he  commends  Hhe  writings  of  Sterne 
particularly,  as  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was  written  1 ' 
The  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  this  early  day,  betrayed  some  of 
those  *  crotchets '  which  afterward  led  hun  into  singiuar  inconsist- 
encies of  judgment  and  feeling.  He  formed  sudden  opinions,  and 
gave  expression  to  them  in  strong  language,  at  times  when  it  was 
a  matter  of  wonder  how  he  could  be  so  blmd  to  counter  evidence. 

Mr.  Randall  says :  *  In  the  cognate  branch  of  poetrv,  somewhat 
strangely,  it  mi^ht  seem,  in  view  of  the  preceding,'  (referring  to 
the  list  of  histonans  and  prose  writers  whom  the  subject  especially 
treasured,)  *'  and  of  his  utilitarian  tendencies,  he  was  a  pretty  gen- 
eral reader.  His  particular  fiivorites  among  the  classics  were 
Homer,  the  Greek  I>ramatist8,  and  Horace ;  and,  of  later  times, 
Tasso,  Moliere,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  the  old  English 
ballad,  pastoral,  and  lyrical  writers,  and  lastly,  Ossian.  He  ad- 
mired Virgil  and  Dante,  but  read  them  less.  The  same  ma^  be 
said  of  Comeille  in  contrast  with  Moliere.  ^He  had  a  decided 
taste  for  pure  comedy.)  Petrarch,  ever  ringing  his  changes  on 
Laura,  was  not  to  his  taste.  Metastasio  was  emoyed  by  him  in 
lighter  moods  perhaps  quite  as  often  as  Tasso.  He  loved  the  dul- 
cet melodies  of  several  of  the  minor  Italian  poets,  and  neatly- 
written  copies  of  several  of  their  songs,  in  his  early  hand-writing, 
are  yet  preserved.  Thb  song-copyiBg  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
unusual  amusement  with  him.  Lying  before  us,  thus  traced,  are 
*  Lovely  Peggy,'  *  Tweedside,'  *  Mai^  of  Tweed,'  an  English  pas- 
toral, commencing,  ^  It  rains,  it  rains,  my  &ir,'  etc.  Scraps  of 
Shenstone  are  scribbled  on  some  of  his  early  manuscripts,  but  he 
admired  the  author  of  the  Leasowes  more  than  any  of  the  pas- 
torals I' 

Add  to  this  Jefferson's  further  accomplishment  of  amateur  viol- 
inist, whereby  he  fiddled  his  way  into  the  esteem  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  lovely  widow,  Mrs.  Martha 
Skelton,  and  we  have  a  pleasing  insight  into  his  tastes  and  mental 
peculiarities. 

Mr.  Randall's  volumes  are  so  filled  with  what  is  new,  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Jefferson's  earlier  life,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  pass  over 
the  pages  where  minute  reference  is  made  to  the  life  led  m  Gover- 
nor Taquhier's  social  circle ;  to  the  courtship  o^  and  marriage 
with,  Mrs.  Skelton,  on  January  1st,  1772 ;  to  tne  bridal  tour  to  his 
half-finished  house  in  Monticello ;  to  his  £irm  life  there,  with  its 
niany  incidents  illustrating  his  enei^,  his  tact,  his  inventive  genius, 
his  most  astonishing  attention  to  detail  and  system ;  his  love  for 
and  conmiand  over  horses,  of  which  he  was  possessed  of  several  of 
great  value  for  sjpeed  and  beauty ;  of  his  command  over  those 
around  him ;  of  his  increasing  personal  populwty.    These  fresh 
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and  oiieinal  personal  memoranda  constitute  the  chief  interest 
which  tne  volomes  possess  for  ns ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  bio- 
grapher has  introduced  innumerable  pages*  which  hare  little 
reference  to  the  *  Life,'  there  yet  is  so  mudi  of  interest  in  hia  Tsst 
fund  of  purely  new  matter,  as  to  make  the  volumes  savor  of  novelty 
and  value. 

Previous  to  his  marriage  (in  1769)  he  was  diosen  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  first  session  of  the  young  legislator 
was  an  important  one.  Already  was  the  storm  of  the  Rev<4ntion 
brewing.  In  reply  to  the  Address  of  Parliament  to  the  King,  on 
the  Massachusetts  Colonv  proceedings,  the  Virginia  Boigesses 
reasserted  the  right  of  self  taxation,  thert^A^  of  petition,  tbe  right 
to  cooperate  with  other  Colonies  in  measures  destined  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  They  also  remonstrated  positively  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary recommendation  to  the  King  to  transfer  to  fioffland  the 
trial  of  persons  accused  of  treason  in  the  Colonies.  While  a  stn- 
dentrat-law,  in  Williamsburgh,  Jefferson  had  heard  the  immortal 
Patrick  Hennr's  speech,  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgessee,  in 
1765,  on  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  had  been  so  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  eloquence  and  truth  of  that  master  effort  as  to  become 
strongly  biased  in  &vor  of  the  popular  side.  Now  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House,  he  threw  his  influence  into  the  cause  of 
Freedom,  which,  at  that  date  (and,  indeed,  down  to  1776)  only 
meant  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws  and  levy 
their  own  taxes,  still  acknowled^g  allegiance  to  the  Kmg,  still 
contributing  to  the  support  of  their  common  counti^,  still  accept- 
ing their  Governors  from  roval  hands,  still  holding  offices  oy 
roval  commission.  It  was  only  after  the  receipt  (on  November 
9tb,  1774)  of  news  of  the  King's  rejection  of  the  second  petition 
of  Congress,  that  steps  were  taken  for  Uie  ultimate  disseverance  of 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

From  Jefferson's  entry  into  the  Virginia  Burgesses,  in  1769, 
dates  his  career  as  patriot  and  statesman.  With  a  reputation  for 
fine  scholarship,  with  acknowledged  eminent  legal  attainments, 
with  a  fine  command  of  langua£;e  as  a  writer,  he  soon  became  the 
coadjutor  of  the  leading  minds,  occupying  seats  <m  important 
committees,  drafting  papers  whose  innuence  was  to  oe  felt 
throughout  the  country  and  by  the  Crown  itself  Mr.  Randall 
delineates  the  history  of  Virginia  legislation  through  the  years 
next  succeeding  1760  in  a  graphic  manner,  giving  aiwtimi  of 
events  which  were  hurrying  on  the  grand  drama  so  soon  to  try 
the  strength  of  patriotism,  the  wisdom,  the  power  of  endurance, 
of  leaders  and  people  alike. 

^  Thai  In  Chapter  I.  we  have  namted  the  mmntion  of  the  Rutdolph  flunflr,  witti  their 
TVloaa  mtrrlftge^  offieee  held  hj  them,  eta  Pagve  198.  »4, 195,  IM,  197, 19K,  199,  ISa  dlseoane 
upon  the  HMonr  of  the  ReTolatlon,  and  reto  more  to  Jobs  Aoim  and  Ln  this  to  jWrneoii. 
And  this  eeinest  dieqaieltlon  ie  oloeed  bj  the  nther  hamoroni  Introdaotion  of  JsmwoM^  TloUn  t 
Paget  144  to  164  ave  devoted  to  the  position  held  by  Jom  Adami  and  Biokibd  Hbibt  Lb%  and 
anrameot  on  JsmaeoH^a  feeUng  toward  the  latter,  when  amuneot  waa  whollj  nnneoaaiaiy;  the 
whole  being  more  proper  ftir  Bavoboit^  Hlatoir  than  Ibr  JiFruBOv^  biogfapbr.  Tiie  eloalBg 
pagea  of  the  ehapter  are  alBoeotinly  foreign  to  the  woric  Throaghoat  the  whole  thne  vdnmea 
there  ia  mneh  of  thia  *aaide'  writing,  whieh  graaUr  detraets  ftom  the  nnitf  of  the  IJftL  Xl  R. 
preemnea  entirelj  too  mneh  vpon  tfaeignoranoeef  nlatorf,  npon  the  readen  part 
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THOSE        YBSPBB        BELLS. 

*T  IS  Sammer^s  penrive  twilight  reign, 

The  world  seems  one  embodied  thought; 
Silence  and  shadows  fill  the  plain. 

And  Nature  to  the  flowers  has  brought 
Refreshing  balm  of  crystal  dews ; 

And  Zephyr  leaves  its  place  of  spells, 
And  with  a  voice  of  music  woos 

The  modest  flowers  that  love  the  dells. 

The  spirit  of  the  hour  awakes 

To  luxury  of  thought  and  truth, 
Pure  as  the  waters  of  those  lakes 

Where  spirits  drink  immortal  youth ; 
And  through  the  silent  Sabbath  air 

A  heavenly  music  soars  and  swells, 
Making  a  glorious  Eden  here  — 

The  music  of  the  vesper  bells. 

I  heard  those  bells  at  morning  hour. 

Summoning  worshippers  to  pray ; 
And  felt  their  holiness  of  power, 

As  though  from  heavenly  harp  a  lay 
Of  promised  mercy  had  awoke. 

Such  as  on  that  redeeming  mom 
Gladly  upon  Judea  broke, 

Proclaiming  the  Redeemer  bora. 

And  then,  as  grew  the  golden  light 

Of  day  to  fulness  and  to  gladness, 
I  shared  the  bliss  of  sound  and  sight, 

And  felt  not  e*en  one  pulse  of  sadness : 
But  change  of  time  brought  change  of  soul ; 

And  now  I  love  these  lonely  dells 
Where,  with  a  saddening  cadence,  roll 

The  echoes  of  those  vesper  bells. 

O  God  !  how  full  of  bitter  team 

Of  agony  the  very  thought 
That  they,  the  friends  of  fondest  years. 

Whose  sympathies  the  heart  has  sought 
As  its  best  refuge,  solace,  home  — 

Where  love  enshrined  *mid  virtues  dwells — 
Must  part ;  and  I,  within  the  tomb. 

Nor  hear  with  them  those  vesper  bells. 

When  earth  is  past,  and  I  am  gone 

On  that  far  journey,  which  the  mind 
Of  man  may  oft  reflect  upon. 

But  which  has  never  been  defined ; 
When  on  that  journey  I  depart. 

Friendship  e'en  now  my  spirit  tells, 
A  thought  of  me  will  reach  thy  heart 

Whene'er  thou  hear'st  those  vesper  bells. 
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Dews  will  not  be  the  only  lean, 

Upon  the  grass  above  my  head, 
For  Bome  will  mingle  with  thy  prayera, 

To  tell  of  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
And  as  some  angel  wafts  above 

Thy  prayer  to  Hm  who  highest  dwells, 
ThouUt  hear  thy  God*b  rewarding  love, 

In  sweetness  of  those  resper  bells. 

Then,  when  the  rosy  Sabbath  mom, 

In  glory  treadcth  o'er  the  hills, 
Or  evening  gems  the  fragrant  thorn, 

And  with  her  dews  the  blossom  fills, 
Whisper  thy  friend,  who  low  and  lone, 

Sleepeth  amid  the  silent  dells. 
And  he  will  know  thy  music  tone, 

Oft  heard  beside  those  vesper  bellB. 

When  in  their  beautiful  array, 

Through  Time's  bright  vista  shine  the  hours, 
In  which  our  steps  rejoiced  to  stray 

Through  avenues  of  odorous  flowers : 
Oh !  wilt  thou  not  in  fancy  deem 

The  whisper  of  my  spirit  dwells, 
Like  echo  of  some  tuneful  dream, 

And  mingles  with  those  vesper  bells  ? 


THE  BULGARIANS.* 

The  death  of  Attila,  in  the  year  of  our  era  453,  gladdened  the 
civilized  world.  Upon  this  event,  the  great  Hunnic  Empire,  in 
obedience  to  the  Btern  Nemesis  that  for  the  deepest  crimes  visits 
nations  with  speediest  destruction,  experienced  the  £ite  of  the  em- 
pires  suddenly  erected  by  Alexander  and  Tamerlane.  The  noma- 
dic Huns,  no  longer  held  together  by  a  powerful  arm,  fell  into 
their  ancient  discords.  The  vast  region  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Volga,  became  one  great  battle-field,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  name 
and  the  race  itself  were  about  to  be  effaced  from  the  world.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  some  of  the  Hunnic  tribes  had  dis- 
appeared, and  others  wandered  to  remote  regions. 

A  large  body  of  Huns  had,  in  the  mean  time,  encamped  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  Finding  themselves  shut  out  from 
Moesia,  the  bulwark  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  these  indomitable 
remnants  of  the  race  turned  elsewhere  in  pursuit  of  conquests  or 
of  allies.  On  the  vast  plains,  whence  flow  the  Dnieper,  the  Dnies- 
ter, and  the  Bug,  they  found  a  barbarous  people,  too  poor  to  ex- 
cite their  cupiditv,  yet  powerful  enough  to  serve  them  as  friends. 
An  alliance  was  rormed,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Slaves,  of  whom 
the  Antes,  these  new  associates  of  the  Huns,  were  the  Eastern 
branch,  appeared  on  the  stage  of  European  history. 

^  SUMrt  ^Amia,   AMon  Tmsaar.— iSEovCmU  AkfihUmer.    ScBATAaiOK. 
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The  Slavic  race  inhabited  that  immense  region  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  between  the  Eoxine  and  the  Baltic,  known  only 
by  strange  names  in  the  geography  of  the  ancients.  The  word 
Slave^  supposed  by  many  to  be  synonymous  with  glory^  signifies 
speech,  W  ith  the  race,  the  Slave  is  he  who  specJcs  that  language, 
which,  from  its  earliest  history,  has  nnited  by  a  sentiment  of  mi- 
temity  its  scattered  fragments,  however  different  in  social  life  and 
political  condition :  the  foreigner  is  mute.  But  the  name  which 
now  designates  the  creature  of  servitude,  is  appropriate  to  the 
early  condition  of  the  race.  Exposed  to  a  double  current  of  in- 
vasion—  from  the  Asiatics  at  the  east,  and  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians  on  the  west  —  the  Slaves  have  rarely  enjoyed  free- 
dom. At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Sarmatians.  In  the  fourth  century,  the 
Scandinavian  Goths  subjugated  the  Sarmatians,  and,  with  them, 
their  serfs.  In  the  year  875,  Goth,  Sarmatian,  and  Slave  became 
the  vassals  of  Bolamir,  King  of  the  Huns.   * 

By  a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances,  the  death  of 
Attila  emancipated  for  a  time  these  slaves  of  slaves.  The  Goths 
departed  for  a  course  of  adventure  in  the  south  of  Europe,  while 
the  remnants  of  the  Sarmatians  became  confounded  with  the  Huns 
of  Denghizikh  and  Hunakh,  the  sons  of  Attila.  Thus  abandoned 
by  their  masters,  the  Slaves  assumed  a  place  in  history.  As  the 
race  exists  to-day,  from  Dalmatia  to  the  Polar  regions,  so  at  this 
early  period  we  find  it  divided  into  three  great  branches :  the 
Antes  upon  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Euxine,  the  Yendes  near 
the  Baltic,  and  between  them  the  Sclavones. 

The  Antes  are  properly  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  object  of  the  Hunno-Slavic  coalition  was  the  conquest 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  '  To  the  City  of  the  C»sars  I '  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  their  battle-cry.  How  often  do  great  events  repeat 
themselvei^  in  the  cosmorama  of  history ! 

The  apparition  of  the  Slaves,  however,  foreboded  evil  rather 
than  good  to  the  civilized  world.  Long  accustomed  to  the  con- 
dition of  ser&,  they  had  acquired  the  habits  of  stationary  life ; 
but  their  industry  was  confined  to  narrow  limits.  What  the 
Slaves  called  cities,  were  merely  collections  of  wretched  cabins, 
scattered  over  vast  spaces,  and  concealed,  like  the  haunts  of  savage 
beasts,  in  the  forests  and  swamps,  to  guard  them  against  the  rapa- 
city of  man.  Families,  or  groups  of  families,  swarmed  promis- 
cuously in  huts  rendered  hideous  by  squalid  misery.  They  lived 
naked  within*  these,  and  clothed  themselves,  without,  in  the  skins 
of  wild-beasts,  and  rags  of  coarse  cloth  manufactured  by  the 
women.  In  some  of  the  tribes,  the  men  besmeared  their  bodies 
with  soot,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  appearance  of  being  clad  in 
garments. 

The  Slave  refiised  the  flesh  of  no  animal,  however  unclean ;  bnt 
nullet  and  milk  composed  his  ordinary  food.    With  a  strong  pro- 

nsity  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  united  the  virtues  of  a  rude 
>ut  genuine  hospitality,  and  boasted  of  the  sacredness  of  his 
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word.  His  natural  apathy  was  not  unfrequently  followed  by  the 
most  terrible  outbursts  of  passion  and  of  violence.  Tlien  the  Slare 
became  a  pitiless  monster,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  delighting  in 
the  infliction  of  the  most  inhuman  tortures. 

With  naked  head  and  breast,  the  Slavic  warrior  carried  at  his 
side  a  long  cutlass,  and  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  javelins  with 
poisoned  points,  whose  wounds  were  fatal,  unless  the  affected  part 
was  speedily  removed.  War  was  to  the  Slave  what  the  chase  is 
to  the  hunter.  His  tactics  were  those  of  the  ambuscade.  To 
crouch  behind  rocks  and  trees ;  to  creep  upon  the  belly ;  to  pass 
entire  days  in  rivers  and  swamps,  plunged  in  the  water  up  to  the 
eyes  and  breathing  through  a  hollow  reed,  to  patiently  await  the 
enemy  until  the  proper  moment,  and  then  spring  upon  him  with 
the  suppleness  of  the  panther ;  this  was  the  manner  of  war&re  in 
which  he  delighted. 

The  Slaves  had  scarcely  an  idea  of  marriage.  Among  many 
of  their  tribes,  community  of  wives  prevmled  until  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Their  vague  religious  conceptions  were 
obscured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  practices  of  sorcery,  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  rude  fetichism.  Some  of  them,  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  governed  by  chance,  had  indistinct  ideas  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  invisibly  controlled  men  and  things.  Others 
professed  the  dualism  of  the  Orient.  The  white  divinities  were 
the  source  of  all  good ;  the  black,  of  all  evil.  To  the  latter  only 
were  erected  rude  temples.  With  the  Slaves  it  seemed  useless  to 
bestow  a  thought  upon  those  benignant  beings  who  never  did 
them  harm. 

Before  turning  southward,  however,  the  Huns  formed  a  second 
and  more  powerful  alliance.  A  barbarous  people,  of  Finno-Hunnio 
origin,  had,  a  few  years  previous,  descended  from  the  cold  plains  of 
Siberia,  and  pitched  their  tents  along  the  Athel,  which  henceforth 
became  known  as  the  Volga,  from  the  Voulgars,  or  Bulgarians, 
encamped  upon  its  banks. 

We  must  refer  to  the  epoch  of  the  apparition  of  the  Huns  of 
Attila,  to  picture  the  terror  inspired  by  the  appearance  of  this 
barbarous  norde  from  the  solitudes  of  Siberia — a  people  as  brutal 
and  ferocious  as  the  wild  beasts  with  which  they  had  lived  in  the 
hyperborean  forests.  Compared  with  them,  the  Huns  who  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  Rom- 
ans, might  have  been  termed  civilized.  Their  filthy,  uncouth 
forms,  and  ferocious  instincts,  surpassed  even  the  most  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  barbarism.  The  Bulgarians  destroyed  merely  to 
destroy.  War  was  their  pastime ;  and  wherever  they  wandered, 
it  was  their  supreme  delight  to  efface  every  work  erected  by  the 
hand  of  man.  They  had  neither  religion  nor  worship,  exceptmg 
a  species  of  chamanism^  practised  with  bloody  and  superstitious 
rites.  More  bideous  than  the  people  themselves,  were  their  sorcer- 
ers, who,  with  terrible  convulsions,  evoked  the  spirits  of  darkness. 
These  were  the  priests  and  political  counsellors  of  the  rude  Bul- 
garians.   In  battle  they  were  believed  to  have  the  power  of  mis- 
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leading  the  enemy  by  means  of  illusory  visions,  and  overpowering 
them  with  a  terrible  enchantment.  The  Bulgarians  had  the  lust- 
ful passions  of  brutes,  without  the  least  restraint  in  gratification ; 
and  there  is  one  crime  to  which  they  have  the  infamous  honor  of 
having  given  a  name,  in  almost  every  European  language. 

Among  these  barbarous  strangers,  with  whom  war  was  synony- 
mous with  murder,  no  one  could  command  without  having  slam 
an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  Their  manner  of  warfare,  and  won- 
derful skill  in  the  use  of  weapons ;  the  enormous  bows,  and  long 
arrows,  sure  to  reach  the  mark ;  the  gleaming  cutlasses  of  cop- 
per, and  the  long  ropes  which,  with  unerring  aim,  they  wound 
about  the  bodies  of  their  flying  enemies ;  the  m^ition  of  these 
inspired  terror.  Of  all  the  barbarians  who  ravaged  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  Bulgarians  were  regarded  with  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions. '  The  accursed  of  Ood,'  is  the  epithet  by  which  they 
became  known  in  history. 

Eleven  years  before  the  appeal  from  the  Huns  of  the  Danube, 
the  Bulgarians,  then  just  arrived  in  Europe,  had  attempted  to 
reach  that  river,  but  were  repelled  by  Theodoric,  who  hastily  com- 
bined  the'Boman  and  Gothic  forces,  and  himself  in  battle,  wound- 
ed Libertem,  the  leader  of  the  barbarians.  This  check,  however, 
they  had  forgotten ;  and  when  invited,  hastened  to  complete,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  fifth  century,  the  most  powerful  co&lition  yet 
formed  against  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  foUowing  winter  the  Hunno-Slavo-Bulgarian  host  appeared 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  They  chose  this  season  for  an  irrup- 
tion into  Moesia,  for  the  reason,  says  Jomandes,  tJiat  *  the  Danube 
was  frozen  over  every  year,  and  its  waters,  taking  the  hardness  of 
stone,  could  give  passage  not  only  to  infimtry,  but  also  to  cavalry, 
and  to  great  chariots  drawn  by  three  horses  —  in  a  word,  to  every 
species  of  convoy;  so  that  in  winter  an  invadins  army  needed 
neiliier  rafts  nor  boats.'  Then  also  the  Roman  flotillas  became 
useless,  and  the  barbarians  had  only  to  avoid  the  fortified  posts,  in 
order  to  penetrate  flir  into  the  country.  The  piercing  cold,  of 
which  Ovid  complained,  almost  paralyzed  the  legions  accustomed 
to  the  soft  winds  and  softier  skies  of  Southern  Europe,  while  it  only 
stimulated  to  activity  the  children  of  the  frigid  North.  Returning 
from  these  winter  expeditions  into  Moesia,  the  barbarians,  laden 
with  booty,  would  recross  the  frozen  Danube  in  their  rolling  cha- 
riots, or  if  the  sun  had  dissolved  the  bridge  of  ice,  upon  leathern 
bottles,  &stened  to  the  tails  of  their  horses. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  barbarians  took  the  Romans  by 
surprise.  Aristus,  the  commandant  of  Illyria,  could  scarcely  unite 
fifteen  thousand  men,  but  supposing  that  the  tumultuous  rabble 
would  easily  be  put  to  rout,  stationed  his  cohorts  in  front  of  the 
little  river  Zurta,  instead  of  ranging  them  upon  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  deep  current  and  precipitous  bauKs  would  have  served 
as  an  effectual  bulwark.  The  hideous  visages,  the  savage  cries, 
and  the  novel  modes  of  warfare  practised  by  the  barbarians  terri- 
fied the  Romans,  and  in  attempting  to  escape,  four  thousand  of  the 
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legionaries  perished  in  the  Ztirta  and  under  the  stonn  of  poisoned 
arrows  and  the  hoofi  of  the  Hnnno-Bnlgarian  squadrons.  But  the 
vanquished,  instead  of  attributing  their  defeat  to  incapacity  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  barbarians,  explained  it  as  the  effect  of 
magical  illusions  cast  upon  them  by  the  Bulgarian  chamans  and 
the  paralysis  produced  by  their  mysterious  charms.  Laden  with 
booty,  the  allied  army  withdrew  to  the  Carpathians  to  prepare  for 
another  expedition.  The  successive  invasions  during  the  opening 
years  of  the  sixth  century,  though  not  so  disastrous  to  the  Romans, 
were  scarcely  less  advantageous  to  the  barbarians.  The  civilised 
world,  long  accustomed  to  the  terrors  of  Gothic  and  Hunnic  war- 
&re,  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  the  unparalleled  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Slaves  and  Bulgarians.  The  former  of  these,  ene- 
mies invisible  but  always  present,  crouched  in  stealthy  ambuscade, 
and  concealed  even  in  the  rivers,  fell  upon  their  enemies  like  con- 
suming fire,  when  least  expected ;  and  where  they  appeared  not  a 
soul  survived.  Until  they  had  learned  from  experience  that  the 
mother  or  child  of  a  wealthy  family,  or  the  magistrate  of  a  city, 
had  a  value  in  silver,  they  made  no  prisoners.  Then,  however,  in- 
stead of  slaying  all,  the  survivors  were  led  into  a  captivity  more 
dreadful  than  death  itself.  Contemporary  writers  attribute  to  the 
Slaves  the  invention  of  flaving  alive,  that  most  dreadful  of  inflic- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  Moesia  were  terror-stricken  at  the  sight 
of  long  lines  of  stakes  garnished  with  the  agonized  bodies  of  vic- 
tims left  behind  as  living  trophies,  but  whose  skins  were  exhibited 
in  triumph  at  barbaric  revels.  Such  of  the  vanquished  as  could 
not  be  removed  were  crowded  with  bulls  and  horses  into  inclos- 
ures  surrounded  with  straw,  and  the  whole  set  on  fire.  This  was 
the  &vorite  amusement  of  the  Slaves,  who  mingled  their  shouts  of 
joy  with  the  groans  of  dying  men  and  women  and  the  cries  of 
beasts,  maddened  by  the  fiery  torture. 

Nothing  could  escape  the  light  squadrons  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Harvests  were  swept  awajr  as  by  clouds  of  locusts.  Not  a  living 
thing  survived  that  perfection  of  ruin  which  left  not  one  stone  upon 
another.  The  savage  horsemen  sought  diversion  in  &8tening  their 
lassoes  to  the  saddle-bows,  and  at  full  gallop  drag^ng  the  en- 
tangled victims  to  atoms.  Thus  were  laid  waste  the  nch  plains  on 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Balkans ;  and  while  wandering  over  this 
unfortunate  lana,  the  now  peaceful  descendants  of  this  barbaric 
race  have  more  than  once  mournfully  pointed  out  to  us  '  the  deserts 
of  Bulgaria.' 

But  why,  the  reader  will  inquire,  did  not  the  Eastern  empire 
rise  to  a  man  and  forever  expel  these  barbarians  from  her  borders  ? 
Other  thoughts  then  agitated  the  Romans  of  the  Orient.  To  de- 
termine whether  the  human  and  divine  natures  were  united  in  the 
person  of  our  Savioub,  and  their  relative  importance  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  were  questions  which  for  more  than  half  a  century 
had  occupied  the  subtle  Greek  mind,  and  shaken  the  Church  to  its 
veryoentre. 

While  the  priests  and  the  people  were  for  the  most  part  inclined 
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to  the  Tiew8  of  the  Romish  Ohorch,  the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords, 
were  made  to  chant  a  doxoloCT  in  the  style  of  the  emperor.  In 
the  anarchy  of  doctrines  and  the  tumult  of  passions  that  succeeded, 
military  banners  waved  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Church,  and 
the  chants  of  litanies  were  mingled  with  the  cries  of  combat. 
Civil  war  broke  out,  not  first,  however,  along  the  Golden  Horn, 
but  beyond  the  Balkans,  in  the  verv  province  then  scourged  bv 
the  Huns  and  their  ferocious  allies.  Vitelianus,  an  lUyrian  general, 
raised  the  standard  of  Catholicism.  The  Roman  garrisons  deserted 
their  posts  along  the  Danube,  and  the  zealous  Moesians  leaving 
their  homes  and  fisimilies  exposed  to  the  barbarians,  hastened  to 
defend  the  fisiith  in  the  city  of  the  Constantines.  From  these 
circumstances  we  may  understand  why  the  bloody  scenes  along 
the  Danube  in  the  opening  years  of  the  sixth  century  attracted  so 
little  attention  in  the  Roman  world.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  should  itself  be  threatened  by  the 
barbaric  foe. 

One  has  to  read  Procopius  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth 
and  power  and  taste  which  a  history  of  a  thousand  years  had  de- 
veloped in  the  ancient  colony  of  Byzantium.  Within  those  ram- 
parts, believed  by  the  foolish  Greeks  to  be  impregnable,  beat 
the  heart  of  that  great  Roman  empire  which,  beginning  with  a 
single  city  on  the  'nber,  overspread  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world,  to  shrink  again  to  the  dimensions  of  a  single  city  on  the 
Bosphorus.  There  the  empire  of  the  Csesars  was  to  survive  long 
centuries  until  the  formation  of  new  societies,  prolonging  antiquity 
down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  forming  a  grand  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  world  of  Rome  and  the  world  of  the  present.  On  that 
Hwo-fold  river  and  triple  sea,'  immortalized  oy  classic  story, 
dwelt  a  people  inheriting  the  combined  treasures  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  civilization,  and  delighting  in  public  games,  in  glittering 
pageants  and  in  statues  of  bronze  and  Parian  marble.  Inere  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  were  brought  together,  and  the  stately 
grandeur  of  the  north  was  softened  by  the  gorgeous  arabesques 
of  the  sunny  south.  Nature  had  exhausted  her  resources.  History 
lavished  her  choicest  associations,  and  Art  piled  up  her  chiseled 
wealth  in  the  work  of  ennobling  those  enchanting  spots —  so  en- 
chanting that  the  Oriental  poets  sing  of  their  renown  in  heaven  as 
terrestrial  abodes.  In  that  grandiose  Constantinople,  reposing  on 
her  couch  of  seven  hills  and  garlanded  by  daughter  cities,  on  the 
terraces  washed  by  lapsing  waves,  in  groves  of  orange  and  jasmine, 
upon  the  heights  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which,  overlooking  the  sullen 
Euxine  and  *  the  sapphire  thread '  of  the  Bosphorus,  lay,  with  al- 
ternate homage,  their  shadows  at  each  other's  feet,  were  palaces 
and  villas  built  of  every  kind  of  porphyry,  marble,  and  granite,  and 
ornamented  with  gold  and  cedar.  As  the  temples  of  nearly  all 
the  old  religions  had  been  despoiled  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
her  churches,  so  the  splendid  reli^ous  systems  of  the  ancients  had 
contributed  to  the  mysteries  whose  celebration  inspired  with  awe 
the  ambassadors  of  barbaric  kings.    The  Immaculate  Virgin  had 
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usarped  the  place  of  the  artful  Yenus,  and  the  tablets  once  relat> 
ing  the  labors  and  loves  of  the  gods,  were  inscribed  with  the 
Pattr  and  the  Credo,  The  patrician,  who,  a  Sejanus  at  home  and 
a  Yerres  in  the  provinces,  had  grown  rich  by  extortion  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  empire,  sought  to  live  in  eastern  magnificence 
on  the  ^osphorus.  The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had  long  exdted 
the  cupidity  of  the  northern  barbarians ;  and  when  the  dwellers  in 
these  voluptuous  retreats  saw  in  their  very  midst  squadrons  of 
Huns  and  Bulgarians,  they  forgot  for  a  time  the  quarrel  concern- 
ing the  two  natures.-  Danger  aroused  them  from  their  loxuiious 
repose  and  religious  turmoils,  and  led  them  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Moesia. 

About  the  year  476,  during  the  reign  of  Leo,  three  Illynan 
mountaineers,  clad  in  goat-skin  mantles,  came  to  the  Imperial  City 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  One  of  them,  well  favored  in  form  and  ad- 
dress, was  enrolled  in  the  Guards  of  the  Palace,  and  made  his  way 
both  by  personal  bravery  and  native  tact.  From  the  condition  of 
a  soldier  he  soon  became  Captain  of  the  Guards.  Upon  the  death 
of  Anastasins  in  618  from  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  Chamberlain, 
wishing  to  incline  the  choice  of  the  army  to  one  of  his  &vorites, 
sent  the  Captain  of  the  Guards  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  distribute 
among  the  soldiers.  But  the  recipient  distributed  the  money  on 
his  own  account  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Justin.  And* frequent  was  the  laugh  at  the 
trick  played  upon  the  great  Eunuch  by  the  crafty  shepherd  of  the 
HsBmus. 

Justin  called  to  himself  his  sister,  the  wife  of  a  peasant  of  Taure- 
sium,  and  her  son,  whom  he  wished  to  educate  as  his  own.  They 
laid  aside  their  goat-skin  garments  and  assumed  sonorous  names. 
Even  a  genealogy  was  found  for  them  in  a  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  Anicius  long  before  implanted  in  Dardania.  Beglenitza 
became  Yigilantia,  and  the  Emperor  adopted  Upranda  under  the 
name  of  Justinianus,  a  name  destined  to  become  immortal  Jostin, 
scarcely  able  to  write  his  own  signature,  provided  the  best  masters 
for  his  nephew,  who  soon  surprised  them  by  his  insatiable  activity 
and  the  universality  of  his  acquirements.  Eloquence,  poetry, 
theology,  art — nothing  was  neglected.  He  became  enamored  of 
Theodora,  who  then  astonished  Constantinople  both  by  her  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  odious  manner  of  life.  The  refusal  of  his  unde 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  which  rendered  marriage  with  a 
prostitute  or  a  comedian  void,  did  not  avail  against  the  indomit- 
able will  of  Justinian.  And  the  pec^le  forgave  this  alliance  from 
the  tender  love  he  always  bore  *  to  the  very  respectable  wife  which 
God  had  given  him,'  and  those  ereat  qualities  of  Theodora  to 
which  on  one  occasion  her  husband  owed  his  throne  and  his  life. 

When  Justinian  became  emperor  in  the  year  627,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  he  began  that  inmiortal  work  of  legislation  which  is  still 
employed  for  the  government  of  mankind.  In  the  gorgeous  palace 
of  the  Constantines  he  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  nsmg  at  mid- 
night to  elaborate  those  laws  and  great  designs  with  which  his 
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&me  is  associated.  The  reports  to  the  Senate  were  written  by  him- 
self and  the  Church  still  chants  his  hynms  to  music  of  his  own 
composition.  The  rude  Illyrian  accent  of  the  emperor,  his  abilitj, 
like  Domitian,  voluntarily  to  move  his  ears,  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  occasionally  attiring  hmiself  in  barbarian  costume,  and  the  vul- 
gar report  that  he  neither  ate  nor  slept,  frequently  gave  rise  to 
ridicule.  But  this  energy  and  faculty  of  doubling  the  liours  of  his 
life  enabled  him,  though  late  arrived  at  royalty,  to  accomplish 
more  than  many  other  sovereigns  combined. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  given  a  code  to  the  empire  of  Augus- 
tus, Justinian  determined  to  replace  the  statue  of  Julius  Csesar 
upon  the  Capitol ;  to  repel  the  enemies  of  Rome  wherever  they  had 
seated  themselves  upon  her  spoils.  Carthage  was  wrested  from 
the  Vandals,  and  Rome  from  tne  Goths.  Expeditions  were  medi- 
tated to  Spain  and  to  Gaul,  to  portions  of  the  earth  so  distant  that 
the  prefect  of  the  Praetorians  declared  in  the  imperial  council, 
that  a  year  would  be  required  to  send  an  order  to  tne  armies  and 
obtain  a  response. 

During  the  reign  of  Justin,  the  Bulgarians  and  their  allies  had 
not  ventured  across  the  Danube.  After  the  coronation  of  Justin- 
ian they  menaced  Thrace,  but  withdrew,  having  been  defeated  by 
the  Romans.  In  the  year  588,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  were 
engaged  in  Italy,  the  barbarians  again  ravaged  Moesia.  Thirty- 
two  fortified  posts  in  Illyriawere  reduced,  Greece  was  over-run  as 
fiir  as  the  Gulf  of  Connth,  and  even  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
devastated  by  bands  which  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  Sestos  and 
Abvdos. 

Then  began  that  ^eat  system  of  defences  by  which  the  Romans 
of  the  Eastern  empire  thought  to  exclude  the  barbarians  forever 
from  their  territory.  Not  only  the  defiles  of  the  Haemus,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  were  fortified,  but  also  several  import- 
ant points  in  Dacia,  which  had  been  abandoned  more  than  two 
centuries.  Cities  rose  from  their  ruins.  Below  the  Iron  Gate  we 
visited  the  ancient  Tower  of  Theodora,  and  at  many  points  along 
the  lower  Danube  traced  the  fortifications  with  which  Justinian 
strengthened  that  natural  barrier.  To  place  a  living  bulwark  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  enemies,  the  Romans  induced  the 
Lombards  to  leave  Bohemia  and  settle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

In  the  old  age  of  the  Emperor  his  ungrateful  subjects  no  longer 
thought  of  him  as  Justinian,  the  invincible,  the  sovereign  who  had 
made  his  country  glorious,  but  as  Upranda,  the  son  of  Istok  and 
Beglenitza.  In  537  and  538  an  accumulation  of  calamities  visited 
the  Eastern  empire,  which  led  the  superstitious  to  suppose  that 
the  destruction  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  The  plague,  futer  hav- 
ing desolated  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece,  broke  out  in  Con- 
stantinople with  such  violence  that  the  dead  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets.  A  terrific  earthquake,  whose  victims  were  numbered  by 
thousands,  ruined  the  wall  of  Anastasius,  threw  down  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  it  is  said  that  marble  colunms  were  projected 
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into  the  air  as  if  by  the  force  of  baUistas.  War  onlj  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  measure  of  misfortunes,  and  it  came  with  terrible 
violence  until  the  year  680,  when  the  Bulgarians  took  poasession 
of  the  country  they  now  inhabit,  and  united  with  the  chriBtiannsed 
Slaves  already  dwelling  in  that  region,  so  &r  as  to  adopt  their 
language  and  religion. 


HOON-LIOUT      ON     TBB     BABAKAC     LAKS. 

The  moon  Is  over  the  Eaglets  Breast,* 

Like  a  burnished  lamp  of  gold  ; 
It  brightens  the  Panther's*  soaring  crest, 
It  touches  the  top  of  the  high  Hawk's  Nest,* 
And  over  the  lake,  by  the  breezes  pressed. 

In  a  rippling  path  is  rolled. 

Sweet  joy  I  it  is  a  most  lovely  night ! 

Our  boat  has  a  quiet  glide  ; 
For  the  breezes  have  ceased  their  fanning  flight 
Where  the  island  beetles  in  wooded  might, 
And  darkens  the  deep  from  the  pearly  light 

With  the  robe  of  its  sUtely  side. 

What  bliss  we  bear  on  this  lonely  lake  I 

Our  bosoms  are  warm  and  true  : 
What  reck  we  now  for  the  cares  that  shake 
The  blossoms  of  hope,  for  the  grie£s  that  break 
On  the  rocks  of  life :  our  songs  we  wake 
Till  echo  awakens  too. 

Hurrah  t  the  oars  in  the  moon-light  flash ! 

The  lake  is  of  silver  made : 
But  in  bubbles  its  bosom  we  merrily  lash. 
And  away,  away,  o*er  the  splendor  dash. 
Till  the  lunge  of  our  boat  yields  pebbly  clash 

Where  our  camp-fire  lights  the  glade. 

Hurrah  t  hurrah  I  launch  loud  the  song  I 

We  are  rollicking,  bold,  and  free ! 
Let  the  moon-light  list  as  we  roll  it  along, 
And  the  gems  of  islands  around  that  throng  — 
Louder,  lads,  louder,  blithe  and  strong ! 
Till  the  night  is  aroused  with  glee. 

f^  how  the  loon  dives  flashing  down 

Where  the  brilliance  so  richly  plays : 
The  catamount  cries  from  the  mountain's  crown, 
But  we  turn  the  point  where  the  forests  frown 
To  the  glade  where  the  leaves  are  a  golden  brown, 
In  our  camp-fire's  dancing  blaze. 

*  Mooatains  arooad  the  lakt^ 
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Fbom  the  earliest  periods  of  history  and  tradition,  the  rites  of 
worship,  especially  among  heathen  nations,  have  been  very  gene* 
rally  attenaed  by  bodily  contortion  and  spasmodic  action.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  taken  fast  hold  of  the  worshippers,  that  the 
divine  afflatus  could  only  manifest  itself  by  unusual  nervous  and 
muscular  acti^nty.  This  element  of  worship  the  mercurial  Greek 
seems  to  have  derived  from  the  Oriental  portion  of  his  conglomerate 
mythology,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  more  staid  and  impassive 
Egyptian. 

Thus,  at  the  Oracle  of  Dodona,  the  earliest  locality  where  the 
Indian  mythology  established  itself^  the  answers  at  first  transmitted 
through  the  whispering  of  the  leaves  of  the  ancient  oak,  or  an- 
nounced by  the  brazen  clangor  of  the  chain-smitten  caldrons, 
were  presently  conmiunicated  by  the  lips  of  the  priestesses,  who, 
rushing  from  the  temple  with  glaring  eyes,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
foaming  lips,  uttered  in  broken  and  incoherent  sentences  the  words 
on  which,  at  times,  hung  the  Me  of  empires. 

At  Delphi,  also,  the  priestesses  on  the  accession  of  the  prophetic 
fury,  leaped  from  the  tripod,  and  amid  frantic  cries,  beating  of 
their  breasts,  and  terrific  spasms,  gave  utterance  to  the  messages 
of  the  gods. 

The  magicians,  or  magi,  who  for  ages  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Median  king- 
doms, uttered  their  prophecies,  and  performed  their  miracles  only 
when  in  the  state  of  ecstasy. 

The  evidences  of  this  condition  being  deemed  indispensable  by 
the  diviners,  soothsayers,  and  priests  of  heathen  nations,  for 
successful  prediction  or  malediction,  are  abundant  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Thus,  when  Balak  summoned  Balaam  to 
pronounce  on  the  hosts  of  Israel  the  blighting,  withering  curse 
which  should  whelm  them  in  utter  ruin,  Balaam  required  ^at  the 
conditions  most  favorable  for  the  induction  of  a  trance  should 
be  observed ;  and  his  repeated  prophecies  give  internal  evidence, 
apart  from  his  own  assertion,  that  he  was,  while  uttering  them, 
in  the  ecstatic  state. 

Again,  when  Elijah  had  assembled  the  priests  of  Baal,  almost  a 
thousand  in  number,  for  the  contest  wnich  should  decide  the 
question  of  supremacy  between  Baal  and  Jehovah,  his  mocking 
apostrophe,  ana  their  subsequent  action,  denote  that  the  expected 
condition  of  ecstasy  had  not  manifested  itself. 

Even  among  the  Romans,  whose  fine  physical  development  and 
unimaginative  temperament  were  less  ^vorable  to  hysterical 
emotion  than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  the  augurs, 
diviners,  and  soothsayers,  from  the  time  of  the  priest-king  Numa 
to  the  merging  of  the  republic  in  the  empire,  seldom  uttered  their 
predictions  with  positiveness,  except  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  *  divine  afllatus.' 
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Christianity^  recognized  no  such  adjuncts  in  its  worship,  and 
though  occasionally  the  utterance  in  unknown  tongues  threatened 
the  introduction  of  a  false  inspiration,  and  the  admission  of  reve- 
lations not  bearing  the  stamp  of  divine  authenticity,  jet  these 
sources  of  error  were  soon  detected,  and  driven  from  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  finding  not  unfrequently,  however,  a  resting-place 
among  some  of  the  sects  of  errorists,  so  numerous  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries.  With  some  of  these,  the  phenomena 
of  the  ecstatic  condition,  in  all  its  intensity,  formed  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  their  worship.  Among  the  unenlightened  nations 
of  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  these  manifestations 
still  retained  their  ascendency.  In  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  the 
Scald,  who  combined  the  functions  of  priest,  prophet,  and  bard, 
uttered  his  '  sagas '  only  in  the  trance  state ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  Berserker,  under  the  influence  of  this  preternatural  exaltation, 
rushed  forth  to  deeds  of  wonderful  prowess,  or  of  fearful  crime. 

The  Indian  fakir,  the  howling  and  dancing  dervishes  of  Egypt ; 
the  ^ee-gree  man,  and  the  obeah  of  the  African  tribes ;  the  'great 
medicine '  of  our  North-American  Indians,  are  all  examples,  which 
have  come,  down  to  our  own  times,  of  the  supposed  necessity  of 
this  condition  to  the  sacerdotal  character. 

But  it  was  not  solely  among  the  priests  that  this  violent  and 
apparently  involuntary  n)asmodio  action  occurred.  It  formed  no 
inconsiderable  feature  of  the  early  Greek  festivals.  Not  to  speak 
now  of  the  original '  Bacchantic  Fury,'  which  we  deem  of  a  some- 
what different  character,  the  Dionvsia,  or  festivals  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  the  Saturnalia  and  Floraha,  and  above  all,  the  festivals 
in  honor  of  Cybele,  were  marked  by  the  most  violent  and  extra- 
ordinary displays  of  muscular  and  nervous  action.  The  Cory- 
bantes,  the  Galli,  and  the  Bacchantes,  who  were  the  special  de- 
votees of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  danced,  shouted,  ran  about  with 
loud  cries  and  bowlings,  beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals, 
sounding  pipes,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives. 

Jambhcus,  a  Syrian,  who  died  a.d.  333,  a  protege  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Neo-Platonic  theology, 
whose  writings  are  rather  valuable  for  the  extracts  from  early 
writers  they  contain,  than  for  any  originality  or  profundity  in  his 
own  speculations,  has  given  us  in  his  '  De  Mysteriis '  an  account 
of  .a  fountain  at  Colophon,  near  Ephesus,  whose  waters  produced 
in  those  who  drank,  this  ecstatic  state.  After  giving  an  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  inspiration  thus  induced,  which  is  so  full 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  as  to  be  altogether 
unintelligible,  he  proceeds :  'According  to  these  diversities,  there 
are  different  signs,  effects,  and  works  of  the  inspired :  thus,  some 
will  be  moved  in  their  whole  bodies ;  others,  m  particular  mem- 
bers ;  others,  again,  will  be  motionless.  Also  they  will  perform 
dances  and  chants  —  some  well,  some  ill.  The  bodies,  again,  of 
some,  will  seem  to  dilate  in  height,  others  in  compass ;  and  others, 
again,  will  seem  to  walk  in  air.'  * 

^  JAMBUC0B,  De  Mjit.  Agypt.  pp.  96,  07.    Kd.  Lagd.  U7T. 
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Remarkable  as  these  phenomena  were,  and  doubtful  as  we  may 
be  of  the  particular  cause  which  had  induced  them,  there  is  room 
for  belief  that  they  were  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  volun- 
tary; that  the  persons  affected  could  induce,  control,  or  discon- 
tinue the  spasmodic  action  at  their  will,  if  that  will  were  vigorously 
exerted. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  these,  where  the  will  has  less  power,  and  the 
amount  of  hallucination  is  much  greater.  To  the  epidemic  ap- 
pearance of  these,  we  have  apphed  the  homely  but  expressive 
Saxon  word,  Jerks^  as  expressing  more  folly  and  thoroughly  than 
any  other,  and  with  less  hinting  at  causes,  the  characteristics  of 
these  manifestations. 

The  first  jerking  epidemic  of  which  we  have  any  account,  oc- 
curred so  &r  in  the  remote  past  that  we  cannot  ^ve  its  precise 
date.  The  traditions  of  it  are  interwoven  with  the  Greek  and 
Indian  mytholo^,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  se- 
parate &ct  from  fiction  in  the  narrative. 

When  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greek  mythology  (the  Siva  of  the 
Hindoo)  made  his  riotous  journey  westward,  there  followed  in 
his  train  a  mighty  host,  mostly  women,  dancing,  shouting,  bearing 
aloft  the  thyraus,  often  whirling  rapidly  for  hours,  and  omy  ceasing 
these  frenzied  motions  from  sheer  exhaustion,  when  they  sank 
down  on  the  spot  where  they  were,  in  a  profound  slumber,  to 
awake  and  renew  their  frantic  dance  on  the  following  day.  £very 
city  and  town  added  to  the  number,  and  the  contagion  spread  so 
rapidly,  that,  in  many  places,  the  female  population  was  seriously 
diminished.  No  opposition  availed  to  stay  the  course  of  the  epi- 
demic :  whoever  attempted  it,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  women, 
under  the  influence  of  the  hallucination  that  they  were  destroy- 
ing wild  beasts.  Mothers  slew  their  sons,  sisters  their  brothers, 
and  fathers  their  children. 

Though  represented  as  occurring  under  the  leadership  of  the 
God  of  Wine,  this  epidemic  had  few  or  none. of  the  features  of 
intoxication;  and  the  ancient  historians  have  named  it  Hhe 
Bacchantic  fury.' 

In  the  ages  that  followed,  the  Corybantic  dances,  which,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Telchini,  the  Curetes, 
and  the  Dactyli,  partook  somewhat  of  the  same  character,  occa- 
sionally assumed,  over  a  limited  region  of  country,  the  epidemic 
form,  and  were  attended  with  similar  hallucinations;  out  for 
several  centuiies,  there  was  no  repetition  of  this  wide-spread  and 
terrible  disorder. 

The  prevalence  of  what  the  Jews  regarded  as  demoniac  pos- 
session, about  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  is  by  many 
writers  considered  as  an  example  of  this  peculiar  frenzy.  That 
in  many  particulars,  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  epidemics,  must  be  admitted ;  but  there 
were  also  important  points  of  difference,  and  we  are  not  willing, 
therefore,  to  disturb  the  faith  of  those  who  see  in  it  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  special  Satanic  malignity. 
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The  advent  of  Christianity,  though  in  itself  famishing  no  en- 
couragement or  countenance  to  such  extravagances,  was  yet,  in 
some  instances,  made  the  cloak  for  fanatical  excitements,  that 
rivalled  the  Corybantic  dances  in  violence  and  in  the  character  of 
their  hallucinations.  In  the  second  century,  the  MontanieU  had 
drawn  all  eyes  to  Phyrgia  bv  their  fierce  fanaticism  and  apparent 
insensibility  to  the  most  cruel  tortures ;  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
CircumceUimes^  by  their  violence  and  fory,  almost  made  mankind 
believe  the  Bacchantic  era  had  returned ;  and  the  Flagellants,  com- 
mencing in  the  same  century  their  self-inflicted  stripes,  waxed 
bolder  and  bolder,  till,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
under  Rainer's  leadership,  they  traversed  the  streets  of  the  conti- 
nental cities  in  puris  naturdbilus^  inflicting  at  every  step  blows 
upon  their  own  shoulders,  so  severe  as  to  lacerate  the  flesh. 
These  excesses  and  improprieties  finally  led  to  the  prohibition  of 
their  public  exercises,  by  the  Papal  authority.  In  their  case 
there  was,  according  to  their  own  statements,  an  entire  insensi- 
bility to  pain,  and  an  evident  cheromania,  or  mental  exaltation, 
which  paitook  of  the  character  of  insanity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  strongly-marked  epidemics  of  this  afiec- 
tion  that  occurred  during  the  middle  ages,  were  the  Taranti^- 
mud  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  Dance  of  St 
John  or  St,  Vitus^  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  Tarantie- 
muewsLS  long  attributed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider — the  Aranea  Ta- 
rantiUa  of  the  naturalists.  It  is  now,  however,  conceded  that  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena,  which  was  really  a  species 
of  insanity.  Its  symptoms  are  thus  described  by  Ba^lier :  '  Those 
who  are  affected  with  Tarantismus  are  prone  to  seek  out  solitary 
places,  grave-yards  and  the  like,  and  there  stretch  themselves 
upon  the  graves  as  if  they  were  dead.  Sometimes  they  howl  like 
dogs,  groan,  sigh,  leap  and  run  wildly  about,  strip  themselves  en- 
tirely, express  strong  liking  or  dislike  for  certain  colors,  and  take 
great  delight  in  bein^  soundly  beaten,  pleading  for  stronger  and 
sturdier  blows.'  Other  writers  state,  that  they  would  ask  to 
have  the  blows  inflicted  with  iron  bars,  and  that  the^  would  sus- 
tain, and  apparently  be  relieved  by,  pressure  with  weights,  which 
woidd  have  crushed  them  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
cure  for  this  singular  affection  was  music,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  danced  for  many  hours  together  for  four  or  six  days, 
and  after  violent  perspiration  recovered. 

The  Dance  of  St.  John  was  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  *  Bac- 
chantic fury,'  and  was  probably  induced  by  similar  causes.  The 
terrible  pestilence,  known  in  history  as  the  Black  Death,  had  ra- 
vaged most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  1372  and  1373,  and 
been  followed  by  famine,  terror,  and  great  nervous  excitement. 
On  Midsummer's  Day,  a.d.  1374,  a  large  body  of  men  and  women, 
from  various  parts  of  Germany,  appeared  at  Aachen,  (Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,)  in  the  market-place,  and  joming  hands,  danced  for  many 
hours,  paying  no  attention  to  those  around  them,  till  finally  they 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  trance.    Their  abdomens  were 
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greatly  tumefied,  and  upon  the  application  of  powerfal  pressure 
by  lacing,  bandaging,  or  other  means,  thej  appeared  to  be  greatly 
relieved,  and  some  came  out  of  the  trance  state.  On  the  next 
day,  however,  they  again  commenced  dancing,  and  exhibited 
similar  symptoms.  During  this  trance  condition,  they  professed 
to  receive  communications  from  Heaven,  and  presently  added 
prophesying  to  their  dancing.  The  contagion  spread  by  sympathy, 
and  soon  almost  every  city  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  had  its 
corps  of  Corybantic  dancers.  Medicine  seemed  powerless  in  treating 
a  disease  so  novel ;  and  the  baffled  physicians  turned  their  patients 
over  to  the  priests,  who  tried  in  vain  their  most  potent  K>rmul» 
of  exorcism  upon  them:  the  demon  would  not  come  out,  and 
priestly  authority  seemed  sadly  waning,  when  the  secular  authori- 
ties, disgusted  with  the  gross  licentiousness  which  had  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  epidemic^  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  banished, 
without  pity  or  exception,  every  one  who  was  attacked  with  the 
disease.  Tnis  prompt  treatment,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  re- 
action which  followed  the  intense  excitement,  was  effectual  in  sub- 
duing it  for  a  time ;  but  a  few  years  later,  it  again  appeared  at 
Strasburg,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  its  occasional 
out-bursts  caused  no  little  anxiety  among  the  authorities  of  the 
cities  of  Europe. 

In  its  subsequent  appearances,  the  priests  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  having  e3cperienced  the  inefficiency  of  exorcisms,  they  impro- 
vised a  saint,  Yeit  or  Vitus,  who,  though  he  had  died  a  tiiousand 
years  before,  and  had  had  no  connection  with  dancing  manias,  un- 
less, perchance,  he  were  a  Circumcellimist,  which  they  would 
hardly  have  pretended,  yet  possessed,  so  said  the  legend,  the 
power  of  curing  all  those  who,  by  liberal  donations  to  the  priests, 
secured  their  intercession  with  him.  The  prayers  were  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  prescribed  formula  of  food,  and  procession 
around  his  shrine.  This,  or  the  effect  on  the  imagination,  restored 
some  to  health,  and  St.  Vitus  grew  so  greatly  in  reputation,  that, 
to  this  day,  his  name  is  connected  with  a  spasmodic  affection 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  original  dance  of  St.  John,  but 
without  its  hallucination. 

The  north  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkneys  have, 
from  the  earliest  times,  been  &mous  for  these  mantic  convulsions, 
as  the  German  writers  term  them.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Sagheirm^ 
or  torture  and  sacrifice  of  black  cats,  with  its  fearful  accompani- 
ments, and  the  power  of  prophecy  and  second  sight  supposed  to 
be  thus  attained,  under  the  terrible  influence  of  which  the  sacri- 
ficer  often  experienced  the  most  violent  convulsions,  there  has  been 
for  ages  a  convulsive  affection,  endemic  in  that  region,  often 
accompanied  bv  hallucination,  known  as  the  leaping  ague,  under 
the  innuence  of  which,  those  affected  would  leap  in  the  air,  seize 
upon  the  rafters  of  the  building,  and  pass  from  one  to  another 
with  the  agility  of  a  monkey ;  at  other  times,  they  would  whirl  on 
one  foot  with  the  most  inconceivable  velocity  for  a  long  time, 
often  barking,  howling,  or  uttering  other  animal  sounds. 
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On  the  Continent,  the  last  appearance  of  the  Dance  of  St.  John 
was  among  the  pupils  of  the  orphan-schools  of  Amsterdam,  in 
1566,  and  of  Hun  m  1670.  The  symptoms  exhibited  by  these 
children  seem  to  have  indicated  the  prevalent  ideas  of  a  new  phase 
of  the  disorder,  namely,  witchcraft.  They  were  cast  violently 
upon  the  floor  or  ground ;  they  stamped  with  their  feet,  struck 
their  arms  and  heads  on  the  earth,  gnashed  their  teeth,  howled 
and  yelled  like  dogs.  Occasionally  they  fell  into  a  cataleptic  state, 
and  remained  thus  for  hours.  These  paroxysms  occurred  most 
commonly  during  the  hours  of  worship,  or  the  appointed  seasons 
of  prayer.  Other  children  on  seeing  their  convulsions,  or  listening 
to  their  bowlings,  were  affected  in  a  similar  way.  On  being  re- 
moved from  the  school,  and  placed  in  the  families  of  citizens  of  the 
better  class,  these  convulsions  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
children  recovered  their  health.  The  spasmodic  influence  now 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  confined  to  nunneries ;  and  the  most  ab- 
stemious and  apparently  devout  of  the  sisters  declared  them- 
selves,  or  were  pronounced  by  others,  under  diabolic  influence,  and 
under  this  hallucination  often  performed  the  most  extraordinary 
and  surprising  feats.  Sorely  were  the  good  fathers  troubled  at 
this  sudden  irruption  of  the  devil  into  their  holiest  places.  Every 
form  of  exorcism  which  their  imaginations  could  dictate  was  tried, 
but  in  vain.  Occasionally  a  poor  nun  was  burned ;  but  thereat  the 
devil  grew  more  audacious ;  and  for  everv  victim  sacrificed  at  the 
stake,  there  were  at  least  ten  new  cases  of  possession.  The  monks 
had  no  peace :  when  with  droning,  sing-song  tone  they  attempted  to 
say  their  masses,  their  arch-enemy  instigated  some  &ir  nun  to  raise 
such  a  clatter,  that  their  voices  could  not  be  heard ;  and  the  more 
solemn  the  duty  they  were  to  perform,  the  more  obstreperous  were 
his  manifestations.  Holy  water  was  of  no  avail :  fifteen  centuries 
of  practice  had  enabled  him  to  get  over  his  dislike  for  that.  In 
vain  were  the  nuns  commanded  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the 
Ten  Commandments :  they  apparently  complied,  but  in  an  indis- 
tinct voice ;  and  when  the  fathers  listened  attentively,  they  found 
to  their  horror  that  they  were  saying  them  backward.  In  their 
dire  despair,  they  at  last  applied  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  VHI.,  who 
in  1484  issued  his  sorcery  Dull,  in  which  he  appoints  three  inquisi- 
tors, to  define  witchcraft,  and  lay  down  rules  for  its  recogmtion 
and  punishment ;  and  also,  by  themselves,  or  their  deputies,  to  de- 
cide upon  cases  of  supposed  witchcraft.  By  this  bull,  the  juris- 
diction over  witchcraft  was  taken  fi*om  the  secular,  and  given  to 
the  ecclesiastical  power  —  a  change  which  cost  thousands  of  lives. 

The  appointed  mquisitors  devoted  themselves  to  their  work,  and 
in  1489  brought  out  the  famous  McUieus  Malefioarum^  or  WUchr 
hammer^  a  work  which  was  long  the  text-book  and  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  The  publication 
of  this  work  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  season  of 
infatuation,  which  lasted  for  two  centuries.  There  had  previously 
been  not  a  few  executions  for  witchcraft ;  but  while  the  matter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  secular  power,  there  were  many  eminent 
jurists  who  would  not  condeom  a  person  to  death  on  this  charge. 
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But  when  the  trials  were  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
the  clergy,  already  excited  by  the  prevalence  of  what  they  re- 
garded as  heresy,  and  firmly  believing  in  the  active  and  malignant 
participation  of  Satan  in  human  affairs,  were  ready  to  credit  any 
testimony,  however  absurd,  which  indicated  Satanic  agency.  The 
victims  of  this  fearful  delusion  were  sacrificed  by  thousands ;  and 
such  is  the  perverse  passion  of  human  nature  for  notoriety,  that 
for  every  victim  who  perished,  there  were  scores  of  othei-s  who, 
under  the  influence  of  insanity  or  terror,  confessed  themselves 
witches,  or  being  accused  by  others,  acknowledged  it,  and  on  the 
rack,  or  from  fear  of  it,  gave  most  horrible  details  of  witch-journeys, 
witch-feasts,  witeh-Sabbaths,  and  witch-sacraments,  whose  only 
existence  was  in  their  own  distempered  imaginations. 

"No  person,  however  pure  his  life,  however  great  his  wealth, 
however  exalted  his  station,  was  safe ;  at  some  moment  when  he 
miffht  fancy  himself  most  secure,  a  child,  a  half-crazed  woman,  a 
mjJicious  imbecile  even,  might  mention  his  name  as  guilty  of  this 
terrible  crime,  and  anon,  without  counsel,  with  no  opportunity  of 
confronting  his  accusers,  he  was  imprisoned,  subjected  to  torture, 
promised  pardon  if  he  confessed ;  and  if  deluded  by  this  false 
hope,  he  acknowledged  deeds  physically  and  morally  impossible, 
he  was  burned,  in  order  to  save  his  soul  from  perdition.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  maintained,  even  under  the  terrors  of  the  rack,  his 
innocence,  and  \vdth  heroic  spirit  refused  to  perjure  his  soul,  then 
was  he  condemned  as  a  hardened  and  incorrigible  offender,  his 
body  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  his  soul  to  the  devil,  who,  it 
was  alleged,  had  long  been  his  partner  in  crime.  The  odium  of 
these  persecutions  for  witchcraft,  was  not,  however  confined  to  the 
Romish  Church.  Protestantism  had  its  full  share  of  it.  Even 
Luther,  with  his  vigorous  intellect,  was  a  firm  believer  in  witch- 
craft. He  himself  states  that  he  recommended  to  the  authorities 
of  Wittemberg  (we  quote  from  memory)  the  drowning  of  an  idiot 
boy,  whom  he  regarded  as  possessed  with  a  devil,  and  was  quite 
inclined  to  resent  their  refusing  to  comply  with  his  suggestion. 
In  Sweden,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  New-England  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  led  to  the  most  painful  scenes  of  bloodshed.  It  gives 
us  a  sad  picture  of  human  fallibility,  when  we  see  such  men  as  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  English  jurisprudence, 
the  devout  and  learned  Increase  Mather,  and  his  not  less  accom- 
plished son.  Cotton  Mather,  laying  aside  all  the  humanity  of  their 
nature,  and  urging  the  judicial  murder  of  persons  of  the  most 
blameless  lives,  on  the  accusation  of  mere  children,  whose  bewitch- 
ment would  have  yielded  to  a  wholesome  administration  of  the 
rod,  to  gentle  medication,  or  at  the  most  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  music. 

The  vigorous  intellects,  the  strong  common-sense,  and  the  un- 
flinching courage  of  the  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  delusion, 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  denounced  the  madness  of  judges 
and  clergy,  entitle  them  to  our  respect  and  admiration.  Wier, 
De  Rio,  Becker,  and  Thomasius,  the  most  prominent  of  them,  are 
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names  which  will  be  long  remembered  as  those  of  friends  of 
humanity. 

Running  parallel  with  the  witchcraft  excitement,  and  partaking 
of  many  of  its  characteristics,  there  were  other  delusions,  which 
though  sometimes  falling  under  the  ban  of  a  Pope,  inquisitor,  or 
Protestant  bishop,  yet  were  not  viated  with  the  same  tragic  and 
cruel  punishment  which  was  allotted  to  the  supposed  witch.  Some 
of  these  were  the  le^timate  out-growths  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
and  Greek  mythologies,  which  had  burrowed  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses  for  ages,  and  now  in  the  general  agitation  of  society,  came 
to  the  surface.  Such  was  vampirism^  the  belief  in  which  was  so 
general  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  which  attributed  to 
many  of  the  dead  the  power  of  coming  from  their  graves  at  ni^ht, 
and  restoring  their  own  bodies  to  vigor  and  vitality,  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  the  young.  This  horrible  beliefpervaded  the  greater 
part  of  Austria,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Venice ;  and  many  a 
grave  was  desecrated,  and  many  a  stiffened  corpse  had  a  stake 
driven  through  its  heart,  under  the  influence  of  the  delusion. 

Anothqr  class  of  these  delusions  was  the  result  of  relig:iou8  ex- 
citement, at  a  period  when  the  human  intellect  was  waking  from 
the  slumber  of  ages.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  CanmUsionnaires^ 
who  in  the  sixteenth  century  spread  from  the  slopes  of  the  Ce- 
vennes  all  over  France  and  Germany ;  and  by  their  leaping,  crow- 
ing, shouting,  barking,  rolling  on  the  earth,  and  sustaining  a  pressure 
which  would  have  crushed  them  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
attracted  much  attention  throughout  Central  Europe. 

In  a  curious  tract  by  Dr.  Hughson,  LL.D.,  published  in  1814, 
we  find  an  extended  account  of  a  convulsionary  epidemic,  quite 
local  in  its  character,  which  ra^ed  in  London  in  1707,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  leaders  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  French- 
men. It  was  characterized  by  dancing,  howling,  prophesjing,  etc. 
The  Great  Awakening,  as  it  has  justly  been  called,  which  followed 
the  labors  of  Whitefield,  the  Wcsleys,  the  Tennents,  and  other  Re- 
formers, about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  producing  as  it  did 
intense  excitement,  and  a  marked  change  from  the  formality  pre- 
valent at  its  inception,  was,  in  some  of  the  newer  settlements  in 
this  country,  and  even  in  some  of  the  rural  villages  of  New-Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  and  hallucination. 
In  some  places,  the  number  of  these  Jumpers  and  Springers,  as 
they  were  called,  was  very  considerable,  and  their  movements 
strongly  resembled  those  of  the  Canvulsionnaires  of  Paris,  and 
the  Dancers  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A  still  more  marked  epidemic  of  this  description,  was  that  which 
occurred  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  This,  like  the  preceding,  originated  in  a  re- 
ligious revival,  though  promoted  unquestionably  by  previous  priva- 
tion and  intense  excitement.  We  give  a  brief  description  of  it,  from 
the  pen  of  an  eye-witness :  *  It  commenced  with  a  powerful  religious 
revival,  during  which  meetings  were  held  for  a  long  time  in  the 
open  air ;  and  the  frontier  population,  whom  constant  exposure  to 
Indian  forays,  and  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  had  rendered  pe- 
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culiarly  susceptible  to  excitement,  had,  by  the  most  thrilling  ap- 

Seals  to  their  imaginations,  been  lashed  to  frenzy.  With  each 
ay,  the  excitement  reached  a  higher  pitch  of  intensity.  At  last, 
the^  began  to  bark  like  dogs  and  howl  like  wolves,  and  neither 
their  own  wills  nor  the  efforts  of  others  could  restrain  this  extra- 
ordinary action.  The  scene  was  often  terrific  yet  painful.  In  a 
single  room,  I  have  seen  some  dancing,  others  whirling  with  the 
utmost  Telocity,  some  barking,  howling,  mewing,  or  roanng,  others 
declaiming  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  proclaiming  themselves  in- 
spired, or  denouncing  the  terrible  judgments  of  God  on  all  who 
did  not  believe  these  wonderful  scenes  to  be  direct  displays  of  His 
power ;  and  ever  and  anon,  one  or  another  of  those  who  had  been 
sitting  quietly,  smitten  with  the  contagion,  rising  and  joining  in 
the  uproar ;  while  the  poor  ministers  stood  aghast  at  the  fearfUl 
whirlwind  of  passion  and  insanitjr,  which  was  apparently  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  but  which  their  skill  was  insufficient  to  allay.' 
The  duration  of  this  epidemic  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  most 
of  those  in  Europe.  In  a  little  more  than  a  twelve-month,  it  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  degenerated 
into  those  licentious  and  disgraceful  practices  which  had  marked 
previous  epidemics.  Indeed,  in  many  instances,  this  very  fren^ 
was,  with  the  rough  pioneer,  the  beginning  of  a  better  life.  It 
was  to  the  scenes  enacted  at  this  time,  we  believe,  that  the  epithet 
^  Jerks '  was  first  applied. 

Some  sixteen  years  smce,  an  epidemic  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
made  its  appearance  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.  The  provinces  of 
Kalmar,  Wexio,  and  Jdn  Koppin,  in  Southern  Sweden,  comprise 
some  of  the  poorest  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  requires  even  in  the 
most  favorable  season,  severe  toil,  to  yield  to  the  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  they  are  apparently  con 
tented,  and  in  intelligence  and  deep  religious  feeling,  surpass  most 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kmgdom.  It  was  here  that  the 
convulsive  affection  popularly  known  as  the  Preaching  Epidemic 
commenced.  Its  first  symptoms  were  heaviness  in  the  head,  heat 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  pricking  sensation  in  the  extremities, 
convulsions  and  quakings,  and  then  followed  in  many,  though  not 
in  all  cases,  a  condition  of  trance,  in  which  the  body  was  insensible 
to  outward  impressions,  the  loudest  noise  not  disturbing  them,  and 
needles  and  pins  producing  no  sensation  when  thrust  into  the  body. 
In  this  trance  condition,  the  mind  seemed  unusually  active ;  many  of 
those  affected,  would  preach  with  great  power  and  eloquence, 
using  language  such  as  they  could  not  command  in  their  ordinary 
conditions ;  others  would  converse  with  great  clearness  and  force, 
and  some,  it  is  said,  would  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had 
no  knowledge  in  the  normal  state.  The  preaching,  though  occa- 
sionally incoherent,  was  generally  correct  m  doctrinal  sentiment ; 
and  when  hortatory,  was  addressed  to  the  reformation  of  the  lives 
of  the  hearers,  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
showy  and  costly  clothing,  and  the  necessity  of  purity  of  life,  and 
preparation  for  fiie  future  world. 

According  to  Dr.  Souden,  it  originated  with  a  girl  of  sixteen 
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who  had  for  some  time  manifested  the  symptoms  of  chorea,  which 
finally  developed  itself  as  a  religious  mania,  and  was  propagated 
by  the  contagion  of  sympathy  to  other  girls  at  first,  siibsequently 
to  older  women,  and  finally  to  mf  n  of  nervous  temperament,  ft 
eventually  reached  the  Lapps,  and  among  that  singular  people, 
in  whom  the  nervous  element  has  alwavs  predominated,  and 
who  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  old  Scandinavian  superstitions,  it 
spread  like  fire  on  the  prairies.  The  scenes  of  the  American  epi- 
demic were  reenacted,  and  the  wildest  rant,  and  the  most  incoher- 
ent expressions,  were  received  as  direct  revelations  from  God. 
Clergymen  and  physicians  who  attempted  to  check  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  demonstrations,  were  often  treated  with  great  se- 
verity and  violence.  It  is  creditable  to  the  Lapps  and  Swedes, 
that  amid  all  this  excitement,  no  serious  error  or  immoral  doctrine 
found  a  footing,  and  that  after  the  subsidence  of  the  epidemic,  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  affected  by  it,  were  rather  benefited 
than  injured. 

In  1822,  a  young  Scotch  minister,  named  Edward  Irving,  came 
to  London,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel  in 
that  city.  He  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  eloq[uence, 
quaintness,  and  eccentricity,  which  his  sermons  and  publications 
soon  increased.  For  some  years,  his  chapel  was  ^eatfy  thronged 
by  men  of  all  ranks.  The  ardor  of  his  imagination,  and  the  na- 
turally eccentric  turn  of  his  mind,  led  him  to  imbibe  readily  the 
mysticism  of  Coleridge,  and  eventually  to  plunge  into  the  wildest 
absurdities.  He  pulSidy  announced  his  belief  in  spiritual  uttei^ 
ances,  and  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues,  and  speedily  a 
jargon  worse  than  that  of  Babel  was  heard  at  his  services.  These 
spiritual  utterances  were  accompanied  by  convulsions,  trance,  con- 
tortions of  feature,  and  other  evidences,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
'  power '  of  God.  Worn  out  with  the  fearful  excitement  which 
ensued,  and  his  sensitive  temperament  goaded  by  the  obloquy 
which  his  course  had  aroused,  Mr.  Irving's  fine  constitution  gave 
way,  and  he  died  in  1833,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one.  Since 
his  death,  his  followers  have  avoided  any  public  manifestation 
of  the  '  utterances,'  though  it  is  alleged  that  they  still  hold  to  the 
doctrine. 

The  early  exercises  of  the  Mormons  and  of  the  Millerites  were 
characterized  to  some  extent  by  similar  excitements.  In  the  case 
of  the  former,  they  have  degenerated  into  a  system  which  palliates 
or  justifies  every  crime  by  a  professed  revelation  from  God  :  in 
the  latter,  they  have  long  since  ceased ;  and  the  'Advent  congre- 
gations,' as  they  are  called,  are  inferior  to  no  others  in  propriety  or 
decorum. 

The  so-called  spiritual  excitement  has  developed  many  of  the 
same  symptoms  within  a  few  years  past,  and  though  in  most  cases 
it  was  the  tables  rather  than  the  people  which  danced  and  whirled, 
yet  there  have  also  been  instances  wnere  the  *  spirits '  have  caused 
the  mediums  to  play  most  fantastic  tricks. 

Should  any  ask,  What  is  the  power  which  has,  for  three  thousand 
years,  thus  singularly  influenced  human  action,  we  must  frankly 
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confess  our  ignorance.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  it, 
by  talking  learnedly  of  mesmerism,  animal-magnetism,  the  odylic 
force,  or  the  visitation  of  the  souls  of  the  departed.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  observer  to  collate  and  carefully  arrange  facts ;  the 
theorist  must  make  such  use  of  them  as  he  pleases. 

If,  however,  our  readers  have  carefully  followed  our  narrative, 
they  will  find,  we  think,  the  following  facts  established :  The  *  Jerks ' 
have  always  supervened  upon  seasons  of  great  excitement,  and 
most  frequently  upon  famine,  pestilence,  or  severe  bodily  priva- 
tion :  thus,  the  Bacchantic  fury  was  said  to  have  followed  a  famine ; 
the  Dance  of  St.  John,  the  Black  Death ;  witchcraft  in  Europe,  the 
misery  and  ruin  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  war,  famine,  and  pestilence 
that  followed  in  their  train ;  in  America,  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  King  Philip's  war;  the  Jerks  of  1802,  the  excitement  of 
long  and  deadly  Indian  warfare,  and  the  miseries  of  pioneer  life ; 
the  Preaching  Epidemic  of  Sweden,  the  famine  resulting  from  an 
insufficient  crop,  when  a  full  one  hardly  supplied  the  households 
of  the  peasants  with  the  coarse  black-bread  of  the  country. 

These  epidemics  have  subsided  most  quickly  when  let  alone,  and 
neither  encouraged  or  opposed.  Violent  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion have  uniformly  increased  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  number  of  the  sufferers. 

The  constancy  of  these  features  in  the  various  convulsive  epi- 
demics of  so  many  centuries,  betokens  a  common  origin  for  them 
all ;  and  they  may  serve  as  data,  from  which  he  who  shall  hereafter 
be  gifted  to  penetrate  the  adyta  of  that  temple  may  draw  some 
conclusions  concerning  the  powers  of  the  wondrous  spirit  that  in- 
habits it ;  and  thus  lift  the  mysterious  veil,  which,  like  that  of  Isis, 
no  man  has  hitherto  raised. 

Meantime,  the  meagreness  of  our  knowledge  of  our  immortal 
nature,  should  humble  us.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  its  lofty  as- 
pirings, the  universe  of  God  is  its  only  limit  in  space,  and  that  vast 
eternity,  which  comprises  alike  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
its  only  bound  in  duration  ;  but  of  its  works  and  ways,  its  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies,  the  speed  of  its  communications  with  kindred 
spirits  —  compared  with  which,  the  electric  current  is  motionless, 
and  the  swift  flash  of  light  but  the  movement  of  a  snail ;  of  the 
lofty,  soul-inspiring,  GoD-like  eloquence  which  sometimes  startles 
us,  when  and  where  it  was  least  expected ;  of  all  the  emotions  of 
that  spirit,  indeed,  under  the  excitement  of  insanity ;  the  madden- 
ing temptation  to  crime,  or  the  benumbing  apathy  of  despair ;  how 
little  do  we  yet  know !  Yet,  if  not  in  our  time  shall  come  the 
prophet  and  seer,  whose  clearer  vision  shall  reveal  to  us  much  of 
the  unknown,  we  may  rest  content  in  this :  that  when  undressed 
from  our  robes  of  flesh,  amid  the  light  and  glory  of  the  heavenly 
world,  with  every  sense  quickened,  expanded,  and  glorified,  the 
mysterious  shall  become  the  revealed,  the  now  unknown  shall  be- 
come patent  to  our  vision,  and  every  nerve  shall  thrill  with  that 
rapture  which  only  beatified  intelligences  could  sustain  and  enjoy. 
Then,  indeed,  diall  we  ^  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are 
known.' 
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BONG       OF       TB£       WOODS 

Hare  to  the  hantaman^a  horn, 

And  hark  to  the  baying  hound ! 
For  the  noble  stag  is  up  in  haste, 

And  the  iroods  with  the  noise  resound. 

Here  on  the  cold,  dear  lake. 

In  our  airy  bark  canoe, 
Where  the  boughs  of  the  island  over  us  sway. 

We  watch  where  the  bugle  blew. 

The  lake  shines  clear  and  cold. 

And  clear  and  cold  is  the  sky ; 
And  the  dreary  funes  on  the  mountain  shake 

With  a  light  wind  paSsmg  by. 

Soft  are  the  morning  clouds. 

And  bathed  in  the  sunny  flood, 
Soft  are  the  echoes  from  the  vale. 

And  faint  the  horn  in  the  wood. 

Far  on  the  distant  lake. 

Wails  the  deserted  loon, 
Far  through  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 

We  catch  the  buglers  tune. 

The  music  of  the  pack 

Grows  mellow  on  the  ear, 
Till  borne  away  on  a  western  wind. 

The  cry  no  more  we  hear. 

Still  is  the  sparkling  lake, 

Still  Is  the  forest  green, 
*T  is  as  loyely  a  mom  with  its  spotless  sky 

As  huntsman  ever  has  seen. 

Is  that  the  sound  of  the  horn. 

Or  is  it  the  cry  of  the  loon, 
Or  is  it  the  wail  of  the  distant  dogs, 

Who  have  lost  the  slot  so  soon  ? 

I  fear  me  the  chase  is  up ; 

For  all  is  as  still  as  before, 
Save  the  call  of  yonder  gabbling  ducks 

Which  are  making  for  the  shore. 

Yet  hark  I  I  hear  the  cry 

Of  the  pock,  as  it  sinks  and  swells : 

In  vale,  up  mount,  along  the  glen. 
And  now  on  the  ear  it  dwells  I 

Ay^  hark  once  more  to  the  hounds, 

To  their  glad  tumultuous  din ; 
They  are  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  stag : 

Hurrah  I  the  stag  leaps  in ! 
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Now,  merry  men,  ply  your  oars  I 

Now,  huntsman,  wind  your  horn ! 
Wo  '11  paddle  our  way  in  our  light  canoe 

Toward  where  the  chase  is  borne. 

Merrily  sounds  the  horn. 

And  the  dogs  come  crowding  in ; 
And  the  shout  of  the  huntsman  wakes  the  woods 

Where  the  gallant  stag  has  been. 

Into  the  boat  with  the  stag  t 

And  in  with  the  clamorous  hounds ! 
Cheerily  wind  the  bugle  horn, 

For  the  stag  no  longer  bounds ! 


OUT       OF       HIS       HEAD. 

The  following  very  carious  manuscript  was  fonhd  in  the  room 
of  a  late  inmate  of  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum.  As  this 
paper,  with  several  others  which  he  left  behind  him,  cannot  be  for- 
warded to  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  (he  having  left  '  this  bank 
and  shoal  of  Time,')  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  which 

Mr. gave  us,  when  he  placed  the  mss.  at  our  disposal.    In 

printing  this  most  extraordinary  piece  of  auto^biography,  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  —  in  justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead  —  to 
substitute  fictitious  names  for  those  used  by  the  author. 


Thb  thought  that  I  shall  be  insane  some  day ;  that  I  shall  be 
taken  from  the  restless  world  outside,  to  some  quiet  inner  retreat 
where  I  can  complete  my  Moon-Anparatua,  and  die,  with  folded 
hands,  like  a  man  who  has  fulfilled  his  mission ;  the  thought  of 
this,  my  probable  destiny,  is  rather  pleasant  to  me  ttian  otherwise. 
I  say  probable  destiny,  because  insanity  has  been  handed  down  in 
our  family  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the  old  silver  bowl 
in  which  Miles  Standish  brewed  many  a  punch  in  the  olden  time. 
I  think  this  punch  somehow  got  into  the  heads  of  our  fitmily,  and 
put  us  out.  At  all  events,  I  am  to  be  insane.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  that. 

But  not  yet. 

The  vague  disease  has  not  es^ten  into  my  brain :  I  am  reasonable 
and  common-place.  This  house,  in  which  I  pass  my  time,  is  not  a 
place  for  idiots ;  this  window  is  substantially  barred,  I  admit ;  but 
that  is  to  keep  mad  people  out,  and  sane  creatures  in.  What  lu- 
natics I  see  firom  this  same  window  I  —  princes,  and  beggars,  and 
pret^  queans  going  up  and  down  the  street  —  but  mad,  all  I  Am 
I  to  become  mellow  in  the  head,  like  them ! 

Ay :  but  not  yet. 
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The  man  who  brings  me  food  three  times  a  day  ia  not  my 
keeper.  The  gentle,  cheerful  gentlemen  with  whom  I  talk  in  our 
high* walled  garden,  are  not  monomaniacs :  they  are  glorious  poets 
and  philosophers,  who  dream  with  me 

'  Or  what  the  world  shall  be 
When  the  years  hare  died  away.' 

But  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  sicken  in  the  mind,  and  dweU 
with  the  shadows  of  men  who  might  have  shot  theories  at  the  moon, 
or  written  epics  with  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  I  shall  be  a  shape  of 
air — a  five  feet  and  seven  inches  of  darkness !  And  who  will  miss 
me  out  of  this  great  world  of  creeping  things  ?    Not  a  soul  I 

Did  I  say  that  ? 

Ah  I  but  will  not  the  white  Lily  in  New-England  remember 
me?  Will  not  a  pane  of  sorrow  shoot  through  her  scented 
heart :  will  not  all  the  delicate  fibres  and  veins  quiver  with  agony 
when  they  tell  her  this  ? 

Rain,  and  Dew,  and  Sunshine,  kiss  the  white  Lily  for  me,  the 
whole  summer  long  I 

Who  is  this  strange  Lily,  that  shall  think  of  Paul  King  when 
all  the  world  forgets  him  ?  I  cannot  (]^tdte  guess.  She  is  a  mys- 
tery even  to  me.  First,  she  was  a  girl  with  large  melancholy 
eyes,  and  a  sensitive  mouth  that  seemed  to  say  sweet  things  when 
she  was  silent.  I  have  seen  a  Madonna  somewhere  that  resembled 
her,  only  the  picture  had  not  half  her  holiness.  How  the  change 
took  })lace,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  remember  that  she  ^rew  white, 
all  white,  from  the  dainty  bend  of  her  feet  to  the  supen>  blackness 
of  her  hair.  She  became  less  woman  than  Lily.  She  %/oas  a 
lily  —  tremulous,  translucent,  floating  here  and  there  on  the  cool 
pond,  moored  by  the  gold-fish  with  a  slender  emerald  cord.  I  am 
perplexed.  My  thoughts  get  tangled  when  I  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  metempsychosis. 

Somewhere  in  New-England — but  just  where,  I  cannot  well 
make  out  —  I  first  met  Jean  Roylston.  I  had  hired  a  cottage  in 
a  green  leafy  spot,  to  pass  the  August  in  —  a  picturesque  place 
for  a  mid-summer's  dream.  From  the  porch  I  could  see  the  beach, 
a  mile  of^  stretching  along  the  coast  like  a  huge  white^potted 
serpent :  at  the  back  of  the  house  were  a  hundred  acres  of  wood- 
land, moistened  and  perfumed  here  and  there  by  transparent 
ponds  filled  with  marvellous  white  lilies.  On  the  right,  a  ruined 
fort  —  one  of  those  grassy  relics  of  the  Revolution  —  looked  to- 
ward the  sea ;  and  on  the  left,  the  embrowned  roofs  and  red  chim- 
neys of  the  town  peeped  quaintly  through  the  interlaced  branches 
of  oaks  and  chestnut-trees«  The  landscape  was  a  strange  blend- 
ing of  the  real  and  the  vague :  the  old  desolate  fort,  staring  with 
a  stunned  look  through  ram  and  sun-shine,  the  solemn  forest,  the 
noisy,  busy  town,  the  doubtful  shapes  of  heaven  and  sea  I 

With  a  book  or  a  fishing-rod,  I  passed  my  days  in  the  quiet 
woods ;  but  at  night  I  would  wander  along  the  beach,  watcning 
the  mysterious  bits  of  light  which  bobbed  up  and  down  in  the 
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distance,  and  the  little  ghost-like  sails  that  glimmered  for  a  second, 
and  disappeared ;  but  more  than  all,  I  watched  the  broken  image 
of  the  moon  on  the  waters :  that  delighted  me  like  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine. It  filled  me  with  dreams ;  it  led  me  into  a  region  of  new 
thought ;  and  here  I  first  conceived  the  project  of  my  Moon- Ap- 
paratus, which,  when  completed,  will  annex  another  world  to  Art, 
and  dissolve  the  musty  theories  with  which  science  has  deluded 
man  for  the  past  five  thousand  years.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

I  haunted  the  beach,  imtil  even  the  shy  sea-gulls  ceased  to  care 
for  my  presence.  They  would  dart  fearlessly  around  my  head, 
whUe  I  lay  on  the  rocks,  firom  twilight  to  sun-rise,  shaping  the  vast 
thought  which  had  grown  up  within  me. 

One  evening  while  thus  occupied,  I  was  roused  from  my  medi- 
tations by  a  quick  cry  of  vexation.  I  was  Iving  in  the  bottom 
of  a  stranded  wherry  which  lay  rotting,  halfrway  up  the  beach : 
by  raising  myself  on  one  elbow,  1  brought  my  eyes  on  a  level  with 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat.    And  this  is  what  I  saw : 

An  angel,  or  a  beautiful  girl,  which  is  much  the  same  thing, 
stood  on  the  beach  some  sixtjr  feet  from  me,  pouting  most  deU- 
ciously  at  a  little  gipsy  hat  which  the  impudent  wind  had  stolen 
from  the  black  folds  of  her  hair,  and  gently  dropped  into  the 
water  just  out  of  her  fairyship's  reach.  What  will  she  do? 
thought  I ;  and  I  watched  her.  Glancing  hastily  up  and  down 
the  beach,  she  stooped  down  and  unfii^tened  her  bronze  gaiters, 
and,  lifting  her  white  drapery,  unhesitatingly  waded  out  to  the 
^  flat.'  She  had  scarcely  regained  the  shore,  when  a  voice  from 
the  road  back  of  the  beach,  called  out :  '  Jean !  Jean  1 ' 

'  Coming  I '  cried  the  girl  with  a  rich  merry  voice. 

She  looked  up,  and  our  eyes  met.  A  delicate  tinge  of  sea-shell 
pink  overspread  her  neck  and  face. 

*  I  was  coming  to  your  assistance,'  I  said,  touching  my  panama, 
and  growing  very  red  and  awkward  under  her  large  brown  eyes ; 
*  but  your  own  still  rendered  mine  unnecessary.' 

*  You  saw  me,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes :  I  was  sitting  in  the  boat.' 

*  Indeed ! ' 

And  with  just  the  slightest  curl  of  her  lip  —  ah  I  what  a  scorn- 
ful little  mouth  it  was,  to  be  sure ! — she  looked  me  full  in  the 
face. 

*  You  were  not  gallant.  Sir,  to  let  me  wet  my  feet.' 

*  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  I  could  give  an  excuse.' 

She  bit  her  lips;  for  she  knew  I  was  thinking  of  her  faultless 
white  feet. 

*  There 's  not  a  fisher-boy  on  the  coast  but  would  drown  him- 
self with  shame,  if  he  had  seen  me,  and  not  helped  me  in  such  a 
predicament.' 

*ShaU  I  drown  myself?' 

'  Oh !  if  you  please.' 

'  And  you  would  n't  care  ? ' 

'  No :  only  it 's  been  raining,  and  you  would  get  very  wet ! ' 
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•  People  nsuallj  do,  when  they  drown  I »  said  I. 

And  in  the  midst  of  onr  laugh  at  this  absnrdity,  the  voice 
which  did  not  seem  to  have  anybody  attached  to  it,  again  called: 
*Jean!  Jean  I' 

And  Jean  drew  the  straw  flat  over  her  enchanting  eyes,  and 
swept  by  me  like  a  qneen,  and 

*'  When  she  had  paased,  it  eeemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquiaite  mnsic* 


I  WATCHED  her  agile,  fairy-like  form,  till  it  was  lost  among  the 
leaves.    I  had  known  her  five  minutes,  and  I  sighed  I 

Would  she  come  again  ?  Would  she  give  me  her  eyes  to  look 
upon,  and  her  lips  —  not  to  touch  —  but  to  listen  to  ? 

And  then  the  moon  grew  out  of  a  murk  cloud,  just  as  a  flower 
breaks  through  the  rich  earth,  and  a  million  little  blossoms  trembled 
in  the  heavens.  The  landscape  seemed  carved  out  of  marble,  it  was 
so  white,  and  quiet,  and  grand,  under  the  moon  I  And  I  took 
this  sudden  fall  of  light  for  a  good  omen.  I  went  home  with  joy 
in  my  heart,  as  if  I  had  found  a  great  nugget  of  gold,  shaped  cen- 
turies ago,  for  me. 

Would  she  come  ?  Many  a  night  I  strolled  by  the  sea-side,  or 
sat  on  the  old  boat,  waiting  for  her.  But  she  did  not  come. 
Was  she  a  sea-lady  or  a  wood-nymph  ?  Then  I  went  whole  days 
in  the  woods,  searching  for  her.  I  began  to  think  that  that  happy 
night  was  a  dream — that  the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  the  coy  white 
feet  were  only  so  many  tricks  of  sick  fancy. 

But  at  last  —  all  sweet  things  happen  at  last  —  she  came:  not 
alone,  as  I  could  have  wished,  but,  like  ^  fair  Inez,'  with  a 
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Who  rode  bo  gayly  by  her  side, 
And  whispered  her  so  near.' 

*  It  was  not  a  dream,  then,'  I  said.  '  What  matters  it,  if  she 
does  canter  by  my  cottage  so  gayly,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left  ?  —  ah  I  but  she  does,  though  I  she  fixes  those  dan- 
gerous brown  eyes  on  me.    I  can  but  touch  my  hat.' 

So  Jean  rode  by ;  and  what  could  I  do  that  night  but  dream 
of  her? 

*  As  she  fled  fast  through  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  played, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid : 
She  looked  so  lovely,  as  she  swayed 
The  rein  with  dainty  fingei^tipe, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bUss, 
And  all  his  worldly  wealth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips.* 

I  can  shut  my  eyes,  and  see  her  dashing  around  Willow  Curve 
on  the  little  black  mare.  A  picture,  I  take  it,  for  memory  to  press 
in  her  thumbed  and  dog's-eared  volume.  I  dream  of  her  thus — rid- 
ing away  from  me  I    But  something  too  much  of  this. 
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Here  commences  the  mystery  of  my  life.  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  we  met  again  — not  once,  but  a  hundred  times.  My  re- 
collection of  that  third  meeting  is  so  misty  and  vague,  that  I  can 
only  say,  we  met.    It  was  by  that  old  ooat,  in  the  moon-light, 

ihow  I  mix  up  the  moon  with  every  thing  I )  that  heaven  &:st 
awned  upon  me.  Day  after  day,  and  often  in  the  fine  August 
evenings,  Jean  stole  from  the  neighboring  town  to  sit  with  me. 

How  the  days  went  by !  It  was  October.  I  had  told  my  love 
to  her,  and  we  were  lovers.  Was  there  ever  such  a  pair  I  Of 
Jean  Roylston  I  knew  nothing,  save  that  her  mother  was  dead, 
and  that  her  father,  a  retired  sea-captain,  lived  in  a  modest  cottage 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  —  «jean  and  an  antiquated  maid- 
servant forming  his  entire  household.  There  was  a  brother,  in- 
deed, but  he  was  at  college.  Jean's  knowledge  of  my  personal 
history  was  equally  limited,  and  hardly  as  satisractorv.  Whether 
I  ever  was  born  or  not,  has  long  been  a  vexed  question  with  my- 
self; and  finding  that  she  was  not  curious  on  the  subject,  I  never 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem.  I  have  no  remembrance  of 
childhood,  or  early  manhood,  or,  in  fiict,  of  any  thing  that  has  not 
happened  within  two  years.  I  only  know  that  I  have  an  allow- 
ance of  eight  or  nine  hundred  a  year,  which  I  draw  with  com- 
mendable punctuality  from  Messrs.  Patroclos  and  Company,  bank- 
ers ;  and  that 's  all  about  it.  It  was  very  kind  of  some  Dody  to 
leave  me  the  money.  I  will  do  the  good  thing  for  some  body  else, 
when  I  die  —  may  I  live  a  hundred  years,  though  1 

Heaven  fashions  superb  nights  in  October,  at  least  in  New- 
England.  And  on  the  superbest  night  ever  made  of  fire  and 
ebony,  I  sat  on  the  rocks,  with  my  head  in  Jean's  lap.  A  change 
had  come  over  Jean  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Ishe  asked  me 
such  curious  questions,  and  acted  so  strangely,  that  I  began  to  fear 
for  her  reason.  Her  laugh  turned  into  a  smile;  she  became 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  Sometimes  when  I  chanced  to  be 
speakinff  rapidly  she  would  take  my  face  gently  between  her  hands 
and,  looking  earnestly  into  nay  eyes,  say : '  Poor  Paul  1 '  Now  I 
did  not  understand  this  at  all.  Twice  that  night  on  the  rocks  she 
had  so  interrupted  me. 

^  Jean,'  I  said,  taking  her  hands,  '  you  are  concealing  something 
from  me  that  troubles  you.     What  is  it  ? ' 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  be  framing  an  answer,  and  then 
she  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  rode 
by  my  cottage,  months  before  ?  Did  I  remember  him !  Did  not 
that  same  cavalier  make  me  as  jealous  as  Othello  I  Did  he  not 
kill  my  sleep  for  a  week  I     I  rather  think  I  did  remember  him  I 

'  Well,'  said  Jean  slowly,  *  he  is  an  old  friend  of  our  family,  es- 
pecially of  my  father,  who  has  long  wished  that  —  that ^' 

'That  what,  Jean?' 

'  That  I  should  marry  him.  Even  in  my  school-girl  days  this 
marriage  was  spoken  of  as  an  assured  affair.  I  grew  to  look  upon 
it  as  part  of  my  fate.  I  could  never  have  thought  of  it  seriously, 
or  I  snould  have  protested  years  and  years  ago.    If  I  had  never 
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seen  you,  Paul,  it  might  have  been.  But  now  I  Paul,'  and  her 
fingers  sunk  into  my  arm, '  they  have  set  the  day  for  this  hateful 
wedding ! » 

'  But  it  cannot,  it  shall  not  be  I    Do  yon  not  love  me,  Jean  ? ' 

She  only  bent  down  and  put  her  arms  about  me.  That  was  an- 
swer enough.  Sometimes  an  answer  is  too  full  of  meaning  for 
words.    Did  she  love  me  ? 

'  You  shall  be  my  wife,  Jean — to-morrow ! ' 

^  No,  no,  no ! '  said  Jean  in  a  breath.  And  I  felt  that  she  shrunk 
from  me. 

*  No,  no,  no  ? '  I  repeated  to  myself.  *  How  strange  I »  Then 
the  three  quick  negatives  flew  out  of  my  mind,  and,  oddly  enough, 
I  commenced  a  mental  construction  of  my  Moon-Apparatus,  forget- 
ful of  Jean  and  our  narrow  world  of  sorrows.  'The  powerftd 
lenses,'  said  I  aloud,  '  shall  draw  the  rays  of  the  moon  in  the  iron 
cylinder :  the  action  of  the  chemicals  shall  congeal  these  minute 
particles  of  light — they  will  become  clay,  then  adamant  1  And 
this  lapideous  substance — more  precious  than  diamonds — I  shall 
sell  to  skilful  workers  in  jewels  who  will  cut  it  into  finger-rings, 
and  popes'  heads,  and  fimtastic  charms !  And  I  alone  sh^  possess 
the  wonderful  secret  I    I,  of  all  the  world ! ' 

*  O  God  1  •  I  heard  Jean  cry, '  is  it  so  I  is  it  so  I  I  have  waited, 
and  hoped,  and  suffered.  Paul,  Paul,  look  at  me,  love,  take  me  in 
your  arms,  and  kiss  me  I  Poor,  poor  Paul  1  Look  at  me  long. 
Never  any  more  I    O  God  I  that  I  should  love  a ' 

And  Jean  tore  herself  firom  my  arms,  and,  despite  my  cries,  fled 
from  me. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  saw  her,  as  I  have  seen  her  a  thousand 
times  since,  riding  madly  away  on  the  little  coal-black  mare  ! 


Stunxkd  and  amazed  by  Jean's  sudden  passion,  lost  in  wonder 
at  her  tears  and  the  mental  suffering  under  which  she  evidently 
labored,  I  walked  slowly  home,  but  not  to  sleep  and  dream  quiet 
dreams,  as  had  been  my  wont.  If  I  had  known  that  I  should  never 
fold  her  in  my  arms  agahi,  never  feel  her  breath  on  my  cheeks, 
never  hear  her  speak ;  u  I  had  known  this,  I  should  have  died  that 
night,  out  there  on  the  desolate  sea-shore !  It  is  well  for  us,  flesh- 
and-bones,  that  Fate  kee^s  our  destiny  under  lock  and  key,  deal- 
ing it  out  to  us  bit  by  bit,  while  we,  like  so  many  Oliver  Twists, 
are  asking  for  more.  Fools !  let  us  be  content,  if  we  can,  with 
what  we  get.  We  know  when  we  were  bom,  but  we  cannot 
guess  where  our  graves  will  be.  It  is  better  so.  Suppose  a  man, 
verging  on  the  prime  of  life,  should  meet  his  full-grown  Biography 
walking  about  ?  He  would  be  awfully  anxious  to  shuffle  off"  this 
mortal  coil,  and  have  done  with  it  I 

As  I  walked  home  that  night,  the  air  was  charged  with  electri- 
city ;  quick  spears  of  lightning  flashed  from  murky  clouds  in  the 
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far  east,  and  though  the  stars  shone  with  unnatural  brilliancy,  large 
drops  of  rain  came  pattering  down  before  I  reached  the  door  of 
my  cottage.  On  passing  through  the  grape-arbor  which  led  to  the 
porch,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  voices  and  see  lights  in  my  usually 
quiet  and  dismal  abode.  I  stood  on  tip-toe  and  looked  in  at  the 
\nndow.  The  little  room  was  filled  with  strange  beings  —  people 
who  seemed  as  if  they  had  once  known  me,  but  would  know  me 
no  more  I 

As  I  stept  into  the  house,  these  people  rose  silently  from  their 
chairs,  one  by  one,  and  passed  out.  Who  can  they  be  ?  thought 
I,  looking  after  the  vanishing  throng,  bewildered.  Suddenly  I  felt 
a  void  in  my  heart,  and  I  recognized  them  as  they  seemed  to  melt 
into  and  become  a  part  of  the  ni^ht.  There  was  Hope,  sorrowful 
enough,  leading  the  little  blind-boy  Love ;  there  were  Peace  and 
Youth,  going  away  from  me  forever !  Come  back,  ye  unprized 
friends !  stay  with  me  yet  a  little  longer,  ye  pleasant  phantoms  of 
long  ago !  But  they  heard  me  not,  and  passed  on.  I  turned  back 
to  my  room  to  weep,  and  lo !  a  host  of  spectres  greeted  me.  But 
ah !  they  went  not  at  my  coming !  There,  in  my  chairs,  waiting 
for  me,  were  Pain,  and  Calamity,  and  Sickness,  and  Age,  and 
Thought  —  the  worst  fiend  of  all  I  I  pressed  my  hands  on  my 
temples,  and  —  I  know  not  what  happened. 

I  must  have  been  sick  many  months,  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  world  about  me,  there  was  something  in  the  singing  of  the 
birds  and  the  newness  of  the  foliage  which  brushed  against  the 
window,  that  told  of  spring,  I  lay  in  bed  in  my  own  chamber, 
and  an  old  woman  was  driving  the  flies  out  the  room  with  her 
apron.  . 

*  Is  it  May  ? '  I  asked  fidntly. 

The  old  beldam  came  to  the  bed-side  and  looked  at  me. 

*  No :  it  is  June.    Go  to  sleep.' 

Go  to  sleep  I  As  if  I  had  not  had  sleep  enough.  Here  was  a 
mystery.  I  come  home  one  fine  October  night  from  a  walk  with 
Jean  on  the  beach :  I  find  shadowy  people  making  themselves  at 
ease  in  my  parlor :  I  fall  over  something :  I  open  my  eyes,  and  it 
is  June!  the  flowers  growing,  the  robins  smging,  and  an  old 
woman  killing  the  flies !  I  ask  the  time  of  year,  and  am  told  to  go 
to  sleep !     What  would  happen  next  ? 

When  the  doctor  came  he  put  a  little  sense  on  the  fiice  of  things. 
I  had,  he  said,  been  taken  suddenly  ill  in  my  parlor,  where  I  was 
found  the  next  morning  by  the  woman  who  overlooked,  and  some- 
times looked  completely  over,  the  welfere  of  my  menage*  I  had 
been  long  and  dangerously  sick — 'out  of  my  head,'  as  he  ex- 
pressed it — but  was  doing  well  now,  and  would  soon  be  a  new 
man. 

A  new  man  I  ay,  to  be  some  body  else  were  indeed  a  comfort  I 

Graduallv  the  remembrance  of  aU  that  had  taken  place  dawned 
on  my  confused  mind.  I  determined  to  ask  no  questions,  but  to 
get  well  as  speedily  as  possible.  Patience,  patience,  I  could  only 
he  and  think  of  Jean.    Time  went  by  slowly.    At  length  the  doc- 
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tor  promised  me  one  Saturday  that  I  should  walk  out  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  if  the  weather  was  balmy. 

Heavens  I  what  a  day  it  was.  A  thousand  birds,  crimson  and 
blue,  and  yellow,  floated  on  the  air  like  wild-flowers  with  wings. 
Merry  little  brooks  leaped  through  out-of-the-way  places.  Tie 
winds,  scented  with  sweet-brier,  just  stirred  the  heavy,  velvet 
leaves,  and  God's  benison  came  down  in  the  sun-shine.  To  step 
into  such  a  day  from  a  sick-room ! 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  arbor  several  times,  for  the  old  nurse 
was  watchmg  me ;  but  my  heart  and  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
town.  I  could  just  see  the  red  chimney  of  Jean's  house  above 
the  tree-tops,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  I  I  opened  the  gaiv 
den-gate  noiselessly,  and  stood  in  the  open  road.  The  wayside 
grass  hardly  bent  under  my  light  step.  I  seemed  to  walk  on  air. 
Now  and  then  I  paused  to  catch  the  few  soft-warbled  notes  of  an 
oriole :  once  I  stopped  at  a  brook  to  taste  its  silver,  and  once  a 
rainbow-colored  butterfly  was  near  tempting  me  into  a  chase. 

In  the  belfry  of  the  rain-beaten  church  at  G ,  is  a  set  of 

chiming-bells.  Particularly  sweet  and  sad  are  these  chimes.  On 
a  still  sunny  morning  they  preach  melodious  little  sermons,  and 
sing  airy  little  hymns,  all  by  themselves,  up  in  the  old  belfry. 
You  should  hear  them  once  1 

Just  as  I  placed  my  foot  on  the  bridge,  they  began  their  matins. 

*  The  air  broke  Into  a  mist  with  bells.' 

I  could  but  stand  and  listen.  Now  they  would  die  away  in  softest 
whispers;  then  they  would  come  again  louder,  and  louder,  and 
louder,  and  then  such  a  tintinnabulation !  You  would  have  thought 
that  all  the  dainty  bells  in  fairydom  had  gone  mad  with  music. 
Suddenly  they  ceased,  and  the  charmed  air  was  startled  and 
pained  by  the  solemn  noise  of  the  great  beU.  It  was  tolling ! 
They  were  burying  some  one  from  the  church.  As  I  looked  into 
the  cloudless  sky  and  felt  the  grateful  air  in  my  nostrils,  and  heard 
the  murmuiing  of  waters  about  me,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  Death 
were  in  the  world.  Something  in  the  mournful,  human  sound  of 
the  bell  shocked  me  strangely.  Nor  me  alone,  seemingly,  for  a 
white-haired  old  man  leading  a  child  by  the  hand,  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  and  listened. 

*  Do  you  know,*  said  I,  walking  to  his  side, '  do  you  know  for 
whom  the  bell  is  tolling  ? ' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  returned  the  old  man,  *  for  old  Mrs.  Truefeathem,  or 
Captain  Koylston's  child ;  they  both  were  to  be  buried  to-day.' 

'  Jean  Roylston,  did  you  say  I '  I  gasped.    '  Dead ! ' 

'  Ay ;  she  has  been  sick  nearly  a  year  now.' 

Dead,  Jean  dead !  O  God  !  how  the  sun-shine  of  that  morning 
was  blotted  out  in  a  moment.  I  staggered  against  the  wooden 
railing  of  the  bridge  for  support.  The  bright  green  eel-grass 
which  grew  about  the  tide-gate  turned  into  long  streamers  of 
crape ;  the  heavens  hung  down  in  black  folds ;  the  robins  wailed, 
like  accursed  spirits,  in  the  cherry-trees ;  and  then  that  dreadful  bell 
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with  its  deep,  melodions  moamfulness  —  ah!  ChhistI  how  it  did 
make  my  heart  ache ! 

*  Dead  ?  no,  old  man,  you  lie  to  me ! '  I  cried,  springing  at  his 
throat.  I  could  have  strangled  him  for  his  words — the  demon  of 
b.id  news !  But  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  Jean  Roylston — ay,  Jean 
Roylston  walking  at  the  further  end  of  the  bridge.  And  as  I 
looked,  she  turned  and  beckoned  me. 

I  loosened  my  hold  on  the  terrified  old  man,  and  hastened  after 
Jean.  She  walked  leisurely  down  the  little  hill,  and  took  the  road 
that  ran  by  the  cottage.  I  quickened  m^  foot-steps,  but  to  my 
utter  consternation  and  surprise,  I  soon  discovered  that  I  did  not 
gain  on  her  in  the  least. 

'  Jean !  Jean ! '  I  called,  *  wait  for  me.'  But  she  passed  on  with 
unaltered  ^ait ;  and  though  my  walk  had  now  changed  into  a  quick 
run,  the  distance  between  us  remained  the  same.  The  perspira- 
tion hung  in  great  cold  globules  on  my  forehead.  *  She  will  stop  at 
my  garden-gate,'  thought  L  But  no ;  the  doctor  was  standing 
there,  and  as  I  hurried  by  him,  he  bailed  me  with : 

'  WeU  I  where  now,  truant  ? ' 

'  I  »U  return  in  a  moment,'  was  my  hasty  reply ; '  I  wish  to  speak 
with  the  lady  who  just  passed.' 

*  Lady  ? '  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  me  anxiously.  *  Nobody 
has  passed  here  this  half-hour  —  no  lady,  surely.' 

*  What  I '  said  I,  halting  with  surprise,  '  did  not  that  lady,' 
pointing  to  Jean,  who  had  paused  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  '  did  not 
that  lady  just  pass  within  two  yards  of  you? ' 

^  I  see  no  one,'  said  the  doctor,  following  with  his  eyes  the  di- 
rection of  my  finger. 

It  had  been  my  opinion  for  some  time  that  the  doctor  was  de- 
ranged. This  was  conclusive.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  people  who 
are  slightly  out,  that  while  their  eyes,  turned  brainward,  conjure 
up  all  sorts  of  phantoms,  they  quite  as  frequently  fail  to  see  bodies 
which  really  exist  in  the  material  world.  The  poor  doctor's  dis- 
ease took  that  popular  turn. 

But  there  stood  Jean  waiting  for  me.  The  heavy  June  air  blew 
back  her  long  tresses,  and  I  observed  for  the  first  time  the  un- 
earthly pallor  of  her  face.  Is  it  Jean,  thought  I,  or  a  great  white 
flower  ? 

^  Jean,  dear  Jean ! '  and  I  stretched  out  my  arms,  approaching 
her. 

She  smiled  on  me  sadly,  and  turned  into  a  littlo  briery  wayside 
path  which  branched  off  from  the  main  road,  and  led  to  that  large 
tract  of  woodland  which  I  mentioned  in  describing  the  location  of 
my  cottage.  Her  pace  now  became  accelerated,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  her  in  sight.  On  the  verge 
of  the  forest  she  paused,  and  looked  at  me.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  heavenly  white  face,  those  large  melancholy  eyes,  that 
mournful,  hopeless  smile  ?  It  was  but  for  a  moment  she  stopped. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  approached  within  ten  yards  of  the  place 
where  she  was  standing.    Then  Jean  parted  the  thick  drapery  of 
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honeysuckle  vines  with  her  hands,  and  plunged  into  the  dense 
[  wood.     I  followed  her  with  all  speed,  for  a  horrid  thought  had 

'  flashed  across  my  brain.    I  coupled  Jean's  wild  look  with  the  still, 

deep  ponds  which  lay  in  the  shadows  of  that  vast  woodland. 

The  thought  gave  wings  to  my  feet. 

I  darted  after  her  madly,  tearing  my  fiice  and  hands  on  the 
tangled  vines  and  briers,  which  stretched  forth  a  million  ghostly 
arms  to  impede  my  progress.  Every  now  and  then,  through 
openings  in  the  leaves,  I  caught  glimpses  of  her  white  dress  float- 
ing away  from  me.  This  was  like  tjie  sight  of  blood  to  a  famished 
wolf.  I  dashed  on  with  redoubled  speed.  But  in  vain !  in  vain ! 
I  neither  gained  nor  lost  ground.  Wo  were  now  nearing  the 
largest  pond  in  the  world,  and  unless  Jean  should  change  her 
course,  that  would  prevent  farther  flight.  I  should  then  liave  her 
at  bay.  This  gave  me  hope,  and  I  leaned  against  a  tree  to  take 
breath.    She  also  stopped. 

The  piece  of  water  directly  before  us  lay,  as  it  were,  in  a  great 
green  bowl.  The  shore  on  each  side  sloped  to  the  silver  edges  of 
tiie  pond,  and  the  grass  grew  down  into  the  very  water.  A  line 
of  pme  and  maple  trees  shut  it  in  on  every  hand,  forming  a  vast 
ainphitheatre,  of  which  the  glassy  pond  was  the  centre. 

1  could  see  Jean  in  the  distance,  resting  on  a  boulder  of  granite. 
Now  was  my  time ;  but  at  the  first  step  a  dry  branch  snapped 
under  my  foot ;  the  sound  startled  my  &wn,  and  she  was  off  again. 
Wings  of  Time  I  how  she  flew.  At  the  Ime  of  trees  which  en- 
circled the  sheet  of  water  Jean  halted  irresolutely,  and  I  nearly 
came  up  with  her,  so  near,  indeed,  that  I  could  hear  the  quick, 
heavy  throbbing  of  her  heart.  I  would  have  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  but  '  Never  any  more,  Paul ! '  she  said,  *  never  any  more ! ' 
and  breaking  through  the  festoons  of  ivy,  she  ran  toward  the  pond. 
I  heard  a  splash,  not  as  loud  as  would  be  made  by  dropping  a 
pebble  in  the  water.    I  ran  half-way  down  the  slope, 

Jean  had  disappeared. 

Near  the  bank  a  little  circle  in  the  water  widened,  and  widened, 
and  broke  into  innumerable  other  circles,  which,  expanding  in 
their  turn,  were  lost  in  space.  A  single  silver  bubble  floated  over 
the  spot  where  the  first  circle  grew,  and  as  I  looked,  this  thing  of 
air  opened,  and  out  of  it  slowly  sprung  a  superb  white  Watkb 
Lily. 

There  was  no  use  to  look  for  Jean.    There  she  was ! 


Hebe  comes  that  dear,  good  man  with  my  dinner.  I  wonder 
who  he  is  ?  He  certainly  takes  a  great  interest  in  me.  I  will  do 
something  for  him  when  the  Moon-Apparatus  is  completed.  He 
deserves  it.  If  I  should  ever  get  out  of  my  head  — and  I  shall 
some  day,  I  know  —  I  should  like  to  have  just  such  a  quiet,  well- 
bred  fellow  for  my  keeper. 

But  not  yet,  not  yet ! 
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ID-SUMMBS. 

Tbe  hot  son  glares  npon  the  plain : 
The  grass  is  withered  up  and  sere : 
No  sweet  birds  singing  glad  my  ear, 

Alone  the  locust  shrieks  with  pain. 

The  cloTer  hangs  its  fragrant  head, 
Its  bloom  is  burnt  and  turned  to  brown ; 
In  airy  flight,  the  thistle-down 

Floats  up  from  off  its  prickly  bed. 

The  sun-shine  glitters  through  the  leaves, 
And  fills  with  light  the  shaded  aur; 
In  shimmering  heat  the  hills  lie  bare. 

Despoiled  of  all  their  golden  sheaves. 


TH£     ATLANTIC     TELEOBAPH.* 


*  Thiib  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
And  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

The  opening  lines  of  the  Agamemnon  of  -ffiachylas  present  tbe 
most  impressive  picture  ever  drawn  in  the  Greek  drama.  They 
represent  a  watchman  seated,  by  night,  on  the  palace-top  in  Argos, 

*  Fixed  as  a  dog  on  Aoam evnon*s  roof,* 

where  for  ten  patient  years  he  had  awaited  the  signal, 

*  Big  with  the  fate  of  Priam  and  of  Troy.* 

He  is  complying  that  for  so  long  a  time  the  d£ws  of  night  have 
fallen  on  bis  coach,  unvisited  by  dreams,  and  bemoans  the  discords 
in  the  ancient  and  royal  hoase  of  his  master,  when  lo !  on  the 
mountain-top  gleams  the  blazing  torch  whose  flame  announces 
the  fall  of  Troy.  Ida,  over-looldng  the  Trojan  pbun,  first  sent 
forth  the  streaming  light.  The  steep  of  Lemnos  received  the 
gleaming  splendor,  and  waved  its  fiery  tresses  over  the  sea  to 
Athos'  sacred  height,  whence,  from  mountain-top  to  mountain-top, 
the  concerted  signal  held  its  shining  way. 

But  the  civilized  world  has  just  been  startled  by  an  event  more 
wonderful  than  the  triumph  of  an  army  or  the  fail  of  a  kingdom. 
Representative  ships  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  on  the 

*  Ths  Stobt  or  THE  Tblieoxapb,  ahd  a  Histobt  of  Tn  Gkikit  Atlimtio  Gable.  Bj  OBAaLBt 
F.  Bums  and  Auovtrus  Matsbioc.  Pp.  906.  N«ir*T«rk:  Buno  ibd  Oablbtoii,  810  Broadway. 
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globe,  sborn  of  their  battle  array,  have  met  mid-wa^  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  hj  vigilance  and  good-foitune,  spanned  it  with  the  magic 
cord  which,  so  far  as  the  transmission  of  intelligence  is  concerned, 
almost  annihilates  time  and  space.  Overawed  hj  the  magnitude 
of  this  achievement,  which  unassisted  human  effort  could  never 
have  brought  about,  may  we  not  say  with  the  inspired  Hebrew 
bard,  ^  The  Lobd  reigneth.  Let  the  earth  rejoice :  let  the  multi- 
tude of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.  His  lightnings  enlighten  the 
world.  The  Lobd  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea' ? 

The  enthusiasm  now  manifested  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
plainly  indicates  that,  in  popular  estimation,  'of  all  the  marvellous 
achievements  of  modem  science,  the  electric  telegraph  is  trans- 
cendentally  the  greatest  and  most  serviceable  to  mankmd.  It  is  a 
perpetual  miracle,  which  no  familiarity  can  render  commonplace. 
This  character  it  derives  from  the  nature  of  the  agent  employed 
and  the  end  subserved.  For  what  is  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  most  spiritual  ever  possible  ?  Not  the  modification  or 
transportation  of  matter,  but  the  transmission  of  thought.  To 
effect  this,  an  agent  is  employed  so  subtle  in  its  nature,  that  it  may 
more  properly  be  called  a  spiritual  than  a  material  force.  The 
mighty  power  of  electricity,  sleeping  latent  in  all  forms  of  matter, 
in  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water ;  permeating  every  part  and  par- 
ticle of  the  universe,  carrying  creation  in  its  arms,  it  is  yet  invisi- 
ble, and  too  subtle  to  be  analyzed.  Of  the  natural  effects  of  elec- 
tricity, the  most  palpable  examples  occur  in  atmospheric  manifest- 
ations ;  but  its  artificial  generation  and  application  are  the  might- 
iest scientific  triumphs  of  our  epoch.  It  was  but  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  that  Franldin's  immature  experiments  demon- 
strated the  absolute  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  Since 
then  various  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  libei^ 
nting  this  subtle  but  potent  power  from  its  dark  windings  in  the  pri- 
son-house of  material  forms ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  electric 
fiuid  may  be  produced  and  employed  in  any  desired  quantity  and 
with  any  reauired  intensity.  Thus  the  same  terrific  agent  which 
rushes  with  bluiding  and  crushing  force  in  the  lightning,  has  been 
brought  imder  the  perfect  control  of  man,  and  is  employed  at  his 
^vill  as  an  agent  of  nis  necessities.  With  dissolving  energy  it  ef- 
fects the  most  subtle  chemical  analyses,  it  converts  the  sunbeam 
into  the  limner's  pencil,  employs  its  Titanic  force  in  blasting  rocks, 
dissolves  gold  and  silver,  and  employs  them  in  the  gildmg  and 
plating  of  other  metals ;  it  turns  policeman,  sounding  its  whistle 
and  mrm-bell ;  and  lastly,  applies  its  marvellous  ener^  to  the 
transmission  of  thought  from  continent  to  continent  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  to  forestal  the  flight  of  Time,  and  inaugurate  new  real- 
izations of  human  powers  and  possibilities.' 

By  means  of  this  telegraphic  connection  a  new  influence  has  been 
developed.  Intelligence  has  more  than  ever  become  a  power  on 
earth.  The  x>€n  is  more  than  ever  mightier  than  the  sword ;  the 
leaden  type  more  &tal  in  its  aim  than  the  leaden  bullet.    The 
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clang  of  the  reyolving  press  is  more  decisive  than  the  thunders  of 
angry  nations ;  and  the  spilling  of  ink  avails  more  than  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

While  we  were  residing  at  Vienna,  daring  the  late  Eastern  war, 
the  world  was  startled  by  the  intelligence,  that  in  an  Austrian 
town  the  two  great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  long  at 
enmity  with  each  other,  had  formed  an  alliance,  and  would  bring 
the  weight  of  their  combined  influence  to  bear  upon  the  questions 
agitating  Europe.  The  bloody  head  of  Revolution  seemed  about 
to  rise  again  above  the  troubled  waves  of  continental  politics. 
The  Bourse  was  convulsed.  Nations  turned  pale.  Men  trembled; 
but  'ux  the  fearful  looking  for  of  calamity,  did  they  inquire :  '  What 
does  Napoleon  think  of  this  ?  What  does  the  Czar  Nicholas  think 
of  this?  What  do  Courts  and  Cabinets  think  of  this?'  No! 
While  London  sleeps,  an  unknown  individual  writes  a  few  editorial 
sentences,  asserting  that :  ^  No  Bourbon  shall  ever  again  be  toler- 
ated on  the  throne  of  France.'  Before  sun-rise,  the  busy  Ught- 
nings  flash  them  over  the  European  world.  The  fear  of  revolution 
passes  away.  Confidence  is  again  restored.  And  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  Europe,  where  the  language  of  an  Englishman  is  un- 
known, and  the  name  of  an  Englishman  hated,  there  echoes  to  the 
thunder  of  the  Times  the  joyful  assurance,  that  *  No  Bourbon 
shall  ever  again  be  tolerated  on  the  throne  of  France  I ' 

Thus  the  disarming  message,  leaping  over  the  globe  on  tele- 

fraphic  nerves,  will,  by  giving  quick  explanation  and  time  for 
eating  counsel,  be  every  where  a  promoter  of  peace  and  harmony. 
TTie  nations  of  the  civilized  world  are  brought  near  together,  and 
this  contiguity  will  not  fail  to  beget  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
Unity  of  interests  and  of  aims  will  take  the  place  of  old  hatreds 
and  hostilities,  and  in  the  enlarged  realm  of  human  sympathies, 
the  brotherhood  of  men  will  be  more  fully  acknowledged.  New 
impetus  will  be  given  to  commerce,  and  while  the  smaller  powers 
will  be  made  no  weaker,  the  greater  will  be  rendered  still  more 
powerful  by  the  ability  of  concentrating  their  energies  and  their 
eflbrts. 

The  authors  of  the  volume  before  us,  have  well  ssdd  that:  *The 
completion  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crown  and  complement  of  all  past  inventions  and  efforts  in  the 
science  of  Telegraphy ;  for  great  and  startling  as  all  past  achieve- 
ments had  been,  so  Ions  as  the  stormy  Atlantic  bade  defiance  to 
human  ingenuity,  and  kept  Europe  and  America  dissevered,  the 
electric  telegraph  was  deprived  of  the  crowning  glory  which  its 
inventor  haa  prophesied  it  should  one  day  possess.  But  now  the 
great  work  is  complete,  and  the  whole  earth  will  be  belted  with 
the  electric  current,  palpitating  with  human  thoughts  and  emotions. 
If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  that  the  great  Atlantic  Cable  is  the 
connecting  link  between  America's  web-work  of  forty-five  thousand 
miles,  and  Europe's  system  of  fifty-five  thousand  miles  of  telegraph 
wires,  thus  forming  a  vast  inter-connected  system  of  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  wires,  more  than  sufficient  to  put  a  quadrujide 
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girdle  round  the  globe,  nome  conception  of  its  inunense  significance 
may  be  gained.' 

For  a  complete  history  of  Telegraphy,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  excellent  and  timely  volume  n-om  which  we  have  so  largely 
quoted.  In  addition  to  the  discoveries  of  Galvaoi  and  Volta,  of 
Oersted  and  Ampere ;  in  addition  to  the  practical  application  of 
these  discoveries  by  Morse,  Cook,  Wheatstone,  Gauss,  and  Weber, 
how  many  things  were  requisite  to  render  an  Ocean  Telegraph 
practicable  I  W  ithout  gutta-percha  to  insulate  the  cord ;  without 
the  agency  of  steam-ships  to  lay  it  with  dispatch ;  without  the  aid 
of  instruments  whose  in^enuit^  surprises  us,  and  more  than  all  else, 
without  that  faith  and  mflexible  will  which  do  not  brook  defeat : 
without  all  of  these,  and  many  more,  success  could  never  have 
been  attained.  As  it  was,  how  often  the  ships  returned  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  mid-ocean,  to  resume  again  what  almost 
every  one  interested  began  to  look  upon  as  an  impracticable 
enterprise ! 

'  The  connection  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  with  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
grai>h  enterprise,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  year  1854.  Re- 
ceiving with  undoubted  faith  the  plan  for  connecting  the  conti- 
nents by  means  of  an  Oceanic  Telegraph,  seeing  no  obstacles  which 
could  not  be  overcome  by  patient  perseverance,  and  possessed  of 
an  indefatigable  energy,  to  Mr.  Field  may  be  accorded  the  honor 
of  sustaining  the  main  burden  of  an  extraordinary  effort.  When 
others  sank,  discouraged  by  the  pressure  of  untoward  events,  and 
dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  Allure,  this  gentleman  revived  hopes 
that  were  nearly  extinguished,  infused  fresh  energy  into  the  efforts 
of  his  associates,  and  finally  succeeded  in  arousmg  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise which  has  reaped  its  own  reward.  The  history  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  record  of  the  steps 
in  the  progress  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Mr.  Field,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
a  brief  digression  from  the  main  subject  of  this  narrative,  in  order 
to  give  a  running  sketch  of  that  gentleman's  personal  history. 

^  Cyrus  West  Field  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  having  been 
bom  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge  in  that  State,  in  the  year  1810. 
His  &ther  was  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Field,  a  native  of  East-Guilford, 
Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  first  settled  at  Haddam, 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Field  had  nine  children  —  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  sons  have  all  risen  to  distinguished  positions. 
The  elder  brother,  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New- York, 
is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  one  of  the  Revisers 
of  the  Code  of  the  State  of  New- York.  Matthew  Dickinson 
Field  is  a  leading  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  recently  or  is 
still  Senator.  Jonathan  Edwards  Field  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California.  The  Rev.  Hen^  M.  Field  was  formerly 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  Society  in  West-Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  now  editor  of  the  Ifew-Tark  EoangelisL  One  son, 
Timothy,  went  to  sea,  many  years  since,  and  has  never  been  heard 
from.    Cyrus  West  Field,  in  early  life,  came  to  New- York,  and 
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was  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart. 
He  subsequently  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  employed  in 
the  paper  manufactory  of  his  brother  Matthew,  in  the  town  of  Lee ; 
and  on  attaining  his  majority,  entered  into  the  same  line  of  bum- 
ness  on  his  own  account,  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  but  failed 
during  the  panic  of  1837.  He  then  returned  to  New- York,  and 
established  a  large  paper  commission  warehouse,  of  which  he  us 
still  the  head.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Field's  attention 
was  directed  to  the  project  of  an  Oceanic  Telegraph.  In  the 
spring  of  1854,  his  ideas  on  that  subject  first  took  definite  shape, 
and  the  active  and  earnest  cooperation  of  several  prominent  citi- 
zens of  New- York — among  whom  were  Messrs.  Peteb  Cooper, 
Moses  Taylob,  Marshall  0.  Roberts,  Chandler  White,  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  and  David  Dudley  Field  —  was  given  in  aid  of  his  en- 
terprise. The  further  development  of  the  plan  is  recorded  in 
these  pages. 

'In  person,  Mr.  Field  is  slight  and  nervous.  His  weight  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  His  features  are  sharp  and 
prominent,  the  most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  nose,  which 
projects  boldly.  His  body  is  lithe  and  his  manner  active ;  eyes 
grayish-blue  and  small ;  forehead  large,  and  hair  auburn  and  luxu« 
riant«  He  does  not  appear  as  old  as  he  is.  The  steel  portrait 
which  accompanies  this  Number  conveys  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  man.' 

We  are  aware  that  the  greater  part  of  the  material  means  by 
which  this  magnificent  enterprise  has  been  achieved,  was  furnished 
by  English  capitalists,  and  therefore  would  not  claim  the  entire 
credit  for  our  countrymen.  Yet  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  espe- 
cially an  American  enterprise.  We  may  justly  claim  much  for 
ourselves.  Aside  from  the  services  of  Franklin  and  Morse,  we  be- 
lieve it  was  an  American  who  first  suggested  the  practicability  of 
uniting  the  two  continents  by  means  of  telegraphic  communication. 
It  was  an  American  who  discovered  the  existence  of  the  submarine 
plateau  over  which  the  wire  could  be  laid.  An  American  wrested 
from  the  elements  the  secret  when  the  hushed  winds  and  calmed 
waves  would  render  success  most  probable ;  and  to  an  American 
the  chief  direction  of  the  enterprise  was  entrusted.  We  have, 
therefore,  properly  hailed  this  great  event  with  a  national  celebra- 
tion.   Willie  m  the  estimation  of  the  English, 

*AoAif  KMNON  roles  the  main,* 

along  with  the  bark  which  bore  Columbus  to  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, and  the  '  Mayflower '  of  the  Pilgrims,  we  will  remember  the 
noble  *  Niagara,'  ready  for  missions  of  war  or  of  peace,  wherever 
the  winds  of  heaven  may  sweep  over  the  ocean : 

*Eani8qii6  Notmque  raimt,  creberque  procelliB 
Africiu.* 
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THX  WBBCK 


I  VKEAUZD  erewhfle  of  a  stonn-dark  sea, 

A-moaniug  In  refltlen  woe, 
And  a  welkin  abore,  where  the  draping  clondj 

Hung  heayy,  and  dark,  and  low : 


Aa  a  band  of  warriors,  grim  and  stem. 
In  a  funeral  march  tramped  hj. 

Slowly  and  dark  their  serried  ranks 
Filed  over  the  solemn  sky. 


The  wind  shrieked  out  like  a  mad  wild  thing— > 

A  creature  in  sudden  pun — 
Or  muffled  a  long,  low,  sighing  wail. 

Then  eddied  to  rest  again. 


Oh !  the  darkened  sky  and  troubled  deep, 

Were  sorrowful  to  sec ; 
But  something  there,  *mid  storm  and  gloom, 

Was  sadder  yet  to  me. 


Kot  through  the  darkness  first  it  surged. 
That  sight  on  my  dreaming  eye ; 

Not  tUl  a  light  fell,  clear  and  far. 
Through  a  rift  of  the  solemn  sky. 


It  fell  on  a  mast  but  ha]f-«ubmerged ; 

And  a  commorant,  wheeling  there, 
With  a  circlet  of  gems  in  his  beak,  that  shone 

Erewhile  in  a  lady*s  hair. 


It  fell  on  a  white,  white  human  form. 

Serene,  and  still,  and  cold : 
And  wondrous  fair,  on  the  dark  green  ware, 

With  her  hahr  of  floating  gold. 


The  pitying  sea  ebbed  to-and-fro. 
And  cradled  her  softly  there : 

So  white,  so  still,  she  looked  in  death 
Like  an  angel  sleeping  there. 
VaUl^yFoTff,  May,  1368. 
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Tarn  Niw  Ameuoah  Ctclopjbdia.  :  a  Popalftr  DieUonaiy  of  Oeneral  Knowleclge. 
Edited  by  Qiobgi  Riplit  and  CiiABLn  A.  Dana.  Yolame  III :  BEA  —  BBO.  i^. 
768.    1858.    New-York :  D.  Applbtok  and  Compakt. 

This  GydopsBdia  of  (General  Knowledge  is  a  most  timely  and  salutary  dis- 
cipline for  American  readers.  A  philosophical  observer  of  recent  history  may 
pardonably  regard  it  as  the  proper  supplement  and  period  to  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  world  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  storm  of  the  French  Reyo- 
lution  and  the  terrific  career  of  Napoleon  went  not  by  without  leaving  a  bless- 
ing. They  thoroughly  waked  mankind  up,  and  left  alike  the  Gallic^  Teutonic^ 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  highest  d^ree  of  energy.  The  revolutionary 
ideas  which  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  social,  political,  and  religious 
&bric  of  Europe,  were  indeed  crushed,  abandoned  even  by  Napolbox,  who  had 
sprung  from  the  lair  of  the  revolution.  But  the  habit  of  mind,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  facing  a  possible  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions,  and 
by  searching  the  realm  of  speculation  for  something  to  supply  their  place,  re- 
mained. The  barriers  to  thought  were  jostled  away ;  and  when  peace  came, 
the  exuberant  vigor  of  men  was  transferred  undiminished  to  the  pursuits  of 
scienoe,  literature,  and  material  progress. 

It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  activity  for  many 
years  past  has  been  in  the  two  diverse  directions  of  scientific  discovery  and 
the  composition  of  fiction.  Men  have  seemed  bent  on  having  something 
new  at  any  rate^  either  by  finding  it  or  by  creating  it  Sir  Walter  Scoit 
was  meditating  his  first  novel  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fulton  was 
scheming  a  steam-boat  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  steam- 
navigation  and  the  splendid  series  of  the  Waverley  novels  came  on  together. 
While  the  Earl  of  Bosse  was  looking  through  his  vast  telescope  at  modest 
stars,  Ifr.  Dickens  was  diverting  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Samivbl 
Wellbb  and  the  entertaining  conversation  of  Dicx  Swtvelleb.  Fichte  was 
tr3ing  to  reconcile  the  incompatible  metaphysical  couple  of  the  Ego  and  the 
Non  Ego,  at  the  same  time  that  Ibving  was  recording  the  unutterable  ponder- 
ings  of  the  Dutdmian,  Walter  the  Doubter.  Heoel  was  exploring  the  ab- 
solute while  Earth  was  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  the  one  was  de- 
scribing ideas  while  the  other  was  describing  negroes.  Mrs.  Somervillb  was 
proving  that  a  lady  oould  understand  the  MSeaniqtu  CkUtte^  and  was  writing 
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about  the  connection  of  the  sciences,  when  Mr.  Tbackbeat  was  developing 
BliCKT  Shabp,  and  other  ornaments  of  society.  Fouribb  was  tiying  to  change 
the  book  of  &te  firom  a  romance  to  a  scientiflc  treatise^  only  a  little  before 
GosTHB  told  the  story  of  that  vagabond  of  genius,  Wilhbui  Mbistkb.  While 
Lady  Blessinoton  was  entertaining  with  romantic  grace  and  elegance  the 
artists  and  poets  of  England,  the  Bronte  sisters  were  living  a  life  as  feirfal, 
in  its  way,  as  was  the  Orestead  cycle  of  stories  which  was  the  &vQrite  mytho- 
logical theme  of  ancient  tragedy.  Gomtb  recommended  positive  pbilo»)phy 
above  all  things,  while  Bulwbr,  not  satisfied  with  having  excelled  as  a  drama- 
tist, poet,  orator,  and  novelist  of  the  old  school,  undertook  to  show  that  he  too 
oould  write  a  moral  novel;  and  surprised  the  public  by  producing  'The  Caz- 
TONS.'  Schoolcraft  has  sought  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  the  American 
Indians,  and  Coopbr  and  Longfellow  have  sought  to  preserve  the  romaiioe 
and  poetry  which  hover  about  them. 

But  not  only  in  science  and  fiction  have  the  recent  times  been  active.  The 
age  has  produced  all  sorts  of  gentlemen,  from  Beau  Bruxmel  to  John  Hau- 
FAZ,  Gent  Byron  has  astounded  the  Italians  by  the  audacity  of  his  dissipa- 
tions, and  still  more  by  crossing  over  fix>m  Venice  to  talk  and  study  with  the 
holy  monks  in  their  cloisters  during  the  night  Thox as  Hood  has  written  the 
'  Song  of  the  Shirt,*  the  last  refimin  of  which  is  the  invention  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  A  chemist  has  just  died  in  England,  who  had  the  fiuth  and  difigence 
of  a  medisaval  alchemist,  and  who  wore  out  his  life  while  he  was  striving  to 
handle  the  original  atoms  of  matter.  There  have,  too,  been  wars  and  great 
migrations.  Russia  has  grown  to  colossal  dimensions;  Hungary  has  been 
crushed  from  a  nationality  to  a  province ;  the  trickish  game  of  Frmch  politics 
has  again  centered  in  interest  around  the  imperial  head ;  and  En^and  has 
passed  the  Reform  601,  tended  to  republicanize  her  monardiy,  and  at  present 
receives  a  vride  sympathy  in  her  efforts  to  reconquer  those  Indian  millioDS 
who  by  her  enterprise  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  and  interest  of  civil- 
ization. Revolutions  or  political  crises  have  dotted  almost  every  decade  <^ 
years  in  every  European  country.  Rail-roads  have  connected  lands  like  sinews, 
telegraphs  like  nerves*  and  since  the  completion  of  the  Ocean  Tel^japh,  we 
can  almost  think  of  the  whole  world  as  not  only  of  one  kith  and  kin,  but  even 
as  one  bodily  system. 

We  have  thus  hardly  outlined  a  period  which  now  finds  in  our  own  country 
its  first,  and,  for  a  time,  at  least,  its  most  dignified  recapitulation  in  the  New 
American  Cydopsedia.  A  cyclopaedia  is  the  first  step,  and  may  also  perhaps 
be  the  last,  in  the  winnowing  process  of  history.  It  is  a  museum  of  the  choioest 
fiicts  of  all  the  ages.  We  first  learn  to  appreciate  our  century  when  we  see  it 
in  company  vrith  its  Mow  eighteen  Christian  centuries,  not  to  mention  more 
ancient  times.  Scarcely  any  other  position  can  be  imagined  which  would  be 
BO  severe  a  test  of  integrity  and  scholarship  as  that  of  an  editor  of  these  volumes. 
It  is  a  sort  of  universal  judgment-seat  The  balance  has  to  be  struck  constantly 
between  what  is  fiivotous  and  what  is  substantial,  and  every  subject  has  to  be 
shown  in  all  its  important  bearings,  and  to  receive  whatever  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  it  flt>m  the  latest  investigations.  To  what  degree  this  work  is  complete 
and  impartial,  the  applause  with  which  it  is  received  by  the  press  and  by  liter- 
ary men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  a  significant  indication.    Yet  volumes  of 
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80  great  magnitode^  which  require  xeors  fin*  their  publication,  can  be  finafi/ 
judged  at  least  not  in  less  time  than  is  demanded  for  their  publication. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  articles  in  the  third  yolume  is  on 
the  Beard,  The  writer  takes  us  through  almost  all  times  and  peoples,  show- 
ing up  the  bearded  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  who  yet  obliged  their  bishops 
to  shaye,  on  the  ground  that  *a  beard  was  contrary  to  sacerdotal  modesty : ' 
the  golden  age  of  the  beard  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Henbt  IV.,  *when  its 
various  styles  w&se  distinguished  as  the  pointed  beard,  the  square  beard,  the 
round  beard,  the  aureole  beard,  the  fim-shaped  beard,  ttie  swallow-tail  beard, 
and  the  artichoke-leaf  beard ;  and  the  Eastern  nations,  among  others  the  Egypt* 
tans,  *  whose  greatest  astonishment  in  seeing  Napolbon  was  to  find  him 
beardless.'  The  articles  on  Booh  and  Booh-selling  contain  much  new  and 
specially  interesting  matter.  The  phenomenon  of  having  so  many  new  books, 
has  often  struck  us  as  unprecedented  and  marvellous,  notwithstanding  Aris- 
TOPHANBS  soofifed  at  the  number  of  books  and  authors  in  his  time.  Something 
of  the  machinery  by  which  a  worthless  book  is  made  to  live  half-arseason,  pay- 
ing a  profit  in  that  time  to  all  parties  concerned,  immediately  after  which  it 
disappears,  never  more  to  be  heard  of  here,  may  be  discovered  by  consulting 
the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  artidesL  The  article  on  Ghablotte  Baoim^ 
or  the  Bronte  £unily,  is  written  in  a  somewhat  rugged  style,  but  is  a  vigorous 
and  thorough  account  of  the  greatest  of  female  novelists.  *  The  great  feature 
of  her  writing  is  its  muscular  intellectuality.  Her  adventurous  plough  dares 
the  toughest  soils,  and  forces  its  way  through,  upturning  tiiem  from  the  bot- 
tom. Nor  does  ^e  ever  confound  her  sensations  with  her  perceptions ;  hence 
we  never  catch  her  tormenting  language,  in  a  spasmodic  effort  to  translate  the 
darkness  of  the  one  into  the  light  of  the  other.  The  result  of  all  which  is, 
that  her  works  have  the  solid,  legitimate,  durable  interest  of  truth ;  she  looks 
life  square  in  the  face,  and  depicts  it  fearlessly,  as  if  she  scorned  the  illusive 
vanities  of  art'  The  long  and  manifestiy  learned  article  on  Brahma  is  cer- 
tainly confused.  K  we  should  want  to  be  a  Brahmin  to-morrow  morning,  we 
should  not  know  from  the  article  how  to  go  to  work.  The  volume  closes  with 
two  articles  of  prime  interest,  both  from  the  subjects  and  their  admirable  treat- 
ment—  those  on  the  Bbowkinos.  The  poet  and  poetess  themselves  might 
advantageously  read  the  careful  judgments  here  pronounced  upon  their  works. 
*  Her  reaiders  are  sometimes  perplexed  with  passages  of  a  doudy  indistinctness. 
In  which  the  meaning  either  has  not  been  .dear  to  herself^  or  is  not  dearly  pre- 
sented to  the  comprehension  of  others.  Her  bold  and  uncompromising  spirit 
sometimes  carries  her  beyond  the  limits  of  perfect  good  taste.  Her  command 
of  the  lawful  resources  of  the  English  language  is  very  great ;  but  with  these 
she  is  not  always  content'  And  yet,  *  whether  she  deals  with  the  shadowy 
forms  of  legendary  superstition,  or  depicts  the  strug^es  of  a  strong  and  un- 
submissive spirit,  or  paints  pictures  of  pure  fancy,  or  gives  expression  to  the 
affections  whidi  bloom  along  the  common  path  of  life,  or  throws  the  light  of 
poetry  over  its  humblest  duties  and  relations,  she  seems  equally  at  home  in  alL' 
The  Mowing  is  a  part  of  the  account  of  that  enigma  in  literature — Mr. 
BaowKiNo's  ^ParacdtuM: '  *  It  delineates  the  course  of  a  rich  and  generous 
nature,  fuU  of  high  aspirations,  exposed  to  many  temptations^  often  going 
astray,  but  growing  nobler  and  finer  to  the  last ;  and  after  many  abenrations, 
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drawn  bsck  to  those  foimtaiiiB  of  tnith  and  goodncw  from  which  hk  eiriicst 
inspirations  were  derived.* 

Here  is  an  admiraUe  short  notice  otB&Uriee^  '  the  woman  whose  name  has 
been  immortalized  by  Dahtb^s  poems,'  and  who  is  to  Christians  '  the  emblem- 
atic personification  of  dirine  wisdom;'  andlongernotioesof  such  sorts  of  people 
as  the  Bechvana$^  Bedouins  and  Boen,  the  last  of  whom  seem  to  be  a  race 
of  wild  Dutchmen  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa.  For  statesmen,  there  are 
elaborate  articles  on  Bknthaic,  Bbntinck,  Bbmton,  Bbovgbah,  and  the  BmoLn 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Why  was  not  more  space  given  to  Bekton  ?)  For  the 
religious,  an  article  of  sixteen  columns  on  Bible^  and  others  on  Bible  Soeietiet, 
Bishop  Brownkll,  of  Gonnecticuti  the  missionaries  Boabdman  and  Bkainabd, 
and  a  long  history  of  Saint  Bkrnard,  too  long,  indeed,  since  it  is  not  written, 
and  perhaps  could  not  be  now,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  life  was  lived.  For 
ornithologists,  a  general  long  article  on  Birdt^  and  special  articles  on  such  va- 
rieties as  Blackbird^  Blackeap,  Blaekcoek^  Bluebird^  and  the  American  &voi^ 
ite,  the  BoboliTik,  For  military  gentlemen,  excellent  articles  on  Bereeina^  Bo- 
rodino^ Blucheb,  BBBNAnoTTB,  and  all  the  Bonapartbs  ;  and  lor  the  anatcMoical, 
there  are  full  articles  on  Bloody  Brain^  Bile,  and  kindred  subjects. 

It  is  not  possible,  by  mentioning  articles,  to  convey  any  but  the  most 
general  notion  of  the  character  of  the  work.  In  conclusion,  we  repeat  our 
congratulations  to  American  readers,  that  having  been  long  under  the  loose 
discipline  of  romances  and  imaginative  investigators  and  discoverers,  they  are 
at  length  to  have  their  stock  sifted  for  them  by  learned  and  critical  cydopaedistSi 
and  to  have  the  means  of  learning  how  many  of  their  facts  and  fimdes  are 
worth  keeping,  and  how  much  knowledge  there  is  worth  having  of  which  they 
are  as  yet  ignorant  There  is  no  so  easy  way  of  correcting  errors  and  pre- 
judices as  by  getting  a  complete  view  of  thingps. 


Mnioni  OF  Joseph  Cuims.  By  the  Anther  of  'Means  and  Ends,  < The  Linwoods,' 
*Hope  Leslie/  *  Li^e  and  Let  Live/  etc.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  200.  New-York : 
Habpkr  akd  Brothbbs. 

An  uninterrupted  fiunily  intinubcy,  for  upward  of  a  score  of  years,  enables 
us  to  pronounce  this  little  book  a  true  picture  of  a  true  Man  :  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  term  ^Model  Man^  had  not  been  omitted  from 
the  titl&page :  for,  although  it  undoubtedly  expresses  the  firm  and  unbiased 
convictions  of  the  author  in  that  regard,  arising  from  a  long  intimacy  and 
friendship ;  still,  so  modest  and  unpretending  was  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
so  anxious  was  he  to  inculcate  perseverance  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
that  in  the  case  of  others,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  we  think  he  would  have  re- 
lucted at  the  word  'model,'  at  least  as  applied  to  himseU;  since  it  implies  an 
attained  perfection.  Miss  Skdgwick,  however,  is  sustained  in  the  selection  of 
her  phnse,  by  the  testimony  of  other  eminent  persons.  For  example: 
'Among  his  most  intimate  and  dearest  friends,  the  Mend  of  many  years,  was 
the  bene&ctor  of  our  city,  Petbb  Goopeb.    In  a  letter  in  relation  to  Joseph 
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Curtis,  hu  smys :  *  I  wish  it  was  in  mj  power  to  giTe  you  a  d«cription  of  his 
untiring  derotion  to  all  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  To  do  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  follow  him  through  a  life  of  efiforts  to  aid  ahnost  every  bene- 
volent enterprise  calculated  to  elevate  and  better  the  condition  of  the  present, 
but  more  particularly  the  rising  generation.  I  regard  him  as  the  best  and 
truest  pattern  of  a  perfect  man  that  it  has  ever  fidlen  to  my  lot  to  know/ 
This  is  a  fit  concurrent  testimony  to  the  brief  history  of  his  life.'  Among  the 
eariy  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  is  the  following,  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  subsequent  acts  through  life.  It  should  be  premised,  that 
by  the  advice  of  the  fiunily  physician,  he  is  recruiting  his  somewhat  impaired 
health,  by  driving  a  stage-coach  between  his  native  village  and  an  adjoining 
town,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles :  this  was  at  a  time  when  there  were 
few  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  New-England :  *  every  body  knew  everybody : ' 
life  was  carried  on  with  extreme  simplidty ;  and  no  employment  was  held  to 
be  menial : 

<  The  employment  of  driving  a  ooach  over  the  ragged  roads  of  thoie  times,  through 
Bummer  heats  and  the  fearful  cold  of  winter,  required  almost  as  much  intrepidity  as 
an  arctic  expedition,  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  now  does,  and  discretion 
and  humanity  as  well  as  intrepidity.  We  have  the  relation  of  a  rough-weather  eiE- 
perience  in  Josbph's  coach  from  an  old  lady,  a  ootemporary  of  his,  which  proves 
that  the  driving  of  a  coach  then  was  no  holiday  affair.  This  old  lady  was  then  a 
younff  mother,  travelling  with  *  two  babes/  as  she  terms  them,  under  Josbph's  con- 
duct from  Danbury  to  Kent.  '  It  was  nieht,  and  very  dark  and  very  cold ;  and  in  a 
dreadful  part  of  the  road  the  coach  upset.  The  poor  young  mother  was  in  an  agony 
of  fright  for  her  *  babes.'  She  thinks  *  she  should  have  di^'  but  for  the  care  of  the 
young  coachman.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  wrapped  the  baby  in  it.  There  was  one 
old  ladv-passenger  in  the  coach,  not  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  over-turn,  but  scared 
out  of  her  wits  and  her  temper,  and  she  besan,  as  our  relator  says,  *  stormins  away,' 
pouring  out  her  wrath  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  Josbph.  He  took  it  all  camily  and 
ffentlv,  and  only  replied :  <  I  '11  carry  you  all  through  safe,  Ma'am,  if  it  be  on  my 
back.'  *And  so,'  says  our  informer,  *  he  took  both  my  babes  in  his  arms,  turning 
horse  for  our  sakes.'  It  was  two  miles  to  their  destined  inn.  He  went  cheerily  on 
with  his  weak  and  faint-hearted  party,  singing  songs  and  telling  stories  by  turns, 
soothing  the  '  babes,'  sustaining  the  youuff  mother,  and  coaxing  and  cheering  on  ' 
the  ffrumbline  old  ladv  till  she  was  beguiled  out  of  her  ill-humor,  and  they  au  ar- 
rived in  eood  neart  at  tne  inn. 

'  But  there,  when  the  noble  lad  laid  down  his  burden,  he  fainted,  and  they  saw  the 
blood  trickling  from  a  severe  cut  in  his  forehead,  which  he  had  not  even  mentioned.  As 
soon  as  he  was  restored  to  consciousness  and  his  head  bound  up,  faithful  to  his  trust, 
'  he  started  off,'  says  our  narrator,  *  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  back  he 
went  two  miles  after  his  horses  and  hiA  broken  coach,  and  brought  them  safely  to 
the  inn.' 

*'  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast; '  and  we  have  often  wished  that 

the  subject  of  this  memoir  (who  loved  the  noble  horse,  and  loved  to  control 

him  with  mingled  kindness  and  decision)  could  have  lived  to  see  his  favorite 

theory  so  effectively  carried  out  in  the  now-renowned  animal  ^training*  of 

Professor  Rarbt.    The  following  passage  from  the  note  of  his  eldest  daughter, 

to  our  author,  will  exhibit  her  subject  in  the  light  of  a  tender  &ther  and  an 

exemplary  fiunily  governor: 

'  1  BxcoLLBCT  my  father  always  cheerful  and  bapp^,  and  never  letting  an  oppor- 
tunity whereby  we  could  be  improved  pass.  His  habit  was  to  gather  us  around  him 
and  propound  questions ;  for  instance :  *  Which  of  you  can  tell  me  how  glass  is  made  f ' 
'  Where  does  iron  come  from  f '  then  followed  readins,  and  at  the  next  early  evening 
we  were  catechised.'  Again  she  says :  <  My  fathers  family  government  was  per- 
fect He  never  struck  me ;  but  he  has  eiven  me  sleepless  nights  by  his  srieved  out 
eommandiuff  eye  of  displeasure.  I  recollect  deceiving  him  when  I  was  about  seven 
years  old.  He  spoke  decidedly :  '  Go  up  stairs  I '  In  a  short  time  he,  with  mother, 
came  to  me.    They  sat  still,  and  looked  very  sorry.    I  saw  a  little  switch  in  his  hand. 
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I  perfectly  remember  mr  conclusion :  *  If  you  strike  me,  I  will  do  it  again/  Father 
read  my  defiant  look.  He  laid  the  stick  aside.  I  see  the  whole  scene  now.  fie 
sijghed,  and  tenderly  called  me  to  him.  He  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then  pictured 
his  very  naughty  daughter.  *  He  would  not  whip  me/  he  ssid :  '  I  most  eo  to  bed : 
if  I  were  hungry,  I  could  eat ;  but  not  with  him  or  mother.'  Shall  I  erer  forget  that 
night?  He  would  not  hear  my  conceasions,  would  not  kiss  me ;  but  long  before  he 
was  up  in  the  morning,  I  was  let  into  his  room  waA^-forgwen. 

*  My  sisters,  between  whom  there  were  two  years,  when  about  nine  and  deren  were 
petulant  to  each  other.  Reproof  failed  to  correct  the  habit  At  last  there  was  an 
outbreak.  The  four  children,  as  usual,  were  summoned  to  his  presence.'  (It  is 
notable  that  Mr.  Cuans  uniformly  treated  the  subjects  of  his  ffOTemment,  whether 
his  own  children,  his  apprentices,  or  the  juvenile  delinquents  ofthe  Refuge,  as  peers. 
He  made  them  virtually  the  judges  of  his  laws,  and  the  tribunal  to  which  he  demon- 
strated the  justice  of  their  execution  in  detail.)  'After  a  silent  meditation,  my 
lather  said :  *  Children,  you  must  part :  to-night  you  sleep  together  for  the  last  time. 
I  shall  send  vou  to  separate  boarding-schools,  and  when  you  again  live  together,  per- 
haps you  will  have  learned  to  love  one  another ;  until  yon  have  learned  that  lesson, 
do  not  expect  to  return  to  this  home.'  There  was  weepins.  We  tUl  did  our  part 
I  was  sixteen  years  old.  I  knew  father  was  in  earnest,  and  I  saw  no  escape  from  the 
sentence.  He  kissed  me  and  my  brother/  (not  the  offenders.)  *  He  then  bade  the 
girls  to  go  to  bed.  There  was  but  one  thing  before  them — to  obey.  As  I  always  put 
them  to  bed,  I  as  usual,  started  to  go  with  them.  *  Go,'  said  my  father,  *  but  do  not 
speak  to  them.'    Poor  girls,  how  they  cried  1    I  saw  them  in  bed,  and  kissed  them. 

E said :  'Ask  father  to  come.'    He  did  not,  but  walked  the  hall.    After  a  while, 

they  slept,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.    Before  day-light,  E was  at  his  door. 

'  Father,  may  we  come  in  ? '  *  Tes : '  spoken  as  always,  kindly.  *  Well,  children  ? ' 
'  Father,  won't  you  kiss  us  f '  '  Yes,  aner  vou  have  kissed  each  other.'  They  then 
•aid:  *0  father!  do  not  send  us  away.'  Their  punishment  was  commuted.  They 
were  not  sent  away;  but,  though  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  they  were  not  per 
mitted  to  speak  or  play  together  tul  they  could  do  both  with  uninterrupted  love. 

'  *  This  state  of  things,'  says  their  sister,  *  did  not  long  exist.  To  this  hour,  the 
lesson  has  not  been  forgotten.  They  never  since  have  spoken  unkindly  to  each  other. 
They  have  differed,  but  without  anger.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  diapters  in  the  volume,  is  that  upon  the  *  House 
of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,'  of  which,  with  Mr.  John  Pintard,  Mr. 
CoBTis  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  as  he  was  its  first  superintendent 
Here  his  rule  was  one  of  mingled  decision  and  love:  and  his  'fiunilj,'  as  he 
tenned  them,  rounded  him  with  the  strongest  affectioa  Letters  fix»m  many 
under  his  charge,  now  citizens  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  unblemished 
honor,  abundantly  and  eloquently  attest  this.  We  only  regret  that  our  crowded 
pages  will  not  permit  us  to  present  passages  firom  them.  One  incident,  how* 
ever,  we  cannot  help  relating : 

'  Oh  one  occasion  a  boy  ran  away,  and,  after  a  few  days,  foil  of  penitence  for  his 
ingratitude,  returned,  confessed  his  fault,  and  entreated  forgiveness.  Satisfied  of  hia 
sincerity,  Mr.  Cubtib  forgave  him.  The  directors,  doubting  this  policy  of  mercy, 
disapproved  his  conduct,  and  instructed  him,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  give  this  mn- 
away  a  certain  number  of  lashes.  Mr.  Curtis  begged  them  to  reconsider  their  order. 
He  had  from  his  heart  forgiven  the  boy,  who  had  returned  to  duty,  and  had  only 
seen  good  from  his  course :  he  could  not  inflict  what  must  now  be  a  pure  vengeance 
upon  his  back.  The  directors,  however,  reasserted  their  directions  to  lash  him. 
Again  he  remonstrated,  and  again  they  reaffirmed  their  order,  with  instructions  to 
the  committee  not  to  leave  the  premises  until  they  had  seen  the  blows  inflicted.  Mr. 
Curtis,  seeing  no  alternative,  then  came  forward  with  the  keys  of  the  institution, 
and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  slave-driver,  and  I  cannot  whip  a  boy  whom  from 
my  heart  I  have  forgiven.  I  resign  the  keys  of  the  Refuge.'  The  directors,  moved 
by  his  firmness,  and  respecting  hia  convictions,  did  not  accept  his  resignation,  and 
remitted  the  lashes.' 

Passing  the  chapter  upon  his  '  School  for  Apprentices,'  which  is  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction,  we  come  to  the  record  of  his  devoted  service  in  the 
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Public  Schools  of  our  city.    From  this  diylsion  of  the  work,  one  ertnct  must 
perforce  suffice: 

*  Soxs  of  our  jTOung  friends  stiU  in  the  Public  Schools  must  remember  him —a  man 
about  fire  feet  eight  inches  in  height ;  not  too  high  to  stoop  to  all  their  little  wants. 
A  rerj  modest,  quiet-looking  old  eentleman  he  was,  so  neat  and  simple  in  his  ap- 
parel, that  one  mieht  hare  mistaken  him  for  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
but  he  was  a  friena  of  all  humanity,  restricted  to  no  society.  The  children's  lorina 
memory  will  recall  his  large,  soft,  dark  grray  eye ;  his  dark  hair,  silvered  by  time,  and 
curling  round  his  temples  and  neck ;  his  smile,  that  was  like  sun-shine  to  them,  all 
combining  to  give  him  an  expression  of  benijgnity  that  made  them  look  up  to  him 
with  lore  more  than  fear,  even  when  he  rebuked  them ;  and  sure  were  they,  when  he 
walked  with  noiseless  steps  up  and  down  the  long  school-room,  and  in  and  out  among 
the  benches,  that  no  misdemeanor  would  escape  that  watchful  g^ray  eye,  no  sloTenly 
habit  with  pen  or  sponge,  no  dirty  face,  soiled  hands,  dirt^  nails,  nnbrnshed  hair, 
or  eyen  unbrushed  shoes,  would  pass  unnoticed.  A  boy  soiling  the  upper-leather  of 
one  shoe  with  the  sole  of  another,  or  lounging  oyer  his  desk,  or  a  eirf  stoopine  oyer 
her  task,  neyer  escaped  his  rebuking  but  gentle  tap.  He  woula  stop  to  right  an 
awry  collar,  or  to  adjust  a  little  girl's  apron  sloyenly  put  on,  giving  her,  at  the  same 
time,  some  pithy  maxim,  expressing  tne  value  of  neatness  and  order,  and  with  it 
such  a  loving  pat  on  her  cheek  as  would  make  it  dimple  with  a  smile ;  and  so,  as  sun- 
shine causes  the  plants  to  grow,  his  love  made  the  counsel  thrive.  The  dreadful 
solemnity  of  his  displeasure  at  any  violence,  or  vnlgarity,  or  falsehood,  these  children 
can  never  forget ;  nor  how  difficult  it  was  to  hide  vice  or  foible  from  his  eye.  His 
right  of  guardianship  was  demonstrated  to  them  in  modes  that  left  them  no  desire 
to  question  it.    How  many  acts  of  parental  care  are  remembered  by  the  successive 

rnerations  that  have  passed  under  his  supervision !  Mothers  who  now  know  what 
is  to  watch  over  helpless  little  children,  recount  that  when  they  were  such,  and 
belonged  to  the  Primair  School  in  Crosby-street,  there  was  a  cold  day,  when  it  had 
been  snowing  from  early  morning.  The  snows  were  drifted  in  the  streets,  the  wind 
was  howling,  and  the  short  winter's  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  their  hearts 
were  full  of  dread  of  encountering  the  ariving,  blinding  snow  in  their  way  to  their 
obscure  homes.  Mr.  Gdrtis  came  (some  of  them  *  knew  he  would,'  as  the  poor 
frozen  sailors  said  to  Dr.  Kakb)  with  three  large,  room^  sleighs,  (got  at  his  own  ex- 
pense,) packed  all  the  little  ones  in,  took  the  least  into  his  own  care,  and  did  not  leave 
them  tilt  they  were  all  safe  with  their  mothers. 

'Many  such  touching  acts  of  kindness  might  be  recorded;  but,  thouffh  they  im- 
press us  like  the  delicious  showers  in  a  drought,  the;^  bear  no  comparison  to  that 
steady  work  and  care,  that,  like  the  providential  succession  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
day  and  night,  marked  Mr.  Curtis's  devotion  to  the  schools.  '  He  discovered  at  an 
early  period  the  deceptive  manner  in  which  examinations  were  carried  on,  and 
changed  the  whole  pohcy  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  very  teachers  who  for  years  had 
been  deemed  most  successful,  were  proved  most  unfaithful,  and  those  who  had  been 
most  blamed  turned  out  most  worthy.  He  made  a  close  scientific  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  yentilation,  and  procured  them  to  be  applied  to  the  Public  Schools.  He 
studied  the  anatomy  of  the  human  form,  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of  support  the 
spine  of  jonih.  required  in  its  sedentaiy  attitude,  and  invented  school-chairs  and 
other  furniture  since  universally  adopted.'  * 

' '  He  taught  the  children/  says  his  friend,  QaoBGi  Trxxblb,  '  how  they  should  sit, 
stand,  and  walk :  how  to  hold  and  use  their  books ;  how  to  tweqf ;  doing  his  best  for 
them  for  whom  his  love  was  unbounded.'  He  also  taught  them  how  to  hold  their 
books,  and  how  to  turn  over  the  leaves.  Some  of  our  eminent  preachers  and  lecturers, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  old  practice  of  the  wetted  thumb,  might  have  profited  by  his 
lessons.' 

To  the  very  last  hour  he  lived,  the  spirit  which  had  actuated  his  blameless 
and  useful  life  was  manifested,  and  then  he  'passed  to  his  reward. '  The  me- 
mou  before  us  was  mainly  written  to  preserre  the  subject  *in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  children  he  loved  and  taught,  and  to  impress  his  example 
upon  them.'  We  think  it  will  have  a  wide  and  salutary  influence,  in  the  way 
of  forming  the  broad  foundations  of  many  a  useful  life.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  should  not  have  contained  an  engraving  from  Elliott^s  noble  por- 
trait of  the  loved  and  lamented  subject  of  its  pages. 

*  Da.-  Bauiows. 
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K.  K.  Pbppbb,  A3K9  omm  CoiiDiiaim.  Put  Up  for  General  Uae.  By  Jaqum  Uas- 
BiCB.  In  one  Volome :  pp.  842.  Kew-Tork :  Budd  avd  CAKLnoir,  Knmber  810 
Broedwaj. 

This  modest,  unheralded,  and  most  tastefuUj-ezecated  Yolmne,  appears  at » 
time  when  it  must  make  itsdf  a  neee$nty.  We  mugt  laugh  sometknes :  we  mtut 
assuage  the  rigors  of  the  summer  solstioe,  and  the  enervating  effects  d  the 
same:  and,  reader,  <mi  your  autumnal  joumeyings,  by  steamer,  sail-boat, 
raH — take  Peppsb.  The  effect  may  be  transient :  you  may  need  no  fiurther 
*active  treatment:*  but  you  will  remember  it,  and  *  come  agpun,'  if  need 
should  be. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbockeb,  that  Mr.  Pkppeb 
began  his  literary  career  in  these  pages :  that  he,  through  this  medium,  con- 
veyed  to  the  imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  the  Pubuc,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  (prerious  to  the  laying  of  the  wire-bridge)  those  unique  and  wholly 
original  effusions,  which  have  made  his  name — considerably  well  known. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  our  intention,  to  speak  of  the  Pepper  Poems, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  i^peared  in  the  Knickerbockeb.  There  they 
are :  look  at  them.  The  bones  of  those  who  have  exploded  in  the  perusal  of 
them,  whiten  the  soil  of  the  *  United*n  States^n,  from  the  Rodcy  Mountains  on 
the  East,  to  Kata&din,  in  the  extreme  West  Nay,  the  Isles  of  the  sea — Nan- 
tucket, Owyhee,  Honolulu  —  all  respond  to  Pepper.  And  this  would  be 
*•  glory  enoi^  for  one  day,'  not  only,  but  for  all  time.  It  would  not  <xily  be 
adscitidous  and  supererogatory,  but  also  unnecessary,  for  us  to  ask  public 
criticism  on  the  Pepperian  muse.  ^A  Koad  to  the  Grek  Slaio^  is  as  immortal 
as  the  'statoo'  which  inspired  it:  that  ^Marbel  Stun  Enterprise*  is  wedded 
to  our  *•  Pote.'  Our  Natural  History  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  also^ 
for  his  discriminating  account  of  a  'Colusion  Between  a  Aligaitor  and  a 
Wotter-Snaik.*  A  terrible  encounter  was  that,  and  most  fitly  depicted. 
^The  Suferings  ov  a  Maii^  althougih  hardly  sufficiently  distinctive  in  its  title, 
is  replete  with  pathos.  Our  readers,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  will  not  fidl  to 
recall  this  touching  poem.  We  have  ventured  to  italicize  a  few  lines,  albeit 
such  distinction  is  scarcely  needed : 

*  As  he  trareld  bi  the  waj,  I        this  maid  him  kind  ot  mad  Boon ; 
this  Man  wos  herd  fur  to  say  dkaathe  Animd  eumd  UeHn  around 

(al  aloan  he  wos,  jou  se,)  Be  moor  Vengem  onio  him  iim^y, 

1  wish  i  hed  sum  1  for  cumpany. 


Bui  thair  he  woe,  <U  alocm, 
db  that  ie  Suffering ,  we  oan. 
But  as  he  wos  a-goin  frnm  hoam, 

S'itin  kind  or  loan-sum, 
^  eide  eeveril  iimee  euite  hard, 
moum/ulv  a-eifvaking  av  hit  baird, 
until  hie  Su/eringe  woe  eo  intene 
Be  Uoad  hie  noae  bi  the  fene, 
Beeoe  ov  hie  abeene  09  mmd— 
Be  not  bein  eny  waye  eo  indind  : 
Seek  TTo/— but  cumpany  wos  ni 
to  him  moast  sertinly : 
He  heerd  a  yel,  sum  distens  of, 
k,  as  he  afterwerds  sed, 
it  wos  a  Doff,  k  that  Dog  wos  hisn  — 
the  saim  as  be  hed  left  a  prison- 
er to  hoam  at  11  in  the  4  noon. 


*  o  sed  he,  as  stompt  onto  the  ground, 
ime  mad  enuf,  i  am,  to  fli : 
So  it  bein  a  littel  cus  ov  a  Doff. 
Bejett  tooe  him  biftke  nc^  09  ike  nee 
dt/eU  amunget  kte  tog- 
gerry  :  tooe  out  afreeheud  into  hie  ehec 
\ov  tobacker)  tit  ecuirted  the  guee 
into  hie  fate  A  «*«  moaetperfuee, 
<t  maid  Aim  yd  eum,i  ekood  thine, 
PsreodikeUy  a-wantin  ov  drine 
fur  to  whe^  up  Meparehm&nt  tung, 
k  now  mi  sons  is  moast  suns : 
the  Dog  becalm  (spekin  periite) 
much  reffused ;  in  fact,  he  died : 
And  so  cud  the  man,  som  time  after 
or  the  scarlit  Feiver.' 
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Note  the  utter  simplidty  of  this  afiecting  pictura  There  is  not  one  poet  in 
a  thousand,  who  oould  have  made  so  much  as  Mr.  Pkppeb  has  made  out  of  this 
incident  But  it  is  the  quality  of  true  Genius  to  elerate  every  sulgect  which  it 
touches :  as  witness  our  poet's  '•SoliUqy  to  a  Berd  on  the  FensJ  But  it  is  not 
poetry  alone  which  distinguishes  our  author's  *  wercs.'  He  is  a '  science-man,' 
an  astronomer,  and  an  artist  His  painting  of  the  ^Fre  Nbllig  ot  the  ffevins^ 
is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  striking  effort  of  the  hind  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared *in  Christendie.'  The  engraying  below  can  scarcely  fidl  to  shadow 
forth  its  excellence : 


The  artist  thus  describes  the  picture,  which  has  been  secured  by,  and  is  now 
in  the  Gallery  of)  P.  Pepper  Podd,  Esq.,  the  patron  and  Mend  of  our  poet- 
artist: 

'  [Rbxarc.]  Here  we  hev  a  picter  ot  the  Heyins,  as  ihey  speard  hei  the  stars  wos 
fixt  acordin  to  Act  or  congns:  fur  wich  we  cant  be  too  graitfiil.  Venous  —  id 
bloody —  is  seen  onto  the  rite,  gest  a-settin,  peraps  fur  to  hach  (wich  goak  is  perfecly 
ariginal) :  Grait  Bair,  rampan,  with  his  tail  a-flyin,  is  the  prinsipal  obieck  into  the 
frunt — sed  bi  Connjsoors  to  her  a  peooolyerly  sagashus  looc  out  oy  his  left  i ;  Moon, 
oyer  the  left — wich  is  a  bad  sine ;  shood  chaing  with  Venous.    {End  ov  the  Bftnarc.) 

'(Desined  k  painted,  A  the  Remaro  compoased,  with  grait  expens  —  espeshelly 
the  ariginal  Goak — for  to  be  shoad  bi  Mr.  WiimB :  wich  the  pris  he  ooodent  pay — re- 
markin  that  ekea>  Genus  wos  al  he  cood  afoard  to  encurrig.  n.b.  no  solt  must  be  put 
onto  the  Bairs  tail)* 

A  copy  of  this  picture  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  author  of  *The  Sefoen  Stones 
of  Venice^^  and  other  poems :  and  he  returned  to  Mr.  Podd  the  suljoined  cri- 
ticism upon  the  shovdover : 

*  This  remarkable  work  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  We  are  at  a  loss  where  to  place  it 
We  cannot,  perhaps,  put  it  before  the  sreatest  of  the  ^Chefd^amvre '  Productions  of 
Landis,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  *  High  old  Art  and  Literature,'  he  of  the  Capitol 
of  this  Commonwealth,  contiguous  to  which,  he  Ms  a  native ;  *  nor  can  it  be  placed 
behind  that  painting ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  It  must  take  its  own  plaoe.' 
•  *••••• 

'  Thk  chiaro-'scuro  effects,  in  this  painting,  are  yery  fine :  so  fine,  that  most  unas- 
sisted eyes  will  not  be  able  to  perceive  them.  Mr.  Pepper's  handling  is  quite — nay, 
excessively,  free ;  and  he  worcs  up  his  inspirations  with  —  in  short,  his  brush.  EQs 
coloring  cazmot  be  excelled,  for  intensity  of  blue;  while  the  general  tone,  con- 
sidering the  subject,  is  uncommonly  moral.  Were  we  hypercriti^,  it  might  be  ob- 
vious to  remark,  that  the  best  painters  of  celestial  scenery  represent  stars  with  Jhe 
points  instead  of  six ;  but  of  course  it  does  not  become  a  Ubem  critic  to  notioe  such 
a  trifling  blemish :  the  artist  may  have  seen  stars  with  six  points. 
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'  It  is  intereHting  to  note  those  little  inaooartcies  which  erinoe  the  eareleMneaa  of 
true  ffenius.  Thus,  the  left  fore-leg  of  the  bear  is  fore-shortened  too  much  by  about 
the  toirty-second  of  an  inch.  But  how  ampljr  is  this  orer-sight  atoned  for  in  the 
extraonhnarj  amount  of  intenig|enoe  thrown  into  the /om  of  tne  bear  I  The  tip  of 
this  celestial  animal's  nose  is  Tull  of  meaning.  Ana  the  grace  and  repose  or  his 
figure  —  particularly  the  tail  —  challenge  the  encomium  of  ererj  loTer  of^eztremelj 
High  Art. 

'The  accessories  are  well  managed ;  the  artist  has  them  under  complete  control 
Indeed,  thej  have  neyer  been  managed  in  quite  the  same  waj  before.  On  a  careful 
inspection  of  certain  marks,  we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  picture  was  at 
first  intended  as  a  mere  skiacram ;  but  that  the  suesestiTeness  of  the  subject  induced 
the  artist  to  fill  it  up,  with  aU  that  elaborateness  of  finish  now  observable  in  it.  How 
exquisitely  faithful  are  the  daws  of  the  bear  I    How  delicately  pencilled  arc  his  ears ! ' 

<  Ws  understand  that  an  engraTing  of  this  admirable  painting  is  being  prepared, 
and  impressions  will  be  ready  for  subscribers  by  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Artists^ proofs  —  with  a  ^fl-book  —  one  dollar.    Without  the  nft-book,  four  cente. 

*  The  exquisite  jokes,  m  parentheses,  were  invented  bv  Mr.  rono  —  whose  spirite 
went  so  high,  on  the  final  completion  of  the  painting,  tnat  fbr  the  space  of  half-an- 
hour  his  gravity  entirely  fbrsooK  him.* 

But  let  lis  not  forget  Mr.  Pepper's  Astronomy.  Listen  to  him  upon  one 
bruich  of  Astronomj.  He  is  speaking  of  Comets  :  those  erratic  *  loafers*  of 
the  solar  system,  who  *  stream  their  horrid  hair  upon  the  mid-night  sky/  in 
defiance  of  observatories  and  public  criticism : 

'  Tscsn  heavenly  bodies  resemble  snakes  in  being  all  head  and  taiL  They  are  un- 
like snakes  in  having  a  very  fiery  appearance :  red  snakes^  much  to  the  regret  of 
naturalists,  being  astonishingly  rare.  Cometo  lead  a  very  irregular  life,  and  are  a 
scandal  and  disgrace  to  all  their  connections.  We  have  seen  the  eagle  descend  fh>m 
a  great  height  and  take  the  newly-acquired  means  of  subsistence  from  the  industrious 
hawk,  flying  away  from  the  astonished  bird  as  quickly  as  he  came.  Before  the  hawk 
recovers  the  ordinary  use  of  his  senses,  the  eagle  is  lost  to  sight,  and  not  particularly 
dear  to  memory.  The  efibrte  of  the  comet  are  attended  wiw  the  same  disgraceful 
success.  Watehing  his  opportunity,  he  rushes  down  when  the  sun  is  so  distracted 
by  his  many  cares  as  to  see  nothing  apart  from  them ;  and  taking  from  that  unsus- 
pecting luminary  as  much  fire-wood  as  would  last  him,  if  frugally  used,  twice  the 
length  of  his  natural  life,  flies  away  to  his  own  country — wasting  incredible  ouanti- 
ties  of  light  and  heat,  as  he  goes,  in  vulnr  and  ridiculous  display.  He  has  the  un- 
blushing audacity  to  come  back  again,  uter  a  few  years,  sometimes  very  much  shorn 
of  his  splendor,  and  nresenting  a  very  ordinary  appearance  indeed.  When  snflSdently 
near,  he  repeaU  his  oisgrace,  and  provides  himself^with  a  new  toil.  Cometo  firequently 
rise  to  that  pitch  of  vanity  and  extravagance,  that  they  will  unfeelinglv  sport  two, 
three,  and  even  six  toils,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  flaunting  them  in  tne  very  face 
and  eyes  of  the  injured  sun.  But  Justice  at  last  overtakes  the  offender :  six-tailed 
comets  are  never  seen  but  once. 

'At  a  time  when  people  did  not  know  every  thing — which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  before  the  advent  of  the  present  generation — cometo  were  looked  on  with  a  jealous 
eye.  No  sooner  was  the  cry:  'The  Comet  1'  raised,  than  one-half  thought  there 
would  be  war  directly,  and  the  remainder  that  he  designed  stoying  his  stomach  with 
two  or  three  of  the  planets.  While  these  induced  a  tremendous  and  infernal  clamor 
by  means  of  shoutings,  tin-pans,  and  calabashes,  the  former  ordered  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  Jlisererts  to  be  sung,  and  made  appropriations  for  ammunition  and  the  pnblio 
defences.  When  we  consider  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  earth  remains  a  tempt- 
ing but  untested  morsel,  on  the  other  wars  innumerable  have  taken  place,  and  that 
these  theories  were  equally  plausible,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  when 
wars  or  other  calamities  threaten  a  nation,  it  is  better  to  bluster  and  make  a  great 
noise,  than  to  wasto  money  in  appropriations  or  piety  in  prayers.' 

It  is  our  olject,  in  this  notice,  to  stimulate  without  satisfying,  public  curios- 
ity. The  Booh  is  extant,  exquisitely  gotten  up,  after  the  uniform  manner  of 
the  publishers.  Buy  and  read.  And  do  not  infer  that  because  Mr.  Pbfpeb 
unbends  in  verse,  that  he  is  therefore  incompetent  to  speak  wisely  and  well  in 
plain  prosa  He  can  be  soberish  —  he  can  be  sensible — he  can  be  earnest : 
in  proof  of  which,  test  the  truth  of  this  yerdict  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  properly  be  tested,  *and  when  found,  make  a  note  of  it' 
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'Faith,  Hope  and  CHARirr :  these  Three.* —  Our  excellent  country  Rector 
^  exchanged '  on  a  recent  Sabbath  with  a  brother-clergyman  from  the  acgoining 
State  of  New-Jersey.  He  read  the  senrice  in  a  reverent  tone,  and  with  a  pro- 
nunciation which  it  was  a  delight  to  hear.  The  discourse  which  ensued  was 
from  these  words :  *  Now  abideth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — these  three:  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Gharitt.'  We  confess  to  *  main  ignorance  *  of  the  true 
purport  of  the  last  term  of  these  words  of  Paul,  until  we  had  listened  to  the 
exposition  to  which  we  are  about  to  allud&  We  had  regarded '  Charity  *  rather 
in  the  light  of  alms-giring  —  of  doing  good  to  *  all  those  who  are  desolate  and 
oppressed : '  of  benefiictions  to  the  poor  and  the  needy.  We  rgoice  in  a  strong 
and  good  memory :  and  with  a  few  memoranda  in  pencil,  we  thought  we  should 
be  able  to  recall  the  portions  of  the  discourse  whidi  had  so  deeply  impressed  us. 
When  we  had  written  them  out,  however,  and  leisurely  perused  them,  we  could 
not  but  feel  how  &r  they  came  short  of  doing  justice,  eiUier  to  the  great  theme, 
or  its  eloquent  expositor.  So,  with  a  freedom  which  belongs,  we  believe,  only 
to  an  Editor,  we  addressed  a  note  to  the  clergyman  who  had  so  enlightened 
and  delighted  ua,  asking,  if  not  amiss,  for  a  transcription  of  indicated  parts  of 
the  discourse,  for  publication  in  the  ELnickerbocker.  Most  kindly  was  the 
request  responded  to ;  and  the  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  us  for  the  almost 
impudence  which  elicited  the  subjoined  passages : 

*  What  we  have  already  shown  in  demonstration  of  ^Faitk^^  as  inferior  to 
*  Charity ^^  is  applicable  alike,  and  with  kindred  force,  to  ^Hope.^ 

It  'abideth  now,*  as  a  part  of  that  *law,  which,  as  a  schoolmaster,  brings  us  to 
Christ.'  It  is  the  great  incentive  to  exertion  in  the  work  of  our  salvation.  It  is 
an  important  element  in  the  entire  texture  of  our  present  character ;  and  it  is  io- 
terwoven,  as  a  golden  thread,  with  the  whole  essence  of  our  moral  being.  It 
enters  into  the  very  substance  of  our  fearfully  mysterious  life ;  and  operates  upon 
the  twofold  relationship  in  which  we  stand,  as  connected  with  this  world,  and  look- 
ing on  to  connection  with  another.  Whether  in  things  earthly  and  temporal, 
or  in  things  spiritual  and  eternal,  Hope  is  the  quickening  principle  which  nerves 
man^s  heart  and  soul,  and  leads  him  forward  to  tread  with  a  firm  step  the  path  of 
life.     .    .     .     ^N<yw  abideih  Hope: 

*  It  is  the  soul's  youthful  impulse,  by  which  we  are  cheered  and  comforted  in 
VOL.  LU.  27 
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the  TicuBsitudes  and  adyersities  of  our  present  lot ;  and  through  which,  as  seeking 
a  more  enduring  substance  than  it  yields,  we  receire  accessions  of  courage  and 
of  strength  to  '  press  forward  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling 
of  OoD  in  Christ  Jesus.'    ^Now  abideth  Hope? 

*•  It  is  the  light  of  human  life,  which  else  were  cheerless  to  us.  It  comes  to  us, 
like  an  enroy  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healing  in  its  wings  and  mes- 
sages of  joy  upon  its  half-parted  lips.  In  the  exercise  of  its  well-adapted  ministry, 
it  tracks  its  path  with  light,  and  scatters  blessings  all  along  its  course.  Beautiful 
are  its  feet  upon  the  mountains,  bringing  glad  tidings  of  good.  The  lanes  and 
yalleys  of  life  rejoice  in  its  visitations,  and  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
are  glad  for  it.  It  comes  to  us  in  *  the  days  of  darkness,  which  are  many,*  and 
cheers  us  with  the  indications  of  a  bright  to-morrow.  It  finds  the  sky  of  life  with 
clouds  upon  it,  and  tinges  them  with  radiant  hues ;  and  eyen  when  the  storm  is 
dark,  bursts  through  its  gloom,  and  spans  the  firmament  with  its  bow  of  promise. 
It  finds  us  sinking,  and  arrests  us  ere  we  fall  It  finds  us  east  down,  and 
stretches  out  its  hand  to  raise  us.  It  neyer  leayes  us  nor  forsakes  us,  but  at  our 
bidding  word.  It  keeps  back  the  inyading  pressure  of  terrible  Bespab,  and 
beckons  us  away  to  the  green  pastures  where  the  still  waters  which  refireeh  them 
are  radiant  with  the  smile  of  God.  It  tells  us  of  a  better  portion ;  and  that, 
however  it  may  have  failed  us  in  our  time  of  need,  the  world  has  pleasant  places, 
and  that  ^it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'  It  comes  to  us  when  the  heart  is  sick 
and  ready  to  faint,  and  enliyens  us  with  friendly  words.  It  invests  the  spirit  of 
heayiness  with  the  garments  of  praise.  It  lifts  up  the  hands  that  hang  down, 
and  the  feeble  knees ;  and  when  joy  comes  not  with  the  morning,  it  *  giveth 
songs  in  the  night.'  It  transforms  itself  into  expectation,  and  inspires  us  with 
fresh  trust  to  *  quietly  wait.'  It  invades  the  domain  of  disappointment  and  the 
chill  recesses  of  deep  grief,  and  peoples  them  with  glad  thoughts  and  happy  sights. 
It  speaks  with  soothing  tones  to  the  ill-fortuned  and  forsaken  brother,  shipwrecked 
and  broken-hearted  in  his  voyage  of  life,  and  encourages  him  amid  'the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world,'  to  tempt  the  adventurous  way  once  more.  It  renews  the 
face  of  things,  and  transmutes  to  a  seeming  preciousness  the  crude  rough  ele- 
ments it  touches.  Oh  f  it  has  a  charmer's  power.  There  is  a  wilderness  before 
it,  and  a  garden  of  Eden  behind :  before  it  is  despair,  lamentation,  and  wo :  be- 
hind is  the  renewal  of  joy,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of  melody.  VATow  abideth 
Mope*  Well  for  our  present  happiness  it  should -~  well  for  our  immortal  yearn- 
ings that  it  doth.  It  is  the  light  that  halloweth  with  blessedness  our  present  lot ; 
and  when  abiding  in  companionship  with  Faiih^  guides  us  to  that  higher  happiness 
we  long  for,  and  which  we  find  not  here.  Hope  leans  on  Faith,  and  Faith  on 
Hope.  Each  imparts  to  the  other,  as  they  proceed  together,  increase  of  energy, 
giving  and  taking  ever  strength  reciprocal ;  and  under  their  united  ministry,  we 
are  both  enabled  to  mdntain  our  lot  in  time,  and  to  work  out  for  eternity  our 
soul's  salvation.    ^Now  abideth  Faith  and  Hope* 

^Charity  (as  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must  understand) 
is  only  another  name  for  Love.  Accordingly,  it  is  one  of  the  glorious  attributes 
of  OoD ;  nay,  we  might  rather  say,  the  engroseing  attribute :  '  for  Goo  is  Love ; 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God.'  It  is  Love  which  re-creates  us  in  the 
heavenly  image,  transforms  us  into  the  Divine  likeness,  and  moulds  us  into  meet- 
ness  for  an  inheritance  among  the  holy.  It  is  the  very  atmosphere  which  the 
soul,  by  the  affixed  conditions  of  its  renewed  life,  breathes  ever  when  it  lives  to 
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God.  Without  infxinging  their  identity,  but  as  the  greater  inciudea  the  ieaa,  it 
embraces  and  comprehends  both  Faith  and  Hope :  *  For  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  these  three* — seyerally  and  jointly.  .  .  .  We  must '  hope  all  things,* 
and  *  believe  all  things,'  and  in  the  strength  of  that  indwelling  principle  of  Love, 
whereby  they  work,  do  all  things  which  the  Gospel  ei\joins,  as  well-pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God.  In  the  broad  full  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  in  the  chapter 
to  which  our  text  belongs,  we  must  practise  and  liye  out  Christian  Charity.  We 
must  open  our  hearts  to  its  gracious  influence,  that  it  may  enter  and  abide  in  us. 
Thus  every  Christian  principle  will  be  called  into  fuU  harmonious  operation ;  and  all 
*  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  with  every  heavenly  grace  and  virtue,  will  be  cultivated  and 
Uve  and  grow  in  us.  .  .  .  But  let  us  remember  that  Love^  which  is  the  great 
element  of  our  ei\joyment  in  the  future  world,  hath,  its  beginning  first,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  its  progression,  here.  '  For  now  abideth  Charity.'  It  enters 
into  the  texture  of  what  we  are,  as  indicative  of  what  we  shaU  be.  It  is  the  sign 
and  mark  in  man  of  a  Divine  life,  and  holds  its  preeminent  position  as  the  central 
attribute  of  our  present  Christian  character :  *  Now  abideth  Charity,'  as  of  moral 
necessity  it  must.  Without  it,  all  other  graces  are  vain  and  nothing  worth,  and 
stand  in  the  religious  account  only  as  dross  and  tin.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant consideration ;  and  there  grows  out  of  it  a  wholesome  lesson  for  the 
present  tune  to  learn.  What  we  need  for  a  harmonious  religious  development,  is 
less  Churchy  and  more  Go9pel;  less  theology ^  and  more  Love,  The  religious  faith  of 
the  age,  unsettled,  wavering,  desultory,  and  distracted,  itaeUUy  because  its  reign- 
ing spirit  has  ejected  charity.  And  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  existing  reli- 
gious ailment — the  only  remedy  which,  penetrating  beyond  the  superficial  symp* 
toms  of  its  aspect,  can  reach  to  that  inner  source  of  the  disease,  and  restore 
blooming  health  and  warm-gushing  life  to  the  disordered  system — is  an  infusion 
of  that  heavenly  element  of  Charityy  which  it  so  sadly  lacks.  The  life  of  God  m 
the  soul  of  man  depends,  both  for  its  energy  and  for  its  being,  upon  this  supply. 
It  can  never  thrive  to  any  thing  like  a  vigorous  and  healthful  development,  upon 
the  dry  husks  of  dogma,  and  religious  notion,  and  abstract  orthodoxy,  and  eccle- 
siastical conceit,  which  have  been  so  long  its  allotted  portion.  It  must  have  *  Its 
meat  in  due  season '  out  of  the  fulness  of  God.  And  that  fulness  is  Charity :  *  For 
God  is  Love.' 

^  The  practical  application  of  the  subject,  with  *  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,'  as  lying  upon  the  suriace,  suggests  itself  at  once ;  and  the  burden  of  its 
teaching  is  direct  and  plain.  ...  In  discussing  reli^ous  matters,  we  fall  into 
the  scholastic  Imes ;  and  are  very  apt  to  make  use  of  terms  of  distinction,  which 
separate  what  the  system  of  the  Gospel  has  united.  In  times  when  Love  has 
waxed  cold,  and  when  the  cause  of  this  declension  exhibits  itself  in  the  manifest 
effects  which  are  consequent  upon  it — scholastic  strictness,  and  theological  de- 
bate, and  sectarian  strife — many,  wanned  with  dogmatic  zeal,  run  up  and  down 
and  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  Orthodoxy.  Controversy  comes  in,  with  its  rough 
voice  and  its  unmeek  aspect,  and  separates  and  divides  *  the  household  of  faith ' 
into  rival  sections  and  distinctive  classes.  Each  selects,  as  the  aU-in-aU  for  im* 
portance,  some  particukr  and  favorite  doctrine ;  invests  it,  as  the  theological  pet, 
with  *  a  coat  of  many  colors ; '  makes  a  sort  of  catch-word  of  its  name,  and  rejoices 
in  this,  as  the  ehibboUth  of  Christianity.  It  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  into  an  ar- 
rogant exclusiveness,  which,  gradually  emerging  from  the  dominion  of  salutary 
restraint,  asserts  its  peculiar  supremacy,  and  is  *  not  afraid  to  riot  in  the  day-time.' 
It  *  brings  forth  after  its  kind,  whose  seed  is  ui  itself  upon  the  earth ; '  and  when 
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the  increase  of  its  might  renders  practicable  the  indulgence  of  its  desire,  it  drires 
out  the  nations  before  it  and  possesses  the  land. 

*  To  avoid  this  prerailing  tendenc j,  which,  in  a  faithless  age,  many  have  real- 
ized, and  more  are  realizing,  to  their  religious  loss,  let  us  *  follow  after  Charitr,' 
in  which  all  that  is  true  and  important  and  essential  in  opinion  or  doctrine  or 
practice,  meets  and  centres  and  abides.  The  exercises  of  Loi9e  constitute  a  sure 
basis  of  unity  and  *  bond  of  peace ;  *  and  if  we  coret  any  grace  above  the 
others,  let  it  be  always  Charity^  because  it  is  *  the  greatest,'  the  heayenliest,  and 
the  best. 

*  We  shall  thus  obtiun  one  common  standard  of  religious  doctrine,  cut  loose 
from  an  overweening  attachment  to  particukr  members  in  the  Christian  system, 
and  fall  back  upon  a  steady  and  warm  devotion  to  the  body  of  Christianity  itself. 
Only  let  us  *  put  on  Charity,'  that  crowning  grace  in  Christian  character,  which, 
turning  to  the  Word  of  God  as  a  sure  directory,  *  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  and  rejoiceth'  (not  in  the  prevalency  of  peculiar  notions  of  Christianity) 
*  but  in  the  truth ; '  only  let  us  yield  to  its  sway  and  be  guided  by  its  will,  and  it 
will  smooth  the  roughness  of  party  animosity,  and  remove  those  distracting  dif- 
ferences which  run  to  excess  of  riot,  and  overcome  those  eddies  of  opinion  which 
divide  into  schools  and  sects  and  parties  *■  the  household  of  faith.' 

*  In  giving  free  course  to  the  exercise  of  this  comprehensive  grace,  this  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  its  Author,  we  shall  learn  to  look  rather  upon  the  full-face 
of  Christianity  than  upon  its  shifting  profile ;  to  sink  those  minor  questions  which 
are  not  essential  to  religion,  and  which  the  action  of  the  Christian  life  absorbs 
into  itself;  to  think  neither  of  Paul  nor  of  Apollos,  but  of  the  Gospel,  which 
one  may  have  planted  and  the  other  watered,  but  of  which  only  Ood  pours  into 
the  heart  where  Love  abides  and  upon  the  life  where  Charity  abounds,  the  blessed 
increase. 

*  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  ^Faith^  unduly  magnified,  and  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  a  holy  life  thrust  comparatively  into  the  back-ground,  as  *  if  the  body 
were  all  eye;'  or  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  ^Oood  Work^^  enforced, 
without  the  necessity  of  ^Faith '  being  emphatically  insisted  on,  as  '  if  the  body 
were  aU  ear ; '  let  us  side  neither  with  the  one  nor  with  the  other.  In  a  separate 
view,  each  is  wide  of  the  mark :  and  disjunctively,  both  are  wrong.  They  are 
the  two  scholastic  extremes  of  the  time,  and  like  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
ahcayB  cold.  Let  us  turn  away  from  each,  to  those  tropical  regions  of 
the  Gospel  which  are  sunned  by  the  genial  influences  of  the  *  Light  of  Light, 
and  point  to  Charity,  in  which  the  two  Jarring  notes  of  the  age  are  melted  and 
mingled,  and  flow  together  in  harmony :  in  which  Faith  is  the  central  principle, 
and  a  good  life  the  standing  evidence  of  our  Christian  state ;  and  without  which, 
in  their  Joint  abiding,  whosoever  wears  the  religious  profesnon  has  only  a  name 
that  he  Uveth,  for  he  is  spiritually  dead.  For  true  religion  is  *  the  life  of  Goo  in 
the  soul.'  It  is  not  an  abstract  sentiment,  but  a  practical,  and  abiding,  and  em- 
bodied  principle,  which  he  who  lacks,  lacks  the  very  vital  essence  of  Christian- 
ity— lacks  what  the  fhimework  of  the  human  body  lacks,  when  the  hidwelling 
soul  is  gone. 

'  If  we  thus  appreciate  the  nature  of  Charity,  and  admit  the  fact  of  its  practical 
abiding  now,  we  cannot  regard  with  indifference,  nor  in  any  way  apologize  for, 
the  differences  and  divisions  which  so  sear  the  present  religious  aspect,  and  bo 
sadly  retard  the  progress  of  the  Redkkmer'b  kingdom. 

*  Christianity,  let  us  remember  ever,  is  an  incUvisible  unity.    There  is  ^(hu 
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Faith^^  eren  as  there  is  ^One  Lord.^  And  we  know  the  will  of  its  Acthor,  that 
all  who  profess  it  should  be  one.  It  is  the  manifest  object  of  Charity^  as  it  *  now 
abideth/  to  consolidate  the  Christian  elements  and  to  make  us  one.  For  this,  it 
plies  us  with  its  gentle  ministry,  embracing  everj  doctrine,  receiving  every  truth, 
practising  every  virtue,  and  living  and  moving  and  rejoicing  in  the  culture  and 
growth  and  increase  of  every  grace ;  '  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Ood  the  Saviour 
in  all  things ; '  stamping  the  impress  of  its  image  upon  every  separate  act  of  our 
religious  life ;  softening  the  native  hardness  of  the  heart  with  its  pervading  pre- 
sence, and  infusing  more  and  more  of  its  heavenly  spirit  into  ours ;  moulding  into 
a  Divine  likeness  the  elements  of  our  moral  character,  to  hallow  it  with  loveli- 
ness ;  and  fulfilling  the  remainder  of  its  mission,  by  *  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.* 

In  hearing,  and  now  in  reading  and  re-reading,  this  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  words  of  Paul,  we  are  led  to  express  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sonal Momple^  and  the  home-teachings  of  this  great  Apostla  From  boyhood, 
from  our  very  youngest  rememberable  years,  we  have  treasured  the  lessons 
of  this  hard-working,  devoted  servant  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  his  Christ. 
Stdnet  SiuTH  mentions  his  example  as  a  great  element  of  the  *  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime,*  in  his  lecture  thus  designated,  and  recently  adverted  to  in  this 
Magazine.  Tou  will  scarcely  think  of  it,  it  may  be,  in  gorgeous  chufches, 
with  vari-colored  lights  struggling  through  stained-gkss  windows,  playing  fit- 
fully upon  the  rich  oaken  panels  of  your  polished  pews,  and  shinmKring  kalei- 
doBCOpically  upon  your  scarlet  or  crimson  gold-clasped  prayer-books.  For  Paul 
was  a  worker.  He  wrought  for  his  Master,  and  for  his  Master*8  sake. 
Moreover,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the 
Apostles.  His  were  the  worda  of  God  Himself  speaking  through  His  servant : 
and  more  than  any  of  his  brothers  in  Christ,  he  seems  to  convince  us  of  the  truth 
of  the  irrefiragable  argument  advanced  in  a  recent  work,  heretofore  noticed  in  these 
pages,  upon  *  The  Plenary  Inepiratum  of  The  Holy  Scriptures.^  We  have  here- 
tofore found  that  our  thoughts  not  unfrequently  find  an  abiding-place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  readers :  will  they  pardon  us,  therefore,  while  we  pursue  a  brief 
train  of  reflection,  somewhat  foreign  to  our  wont  in  this  department  of  our 
work  ?  We  could  wish  that  Paul  was  more  frequently  preached  from.  He 
was  self-devoted,  unselfish,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  —  *  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.*  He  was  stoned ;  he  was  scourged  with 
rods ;  he  was  shipwrecked — a  night  and  a  day  he  was  in  the  deep :  he  was 
in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren : 
in  watchings  often — in  cold  and  nakedness.  But  when  he  was  bidding  fiut^ 
well  to  his  brethren,  being  minded  to  go  into  Mesopotamia,  he  could  say :  *And 
now  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that 
shall  be&l  me  there,  save  that  the  Holt  Spirit  witnesseth,  that  in  every  city 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself;  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  Grace  of  God.  And  now  I  know  that  ye  aU  among  whom  I  have  gone  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  ehall  iee  my  face  no  mere.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to 
record  this  day,  that  I  am  purefirom  the  blood  of  all  men:  for  I  have  not  shur- 
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ned  to  declare  unto  you  aU  the  oounsd  of  God.  Therefore,  WAtdi  and  re- 
member, that  by  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one 
night  and  day  with  tears.  I  have  coveted  no  man^s  silver,  nor  gold,  nor 
apparel :  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  neces- 
sities, and  to  them  which  were  with  me :  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how 
that,  so  laboring,  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.*  * 
Did  Paul  ever  forget  his  mission  f  Never.  What  he  was  *  among  the  brethren,* 
the  *poor  and  of  low  estate,'  he  was  in  the  Areopagus  —  on  Mars  HUL  *  On 
that  revered  summit,  surrounded  by  the  magnificence  of  Athens,  and  under 
the  soft  blue  sky  whidi  looked  down  upon  the  scene  with  its  smiling  serenity, 
he  delivered  that  memorable  discourse,  in  which  he  showed  the  generous  cour- 
tesy of  the  gentleman,  the  highest  gifts  of  the  orator,  and  the  unshaken  fidelity 
of  the  servant  of  Christ.*  We  are  not  without  the  suspicion  that  we  may  be 
obtruding,  if  not  intruding,  in  these  thoughts :  if  so,  the  sooner  we  pause  the 
better. 


'The  Age:  a  Colloquial  Satibe.* — Mr.  *Fbstus'  Bailet,  who  'went 
up  like  a  rodcet,  and  came  down  like  a  stick,*  has  been  writing  a  satirical 
poem,  by  way  of  revenge  upon  his  oonsdentious  and  plain-spoken  critics, 
which  is  receiving  evident  justice  at  the  hands  of  certain  of  our  London  con- 
temporaries. The  ^  Examiner^  especially,  has  given  a  cool,  sententious,  but 
most  cutting  review  of  it,  from  which  we  take  a  few  desultory  passages : 

'  Past,  at  least,  of  Swipt's  counsel  to  the  poet,  Mr.  Bailst  has  obeyed  dnrine  the 
distillation  of  this  satire  from  his  finger's  ends.  There  is  little  eridence  in  it  of  the 
care  that  will 

'  Blot  out,  correct,  Inwrt,  refine, 
■alarge,  dlminbh,  interline ;  * 

but  no  reader  can  fail  to  observe  the  pains  taken  in  accordance  with  the  other  half 
of  the  Dean's  formula, 

Bi  mindtal,  when  Inrentlon  falla. 

To  scratch  yonr  head  and  bite  yoar  nails.* 

*  The  book  contains  about  two  hundred  pages  of  bad  rhymes,  enunciating  in  the 
persons  of  three  speakers,  distinguished  bj  no  character  from  one  another,  a  long 
series  of  unconnected  common-places.  As  there  are  two  sets  of  common-places, 
representing  the  world's  two  opinions  on  every  subject,  Mr.  Bailkt  seems  to  rely  for 
credit  as  an  extraordinary  man  upon  his  adoption  always  of  that  formula  which  will 
secure  to  his  intelligence  the  least  respect  firom  ordinary  people.  The  satire,  perhaps 
commendable  on  that  account,  is  indeed  all  scratching  and  bitine,  but  the  punishment 
falls  on  the  author's  own  head,  and  his  nails.  A  thumb-nail,  at  least,  must  have  been 
paid  for  this  rhyme  to  conundrum : 

*Aho  politics,  more  and  more  like  a  connndmm. 

Since  the  *■  Great  Britain '  first  stuck  fast  olT  Dundmm.* 

<  Having  once  compassed  the  idea  of  a  eeosraphical  solution  to  the  riddle  of  rhyme, 
Mr.  Bailst  was  prepared  to  cut  with  it  the  knot  of  any  fresh  embarrassment : 

*  Was  heard  the  answer  next  of  the  First  Minister, 
From  Wlck  to  Land's  End  (thaVs  our  English  Vinlstere.)* 


*Again,  of  a  telegram  it  is  written  that 
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*Ir7oadltpatohH 
iMtvftrd  ^from  Bs«ter  sappose  to  Datchet  — 
Mot  time,  not  light,  not  hone  patrol  can  catch  it,* 

<  It  is  A  remarkable  fact  that  there  Ib  no  plaoe  in  the  world  rb  jming  to  Shakspsau. 
We  assume  the  fact,  becaase  we  find  onr  author,  when  he  comes  to  this  word,  extri- 
cating himself  thas  with  pain  out  of  his  difficulty : 

But  irhat  we  learn  tnm.  him  the  Preneh  call  Skak»pir§^ 

MuAoa  or  any  other  learned  tae^fKiyer 

or  ancient  timet  or  moderUf  once  impreeied. 

Boles  the  broad  empire  of  man*e  holy  breaet.* 

*  Gould  not  something  hare  been  made  out  of  *  takes  beer/  as  a  rhyme  to  '  Shakb- 
PBABi/  in  the  same  poem  that  pairs  *  stagger  us '  with  '  Ptthagoras,'^  and  '  so  pious ' 
with  'Edtbopius'? 

'Hn  declares  monarchy  to  be  the  base,  and  not  the  apex  of  our  social  pile,  de- 
nounces the  press,  and  applauds  Loins  Napolioit'b  way  or  government 

*  AvD  BritlBh  wlfleacrei  ittll  gape  with  wonder, 
Why  Franoe,  who  *•  made  lo  many  a  mortal  blander, 
Do  n*t  chooM  again  to  rend  henelf  arander ; 
How,  without  endleM  editorial  gabble 
The  Ohamberi  to  adriee  with  clal>-hoaM  babble, 
A  democratic  empire  can  purene 
A  policy  foreieelng,  fixed  and  true ; 
Or  goremment  can  carry  on  ita  bnsineas. 
And  ita  head  show  no  fatal  aign  of  disalneis ; 
Most,  how  a  system,  so  ill  fortified. 
As  bat  to  have  the  people  on  its  side. 
The  army,  and  the  clergy,  does  not  fade 
Before  a  Q.O.'s  soorriloos  tirade ; 
And  traitora  who  on  reason  try  to  trade.* 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  their  reflection  upon  books  that  '  filthy  puddles  of  the  press ' 
offend  our  bard.  Critios  of  literature,  ne  tells  us,  delight  in  slaughter,  and  are  full 
of  bitterness.  They  consist  mainly  or  disappointed  authors,  or  of  men  who  are  no 
authors,  but  whom 

*  Hna  malignity  indtes  to  say 
The  fUsest,  Tilest  trash  they  can  inTenk' 

'There  are  few  surer  sicns  of  weakness  in  a  writer  than  this  desperate  concern 
about  his  critics.  Strength  does  its  appointed  work  and  is  content ;  weakness  alone 
makes  half  the  work  to  consist  in  a  turmoil  about  its  place  in  men's  opinions.  Of 
Mr.  Bailbt's  defiance  there  is  obriously  the  usual  motive  of  the  weak :  *Audendo 
maonut  te^Uar  Umor.*  The  fear  would  be  unworthy  of  him  were  he  as  a  poet  that 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  be. 

'  We  have  searched  the  volume  with  some  care  for  a  few  specimens  of  liveliness, 
and  can  only  produce  with  certainty  one  Joke.  That  one  we  know  to  be  a  joke, 
because  it  is  Ubelled  by  the  author  as  '  amusive.'    It  is  upon  a  deputy  sub-editor : 

*■  Hn  eye  was  always  tamed  on  yoa  intmslvely  — 
An  air  acquired,  to  speak  of  it  amusively. 
By  looking  into  millstones  exolusively.* 

*  It  may  be — we  make  a  bold  suggestion — it  may  be  that  Mr.  BArLBT's  laboriously 
fiir-fetdied  rhymes  are  meant  to  be  Hudibrastic  and  enlivening  This,  also,  periiaps, 
is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  be  lively : 

*  BOHOs  deal  with  feelings  mainly.    Oft,  events 
The  reader's  Judgment  hints  or  sapplements. 
The  intimate  connection  *tween  our  land 
And  neighbor  Europe,  by  electric  band, 
Shows  not  upon  the  sarface,  understand.* 
•  ■•■••• 

Wa  are  not  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  WBLUiroToir, 

•  Trovoh  printing  presses  praise  with  tons  of  trash. 
And  law  lords  ealoglie  tm  aU  be  Uash.* 

*  We  shall  not,  if  we  are  of  one  mind  with  Mr.  Batlbt,  admire  Dr.  LrvnroBTOMBy 
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with  his  '  Biblical-CottonUn  gammon : '  shall  not  read  Mr.  Dickiiis,  or  enjoy  any  sue* 
cesa  in  a  contemporary ;  but  of  bards  we  shall  sing,  that  they  have  '  peroeptire ' 
minds,  and  that  tneir  lot  is  dooUy  hard. 

*  At  best,  behold  a  poor  and  pentloned  bard  I 
At  worst ;  Oblirlon  folds  him  'neath  her  wingi. 
And  night  and  ebaos  eheer  him  at  he  elnft.' 

'We  shall  be  glad  to  think  that  the  chaos  of  this  satire  cheered  the  author  while  he 
sang  it  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  so  absolutely;  dull  as  this  is  written  by  a  man  of 
genius ;  a  book  of  which  our  utmost  commendation  is  that,  in  spite  of  many  faults, 
it  contains  some  passages  which  are  almost  np  to  the  mark  of  common  conrersation 
among  educated  men.' 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Philip  Jamss  Bailkt  has  'taken 
much  by  his  motion '  in  giving  to  'a  gaping  world,'  ^The  Age^  a  Colloquial 
Satire: 


Onb  of  the  *Umcoukted  Lkssons  of  Life.' — The  manuscript  of  the  fol- 
lowing unpretending  but  now  suggestive  little  sketch,  was  sent  us  ten  years 
ago,  accompanied  by  a  note,  still  attached  to  it,  assuring  us,  on  the  honor 
of  the  writer,  that  it  was  but  the  simple  'record  of  an  events  and  its  con- 
tingent reflections,  which  occurred  only  the  day  befiire' : 

*  TwiHTT-owi :  in  New-York :  out  of  money. 

'  These  three  ideas  monopolized  my  mind  early  on  the  moning  of  December 
18,  184-. 

*  I  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  teaching  in  Brooklyn.  I  lived  In  a  little  room  in 
the  New-Tork  University.    I  had  a  shilling  left. 

*  I  had  no  fire :  I  could  n't  afford  it :  an  odd  old  stove,  which  was  in  the  room 
when  I  came,  stood  staring  chillily  at  me  oat  of  its  single  isinglaas  eye,  and  seemed 
to  shrink  with  the  cold,  close  up  to  the  wall  against  which  it  stood. 

*  I  took  down  my  cloak  and  wrapped  myself  up  in  it :  went  to  my  closet  and 
took  out  a  parcel  of  crackers.  I  lived  on  crackers :  they  are  cheap.  I  put  them 
on  the  table,  took  up  Garltlx's  '  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,'  and  commenced  to 
read  and  eat.  At  page  149  Carltlx  is  speaking  of  the  'Hero  as  Man  of 
Letters'  —  of  Samukl  Johnson.  '  On  the  whole,  one  Is  weary  of  hearing  of  the 
omnipotence  of  money.  I  will  say  rather,  that  for  a  genuine  man  it  is  no  evil  to 
be  poor:  that  there  ought  to  be  literary  men  poor,  to  show  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  not.' 

'  So  I  swallowed  a  cracker,  (they  are  very  *  dry  eating,')  and  commentated : 
*  According  to  Mr.  Cabltle,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  holes  in  one's  pantaloons, 
exclusive  of  those  the  tailor  made  so  long  ago.  Yes ;  it  must  be  that  he  means, 
among  other  things,  that  literary  men  should  have  *  solutions  of  continuity '  in 
their  garments,  so  that  carious  an-literary  men  may  look  in  and  see  that  he  is  not 
a  mere  bones,  nor  a  simulacrum,  nor  an  etherialization  with  a  head.  That  so  the 
un-Uterary  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  literary  with  a  dinner-giving  dollar,  se- 
cure that  the  digestive  apparatus  intended  to  be  benefited  thereby  actually 
exists. 

*How  many  holes  make  a  genuine  man? 

*  Is  Mr.  CAU.TI.X  himself  genuine  ? 
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*  I  poked  mj  finger  through  a  hole,  and  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  genuine. 
*I  ate  crackers  until  the  paralyzed  salivary  glands  refused  to  moisten  the 

pulverulent  subject-matter,  and  thought  of  those  thievish  Hindoos  who  are  detected 
by  their  vain  endeavor  to  moisten  rice  flour  in  their  wicked  mouths. 

*  I  put  away  Garltlb,  and  went  out  to  go  to  my  school.  The  sun  shone  dear; 
but  very  cold  were  the  icy  ground  and  piercing  wind.  People  went  about  like 
the  smoking  lamps  which  the  patriarch  dreamed  of  in  old  time:  the  ample* 
minded  man  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  pouring  forth  curling,  graceful  volumes  of 
lung-steam ;  the  business  man,  the  tight-minded  and  sly,  with  mouth  close  shut, 
and  two  swift  squirts  of  steam  darting  forth  ever  and  anon  from  either  nostril. 
Warm  men  hurried  on  with  heads  up  and  confident  step.  Cold  men  shambled 
along  with  that  spreadedneta  of  arms  peculiar  to  them,  and  to  persons  who  have 
fallen  into  the  water. 

*  I  went  to  school  and  taught — and  came  back.  I  could  not  ask  to  be  paid  in 
advance :  I  knew  that  my  Principal  was  a  genuine  man.  I  came  up  Broadway, 
borne  up  on  the  tide  of  life  which  rushes  every  day  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
western  side-walk.  Beautiful  women,  handsome  men,  busy  tradesmen,  well- 
dressed /dn«ur«;  and  every  one  of  them  looked  as  if  he  had  at  least  five  dollars, 
beside  small  change,  in  his  pocket  I  began  to  be  bitterly  angry.  Why  was 
not  /  in  such  a  case  ?  Why  should  not  youth  and  health  bring  wealth  with 
them?  Can  I  not  use  and  enjoy  this  miserable  money  better  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  these  that  have  enough  to  spare  f  It  almost  choked  me  to  think  that  my 
poverty  should  shut  me  out  from  all  those  happy  faces  and  merry  hearts.  I  think 
I  must  have  looked  as  ^ugly '  as  I  felt ;  for  I  saw  a  most  startled  and  surprised  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  a  fair  young  girl,  whose  eye  I  caught  as  I  went  scowling 
and  grumbling  along. 

'I  had  an  old  silver  seal,  which  had  belonged  to  my  grand-father.    I  stopped 

at  a  jeweller's  in  Broadway,  a  Frenchman's — one  O :  I  offered  to  sell  him 

the  trinket.  He  shook  his  head,  looked  sour,  and  pointed  to  the  door,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  dissatisfied  Frenchmen.  I  enunciated  a  very  general  curse  upon  all 
of  his  nation,  and  left  his  shop,  making  to  myself  various  revengeful  and  disparag- 
ing remarks  upon  himself  and  his  compatriots. 

*  I  stopped  at  a  baker's  in  Greene-street,  and  bought  one  pound  of  crackers.  It 
was  the  last  money  I  had  that  bought  them.  I  trembled  with  inward  shame  and 
rage,  as  I  tossed  the  money  on  the  counter ;  for  I  saw  the  two  shop-girls  giggle 
and  wink  to  one  another.  They  evidently  understood  the  case.  And  they  were 
fair,  pleasant-looking  girls  too.  I  was  astonished  as  well  as  enraged  that  they 
should  laugh. 

*  A  well-dressed  young  woman  stood  at  the  counter  eating  pie,  or  some  such 
confect  I  did  not  envy  her  the  dainty ;  but  that  she  could  afford  it.  And  I 
liked  her :  I  thought  that  she  did  not  laugh.  I  cast  a  savage  look  upon  the  two 
^gglhig  girls,  which  made  them  smooth  their  faces  suddenly,  and  left  the  shop. 
But  I  resolved  that  at  some  future  time,  when  I  should  have  more  money,  I  would 
go  thither  and  devour  pie  and  cake  until  I  could  eat  no  more,  and  buy  a  vast 
quantity  of  crackers,  just  to  show  them  that  I  was  not  poor^  and  to  give  them 
withal  a  *  blessing '  for  that  heartless,  unseasonable  laughter  of  theirs. 

*  I  returned  to  my  cheerless  den  of  a  room :  I  sat  down  and  gazed  at  the  old 
staring  stove,  and  ate  crackers  again.  I  sat  very  long,  boiling  inwardly  with 
rage  and  mortification.  *  See,*  said  I  to  myself,  *  what  I  have  come  to.  I,  that 
have  been  so  delicately  nurtured,  have  undertaken,  in  independence  and  nobility 
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of  loul,  to  earn  an  honest  liTellhood  for  myself,  and  this  is  the  bitter  end !  I  am 
laughed  at  by  two  foola  of  shop-girls  as  I  spend  my  last  cent  for  a  meal  that  a 
beggar  would  scarcely  relish.  I  wish  they  had  been  men,  that  I  might  have  in- 
sulted them  for  their  laughter!  That  Is  the  portion  of  the  poor  in  this  6od*8 
world  —  devil's  worid :  nothing  commands  respect,  that  is  not  well  dressed,  and 
does  not  eat  pie.  If  I  had  called  for  a  piece  of  pie  instead  of  crackers,  I  should 
not  hare  been  laughed  at.*  In  such  wise  I  sat  until  late  in  the  evening,  commun- 
ing with  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit.* 

We  have  »ud  that  the  foregoing,  although  a  very  simple,  was  yet  a  *  sug- 
gestiye  little  sketch.*  Let  us  explain  why  it  is  so :  Uie  writer  is  not  only  now 
able  to  buy  *  crackers,*  but  the  establishments  of  the  wealthiest  of  those  who 
make  them — including  *pies-an*-thing8,*  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  And 
the  letian  implied  in  all  this,  is  that  which  we  desire  every  struggling  reader 
of  ours  especially  to  bear  in  mind.  We  do  not  say,  ^ Lobar  omnia  vineit ;  *  for 
this  is  no  more  uniformly  true  than  that  the  race  is  always  to  the  swift,  or  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  or  &vor  to  men  of  skill :  *but  a  *  good  heart'  and  persever- 
nnce  are  winners,  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten. 


Gossip  with  Rbabebs  and  GoRBSspoMDEins. —  The  subjoined  Anecdotes  <(f 
Thomas  Chittenden^  First  Chvemor  qf  Vermont^  we  derive  from  an  esteemed 
friend,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sons  of  the  unswervingly-patriotic 
'  Green  Mountain  State  * :  *  During  the  time  of  Governor  Chittbndrn's  admi- 
nistration, the  manners  of  the  people  were  plain  and  simple ;  and  very  little 
time  or  expense  was  devoted  to  the  mere  forms  of  social  intercourse.  The 
Governor  was  an  extensive  land-holder  and  cultivator  of  his  own  broad  acres. 
He  did  not  disdain  to  labor  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  perform  any  office, 
however  menial,  which  was  either  necessary  or  useful  On  one  occasion  the 
Governor's  friends  from  Albany,  where  much  of  ancient  and  formal  baronial 
dignity  was  still  maintained,  came  to  dine  with  him ;  and  to  their  great  amazement^ 
and  horror  almost,  the  Governor's  lady,  just  before  the  dinner-hour,  stepped  to 
the  door,  with  a  tin  horn,  or  trumpet,  and  blew  a  blast  which  made  the  distant 
hiUs  reverberate  with  repeated  echoes.  On  a  sudden  appeared  a  considerable 
force  of  field-laborers,  who,  when  cleanly  washed  and  tidfly  clad,  occupied  one 
end  of  the  same  table  at  which  the  Governor  and  his  guests  were  entertained. 
After  dinner,  some  of  the  lady-guests  took  it  upon  them,  in  a  mild  and  courtiy 
way,  to  admonish  the  hostess  of  the  impropriety  of  such  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  men  of  daily  toil  The  good  lady  was  on  the  alert,  and  when  in- 
quhred  of  by  her  more  aristocratic  guests  if  it  was  their  general  custom  to  dine 
with  their  laborers  at  the  same  table  f  *  Yes,*  said  she,  *  we  always  have :  but 
I  have  told  the  Governor  that  it  was  n't  right  that  we  who  sat  in  the  house 
and  did  nothing,  should  eat  at  the  first  table  with  the  hands  who  labored  hard 
all  day.    And  I  feel  that  it  is  not  right ;  but  we  always  have.*    It  is  needless 

to  add  that  the  discourse  was  not  pursued' *0n  another  occasion,  when 

some  one  from  a  distance  called  upon  the  Governor  upon  business,  or  ceremony. 
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and  finding  a  man  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  in  ordinary  working  dress,  he 
inquired  if  the  Goremor  was  at  home  ?  Being  answered  in  the  affirmatiye,  he 
asked  him  to  hoM  his  horse  by  the  bridle  while  he  saw  the  Goyemor  a  moment 
To  this  the  man  very  readUy  acceded.  The  stranger  entered  the  mansion ; 
was  shown  to  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  in  a  very  formal  way  inquired  for 
His  Excellency.  She  said  he  was  at  the  door.  *  I  did  not  see  him,'  was  the 
reply.  She  stepped  to  the  window,  and  added:  'There  he  is,  holding  your 
horse.'  Numerous  well-authenticaied  anecdotes  of  this  character  show  at  once 
the  very  great  simplicity  of  the  Govemor's  mode  of  life,  and  his  love  of  fun,  in 
creating  playful  surprises  for  his  friends.'  -  -  -  Not  a  few  of  our  readers, 
certainly  none  who  appreciate  aright  the  great  spirit  and  exalted  genius  of  the 
most  distinguished  poet^urtist  of  America,  will  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  the  following  ^Reminiaeenee  of  the  Burial  qf  Washington 
AlUton:' 

*  The  burial  of  Washihotov  Allston  was  a  singularly  impressiTe  and  solemn 
Bceoe,  and  such  as  is  but  seldom  witnessed.  Erery  circumstance  connected  with 
it  seemed  unusuallj  felicitous  and  appropriate.  The  place  was  our  old  Tillage 
church-yard,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  the  artist's  youthful  studies,  close  under 
the  shadow  of  the  venerable  buildings  of  the  UniTerBity  where  he  had  dwelt  in 
early  life,  and  which  contained  the  pictures  that  had  first  awakened  in  him  the 
love  of  bis  divine  art,  and  the  books  that  had  nourished  and  strengthened  his 
early  aspirations. 

*■  I  was  starting  to  take  my  evening  walk,  and  passed  the  ancient  church-yard, 
the  same  guarded  on  one  side  by  the  modest  tower  of  the  venerable  church,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  more  pretending  and  lofty  spire  of  Gothic  times,  that  our 
native  poet,  'the  Holmis  of  Cambridge,'  alludes  to  in  the  lines : 

*  Liu  lentlQel  and  nnn  th«y  keep 
Their  vigil  on  the  green.* 

I  saw  the  gates  opened  to  receive  a  new  inmate,  and  recollecting  that  this  was 
about  the  hour  at  which  the  great  artist  was  to  be  buried,  I  walked  in,  and  seat- 
ing myself  on  one  of  the  quuntly-carved  old  tomb-stones,  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  sad  procession.  For  some  reason,  the  funeral  serrices  had  been  long  delayed, 
and  it  was  now  dark.  Heavy  clouds  covered  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  hurrying 
across  it,  showed  glimpses  of  the  moon  only  at  distant  intervals.  The  air  was 
chilly,  but  pleasant,  (for  it  was  June,  I  think,)  and  the  place  and  the  occasion 
were  well  adapted  to  awaken  serious  meditation.  I  walked  round  among  the 
graves  of  buried  men  of  old  times,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
University — old  Presidents,  professors,  and  tutors  who  had  faithfully  done  their 
great  work,  and  been  turned  long  ago  to  dust,  their  learning  and  virtues  perpe- 
tuated in  most  choice  Latin  on  the  broad,  flat  stones  above  their  heads.  It 
seemed  a  fit  place  in  which  to  lay  the  remains  of  the  great  man  who  had  just 
passed  away  so  calmly  and  peacefully  in  this  scene  of  early  trial  and  discipline, 
and  by  the  side  of  those  by  whom  his  youthful  feet  had  been  guided.  But  a  few 
steps  from  the  church  and  from  the  bustling  road,  the  famny  tomb  was  opened  to 
receive  him. 

*  While  I  was  dreamily  meditating  on  all  these  things,  the  procession  came 
dowly  through  the  open  gates,  and  moved  toward  the  tomb,  where  the  bier  was 
let  down  upon  the  grass.  Two  clergymen,  in  their  robes,  then  read  from  the 
solemn  burial-service  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  sexton's 
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lantern.  Around  were  gathered,  in  melancholy  silence,  the  artistes  dearest 
friends — the  wife  of  his  bosom,  a  few  of  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  yoath, 
the  admirers  of  his  genios  and  yirtues,  the  friends  who  had  loved  for  years,  to  visit 
him  in  his  home,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  eloquence  and  beauty  that  dropped, 
sweeter  than  honey,  from  his  lips,  and  who  felt  that  now  their  dearest  friend  was 
taken  from  them.  At  length  the  solemn  words,  *  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,' 
were  pronounced,  and  the  body  was  borne  in  deep  silence  into  the  tomb,  and  all 
was  darkness,  save  a  red  light  glimmering  at  a  distance  among  the  graves.  Then 
slowly  the  group  of  mourners  departed,  and  the  church-yard  was  deserted,  except 
by  a  few  curious  and  reverent  spectators  who  waited,  like  myself,  to  see  the  end. 
The  coffin  was  taken  again  from  the  tomb  and  laid  upon  the  grass,  and  the  lid  re> 
moved,  that  the  leaden  cover  within  might  be  fitted  and  fastened  in  its  pUoe< 
The  moon,  at  this  moment,  came  out  bright  and  clear,  and  shone  fall  on  the  calm, 
upturned  fiice  of  the  dead.  The  few  witnesses  to  this  solemn  sight  were  struck 
with  awe,  and  even  the  rude  plumbers  paused  ui  reverence  before  they  proceeded 
to  their  work. 

*  There  lay  the  great  artist  in  the  sleep  of  death ;  his  long,  curling,  sQver  hair 
was  parted  on  his  pale  brow,  and  his  hand  was  laid  upon  his  great  heart.  That 
mighty  hand  which  bad  but  just  rested  from  its  last  touches  on  the  majestic  figure 
of  the  Babylonian  Queen,  lay  cold  upon  his  breast.  He  had  thought  to  rest  for 
the  night,  and  God  had  called  him  into  His  everlasting  rest. 

*  Never  did  even  the  genius  that  once  dwelt  in  that  motionless  form  conceive  a 
picture  more  solemn  than  was  composed  by  that  little  group  in  the  ancient  church- 
yam,  under  the  shadow  of  the  spire.  After  a  reverent  pause,  the  leaden  cover 
of  the  coffin  was  soldered  in  its  pkce,  the  coffin  returned  to  the  tomb,  the  stone 
laid  upon  its  mouth,  and  the  earth  heaped  over  it.  The  church-yard  gates  were 
closed,  and  all  departed.  I  remained  some  time  after  all  had  gone,  deeply  moved 
by  what  I  had  seen,  and  at  last,  following  the  narrow  path  among  the  graves  by 
which  the  little  children  pass  to  the  village  school,  I  went  out  again  into  the 
busy  street.* 

Is  not  this  a  graphic  picture  ?  -  -  -  *  T.  Q.  S.'  sends  us  the  following,  and 
vouches  for  its  truth :  *  Lying  is  held  in  all  Christian  countries  to  be  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  degrading  of  vices ;  but  there  is  now  and  then  a  man  who,  the 
by  constant  practice  in  some  particular  line  of  mendacity,  l>eoomes  so  expert 
as  rather  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  acquaintance  for  his  ingenuity  and 
address.  Of  this  stamp  is  a  personage  well  known  to  the  people  about  the 
head  of  Lake  ChampUiin,  and  to  all  travellers  who  ever  had  occasion  to  go 
over  the  old  stage-route  from  Whitehall  to  Saratoga.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  agent  for  that  most  execrable  line  of  stages,  and  had  every  quality  for  his 
office.  He  was  industrious,  wideawake,  and  fiiithful  to  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  with  no  other  vice  but  that  of  lying — a  useful  gift  on  that 
route — which  by  high  cultivation,  he  had  made  one  of  *the  fine  arts.* 
Every  traveller  who  ever  saw  him  wiU  remember  him  and  his  broken  promises. 
It  chanced,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  the  conversation  which  engrossed 
the  tongues  of  a  knot  of  gentlemen  in  the  bar-room  of  the  St  Charles  Hotel, 
New-Orleans,  was  about  Liars.  At  length  a  gentleman  from  Northern  New- 
Tork  said  he  would  wager  '  the  ^  fluids '  all  round  that  he  could  name  the 
most  unblushing  and  ingenious  liar  in  America.*  *  Done  I  *  exdaimed  a 
Southerner :  *  whom  do  you  name  ?  *     *  I  name  A.  R ,  stage-agent  of  White- 
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hall,  New-York,'  said  the  Nortfaeraer.  "Rw  deuce  yoa  do  I'  cried  the  as- 
tonished Southron :  it 's  no  bet :  you  V«  ffot  my  man  /"    -    -    -    'No,  Mr. 

^Bachelor  B ^  we  can't  admit  the  praise  of  y<mr  *  dass  of  the  community/ 

as  a  set-off  to  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  '  Old  Maidt*  in  our  last  number. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  examples  dted,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  bark  of  a  tree  and  the  hark  of  a  dog.  There  is  a  much  better- 
enfisroed  truth  in  the  ensuing  'picture  in  little'  of  a  bachelor  *at  quarters: 

'  RsruRimro  home  at  dose  of  dar, 
Who  gentlj  diides  mr  long  deUr, 
And  bjr  mjr  Me  deligots  to  star  r 

Kobod^. 

'  Who  sets  for  me  the  easy-chair, 
Seta  ont  the  room  with  neatest  care, 
And  lays  m j  slippers  ready  there  f 

Nobody. 

*  Who  regulates  the  dieerinl  fire, 
And  piles  the  blazing  fuel  higher, 

And  bids  me  draw  my  chair  still  nigher? 
Nobody. 

*  When  sickness  racks  my  feeble  Ihune, 
And  grief  distracts  mr  ferered  brain, 
Who  sympathizes  with  my  pain  f 

Nobody.' 

"Tis  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity 't is  'tis  truel '  .  -  -  These  is  a  touch  of 
genuine  satire  in  the  ensuing  passage  from  a  ^Fourth-^if-July-Ejceuniai^^  sent 
to  us  *  when  time  was,'  and  now  first  published,  which  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  reflective  reader : 

*  Whkn  about  six  yean  old,  I  was  sent  three  or  four  miles  into  the  country,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  health,  which  had  been  slender  from  my  infancy.  After  haying 
remained  as  long  as  was  thought  advisable,  my  mother  sent  for  me  again,  and  the 
good  folks  with  whom  I  had  been  residing  confided  me  to  the  hands  of  a  stage- 
driver,  whose  vehicle  passed  the  house,  and  who  promised  to  take  oare  of  me. 
His  *  care '  consisted  in  thrusting  me  into  a  crowded  stage,  and  shutting  the  door 
upon  me  without  ceremony,  where  I  stood  in  the  bottom,  looking  round  upon  its 
Inmates.  It  has  been  said  too  often  to  be  repeated  here,  that  there  is  something 
in  a  benevolent  face  that  instantly  attracts  the  attention  of  a  chUd.  He  loves  it 
instinctively  from  the  first  glance.  Such  a  face  I  now  gazed  upon.  It  belonged 
to  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  pepper-and-salt  suit,  who  occupied  one  of  the  middle 
seats.  He  was  conversing  earnestly  with  a  personage  in  green  spectacles,  who, 
I  learned  from  the  conversation,  was  the  author  of  a  little  book  then  Just  pub- 
lished, and  called  the  '  Parents*  Guide :  by  one  who  Loves  Little  Children.* 

' '  If  I  have  a  weakness,*  said  the  author,  continuing  the  conversation ;  4f  I 
have  a  weakness,  it  is  my  love  for  little  children.'  *  Weakness!'  exclaimed  the 
gentleman  with  the  benevolent  countenance ;  *call  it  not  a  weakness!  A  tender, 
Judicious  regard  for  helpless  chilhood  is  one  of  the  strongest,  the  manliest  of  vir- 
tues.   There  is  something  in  my  eyes  bo  holy  in  unsophisticated ^ 

*  At  this  instant,  the  stage  making  a  lurch,  I  was  thrown  off  my  feet,  and 
pitched  head-foremost  into  the  stomach  of  the  *  benevolent'  geotleman.  He 
uttered  an  *  intensive,'  called  me  somebody's  '  brat,'  and  then  seising  me  by  the 
arm,  flung  me  from  him.  As  I  staggered  about,  I  stood  on  the  corns  of  the 
gentleman  who  *  loved  little  children.'    He  in  turn  became  enraged,  and  lifting 
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his  leg  saddenly  and  vigorouilj,  tossed  me  upon  the  tender  sympathy  of  his  neigh- 
bor again.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  iiad  fallen  among  the  Philistines,  and  to  won- 
der whether  this  might  be  called  *  judicious '  treatment  or  not,  when  a  kind  old 
lady,  who  sat  on  a  back-seat,  offered  to  take  the  *  little  dear  *  on  her  knee.  I 
gratefully  accepted  the  proposal,  and  clambering  oyer  the  middle-seat,  in  which  I 
was  materially  assisted  by  the  elbow  of  the  benevolent  gentleman,  I  was  soon 
placed  comfortably  in  her  lap,  as  I  supposed. 

*Now  this  lady  happened  to  hare  one  of  those  capacious  pockets  once  worn  by 
our  grand-mothers,  and  which  have  been  not  inaptly  called,  by  a  distinguished 
American  statesman,  the  *■  receptacles  of  things  lost  upon  earth.'  I  once  partisUy 
emptied  one  of  these  belonging  to  an  old  aunt.  In  it  were  cork-screws,  knlTCS, 
snuff,  gimblets,  spools  of  wood  and  brass,  thimbles  of  steel  and  nlyer,  dried  apples, 
darning-needles,  yam,  two  dough-nuts  as  hard  as  a  brickbat,  a  dream-book,  etc., 
etc.  I  do  n*t  know  how  long  a  catalogue  I  could  have  made,  for  my  aunt,  coming 
in  before  I  had  got  half  through,  yetoed  all  further  remoyal  of  the  deposits. 
What  my  kind  hostess  had  in  hers,  I  know  not.  There  appeared  to  be  many 
things,  and  as  it  lay  directly  across  her  knee,  of  course  I  was  seated  on  it.  That 
needles  were  there,  I  am  well  conyinced,  for  at  eycry  jolt  of  the  stage  I  felt  the 
whole  length  of  one.  For  four  long,  long  miles  I  suffered  in  this  way.  Occasion- 
ally I  endeayored  to  get  rid  of  the  eyil  by  shifting  my  position ;  but  that  I  found 
only  served  to  moye  the  point  of  attack  to  a  fresh  part.  I  was  too  proud  to  speak 
or  cry  out,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  already  occasioned  my  share  of  interruption  to 
the  passengers.  Seyeral  times,  howeyer  as  the  iron  seemed  to  enter  deeper  than 
eyer,  I  turned  upon  the  good  lady  a  &ce  as  I  supposed,  of  miutterable  agony ;  but 
she  must  haye  mistaken  its  expression,  for  she  answered  it  only  with  a  nod,  and  a 
smile  of  such  good-natured  benevolence,  that  it  completely  subdued  all  resentment 
I  might  feel  for  the  torture  I  was  enduring.    We  read  of  the  agony  caused  by  a 

*  pricking  conscience.*  If  it  in  any  wise  resembles  the  agony  caused  by  that 
pricking  in  my  trowsers,  I  most  sincerely  commiserate  the  owner  of  such  a  con- 
science.   But  we  have  already  arrived  at  *  Oak  Grove.' 

*  This  spot  I  found  to  be  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  for  it  had  once  been  a  favors 
ite  resort,  though  it  then  went  by  another  and  less  fashionable  name.  It  was  on 
one  of  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  swept  along  with  greater  force  than 
at  any  other  point,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  semi-circle  of  thick  wood, 
composed  of  noble  oaks,  surrounded  the  area,  which  was  completely  shaded  from 
the  sun  by  an  awning  of  canvas.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  were  the 
Falls. 

*  We  had  arrived  late,  and  the  company  had  already  sat  down  to  the  principal 
coUation  of  the  day.  Every  one  was  too  busy  then  for  me  to  recognize  old  friends, 
or  to  seek  an  introduction  to  new  ones :  so  leaving  that  business  to  the  chances  of 
the  day,  at  last,  to  my  infinite  relief,  the  stage  stopped,  and  the  old  lady  got  out. 
Turning  round,  she  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks :  said  I  was  a  nice,  quiet  boy :  hoped 
my  mother  had  many  more  like  me ;  and  then  bade  me  good-by.  I  in  turn  tried 
to  thank  her  for  the  misery  I  had  endured ;  but  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat, 
and  if  I  had  died  for  it,  I  could  n't  have  said  *  Amen ! '  I  have  been  shy  of  such 
seats  ever  since.' 

*  And  with  good  raeon.'  -  -  -  «  Hayb  we  yet  struck  the  *  Bidge-Boad  f  * 
asked  *Ollapoi>,'  on  his  first  trip  to  Niagan,  in  a  stagenxiach,  as  it  was  pass- 
mg  through  the  western  region  of  oar  noblest  State.  *0h!  yes  indeedy,' an- 
swered a  yduble  old  nudd,  who  had  ambushed  faim  into  a  oonyereation :  'that 
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were  the  Ridge-Road,  which  we  had  stricken  upon  the  hill,  o'er  which  the  driver 
have  just  riz.'  We  think  of  this,  not  unfrequently,  in  running  over  the  multi- 
tudinous *'  poems '  which  are  sent  us  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbocker.  And 
we  here  bc^  leave  to  say,  as  a  sort  of  precaution  to  our  rhyming  correspondents, 
that  when  we  find  words  abbreviated,  such  as  ''neath'  for  beneath,  and  its 
kindred  ellipticals,  it  evinces  such  poverty  of  language,  such  mere  pen-and-ink 
work,  that  it  Ogives  us  pause,'  and  with  it  the  go-by  to  the  effusion  itself 
Pick  us  out  some  few  scores  of  these  ellipses,  in  Brtant,  Longfellow,  Hal- 
LBCK,  Holmes,  or  Whtttier,  please.  The  first,  sometimes,  to  illustrate  the 
perfect  smoothness  of  his  verse,  will  give  you  perhaps  a  foot  too  much :  as  in 

the  line, 

*  Gentle  and  voluble  Spirit  of  the  Air  I ' 

but,  like  a  fidnt  sound  that  actually  deepens  the  sense  of  silence,  it  is  all  the 
more  felicitous.  Pray  *  think  on  these  things.'  Such  is  not  the  language  of 
nature — certainly  not  of  taste.  A  snobbling  or  snoblesse  talks  to  you  of  *  a 
gent,'  or  of  his  'pants,'  and  you  axe  shocked ;  look  that  you  be  also  locked  at 
tJl  curtailed  words,  compressed  into  'feet'  of  less  than  Chinese  dimensions. 
We  prefer  (*in  a  horn'  of  a  dilemma)  the  lengthening  out  of  a  word  by  ac- 
cented letters :  or  a  prolongation  like  that  mentioned  by  Fannt  Eemble,  of  a 
Yankee  singing-leader  who  bad  commenced  a  long-metre  tune  to  a  short-metre 
psalm,  in  which  the  name  of  Jacob  required  splicing,  as  fellows : 
*Ja-ee^f  fol  de  riddle  eob* 

Let  us  entreat  our  correspondents  to  '  reform  this  altogether.'  It  is  a  sure  sign, 
not  only  of  a  total  lack  of  genius,  but  of  good  manipular  taste.  -  -  -  Many 
a  bereaved  parent's  heart  will  mournfully  respond  to  these  tender  and  touch- 
ing lines  finom  the  ^Providence  Daily  Journal: 

*  Whcx  the  baby  died,  we  said, 
With  a  sudden,  secret  dread, 

'  Death,  be  merciful,  and  pass : 
Leave  the  other ; '  but,  alas  I 

'  While  we  watched,  he  waited  there, 
One  foot  on  the  golden  stair, 
One  hand  beckoninfl;  at  the  gate, 
Till  the  home  was  folate. 

'Friends  say, '  It  is  better  so, 
Clothed  in  innocence  to  go : ' 
Say,  to  ease  the  parting  pain, 
That  *  Tour  loss  is  but  their  gain.' 

<  Ah  I  the  parents  think  of  this ! 
J3tU  remember  more  the  kiss  ; 
From  the  little  rose-red  li/fs^ 
And  the  print  of  finger-tips 

*  Left  upon  a  broken  toy^ 

J^iU  remind  them  how  the  boy 
And  his  sister  charmed  the  days 
With  their  pretty  winsome  ways, 

*  Only  Time  can  give  relief 

To  the  weary,  lonesome  grief: 
€k)D's  sweet  minister  of  pain 
Then  shall  sing  of  loss  and  gain.' 

J/btAdfv  wHl  feel  this !    -    •    -    The  last  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
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(the  last,  as  we  write)  contains  a  scathing  paper  upon  John  Ruskiv,  whose 
own  *  works  oi  arV  are  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  his  pretensions  and 
transcendental  criticisms  upon  the  artistical  performances  of  others.  We  know 
just  such  artist-  *  critics  *  in  this  countiy ;  and  literary  critics,  too,  of  the  same 
stamp;  who,  without  producing,  and  without  the  ability  to  produce,  any 
worthy  thing  themselves,  have  yet  'illustrated'  (save  the  marie  I)  eminent 
authors  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  almost  fKiCj' themteheM  the  great  writers 
whom  they  so  adscititiously  praise,  and  of  whose  'good  worio *  they  have  no 
more  thorough  appreciation,  than  three-fourths  of  the  readers  whom  they  may 
chance  to  have  secured  for  thdr  pen-and-ink  exerdtations.  We  are  prcnniaed 
an  artide  upon  this  latter  dass,  quite  apropoi  to  the  one  we  have  mentioned, 
and  from  which  we  now  proceed  to  select  a  few  brief  passages.  Observe  that 
Mr,  Dvuiky'i  Opinioiu  onArt^  in  this  connectkm,  are  delivered  after  a  hnzried 
visit  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition : 

<  Tn  first  thing  that  strikes  me  in  the  work  of  the  present  year  is,  that  thonfffa 
all  other  seasons  and  times  of  the  day  are  reproduced  in  landscape,  (except  the 
pitch  dark  of  a  winter's  night,  which  it  woold  be  difficult  for  any  one,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  art,  to  place  satisfactorily  on  canras,)  yet  that  particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  exists  in  the  month  of  Augnist,  from  about  flve  minutes  before  two 
to  about  twenty  minutes  after,  when  the  sun's  sultrj;  and  larish  splendor  is  tinged 
with  some  foreboding  of  his  decline,  and  when  nature  is,  as  it  were,  takins  her  siesta, 
is  no  where  sousht  to  be  conveyed.  I  thouj^ht,  on  first  lookins  at  a  smaU  picture  in 
the  east  room  of  the  Academy,  that  this  h%atu9  had  been  filled  up ;  but,  on  farther 
study,  I  perceived  that  the  picture  in  question  had  been  painted  rather  earlier,  (about 
five-and-twenty  minutes  before  two  is  the  time  I  should  assign  to  it,)  and  is  therefore 
deficient  in  many  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  remarkable  period  I  allude  to. 
How  comes  it,  too,  that,  amid  all  the  renderinff  of  grass  and  flowers,  there  is  not  a 
single  dandelion— a  fiower  which  has  often  Riven  to  me,  no  less  than  to  Woaos- 
woaTH,  *  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  Ibr  tears ; '  nor  a  group  of  toadstools, 
which  can  give  interest  to  a  fore-ground  else  oald  and  barren ;  nor  among  the  minute 
studies  of  insects,  a  daddy-longlegs,  swaying  delightfully  across  the  path,  and  dancing 
to  inaudible  music,  as  the  mid-day  zephyr  waves  the  slender  fabrics  of  his  gossamer 
home  f  I  am  surprised,  too,  to  find  (so  far  as  my  survey  has  enabled  me  to  note) 
that  there  are  nowhere  any  frogs,  though  every  artist  who  painted  out-of-doors  in  the 
first  warm  days  of  spring,  must  have  heard  their  choral  music  from  the  neighboring 
ditches.  The  old  heralds,  speaking  of  the  manner  of  the  frog's  holding  his  head, 
talk  of  the  pride  and  dignity,  or,  as  they  phrase  it,  *  the  *  lording '  of  frogs,  and  gave 
them  a  place  in  heraldry ;  and  their  ideas  are  generallv  valuable  to  artists,  and  worth 
studying,  both  for  their  literal  exactness  ana  their  allegorical  significance.  Let  us 
have  some  firogs  next  year. 

'NuMBaa  EioBTBsy:  'A  Man  washing  his  Hands:  (J.  Paio.) — A  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  painting  of  the  na!u-brush,  showing  where  friction  has  worn 
away  and  channelled  tne  brisUes  in  the  middle,  is  especially  good.  But  how  comes 
it  thatj  the  nail-brush  haring  been  eridently  made  use  of,  the  water  in  the  basin  is  still 
pellucid,  with  no  soap  apparent,  either  superficially  or  in  solution  t  This  over-sight  I 
should  not  have  expected  in  so  clever  an  artist.  Even  granting  clearness  to  the 
water,  the  pattern  or  the  bottom  of  the  basin  visible  through  it  is  of  a  different  cha- 
racter fh>m  the  exterior  of  the  vessel,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  specimen  of  that 
particular  delf  which  has  come  under  my  notice. 

'NuMBBB  TwBNTT-Foira:  This  is  directly  imitative  both  of  TrriAH  and  Oioaoa 
GauiKSHANK,  with  Smith's  handling,  and  a  good  deal  of  Bbown's  manner. 

*  NcMBBB  TwBNTT-NiNB :  As  I  told  this  artist  last  year,  he  is  deficient  in  fulness  of 
form  and  looseness  of  texture-  He  should,  therefore,  for  some  years,  paint  nothing 
but  mops  of  various  colors,  (without  the  handles,)  which  would  give  him  wooliness 
and  rotundity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painter  of  *  Number  Thirty-two '  has  too  much 
of  these  qualities,  with  too  little  firmness  in  his  darks ;  and  I  should  recommend  him, 
as  a  counteracting  influence,  to  study  only  blocks  of  coal  —  not  the  common  coal, 
which  is  too  dull,  but  the  kennel  or  candle  <x>al — a  perseverance  in  which  practice  he 
will  find  attended  by  the  happiest  results. 

*  Thb  NATivrrr :  This  is  nearly  perfect  The  infant,  which  at  first  appears  to  be 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  straw  nat,  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  halo,  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  servile  imitation  of  those  absurd  pretenders  known  as  the  old 
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masten.  ThoaghtleM  and  superficial  observers  bare  objected  to  tbe  angel  holding 
the  lantern,  as  an  office  inconsistent  with  the  dignitj  of  the  angelic  nature ;  saying, 
too,  that  the  act  has  some  officiousness,  since  the  lantern  misht  have  been  placed  on 
the  ground  or  hung  on  a  nail.  For  mj  own  part,  I  oonsmer  the  idea  eminently 
happy ;  and  if  one  of  the  other  aogels  had  been  represented  as  snuffing  the  candle 
with  ner  fingers,  my  admiration  would  hare  been  complete. 

'  KuMBaB  FoBTT :  The  sky  is  weak  and  heavy,  the  distance  too  hasy,  the  middle 
distance  absurd,  and  the  foreground  like  a  cart-load  of  bricks  ready  for  use.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole,  I  consider  this  the  leading  picture  of  the  year.' 

Open  to  Direction,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of  strong  censure ;  but  the  censure, 
it  will  be  peroeiyed,  is  admirably  discriminated :  and  after  all,  is  n^t  this  better 
than  the  owl-like  wisdom  with  which  not  a  few  of  our  modern  literary  *  critics ' 
applaud  works  which  are  known  and  beloved  of  all,  as  if  they  themselyes  were 
the  demonstrators,  if  not  the  discoyerers.  ...  The  following  is  a  transfer, 
as  our  *  memory  seryes,*  of  a  story  told  us  by  a  metropolitan  friend  the  other 
day:  but  our  readers  must  bear  ^ne  thing  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  as 
impossible  to  give  the  ^  intoned '  version  of  *  our  informant,*  as  it  was  for  him 
to  repeat  the  nasal  twang  and  indescribable  manner  of  his  clerioo-artistic  ex- 
emplar :  *  During  a  short  sojourn  recently,  in  the  *  modern  Athens,*  said  our 
friend,  *I  visited,  as  every  stranger  in  Boston  should  do,  the  photographic 
rooms  of  Mr.  S.  Masurt.  While  looking  at  the  *  counterfeit  presentments '  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  of  Boston  celebrities,  Mrith  which  the  rooms  do  much 
abound,  there  came  in  a  queer-looking  personage,  bearing  under  one  arm  a 
roll  of  paper.  A  comical  dog  he  was  —  a  sort  of  mixture :  a  cross,  appa- 
rently, between  a  Vermont  horsejockey  and  a  Methodist  parsoa  His  speech 
was  a  most  attenuated  drawl,  with  the  camp-meeting  style  of  ending.  Seating 
himselfl  and  ilepositing  on  the  floor  beside  him  a  seedy-looking  hat,  he  eyed 
tbe  company  present  with  a  curious  and  deliberate  star&  After  some  minutes 
he  fixed  his  gaze  on  Mr.  Masurt,  the  proprietor,  and  approached  him,  unroll- 
ing as  he  advanced  the  paper  bundle.  His  story  I  will  give  you  in  his  own  words, 
only  regretting  that  I  cannot  convey  the  tone  and  style :  *  If  the  proprietor  is 
(lisengag^d,  I  'd  like  to  speak  with  him  a  few  minits.  I  have  for  sale  tew 
picters,  but  before  I  show  yedu  the  picters,  I  *d  like  to  tell  yedu  who  I  a-am. 
My  name  is  Ds  Forest:  I  *m  a  minister  of  the  Qospd,  ewe-^ed  up  for  the  past- 
rage^  n*  account  o*  deefeness.    The  picters  I  got  to  show  yedu  are  tew  —  the 

*  Lord's  Prari-r-e,*  and  *  Go-and-Sia-n*-More.'  Around  the  border  you  '11  see  ten 
an-gels,  each  one  on  *em  is  givin*  utterance  to  one  of  the  ten  commandments : 
also  a  bee^ve,  which  is  the  emblem  of  industree.  Lest  any  gentleman  should 
be  disposed  to  dedubt  the  truth  of  what  I  *m  tellin*,  I  'U  show  yedu  my  cr^en- 
tials.  (Here  Mr.  Ds  Forest  produced  from  his  pocket  a  greasy  memorandimi- 
book  and  continued.)  These  era-dentials  air  frx)m  some  of  the  first  men  in  ower 
kentree :  read  across  both  pages,  if  you  please :  many  of  those  names  are  no 
dedubt  fiuniliar  to  yedu :  they  all  patemized  me  during  my  stay  in  Washing- 
toa  One  gentleman,  who  has  ten  children,  took  ten  copies  of  the  *■  Lord's 
Praire,*  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  n't  ten  more  children,  that  he  might  give 
each  one  o'  them  a  copee.    Governor  Flotd,  of  Virginee,  he  took  three  copees  of 

*  Go«nd-Sin-n'-More,'  and  would  ev  taken  a  copy  of  the  *  Lord's  Praire,'  but  he 
had  n't  no  place  to  put  it  This  pictur,  '  Go-and-Sin-n'-More,'  you  '11  perhaps 
reeooUect  the  circumstances  on :  when  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  before 
oiur  Saviour  the  woman  taken  in  the  ae^  of  adultree :  these  were  the  same 
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purfy  that  made  broad  their  phikctrees;  you  '11  see  the  phflactrees  on  Ihe 
crowns  o*  their  hats.  I  say,  when  they  brought  the  woman,  they  said  in 
MateB*  time  sodi  would  be  stoned  — what  say'st  thou  !  {fuide)  — this  they 
said,  tempting  him.  Our  Satioub  stooped  down  and  wrote  on  the  gredund, 
making  Ueere  Bm  did  n't  hear  'em,  and  pretty  soon  they  all  sneaked  eout 
Then  Hi  looked  up  at  the  woman  and  said,  *  Who  hath  condem'd  thee?*  'No 
one,  Lord.'  *  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go  and  sin  n'  more.'  The  prindpal 
figer  in  this  plate  is  our  Satiour,  a  rery  correct  likeness  from  an  oreeginal 
dauguerre-e-o-type,  neOw  in  the  possession  of  the  fiunfly.  We  charge  you 
tew  dollars  Ibr  the  picter,  and  charge  nothing  for  the  key.  Won't  any  gentle- 
man take  a  oopee?  Won't  you  say  you '11  take  a  oopee  ?  I  stopped  into  a 
milliner^s-shop  deOwn  here  a-pieoe,  and  erery  young  lady  took  a  oopee  of  the 
<  Lord's  Praire,'  and  they  all  said  they  'd  like  *  Goand-Sin-n'-More,*  but  they 
could  n't  aflford  tew,  the  times  was  so  hard.  Tew  doOars  for  the  picter  and 
nothing  for  the  key.  I  come  rery  nigh  selling  Mr.  Buchanan  a  'GkMUid-Sin- 
n'-More,'  but  he  conde&ded  to  wait  till  after  his  tenn  was  out,  and  he  *d  retired 
into  private  life.  If  no  gentleman  wants  a  copee  1 11  be  going.  Good  bye, 
gentlemen:  I  hope  by  the  time  I  come  areound  again  you'll  all  be  ready  to 
take  a  oopee  of  *•  GtMUid-Sin-n'-More.* '  And  hereupon  Mr.  Bb  Forist  departed, 
with  his  bundlei  A  few  suggestions,  '  in  this  connection : '  The  '  deefeness  * 
claimed  by  our  artist<lirine  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  ministry,  could  hardly 
have  been  valid  for  his  congregation  deserting  him^  if  we  may  infer  what  sort  c^ 
ndnistrations  his  must  have  been :  but  he  might  have  been  as  ^deefe '  as  a  post,  it 
seems  to  us,  without  greatly  affecting  bis  preaching.  We  are  sorry  to  find  tihat 
Governor  Floto  had  *  no  place  for  the  Lord's  Prayer '  among  his  '  Go-and-Sin- 
no-Mores : '  sorry  that  the  poor  sewing-girls  had  to  decline  the  latter,  because 
times  were  so  hard ;  (a  terrible  satire,  too  truly  *  founded,'  we  foar :)  and  very 
sorry  that  our  worthy  'Fresidbmt*  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
such  a  *■  plea  in  bar '  of  such  a  purchase  as  vms  tendered  him.  But  Mr.  Db 
Forest  will  be  aredund  again.  -  •  -  Whkn  our  long-time  correspondent, 
M^.  John  G.  Saxx,  was  *out  West'  last  vrinter,  delivering  his  poem  entitled 
^Yankee  Lamd^  the  writer  of  the  ensuing  lines  (*S.  R  G.')  was  requested  to 
introduce  him  to  an  audience  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana^  whidi  he  did,  we  think 
our  readers  vrill  admit^  in  a  manner  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  subfect : 

'  OooD  people,  we  are  met  to-niffht, 
Ifot  to  benold  some  raree  sight. 
To  gase  on  elephant  or  bear, 
Though  sure  enough  a  lion 's  here ; 
Who  IS.  and  all  the  world  doth  know  it, 
A  geanuie  live  Yankee  poet 

<  He  comes  with  rich  and  racy  riiyming, 
With  sparkling  wit  and  wisdom  ohimmg, 
To  tell  us  of  the  Yankee  nation, 
Whose  fame  extends  o*er  til  creation : 
How  JovATBAM  at  homo  is  bred ; 
How,  ere  he  leaves  the  parent-shed. 
He  visits,  in  pursuit  of  Knowledge, 
The  oountry-aehool — the  fanner  a  college ; 
Of  pennies  how  he  never  lost  one, 
Except  when  he  'went  down  to  Boston,' 
When  laek  of  dinner  turned  hia  head. 
And— smack  they  went— for  ginger-bread* 
And  how  he  plods  through  wewy  miles 
In  quest  of  fickle  Fortnne'a  smUea ; 
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Hires  out  to  work,  by  month  or  day, 
At  ohoppinff  wood,  or  makine  hay ; 
And  wnue  ue  farmei^s  grass  ne'§  mowing, 
To  kill  two  birds,  his  daughter  'a  wooing : 
And  how.  when  Cupid's  bmnted  dart 
Beboanding  from  the  Ikir  one's  heart, 
How,  when  she  frowns,  with  sorrow  smitten, 
He  meekly  takes  the  proffered  mitten ; 
But  knowing  no  each  word  as  '  fail,' 
When  eyenmg  spreads  her  dnsky  veil, 
Beneath  the  woodbine's  clustering  shade 
He  plies  anew  the  blushing  maid : 
She  yields,  and  oh  I  supernal  bliss  I 
He  seals  the  contract  with  a  kiss ; 
Says  to  the  'Souire:  '  I  've  got  a  notion, 
If  you  '11  set  off  your  daughter's  portion, 
To  add  my  wag^es  to  the  pelf, 
And  go  to  keepm'  house  mysel£' 

'  How  JoKATHAK,  with  |>atient  toil, 
Oleans  fullness  from  nis  sterile  soU : 
Diss  ^panite  from  New-England  hills, 
To  Duild  her  towers  and  cotton-mills ; 
Or  from  the  land  that  gaye  him  birth 
He  wanders  o'er  this  little  earth ; 
Explores  the  sea  with  yenturoua  sail ; 
In  the  Pacific  strikes  the  whale ; 
From  China  brinn  the  framnt  tea, 
Gunpowder,  Souchong,  and  Bohea ; 
Sets  up  a  tayem  at  Matansas, 
Or  plants  a  colony  in  Kansas ; 
On  some  grand  speculation  bent 
He  counts  his  profits  *  cent  per  cent,' 
Subscribes  to  schemes  of  education 
To  bless  the  rising  generation ; 
Or  to  the  Missionary  Board 
Qiyes  freely  of  his  prudent  hoard. 
And  sends  the  Gospel's  Joyful  sound. 
To  gladden  earth's  remotest  bound. 

*  "Where'er  he  goes,  where'er  he  stays, 
As  up  and  down  the  world  he  strays, 
'  New-England'  still  attracts  his  soul. 
As  turns  the  needle  to  the  pole : 
Her  glory 's  his  undying  theme, 
And  when  you  see  his  yisage  gleam, 
Be  sure  he^s  thought  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Or  patented  a  new-bom  mill. 

'  And  where  thy  sons  with  lore  profound. 
Their  trophies  reap  on  classic  ground ; 
Where  pious  Faith  her  altar  rears. 
Where  Justice  stem  her  poniard  bears, 
Or  where  thy  counsels  guide  the  State, 
There,  there,  New-Enguind,  thou  art  great  I 

'But  yield,  my  muse,  thy  humble  flight 
To  one  who  scales  the  starry  height 
As  taper-flame,  with  feeble  ray, 
Pales  in  the  light  of  rising  day  | 
And  while  her  bard  with  graphic  story 
Delineates  New-England's  glory. 
Himself  shall  proye  her  hisher  claim 
To  record  on  toe  scroll  of  fame. 
In  one  high  niche  amone  her  great. 
Which  doth  its  coming  tenant  wait^ 
Amid  the  honored  of  her  land, 
New-England's  bard,  her  Saxb,  shall  stand. 

Hy  task  is  done,  and  nothinff  lacks 
Bat  to  piwent  you  Jobx  O,  Saxb.' 
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An  admirable  introduction!  -  -  •  We  had,  some  months  ago^  a  little 
critical  afl&ay  with  a  celebrated  German  Biblical  commentator,  and  also  with 
the  author  of  the  ^Coast  Surrey*  of  this  Republic  Our  'yiews*  were  at- 
tacked by  a  sectarian  religious  weekly  print  of  Boatcm:  and  had  not  the 
^Traveller '  daily  journal  of  that  city  generously  come  to  the  defence  of  those 
views,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  accused,  even  to  this  day,  of  venturing 
comments  upon  subjects  whereof  we  were  *  mainly  ignorant'  The  receptx>n 
given  to  the  before-mentioned  *  views,*  makes  it  an  almost  ungrateful  task  to 
enter  upon  any  matter  of  a  *  deep  *  scientific  nature.  Now,  throu^  a  habitual 
perusal  oi  the  ^Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^*  (of  which  our  friend 
and  correspondent.  Dr.  W.  W.  Mobland,  is  one  of  the  *dual'  editors,)  in 
which  medical  and  surgical  *  hard  cases '  of  rare  interest  are  often  reported,  we 
have  come  to  regard  ourselves  as  in  some  degree  qualified  to  offer  'suggestions,' 
if  not  prepared  to  tender  precise  *  professional  advica'  The  last  number  in 
August  is  a  rich  one,  what  with  its  original  communications,  and  its  editorial 
and  medical  intelligence.  We  reserve  our  comments  upon  the  first  paper, 
until  we  can  give  an  autopsy  of  the  ^  subject,'  which  he  bids  fiur  soon  to  be- 
come, if  the  diagnosis  (a '  curtailed  abbreviation,  compressing  all  the  particulars ') 
is  correctly  stated.  The  disease  was  Aia6ffnfc  UcXXervc,  of  a  most  aggravated 
type.  The  subjoined  segregated  symptomatic  *  items'  will  ftimish  such  spe- 
dfic  information  in  relation  to  the  case,  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of 
its  character  with  a  reliance  as  entire  as  our  own: 

♦Thos.  Wklbt,  8Btat.  88  years:  married — Irish — shoe-maker — intemperate: 
admitted  28th  Aug. :  reported  himself  sick  three  years :  was  in  hospital  County 
Qalway,  Ireland.  Slate :  skin  dry ;  heart-sounds  normal :  a  little  deaf  in  both 
ears.  No  aifection  of  external  ears :  (*J?ar  ^Har  !)  Expectorated  numtUated 
sputa :  dear  percussion  over  *  both  backs  and  fronts : '  resonant  voice  between 
scapula,  with  crackling :  sat  down  on  the  bed :  ndsed  first,  right  hand — then  both 
together:  legs  stretched  out  stiff:  mouth  wide  open.  Right  eye  shut — left  eye 
toide  open :  could  put  out  his  tongue  —  did :  puruletU  sputa :  mouth  drawn  to 
right  side :  does  nH  answer — does  n^t  appear  to  see :  replies  when  spoken  to,  hui 
gwee  eam/e  anawer  to  every  queetian :  seems  as  if  half-drunk,  and  probably  is.' 

Here  Mows  a  ^  Table  of  P^inU^  connected  with  the  case,  including  the 
*  five  p'ints,'  and  embracing  in  the  aggregate  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
p'ints  I  We  have  condensed  the  prominejU  facts,  on  different  days,  into  one 
connected  syllabus,  ibr  the  benefit  of  our  medical  readers.  We  shall  offer 
no  comments  upon  the  treatment  of  this  case,  until  we  see  whether  the  patient 
survives  it  We  heme  an  opinion,  of  course,  and  a  very  decided  one ;  but  we 
wish  first  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  the  an^e  of  coincidence  with  that  of  our 
readers.  When  this  is  ascertained,  we  shall  *  make  a  note  of  it'  We  began 
to  read  the  foregoing  to  our  country  neighbor  and  Mend,  Dr.  Lono,  a  moment 
ago,  when  he  interrupted  us  with:  *0h!  that 's  an  ordinary  case : '  but  before 
we  had  concluded,  he  admitted  it  was  '  an  extraor'nary  case.'  -  -  -  Sons 
wag  has  sent  us  a  ^Prospectus  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  Science  and  Literth 
ture:  a  Journal  qf  the  Time^'-DayJ  The  burlesque  upon  modem  new 
newspaperial  promises  is  very  rich,  but  something  too  elaborate  and  extended. 
*BiLLT  BowLBGS,  £sq.,  will  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  aboriginal  depart 
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ment :  a  distinguished  Tluo-TJglt/  of  Baltimore,  and  a  highly  talented  *Dbad 
Rabbit,'  of  New-York,  are  engaged  on  its  physical  columns;  while  *  Cow- 
LBOOED  Sam  '  will  *  derote  his  hest  energies  to  the  criminal  division  of  the  pro- 
posed sheet  I '  -  -  -  The  Mowing  oordial  and  appreciatiye  notice  of  the 
Knickbbbogkbb  is  from  the 

of  Calcutta,  India.  Since  the  highly-gratifying  notices  of  this  Magazine  which 
appeared,  as  our  old  readers  will  rem^nher,  in  the  Canton  ^ Celestial  Moon  <tf 
Nem^  and  the  Turkish  ''Orb  of  MiT\i^Delight^  published  in  Constantinople, 
we  haye  seen  nothing  that  was  more  contributary  to  our  self-gratification 
than  this  brief  but  comprehensive  tribute : 

<fat  «l»^*tt  Wni  ^H^tfi^^^ 

WHnXx  «|  fSSii  H43li  wain  |n 
cUBMH^"^  Winn  Utc^H  H  rtU 

It  will  be  our  pleasure  and  our  pride  to  strive,  to  the  best  <^  our  ability,  to 
merit  the  high  praise  so  generously  awarded  to  us.  -  -  -  Wb  answer  on 
inquiry  of  *C.  B.'  and  'G.  L.  S.'  with  the  following  passage  from  one  of 
Gbobgb  Ebivdall's  Texas  letters  to  the  New-Orleans  ^Fieayune : ' 

'  Wb  shall  all  hare  an  abnndanee  and  to  spare  in  Texas  this  fUl.  The  wheat  crop 
is  of  coarse  already  gathered,  and  the  yield  has  been  immense.  The  corn  crop, 
mnch  eren  of  the  second  planting,  which  was  put  in  the  jrround  after  the  grasshop- 
pers had  left,  is  as  good  as  made,  and  again  tne  yield  wul  be  great.  Cotton  looks 
well  in  erery  qnarter,  and  from  the  sugar-growing  seetions  we  hare  no  other  than 
the  most  flattering  acoamnts.  Of  peaches  and  melons  we  hare  enough  for  all  crea- 
tion: our  stock  of  all  kinds  —  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  —  is  fairly  rolling  in  fat; 
wild  grapes,  plnms,  and  cherries  may  be  eathered  in  a  profusion  unknown  in  other 
eonntries :  ofsweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbages^  and  other  veffetables,  we  are  raising 
all  that  we  can  eat^  and  our  entire  population  is  more  than  nopeful — it  is  joyous. 
Oorernor  Ritwnbls  can  afford  to  stye  us  two  thanksgivings  this  year :  we  can 't  get 
through  in  one  day.    There 's  balm  in  Texas.' 

Vide  'E^fick'  Prospectus !  -  -  -  Thb  *  first  fiunilies*  in  the  penal  colonies 
of  Australia,  as  we  gather  from  a  friend,  a  recent  voyager  to  those  r^ons,  are 
in  trouble.    They  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  their  domestic  criminal  popula- 
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tknt  iDfiacton  of  the  ooknial  tews  abound:  and  to  whit  looe  Isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  shall  they  be  sent,  to  atone  fixr  offenoes  against  person  and 
property,  is  the  pregnant  and  ezdting  question.  Gigantic  swindlen  at  *ome^ 
(bkiisted  muffii,  ye^mO)*)  now  resident  capitalists  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne^ 
are  agitating  this  yital  matter.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  iqxm  them,  and  also 
upon  the  said  world^s  pockets.  .  .  -  Ton  sometimes  remark,  do  you  not, 
raider,  as  you  walk  along  the  great  business  thoroughihies  of  this  our  bek)Ted 
metropolis,  signs  indicating  that  'Artittt^  Material '  are  to  be  found  within  ? 
Now  do  you  know  how  mudi  that  term  embraces  ?  If  you  say  *  Ko,'  then  we 
ask  you  to  st^  in  at  Number  One  Hundred  and  EleTen  Fulton-street,  and 
^ance  over  the  stock  in  the  beautiM  store  of  Messrs.  Mascet  aud  WHnos; 
probably  the  largest  dealers  in  this  brandi  of  oonstantiy-increasing  trade  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  general  d6p6t  of  Artists'  Materials,  for  the  trade,  of 
any  and  every  conceivable  descriptioa  The  very  number  astonishes  us.  The 
index  alone,  of  the  handsome  cabdogue,  now  before  us,  ennmerates  some  three 
hundred  and  seventy  articles,  engraved  representations  of  many  of  which  QS 
at  all  instrumental)  are  also  given.  White  lead  and  zinc  pamts,  colors,  and 
brushes ;  materials  for  house,  ship,  and  sign-painting ;  for  painting  in  oil- 
colors — brushes,  palettes,  palette-knives,  easels,  chairs,  tents^  boxes,  eta: 
materials  fer  Daguerreotypists,  lithographers,  et  id  genui  omne :  including  a 

*  constant  and  fuU  supply '  of  WnrsoB  and  Newton's  celebrated  oil  and  water- 
colors,  canvases,  moist  witercoknB,  in  tubes  and  pans,  mHI-boards,  etc  Of  a 
verity,  *  the  name  is  legion '  of  these  and  kindred  *  tools  and  things.*  But  there 
is  one  admirable  thing,  which  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  we  have 
been  considering:  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  various,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing invention  of  modem  times :  we  mean  the  Btereoeoope.  For  a  twelvemonth 
and  a  day  oould  we  sit  and  look  through  this  wonderful  instrument  at  views 
of  world-renowned  dties,  edifices,  and  God's  great  scenery.  It  is  not  paint- 
ing— not  modeling — not  drawing:  it  if  reprvdueUon*  'I  doubt  much,' 
said  a  friend  this  moment  at  our  elbow,  who  has  visited  and  resided  in  almost 
every  portion  of  Europe,  *  I  doubt  much  if  I  should  have  gone  abroad,  at  all, 
could  I  have  seen,  with  such  perfect  effect,  the  now  femiliar  oljeelB  here  repre- 
sented :  they  are  perfeet*    Mr.  Wilub,  who  has  *been  areAund*  a  good  deal 

*  on  the  other  side,'  says  of  them,  in  the  ^Bame  Journal : ' 

*  Whxn  last  in  town,  I  called  in,  at  the  invitation  of  our  near  neighbors  In 
FultoD-street,  (Misuar  and  Whiton)  and  with  one  of  those  new  aoanrels,  a  stereo- 
scopic instrument,  held  to  my  eye,  examined  the  snccenlon  of  photographic  views 
placed  in  the  socket.  Here  were  daguerreotypes  of  the  most  celebrated  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  globe — reproduced  under  the  lens — exactly  a$  eem  bff  the  travel- 
ler I  I  saw  Egypt  and  its  ruins,  the  Nile  and  its  turbaned  boatmen;  the  Bos* 
phoms  and  Constantinopie ;  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Mosque  of  Santa  Sophia ; 
Greece  and  its  Acropolis ;  Rome  and  its  paUees  and  columns ;  Vienna  and  its 
Schonbrunn  and  gardens :  Switzerland  and  its  picturesque  people,  its  vales  and 
mountains :  Spain  and  its  Alhambra,  its  royal  structures  and  romantic  scenery ; 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Tyrol  and  the  wonderful  monuments  of  science  and  art  in  the 
bridged  chasms  and  torrents  over  which  rail-roads  now  smoothly  pass ;  and  Paris 
with  its  galleries  and  gardens,  hi  views  innumerable,  just  as  they  dasile  the  eye 
and  delight  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger. 
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« Bat  only  think,  how,  by  this  new  art,  exMt  knowledge  of  all  parte  of  the 
woiid  are  brought  within  every  body's  reach  I  With  an  instmment  and  its 
▼lews— costing  from  five  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to  the  sise  and  number— the 
farmer  may  call  his  family  around  the  evening  lamp,  and,  almost  veritably,  pass 
an  hour  or  two  in  Europe  or  in  the  East!  They  would  not  get  a  truer  sight  of 
famous  places  by  going  to  them.  And  they  not  only  see  the  far-off  spots  and 
their  inhabitants,  but  they  can  show  them  to  their  friends  and  their  neighbors  I ' 

Gendeman  host — bdy  hostess:  ' a  word  in  both  your  eats : '  ifyouwoold 
avoid  the  eflfeets  of  a  dull  company :  if  you  would  make  tfaem  contented  with 
themselves ;  if  you  would  give  them  mmetking  to  taib  about^  make  a  small 
investment  in  stereoscopes,  and  a  good  variety  of  diaphanous  and  colored 
views.  They  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  dullest  of  prosy  bores,  sin^y  or  in 
'sets.'  ...  Tn  subjoined,  from  our  M  friend  and  frequent  correspond* 
ent,  Park  Bkhjamik,  Esq.,  just  reaches  us  in  time  lor  a  wdoome  to  the  psges 
of  the  present  number.  It  is  replete  with  genuine  feelings  wfaidi  came  from, 
and  will  speak  to  the  heart: 

'1  sm  not  d^Ur.' 

*  I AV  not  old  —  though  years  have  cast 

Their  shadows  on  my  day: 
I  am  not  old  —  though  youth  has  passed 

On  rapid  wings  away : 
For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  flows. 
And  round  it  pleasant  thoughts  repose, 
And  sympathies  and  feelings  high 
Spring  like  stars  on  erening's  tSj, 

*  I  am  not  old :  Time  may  have  set 

His  signet  on  my  brow, 
And  someraint  farrows  there  haye  met. 

Which  Care  may  deepen  now : 
Yet  Love,  fond  Love,  a  chaplet  wesTes 
Of  fresh  young  bods  and  verdant  leaves, 
And  still,  in  fancy,  I  can  twine 
Thoughts  sweet  as  flowers  that  once  were  mine. 

*  I  am  not  old :  the  snowy  tinge 

That  *»  fallen  on  mv  hair, 
What  is  it  but  a  silrer  fringe 

That  makes  the  head  more  fkirf 
Sad  contrast,  may  be,  to  the  brown 
Which  used  to  deck  my  early  crown  ; 
But,  let  the  senile  tokens  stay, 
No  impulse  of  my  soul  is  gray. 

*  I  am  not  old :  though  I  must  leave 

This  earth,  and  be  at  rest 
Soon,  verv  soon :  I  will  but  grieve 

For  those  whom  Lovs  lores  best 
What  though  this  fragile  frame  shall  fiule 
In  Affe's  cold  and  gloomy  shade? 
I  shall  rej^ain  the  light,  and  be 
Youthful  m  immortality.' 

Apropot  of  the  author  of  these  truly  beautiful  lines :  somehow  or  another,  an 
impression  has  gone  abroad,  (through  a  paragraph  in  <me  of  the  papers,)  that . 
Mr.  Bbnjamin,  who  has  heretofore  lectured  with  such  distinguished  success  to 
admiring  audiences  in  vsrioos  parts  of  the  country,  was  no  longer  open  to 
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similar  engagements,  in  oonaequeaoe  of  certain  *  real-estate  *  aTocataona  in 
which  he  mm  engaged.  We  have  the  best  authority  for  stating,  hovrerer, 
that  Mr.  Bbnjamin  has  not  withdrawn  from  the  lectur&^eLd :  but  that,  <m  the 
oontraiy,  he  will  aooept  all  iuTitations  fi>r  the  approadiing  season,  and  op  r&ry 
reasonable  terms.  This  will  be  good  news  to  iecture-oommittees,  of  whidi, 
if  they  understand  their  own  interests,  they  will  not  be  slo^  to  aTail 
themsehres.  .  -  .  When  we  read  the  following  paragraph  in  the  daily 
journals,  touching  ^A  Booh  &oor  Nine  Hunirod  Yean  OJd^  (at  I>etit>it 
we  think,)  we  called  at  once  to  mind  'The  Worht  of  Petrui  Foteriiu,' 
presented  to  us  by  Senator  Sswabd  at  his  residence,  many  yean  aga  It  was 
a  huge  quarto,  all  printed  with  a  pen,  and  as  closely  and  evenly  as  types  could 
have  placed  its  contents — and  quaint  and  curious  they  were — i^)on  the  printed 
page;  Who  ha$  this  most  ancient  of  all  printed  works,  issued  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  first  type-books  of  its  day!    We  lotoed  it  tenqMrarily, 

many  years  since,  to  J T S ,  who  handed  it,  for  return,  to  the 

late  W B ,  (umquile  City  Register,)  and  here  we  lost  all  trace  of  it : 

'  Thb  ftrticles  which  hftye  Utelj  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  I^ee  iVew,  in  re- 
gard to  old  BxBUts,  have  had  the  effect  to  bring  to  our  notice  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  yaluable  specimens  of  biblical  literature  in  the  world.  This  is  a  volume  of  six 
hundred  pages,  oontainins  the  whole  Bibui  in  the  Latin  language.  It  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  DtrrriBLD,  of  this  dtr.  The  book  is  made  entirely  of  vellum^  and  the 
printing  is  all  done  bj  hand  with  a  pen  and  ink.  Ererr  letter  is  perfect  in  its  shape, 
and  cannot  be  distinaniished  bj  anj  imperfections  in  form,  from  the  printed  letters 
of  the  present  daj.  The  shape  of  the  letters  is  of  course  different  from  those  now  in 
use,  but  in  no  other  respect  can  they  be  distinguished  from  printed  matter.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  ma^  be  concMved  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  columns 
on  each  page,  each  of  which  lacks  only  about  six  letters  of  being  as  wide  as  the 
columns  of  this  paper.  They  will  average  sixty  lines  to  the  column.  The  columns 
numbering  twelve  nundred,  we  have  about  seventy-two  thousand  lines  in  the  whole 
book.    Nothing  short  of  a  life-time  could  have  accomplished  such  a  work.' 

A  book  that  is  a  book.  •>  -  -  From  ^beneath  the  gallow-tree,*  erected 
in  the  *01d  Bailey'  of  *  London  Town,*  for  the  execution  of  Giotanvi 
Lani,  for  the  murder  of  Heloisb  Thaubiv,  did  a  friend  of  ours  —  while  the 
first-named  *  &ulty  party*  was  yet  ^a-swinging*  — purdiase  of  the  maker  and 
render,  a  ^Copy  of  VeneSy^  of  which  the  subjoined  musical  and  auto-biographL 
cal  stanzas  will  afford  an  effective  citation : 


'  At  the  West-End  of  London  town, 
Where  pretty  maidens  ramble  round. 
One  nignt  I  Ubloisb  Thaubiw  found, 

And  she  looked  fair  and  gay. 
1  with  her  did  steer  to  a  mansion  near : 
That  niffht  she  looked  in  health  and  bloom, 
She  to<»  me  to  the  fatal  room, 
Where  soon  I  sent  her  to  the  tomb  — 
'T  was  there  I  did  her  slay. 

'  I  strangled  her,  you  may  suppose : 
I  robbed  her  of  her  watch  and  clothes ; 
Then  fh>m  the  fatal  spot  did  go. 

Thinking  that  I  was  clear. 
God's  all-seeing  eye  was  hovering  nigh : 
Taken  I  was  doomed  to  be, 
And  I  from  justice  could  not  flee : 
They  brought  me  to  the  £stal  tree; 
Tor  I  ^  condenmed  to  die. 


Then  I  on  board  a  ship  was  found. 
That  was  to  Monte  Video  bound : 
To  Greenhithe  she  had  sailed  down. 

The  sea  was  calm  and  clear. 
I,  out  of  sight^  thought  all  was  right ; 
But,  oh  I  alas  f  I  was  deceived : 
The  truth  I  scarcely  could  believe. 
On  board  when  justice  captured  me, 

A  cruel  murderer  base. 

That  barbarous  cmd  deed  I  done : 
Though  young  in  vears,  my  time  is  come : 
Oh  1  pity  your  unhappy  son. 

My  loving  parents  dear : 
I  'm  doomed  to  ^  to  the  grave  below : 
Giovanni  Lani  is  mv  name ; 
In  sorrow,  wretoheoness,  and  shame, 
I  do  confess  I  «m  to  blame : 

She  never  iigured  me.' 


We  quote  tbas  HhriHing*  extract^  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  we 
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have  not  shown,  in  these  pages,  that  we  have  native  criminal,  accidental,  and 
elegiac  bards  or  baidesses,  fully  equal  to  the  best  English  *  specimens  *  in  the 
same  kind?  -  -  -  It  was  a  perplexing  and  infelicitous  circumstance, 
that  which  happened  to  disoomfini  and  discomfit  the  good  house-wife, 
who  had  fiittened  a  fine  young  Tubkbt  for  her  husband's  delectation, 
boiled,  as  was  his  *  weakness,*  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  savory  sauce. 
Two  or  three  days  before  his  death,  (the  turkey's,)  a  box  of  household 
pills  fell  by  accident  into  the  yard,  where  the  bird  performed  his  dafly  peram- 
bulations and  gobblii^  He  picked  up  the  kernels  of  anti-biUous  com,  and 
surmed  their  efiects  until  his  decease,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  pot,  as 
the  pUee  de  ruistanee  of  a  sumptuous  dinner.  But  he  would  not  boil  tender : 
hour  after  hour  the  hot  bubbles  burst  around  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  the 
harder  and  the  longer  he  was  boiled,  the  tougher  and  more  uncarvable  he  be- 
camei  At  length,  however,  he  was  served  up:  and  a  doctor,  a  nextrdoor 
neighbor,  who  was  a  guest,  was  requested  to  solve  the  mystery :  *  We  bailed 
that  turkey  six  long  hours,  doctor,  by  the  dock,'  said  the  down-east  hostess, 
*and  you  see  how  awfully  tough  he  is  ne5w.  Could  it  be  the  pills,  d*  yedu 
think,  doctor,  that  I  was  tellin'  yeou  about  his  eatin'  ?  *  Undoubtedly,  Madam,' 
relied  the  Doctor :  'it  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference,  if  you  had 
VUed  him  two  days:  there  was  no  *bils'  in  him,  Madam  1 '  An  explanation 
equally  professional  and  satisfiictory.  -  -  -  The  subjoined  is  firom  the 
Miatoire  de  la  Prease  en  Englaterre  et  des  Eta9  Uhii^  by  M.  Cuchsval 
GLABioinr,  published  in  Paris,  1857 : 

*Eh  1882,  le  romancier  G.  F.  HorinAN  fonda  le  'Ekickerbocker  Magazine,' 
qui  passa  bient6t  de  see  mains  dans  oelles  de  Timothes  Flint,  puis  dans  celles  da 
redactenr  en  chef  actuel,  Louis  Oatlord  Clark.  Le  Knickerbocker  a  6i6,  an 
des  recuilfl  les  plos  briliants  des  Etas-Unis ;  U  a  en  poar  collobarateurs  aasidos, 
Washington  Irving,  Fauloino,  William  Ware,  qui  y  a  public  son  roman  ^pis- 
tolaire  de  Zmodie,  BavANT  et  Lonopsllow.  C'est  dans  see  colomnes  qu^ont  d^ 
bat6  comme  critiques  oa  comme  auteurs  de  nouvelles,  presque  tous  les  jeunes 
6crivans  qui,  depuis  vignt  ans,  sent  arriv^e  a  la  reputation  aux  'Etas-Unis.* 

Thanks,  M.  Glariont:  it  shall  not  be  our  Ikult,  nor  will  it  be  the  fault  of 
our  contributors,  if  we  do  not  continue  to  deserve  the  high  and  unexpected 
praise  here  awarded  us.  -  -  -  Well,  we  *own  beat'  We  certainly  never 
did  receive  any  thing  in  its  kind  quite  so  characteristic  and  *  Qermenny '  as 
the  following.    The  sound-spelling  is  a  study : 

*LynnvUle,  Lehigh  County,  StaU  of  PtwntyUania  July  the  \2ih  1856. 

*  Dear  Sir.  Postmaster  of  Freeport  as  I  doo  not  know  your  name,  so  I  write 
to  you.  Postmaster  I  would  bee  werry  glad  if  you  would  give  me  an  answer  after 
Beceiving  this  few  lines. 

*  I  would  like  werry  bead  to  know  somsing  of  the  old  Germenny,  John  Kraus  : 
hee  is  went  off  frum  Elizabethtown  Lengester  County,  in  the  month  of  Myrch  1856, 
and  bee  let  him  selfe  down  in  your  blase  some  werse,  with  a  Bruther  and  a  Syster, 
and  a  young  wife,  the  are  awl  Germennies,  and  the  old  duch  about  50  years  old, 
has  left  a  good  manny  Depts  in  Lengester  and  Lehigh  County,  so  as  I  would  like 
to  know  someaing  about  him,  how  hee  is  Comming  on,  if  hee  owns  anny  Probperty 
in  your  blase,  ore  if  somsing  is  to  dow  with  him  ore  not,— the  old  duch  mus  Live 
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werry  neer  in  your  blase,  beeonte  hee  BaeeivM  a  Newspaper  in  jonr  office  from 
AUentown  Lehi^  Gountj,  and  hie  name  is,  Jobh  Kbaui  ;  and  he  haa  a  Oronp  on 
Ilia  Throat  and  cen  look  onely  with  one  eye,  -if  yon  let  me  luow  aomeaing 

about  him,  so  aa  I  lien  come  dare  and  dow  aomeaing  with  him  I  will  pay  yon  fore 
your  drobel,  and  write  me  a  Leather,  and  bleaa  Direct  him,  Miohaki.  Smith, 
Lynnville  P.  0.  Lehigh  County  Pennaylyania. 

'  Tours  Respectfully,  Hichjjel  Smith. 

*  Tou  bleaa  write  me  aa  soon  as  your  Beceiye  this  Stating.' 

'NichtB  komme  ami*  -  -  -  Wom't  our  ocmtompofiries  of  tlie  paUic 
press  please  to  set  their  ftoes  against  the  floods  of  poedcal  pbtitiide  which 
will  be  poured  out  upon  ''The  Atlanta  Cablet*  Pray  think  of  such  'poetry* 
as  this  finding  its  way  into  a  reqiectable  Journal : 

'  On  old  Atlantic's  crett. 
The  subtle  cable's  rest, 

From  shore  to  shore : 
Down  in  the  mighty  deep 
Must  the  swift  hf^htning  sleep : 
OoLDMBiA  shall  bid  it  leap 

With  wondrous  power.' 

A  cable  on  the  Atlantic's  *<tm^'  is  a  parious  phrase,  and  strikes  us  'Colum- 
bians'  with  'wondrous  power! '  .  -  -  Our  friend  Mr.  George  Hartet, 
the  distinguished  English  artist,  whose  admirable  illustrations  of  American 
soeneiy  are  well  known  in  our  country,  has  inTented  and  patented  in  London, 
where  he  now  resides,  a  Fort-Folio  for  ArtUU,  which  bids  fidr  to  supply  a 
veiy  important  desideratum.  We  gather  a  description  of  it  from  the  London 
'  Conetitutional  Frese^*  now  before  u&  The  multiplication  of  photographs,  en- 
graTings,  chromo-lithographa,  and  water-color  drawings,  is  becoming  so  nu- 
merous and  accessible  to  persons  of  even  moderate  means,  that  we  feel  we  are 
doing  the  public  a  signal  sendee  in  calling  attention  to  those  improrements 
which  tend  to '  progress,'  whether  in  physical  comfort  or  in  intellectnal  culture : 

*  Thi  want  of  a  correct  principle  in  the  old  port-folio,  has  been  remedied  by  a 
patent  token  out  by  Mr.  Habyst,  an  artist,  by  which  the  erils  long  complained  of 
hsTe  been  oreroome,  so  that  now  the  collectors  of  works  of  art  can  obtain  a  safe, 
elegant,  and  convenient  port-folio,  containing  erery  advantage  which  enables  the  pro- 
prietors of  works  of  art-treasures  to  keep  their  collections  in  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  without  handling  or  injur- 
ing them.  One  of  the  primary  benefits  derived  from  the  principle  of  the  patent,  is 
in  leaving  the  protecting-flaps  fastened  on  the  outside,  so  that  whatever  dust  may 
gather  on  them,  none  ever  enters  within,  and  at  the  same  time  you  get  rid  of  the  un- 
tidy and  littering  appearance  which  pertains  to  the  old  kind  of  flaps  made  of  hoUand 
cloth :  and  beside  this  gain,  the  flaps  of  the  patent  ones,  when  the  port-folio  is  in  use, 
can  be  fastened  out  of  the  way,  and  are,  in  fact,  out  of  sight  whenever  the  port-folio 
is  open.  Tou  thus  remove  what  has  always  been  an  annoyance  in  many  waya. 
Then,  again,  what  an  advantage  there  is  derived  from  having  a  book  which  can  be 
used  or  not  at  your  convenience,  so  that  if  you  have  curious  or  dishonest  aerrantSy 
or  meddlesome  children,  your  collection  is  safe ;  or  if  yon  lend  it  to  a  friend  with  the 
hope  of  the  works  being  returned  uninjured,  he  can  be  sure  of  safely  controlling 
their  exhibition,  and  of  returning  them  in  as  perfect  order  as  when  first  loaned.' 

A  desideratum  for  artists.  .  -  -  There  is  an  instructhe,  and  in  some  respects 
an  amusing  paper,  in  the  last  number  of  the  'North-American  Review,'  upon 
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^Bed&nt  Oammentari^  on  the  New  TeBtamerU,*     Among  the  inoonoeivible 
9ottiM$  oommitted  by  Biblical  oommentatorB,  the  following  are  died:  Adax 
Clabke,  by  a  prooeas  of  reasoning  which  not  one  theologian  in  a  hundred 
has  learning  enough  to  verify  or  to  gainsay,  proves  the  serpent  that  tempted 
EvB  to  have  been  a  monkey  t    Quite  equal  to  this,  is  the  learned  and  profound 
commentatoi's  hatfumom  annotation  on  the  impressive  words  of  our  Savioub  : 
'  Thinkest  thou  not  that  I  cannot  now  pijiy  to  my  Fathbb,  and  Hb  shall  pre- 
sently give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  ang^ : '    *  A  legi<m  at  different 
times  contained  different  numbers:  four  thousand  two  hundred,  five  thousand, 
and  frequently  six  thousand  men :  and  from  this  saying,  taking  the  latter  num- 
ber, which  is  the  common  rate,  we  have  in  round  numbers,  seventy  two  thou- 
sand angels  I '    Another  learned  scriptural  critic  contends,  that  the  cock  that 
alarmed  Peter  vras  a  Levite  watchman,  knocking  on  the  gate  of  the  temple,  to 
call  the  priests  to  their  morning  duties !    Now  when  such  profound  blunders 
as  these  are  oommitted  by  *  learned'  conmientators,  is  it  surprising  that  ignor- 
ant expounders  shoiild  represent  *  brother  Paul  *  as  having  been  brought  up 
at  the  *■  foot  of  Gamd-HiD,  a  small  mountain  in  Judea,'  instead  of  at  the  *  feet 
of  Gakaliel?* — or  that  ilie  reason  why  our  Savtoub  so  frequently  said, 
*'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,*  was  owing  to  the  fiict  <hat  He  seldom 
addressed  a  gathering  in  whidi  a  large  portion  of  His  hearers  had  not  had  their 
ears  cropped,  as  a  penalty  for  various  minor  offences  committed  against  the 
Jewish  laws  of  that  period?    ...    This  brief  epistolary  passage  of  a 
correspondent  brings  old  Mackinaw  directly  before  us,  as  we  saw  it  on  a  me- 
morable occasion,  several  years  ago :  *  We  climbed  the  hiQ  and  looked  at  the  fort, 
surrounded  with  its  palisade  of  logs ;  at  the  fierce-looking  soldiers  asleep  on 
their  posts ;  at  the  holes  made  by  British  bullets ;  at  the  Indian  men  shooting 
at  cents  and  drinking  brandy ;  at  the  Indian  women  selling  bead-work  and 
drinking  whiskey ;  at  the  Indian  children  stoning  tadpoles  and  drinking  beer ; 
at  the  steamers  coining  in  and  going  out;  at, the  bark  canoes.    We  ate 
Mackinaw  trout,  cooked  in  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  manner.    We 
explored  the  ravine  in  the  rear  of  ilie  fort,  and  sailed  around  and  viewed  the 
romantio-looking  cove  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.    On  the  return  from  this 
latter  expedition,  your  correspondent  wrote  an  elegant  pastoral,  which  I  regret 
to  say,  is  not  now  extant'    ...    Adroitness  in  Advertising  is  one  of 
the  *  signs  of  the  times '  in  these  latter  days :  and  we  know  of  no  tradesman 
who  exceeds  in  this  regard  our  old  fiiend  Lucius  Hart,  of  Number  Six, 
Burling-Slip.    Who  woiild  think  of  finding  in  a  column  of  *  New-Publications ' 
the  Mowing  *  literary '  announcement  ?    It  is  *  Just  like  Hart  : ' 

4  npHIRD  EDITION  OP  PATENT  ICE-PITCHERS.— *  The  Dog  Star  rages.'   The 
X     heat  continues.    The  Ice-Pitchers  are  pouring  out  the  cooilnff  draughts,  and 
the  people  are  pouring  in  to  No.  6  Burling-Slip  for  new  supplies  of  them.' 

There  is  nothing  but  truth  in  this,  of  course,  for  these  Ice-Pitchers  have  had  a 
wonderful  sale:  but  how  adroitly  is  the  fact  set  forth!  A  fourth  edition,  we 
observe,  is  already  *in  press.'  -  -  -  *If  ever  after  tempests  come  such 
Storms,  let  the  sea  rave,'  and  so  forth.  We  doubt  whether  Othello  would 
have  changed  his  apostrophic  sentence  one  whit,  had  he  but  once  stood  in  the 
Cedar  -  Ware  Manufactory  <^  the  Messrs,  Storms^  at  Nyach  on  the  Hudson^ 
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as  we  did  the  other  day,  and  amidst  the  pleasant,  peDetrating,  and  penneatzng 
cedar-odors,  smrejed  the  mind-oonoeiTed,  mind-wrought,  and  mind-wotking 
machinery,  turning  out,  *  from  the  wood,*  eyery  yariety  and  pattern  of  house- 
hold oedar-ware,  as  heautifiil  as  useful,  tmd  cheap  as  indispensable^    Whether 

*  wise  William  '  would  have  exdaimed  as  aforesaid,  not  knowing,  it  behooyeth 
us  not  to  say :  but  thi$  we  can,  and  this  *we  do  say,  and  say  it  boldly,'  that 

*  Come,  Storms,  send  us  another  inyoice  of  your  beautiful  ware,  of  each 

kind  and  pattern,'  is  the  cry  from  eyery  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 

Canadas.     *  Such  are  the  orders : '  well  haye  they  been  earned  —  promptly  are 

they  filled    •    -    -    The  yerse  in  BaTAMys  *Lin€$  to  a  Watmfowl^^  alluded 

to  by  our  Albany  correspondent  *  Humtinoton,'  was  originally  printed  as 

follows : 

'  Vaiklt  the  fowler's  e^e 
If igbt  mark  thj  distant  flisbt,  to  do  thee  wrong, 

As  darkly  painUd  on  the  crimson  skj, 
Thj  figure  floats  along.' 

*'  HmtnNaTON '  informs  us  that  in  the  last  London  edition  this  is  changed  from 
<  darkly  limned  upon  the  crimson  sky,'  in  a  preyious  edition,  to  *  darkly  seen 
agaifutt  the  crimson  sky.'  In  our  judgment,  the  second  reading  is  better  than 
the  last,  but  the  first  is  the  best  of  all — the  8iii^>lest  and  the  most  natural: 
perhaps  because  it  wu  the  first,  and  hence  most  familiar  to  us.  We  prefer 
the  original  -  -  -  We  haye  receiyed  from  the  press  of  the  author  and 
publisher,  Rey.  T.  H.  Stockton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  yery  handsome  little  booklet, 
bearing  the  title,  ^ Stand  Up  for  Jestu:  a  Christian  Ballad:^  with  Notes, 
Illustrations,  and  Musics  and  a  few  Additional  Poems,  by  the  same  author. 
The  last  words  of  that  deyoted  seryant  of  Chsist,  the  late  Rey.  Dudley  A. 
Ttno,  form  the  main  title  of  the  ballad:  interwoyen  with  which,  are  effectiye 
passages  of  biography,  and  appropriate  brief  selections  fix)m  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  The  Ballad  itself  is  feryent  and  felicitous ;  and  as  it  adyances, 
portrays  *The  Christian,'  *The  Family,'  *The  Father,'  *The  Ministry,'  *The 
Church  of  the  Coyenant,'  *'  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,'  *  The 
Church  Uniyersal,'  and  *  The  Whole  Human  Race.'  We  are  unable,  fix)m  lack 
of  space,  to  quote  from  this  brief  ballad  or  from  the  'Additional  Poems,'  although 
we  should  gladly  do  sa  There  are  three  pieces  of  music,  firom  Emekson 
of  Boston,  BowEB  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bradbust  of  New-York.  Seyeral 
good  engrayings  on  wood,  including  excellent  likenesses  of  Dr.  Ttno  of  this 
city,  and  of  his  lamented  son,  add  yalue  and  attraction  to  this  remembrancer 
of  the  departed  on&  ...  *  Soteb,  the  Cooi^  is  dead  1 '  Such  is  the 
brie(  the  inadequate,  almost  contemptuous,  announcement  of  the  recent  death 
of  the  world-renowned  French  chef  de  euinne.  ^The  Cook  I '  Well  is  it,  that 
he  can  neyer  hear  of  this  lessening  of  his  dignity :  he,  Albxandeb  Sotbb,  of 
whom  our  Sanderson  could  not  obtain  audience  one  morning,  because  he  was 
walking  in  his  garden,  *  composing.'  ''The  Cook .'  /'  All  Europe  appreciated 
him:  he  was  the  boast  of  Gastronomic  Christendom:  Brillat  SAyABiN 
adored  him.  ^The  Cook! I P  All  dishes,  beloyed  of  gourmete,  dishes  of 
rarest  refinement,  were  at  his  fingers'  ends,  or  in  his  capacious  mind.  Neyer 
was  he  at  a  loss,  saye  once :  and  that  was  when  Douglas  Jebbold  said  to 
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him :  *I  pity  you  FrendL  Talk  of  your  (kyMommi  de  OrouilUa  :  did  you 
eyer  taste  our  Eaheaa  Carpus  f  No?  A-4i-«  I '  •  -  -  Two  little  things, 
by  two  *  little  People,'  who  are  separated  by  more  than  a  thousand  miles : 

♦Little  *Fbankt,'  hearing  a  sturdy  old  Scotchman  preach  one  Sunday,  and  a 
prayer  at  the  close  made  by  a  soft-spoken  clergyman,  Framky  says  one  spoke  like 
a  cannon  firing,  and  the  other  prayed  like  a  chicken  scratching.' 

*OuB  little  ♦  Fonr-yearK>ld,'  lying  in  her  crib,  after  haying  said  *6ood  night' 
to  her  father,  who  was  to  sail  for  Europe  the  next  morning,  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break.    *  Do  not  cry,  Lilt,'  said  her  mother : 

♦  your  Father  in  heayen  will  keep  papa  safe  from  all  harm.'  *  But,  mamma,  I  am 
idraid  he  may  drown  in  the  big  riyer  before  God  can  come  down  from  the  skies.' 

Surely,  a  tender  apprehension  I  -  -  -  If  we  had,  like  our  contemporary  of 
^Forter'a  Spirit  of  the  IHm&Sy'  a  department  of  *Fur^  Fin,  and  Feather^  in 
our  Magazine,  we  think  we  should  haye  a  few  words  to  say  about  that  treasure 
of  our  waters,  the  Grab.  He  is  *game'  to  the  end  of  his  claws,  and  sub- 
daws  :  and  his  grasp  is  cordial 

* AS  the  hand 

Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land.' 

He  is  not  fiistidious  about  the  tid-bits  with  which  you  may  tempt  him :  and 
when  he  is  boiled  rightly,  deftly  manipulated  out  of  his  shell,  and  artistically 
dressed,  how  delicate  and  delicious  he  is !  He  has  ^  brought  up  the  rear '  most 
satisfiictorily  at  the  gatherings  of  a  certain  chowder-dub  whidi  we  wot  of; 
and  of  which  said  *  Club,'  and  its  alwajrs  pleasant  and  proper  *  sayings*  our 
readers  shall  hear  *more  anon.'  -  -  -  From  a  Baltimore  correspondent 
Cometh  the  annexed :  *  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  one  of  our  counties  is  a 
gentleman  who  eyidently  belieyes  in  the  effect  of  eloquence  on  juries.  In  pro- 
secuting a  murderer,  and  in  stating  the  case  to  the  jury,  he  adyerted  feelingly 
to  the  sad  Me  of  the  prisoner's  yictim,  and  said :  ^  Gentlemen,  the  poor  yictim 
of  this  man's  hellish  malice  was  suddenly  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his 
God  ;  without  warning,  with  no  time  for  preparation,  he  was  sent  unanointed 
and  unannealed,  either  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  the  blessed,  or  to  suffer  the  an- 
noyances of  the  damned  I '  -  -  -  Our  and  the  Public's  old  friend,  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Forbes,  so  well  and  so  long  known  as  the  Librarian  of  the  New- 
York  Society  Library,  may  be  found  at  the  Merchant's  and  CXerlds  lAlTo/ry, 
Number  60,  William-street,  where  as  Librarian,  and  General  Literary  and 
Purchasing  Agent,  his  yaluable  seryioes  may  be  secured  No  man  in  this 
metropolis  is  better  qualified  to  sdect,  procure,  catalogue,  and  arrange  priyate 
or  public  libraries  than  Mr.  Forbbs.  He  will  purdiase  or  import  books  of 
eyery  description,  instruments,  apparatus,  works  of  art,  etc.,  on  the  most  &yor- 
able  terms.  His  references  are  of  the  highest  order.  -  -  -  We  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Palxbr's  new  Comedy  entitled  ''The  Queen's  Heart,' 
has  achieyed  a  great  success  in  Boston.    The  critics  unite  in  pronoundng  it 

*  the  best  American  comedy  yet  written.'  It  is  to  be  produced  in  the  prindpal 
dties  of  the  country  during  the  winter.  Success  to  the  author  of  ^The  Golden 
Dagon'  in  the  difficult  field  of  theatrical  literature.  -  -  .  Mb.  Charles 
R  NoBTON,  Agent  for  Libraries,  has  presented  us  a  copy  of  his  ^Librarian's 
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ManuoL*  A  more  ftttncdye  and  (to  litenuy  men,  eqwdally,)  a  more  useful 
Yolume  than  this  TreatiBe  on  BiUiographj  has  not  reoently  appeared  fitMn  the 
American  press.  Mr.  Norton  proposes  soon  to  publish  a  complete  index  <^  all 
the  collections  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
oyer  one  hundred  volumes  1  The  enterprise  is  a  vast  one,  but  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.  -  -  -  *  The  Touno  Mkn*s  Magazine' finr  September  comes 
to  us  with  its  usual  choice  collection  of  original  articles.  Mr.  McCormick's 
excellent  periodical  occupies  a  wide  and  important  field,  and  is  espedallj  do- 
serring  of  the  support  of  the  Toung  Men  of  the  country.  -  -  -  Wb  take 
the  following  from  ^The  Triune '  daily  journal : 

*  Fan  Chapbl. — The  Rev.  Ralph  Hott,  whose  name  is  pretty  well  known  both  as 
a  poet  Bod  b  clergTmui,  officiates  reguLarlj  at  the  free  chapel  (of  St  Tbomas  Church) 
at  the  comer  of  Prince  and  Thompson'Streeta.  It  was  the  chnrch  of  Mr.  Hott  that 
was  destroyed  in  a  tornado  this  snmmer  on  Fiftj-fonrth  street,  Jost  as  he  had  got  it 
oompleted.  We  mention  the  fact  of  his  present  location  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
who  maj  desire  to  hear  him.    The  seats  are  free.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  self-deToted  Rev.  Ralph  HotV s  new  *  Ohukch  or 
THE  QooD  Shepherd  *  was  prostrated  by  storm  and  tempests,  a  short  time 
since,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  made  rndy  for  occupancy.  It  was  the  child 
of  toil,  of  anxiety,  of  many  hopes  and  many  fears.  Bbtant^s  lines  &om  the 
Spanish,  are  not  inapplicable  here : 

'  Thbu,  without  orook  or  sUng, 
Walks  the  Oooo  SmpBnD :  blossoms  white  and  red 

Round  his  meek  temples  cling : 

And  to  sweet  pastures  led, 
flis  own  lored  flook  beneath  his  eye  are  ftd. 

'He  gaides,  and  near  him  they 
Follow  deUghted,  for  with  him  they  go 

Where  dwells  eternal  May, 

And  hearenly  roses  blow, 
Deathless,  and  gathered  but  again  to  grow.  ^ 

'  He  leads  them  to  the  height 
Named  of  the  infinite  and  long-sojight  Good, 

And  fountains  of  delight : 

And  where  his  feet  hare  stood, 
Springs  up,  along  the  waj,  their  tender  food.' 

Here,  me(zopoUtan  reader,  is  an  excdlent  opportunity  to  'do  good  in 
season.'  -  -  -  A  paraosaph  in  a  private  ]MBt  from  a  friend  at  Saratoga, 
describing  ^OoBte  at  the  Springs,*  reminds  ns  of  a  remark  of  Douglas  Jbb- 
hold's  :  *  Wholesales  don't  mix  with  retaib.  Raw  wool  does  n't  speak  to 
halfpenny  ball  of  worsted ;  tallow  in  the  cask  looks  down  ^pon  sixes  to  the 
pound,  and  pig-iron  turns  up  its  nose  at  ten-penny  tails  I '  *  -  •  We  espe- 
cially call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Prospectus  following  tbe  Table  of 
Contents  in  the  present  number.  The  Knickxrbocxxr  promises  nothing  that 
will  not  be  fidthfqlly  and  promptly  performed.  Two  feet  of  the  Atlaetic 
SuBKABiNE  Oablb  will  be  sent  as  a  premium  to  erery  new  Three  BoBar  sub- 
scriber, beginning  with  the  present  yolimie  —  enou^  for  the  subscriber  and 
all  his  ftienda.    The  indooementa  for  Fanns  in  the  West  are  uspreoedeiited. 
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THE     BOURBON     WHO     NEVER     REIGNED. 

DiBD,  at  Hogansborgb,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New-Tork,  upon 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1858,  Rev.  Eleazar 
Williams,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  for 
some  time  afflicted  with  dropsy,  which,  superadded  to  the  debility 
of  age,  accelerated  this  event.  His  end  was  peaceful.  Though  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  deprived  of  most  of  the  comforts  oi  life, 
he  was  composed  and  cheerful,  mamtaining  his  serenity  till  the  last. 
He  passed  away  without  a  struggle.  The  last  words  that  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were :  *  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 

The  next  day  the  Masonic  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged  per- 
formed over  his  body  the  last  rites  of  the  Order ;  after  which,  with 
the  funeral  service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  earth.  His  &mily,  a  few  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  were  all  that  were  present.  No  cortige 
of  illustrious  mourners,  no  long  array  of  courtiers,  graced  the  oc- 
casion. Obscurely  the  humble  Indian  missionaiy  passed  from  the 
earth,  and  his  corpse  sleeps  with  the  untitled. 

His  career  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  controversy,  some 
years  since,  as  to  his  identity  with  the  unfortimate  monarch  oi 
France,  Louis  XYII.  The  fate  of  that  prince  had  never  been  so 
fully  determined  as  to  silence  doubt.  The  annals  of  old  monarchies 
present  such  enigmas.  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  Richard  IL  of  Eng- 
land, Edward  V.  and  Richard  Duke  of  York,  sons  of  Edward  IV., 
disappeared,  their  fate  involved  in  inextricable  obscurity.  ^Subito 
evanuit '  was  predicated  of  each  of  them. 

Mysterious  individuals  have  been  discovered  in  European  dun- 
geons, the  circumstances  of  whose  condition  never  transpired. 
Historians  have  not  always  proved  competent  or  feuthful  to  their 
duty.  Even  the  particulars  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  last 
century  have  been  but  imperfectly  given  to  the  world.  Many  and 
weighty  state  secrets  are  connected  with  its  details,  of  which  little 
is  known.    It  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  therefore,  that  mystery 
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should  involve  the  &te  of  the  Bourbon  Prince,  interested  as  many 
parties  have  been  in  concealing  it.  We  are  informed  that  he  was 
separated  from  his  mother,  the  napless  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria, 
in  July,  1793,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Simon,  the 
friend  and  neighbor  of  Marat.  On  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1 794, 
he  was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  where  be  remained  till  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,  without  breathing  pure  air  or  seeing  a 
human  countenance.  In  utter  loneliness,  darkness,  and  filth,  in- 
fested by  vermin,  and  sharing  his  food  with  rats,  languished  for 
more  than  six  months,  the  young  King  of  France. 

After  the  execution  of  Kobespierre  in  July,  a  new  keeper  was 
placed  in  the  Temple.  He  found  the  youthful  prisoner  worn  to  a 
skeleton,  diseased,  and  about  to  die.  Confinement  had  made  him 
an  idiot.  After  some  months,  Laurent,  the  humane  keeper  of  the 
Temple,  asked  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  give  him  a  col- 
league ;  and  Gomin  received  the  appointment  upon  the  eighth  of 
November.  The  Count  de  Provence,  afterward  Louis  XV  111., 
was  contemplating  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne  of  France, 
upon  the  ruins  of  me  Revolution,  and  to  the  disregard  of  the  legal 
nghts  of  the  heirs  of  Louis  XY I.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Regent, 
and  was  keeping  a  court  at  Verona.  Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to 
effect  the  removal  of  his  royal  nephew.  To  this  influence  in  the 
National  Assembly  we  are  to  attribute  the  designation  of  Gomin, 
his  partisan,  as  a  Keeper  of  the  Temple. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year  negotiations  were  held 
at  Nantes  between  the  conmiissioners  of  the  Government  and 
Chorette,  the  leader  of  the  army  of  La  Vend6e.  A  secret  article 
of  this  treaty  stipulated  that  the  Government  should  deliver  the 
young  Prince  and  his  sister,  afterward  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Angouldme,  son  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vend^en  leader.  The  fourteenth  of  June,  1796,  was  fixed  as  the 
time  of  this  surrender. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  the  two  keepers  reported  to 
the  National  Assembly  that  the  life  of  the  young  Eang  was  in 
danger ;  '  that  he  had  tumors  on  all  the  ioints,  and  particularly  at 
the  knees;  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  him  a  sbgle 
word ;  and  that  he  reftised  all  kinds  of  exercise.'  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  him,  and  found  him  at  a  table  amusing  him- 
self with  a  pack  of  cards.  They  examined  the  tumors,  and  found 
that  the}r  were  by  no  means  paimul,  but  could  be  handled  without 
inconvenience.  He  evinced  few  symptoms  of  rationality,  and  they 
reported  his  intellect  as  utterly  prostrated. 

The  prospects  of  the  royal  &mily  were  sendbly  brightening,  and 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVH.  to  the  ancestral  throne  had  become 
a  theme  of  common  remark.  The  time  was  approaching  when  the 
young  King  must  be  surrendered  to  the  loyalists  of  Bretagne  and 
La  Vendee.  The  Count  of  Provence  found  that  he  must  aot 
promptly,  or  his  ambitious  aspirations  would  &11  to  the  ground. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  Etienne  Lasne  succeeded  Laurent 
as  keeper  of  the  Temple.    He  waa  a  professed  republican,  but 
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seems  to  have  afterward  become  a  stamich  loyalist.  The  rimd 
discipline  which  had  been  maintained  was  now  relaxed ;  jovifuty 
and  merriment  reigned  through  the  old  walls ;  vigilance  was  at 
an  end. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  following  entry  was  made 
on  the  register :  ^The  litUe  Capet  is  dangerously  sick^  and  there  is 
/ear  of  his  death,^  Immediately  M.  Desault,  then  the  first  surgeon 
in  Fi*ance,  was  intrusted  with  his  case.  He  examined  his  patient 
long  and  carefully ;  questioned  him,  without  obtaining  an  answer ; 
and  finally  pronounced  it  a  case  of  decline,  occasioned  by  confine- 
ment.  He  prescribed  a  decoction  of  hops,  and  ordered  the  joints 
rubbed  frequently  with  ammoniacal  liniment.  He  counselled  his 
removal  into  the  country,  expressing  his  confidence  that  pure  air, 
careful  treatment,  and  constant  attention  would  effect  a  cure. 
This  the  Government  would  not  permit. 

The  surgeon  continued  his  visits  till  the  thirtieth  of  May.  That 
day,  as  he  was  goins  down  the  stairs,  Brieullard,  the  commissary, 
inquired  whether  the  child  would  die.  He  replied:  ^  I /ear,' but 
perhaps  there  are  persons  in  the  world  who  hope  that  he  will.' 
The  next  morning,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  keepers,  he  did  not 
come.  Bellanger,  the  commissary  for  that  day,  aid  not  wait  for 
the  surgeon,  as  the  rules  required,  but  entered  the  King's  apart- 
ment, snowed  him  pictureiEt,  and  took  his  portrait. 

M.  Desault  died  on  the  first  of  June.  His  pupil,  M.  AbeiUe, 
afterward  declared  that  he  was  poisoned.  Dunng  the  next  five 
days  no  statement  was  made  of  the  health  of  the  young  King.  On 
the  fifth  M.  Pelletan  was  appointed  his  physician.  The  instant  he 
was  introduced  into  the  apartment,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a 
colleague,  M.  Dumangin. 

We  observe  that  these  physicians  describe  their  patient  in  terms 
essentially  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  M.  Desault.  He  was 
attentive  to  every  thin^  around  him,  and  began  to  talk  with  them 
at  once,  becoming  at  tmies  very  loquacious. 

One  night  a  sentinel  was  stationed  at  the  apartment,  and  thus 
obtained  a  sight  of  this  child.  He  found  him  of  a  figure  greatly  un- 
like Louis  XVU.,  disfigured  with  sores  and  blotches,  and  different 
in  other  respects.  Tms  guard  afterward  declared :  '  I  am  ftilly 
convinced  that  it  was  not  the  Prince.  He  had  often  seen  the 
Dauphin  when  his  parents  were  living.'  When  he  was  relieved, 
the  jailer  spoke  to  bim  concerning  the  speedy  death  of  '  citoyen 
Capet?  He  replied  that  the  lad  was  too  tall  for  the  Dauphin  ;  it 
was  impossible  for  such  a  change  in  stature  in  so  short  a  period. 
The  jailer  did  not  rebut  this  declaration,  but  advised  the  sentinel 
to  keep  a  still  tongue  in  his  mouth,  lest  he  should  grow  shorter  by 
ahead. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  1795,  the  child  in  the  Temple  died. 
The  event  waa  immediately  reported  by  Lasne  to  the  Committee 
of  PubUo  Safety,  who  were  particularly  busy^  and  deferred  the 
^pro^s^verbal^  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was  hurried  through  so 
rapidly  that  no  date  was  placed  on  the  instrument.    The  body  was 
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then  buried.  In  1816  Louis  XYIII.  issued  an  order  for  its  diain> 
terment,  but  revoked  it  before  this  oould  be  done,  without  anv 
reason.  When  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bodj  tooic 
place,  the  Government  directed  that  the  surgeons  shodd  not 
scrutinize  the  countenance.  M.  Auvrai,  who  resided  many  years 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  declared  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Muller,  the  artist, 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  Prince  at  the  Tuileries  and  at  the 
Temple ;  that  he  was  present  when  the  body  of  this  child  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard ;  and  that  he  knew 
positively  that  it  was  not  the  body  of  Louis  X VII.  The  Bishop 
of  Viviers  held  a  conversation  with  the  surgeons  who  made  the 
autopsy,  and  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  state  that  the  corpse  was 
that  of  the  young  Prince. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  New-Jersey  SkUe 
Gazette^  February  eleventh,  1800 : 

*  It  is  stated  in  political  circles  as  a  fact,  that  about  two  years 
ago,  a  Frenchman  who  had  left  his  country  on  account  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  resided  in  Philadelphia,  affirmed  that  he  was  with  the 
committee  of  surgeons  who  examined  the  child  said  to  be  the 
Dauphin,  and  to  have  died  of  scrofula  in  the  Temple ;  but  having 
known  the  Prince  while  alive,  in  examining  the  &ce  of  the  corpse, 
(contrary  to  positive  instructions,)  he  perceived  no  resemblance, 
and  was  convinced  that  some  artifice  had  been  used  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  young  Prince.  This  circumstance  is  related  by  a 
gentleman  of  credit,  who  received  it  two  years  ago  from  the  sur- 
geon who  was  present  at  the  dissection ;  and  is  therefore  highly 
confirmatory  of  the  recent  rumor  that  Louis  XVII.  was  really 
saved  from  the  prisons  of  the  National  Convention  by  an  artifice 
of  Sieyes.' 

This  surgeon,  probably,  was  M.  Abeille,  the  pupil  of  Desault, 
and  not  one  of  those  making  the  investigation.  He  resided  at 
Philadelphia  in  1800,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  autopsy  had  rea- 
sons of  his  own  for  inspecting  the  fisice  of  the  corpse. 

In  the  Mi^rmers^  Museum^  Walpole,  New-Hampshire,  July 
twenty-eighth,  1800,  the  following  article  appeared: 

^  A  most  extraordinary  rumor,  which  has  been  stated  in  a  morn- 
ing print,  has  occupied  the  public  conversation.  We  ^ve  the 
article,  without  pretending  to  any  knowledge,  or  offermg  any 
opinion  on  the  suoject. 

*  *  Private  letters,  which  have  been  received  by  various  persons 
of  the  first  consideration  amongst  the  French  emigrant  nobility, 
and  others,  agree  in  the  general  statement  of  an  unaccountable 
rumor,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  Triumvirate  at  the  Luxembourg, 
that  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYH.,  supposed  to  have  expired  in  the 
Temple  upon  the  ninth  of  June,  1795,  is  still  alive.  The  Triumvir 
Sieyes  is  said  to  have  subtracted  the  devoted  Prince  from  the  pri- 
son of  the  National  Convention.  He  procured  a  child  of  corre- 
sponding age  from  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  incurably  af- 
fected with  the  scrofula,  the  pretended  disease  of  the  young  King, 
and  admitted  this  unfortunate  chil^  into  the  Temple,  and  exposed 
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the  body,  disfigured  with  ulcers  and  operations,  instead  of  the 
royal  victim.  According  to  this  relation,  Louis  XVII.  exists. 
This  unhappy  child,  the  prisoner  of  his  assassins  in  the  Temple,  the 
bulletin  or  daily  account  of  whose  declining  health  was  regularly 
published  to  the  world,  perished  in  June,  1795,  in  his  dungeon,  of 
a  scrofulous  disease,  according  to  the  statement  of  facts  submitted 
to  the  then  usurpers  of  France,  and  published  by  their  authority. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  Europe,  with  one  common  cry, 
burst  forth  in  the  denial  that  this  interesting  child  had  a  scrofulous 
disease.  Neither  the  House  of  Bourbon  nor  that  of  Austria  was 
afflicted  with  that  malady ;  the  babe  could  not  have  contracted  it. 
When  this  bulletin  arrived  in  England  with  the  concomitant  report 
that  the  young  sufferer  had  been  poisoned  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  some  very  extraordinary  circumstances  occurred  or 
transpired. 

*  *  All  the  world  believed  the  young  King  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. The  British  Cabinet,  with  no  other  opinion,  ordered  the 
bulletin  to  be  examined  by  a  physician  of  the  very  first  reputation. 
This  gentleman  reported  to  the  King's  Council  that  the  young 
King  could  not  have  died  of  the  cause  assigned  in  the  bulletin. 
The  consequence  would  not  have  followed  from  the  premises,  even 
if  they  had  been  true.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  death,  or  at 
least  the  exposition  of  the  body  in  the  Temple,  the  famous  surgeon 
Desault  expired  suddenly.  Whoever  looks  back  to  the  public 
discussions  of  that  period  in  France,  will  observe  the  stress  laid 
upon  this  coincidence. 

*  *  Desault  was  an  honest  man,  incapable  of  any  dishonest  or 
criminal  action.  It  was  rumored,  on  no  mean  authority,  that  he 
denied  his  patient  to  be  the  royal  infant.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille 
wrote  publicly  to  his  son,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  the 
young  Kin^  was  alive.  Simon,  the  shoemaker,  had  expired  upon 
the  scaffold.  The  Princess  Royal,  his  sister,  whom  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  see  since  the  murder  of  their  parents,  or  during 
the  course  of  his  own  Ulness,  was  suddenly  released  and  sent  to 
Vienna,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  in  exchange  for  three 
Deputies.  Every  one  was  removed  who  could  then  detect  the 
imposture  of  his  death,  or  know  of  his  existence.' ' 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  1795,  the  same  day  that  the  suppositi- 
tious Dauphin  died,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  sent  an  order, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  police,  to  all  the  de- 
pailments  *  to  arrest  on  every  high  road  in  France  any  travellers 
bearing  with  them  a  child  of  eight  years  old  or  thereabouts,  as 
there  had  been  an  escape  of  roytdists  from  the  Temple.'  This 
order  had  been  prepared  and  issued  an  hour  at  least  before  Gomin 
had  announced  the  death  of  the  child.  M.  Guerviere  of  Paris, 
then  a  child  often  years  old,  was  travelling  in  the  carriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  was  arrested  under  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
the  fogitive  Dauphin. 

The  European  monarchs  were  incredulous  of  the  young  Bour- 
bon's death.    The  first  article  in  the  secret  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814, 
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declares  that  ^  the  allied  Sovereigns  have  no  oertain  evidence  of 
the  death  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVl^  and  onlj  give  the  title  of  king 
to  Lonifl  XYIIL  ostensibly  till  they  can  obtidn  every  poeable 
certuntj  concerning  a  fact  which  must  ultimately  determine  who 
shall  be  the  sovereign  of  France.'  It  is  also  declared  that  a  cour- 
tier of  this  king  obtained  the  &brication  of  a  ^fiilse  certificate  of 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin  in  foreign  lands  after  his  escape.'  M. 
Petzold,  notary  of  Crossen,  declared  that  he  *  had  found  firty  docu- 
ments, fully  substantiating  the  existence  of  his  Majesty,  for  in- 
stance, the  manner  and  by  whom  he  was  taken  from  the  Temple.' 

Cherette,  the  leader  of  the  army  of  La  Vendue,  had  a  child  in 
his  army  in  1795,  that  was  declared  to  be  Louis  XYII.  Hanson, 
alluding  to  this  circumstance  and  to  the  arrest  of  the  lad,  Guer- 
viere,  gives  the  opinion,  that  to  mislead  the  police  several  lads  an- 
swering to  the  Prince's  age,  were  sent  out  in  different  directions. 
His  decease  at  the  Temple  was  generally  disbelieved. 

In  1795  a  French  &mily  arrived  at  Albany,  direct  from  France. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  the  munifi- 
cent patroness  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  dated  October  seventh, 
1853,  speaks  of  them  : 

^  Among  the  reminiscences  of  early  days,  I  have  always  recol- 
lected witn  much  interest  being  taken  by  n^  mother  to  visit  a 
ftmil^  who  arrived  here  in  1795,  direct  from  France,  conmsting  of 
four  individuals.  There  was  a  gentleman  and  lady,  called  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Jardin.  'Diey  had  with  them  two  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy;  the  girl  was  the  eldest — tiie  boy  about  nine 
or  ten.    He  apnarently  did  not  notice  us. 

^  Madame  told  my  mother  that  she  was  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  separated  from  her  on  the  ter- 
race at  the  palace.  She  appeared  very  much  agitated,  and  men- 
tioned many  things  which  I  was  too  young  to  understand,  but  all 
in  allusion  to  the  difficulties  then  agitating  France  and  her  friends. 
She  played  with  great  skill  on  the  piano-forte,  and  was  much  ex- 
cited singing  ihe  marseillaise  Hymn,  floods  of  tears  chasing  each 
other  down  her  cheeks.  My  mother  thought  the  children  were 
those  belonging  to  the  crown,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  she 
said  Madame  told  her  so.  After  some  time,  Madame  called  and 
said  they  were  obliged  to  leave  us,  and  had  many  useful  and  hand- 
some articles  to  dispose  o^  and  wished  my  mother  to  have  the  first 
choice  out  of  them. 

'  There  were  several  large  plates  of  mirror  glass,  a  time-piece, 
a  pair  of  gilt  andirons  representmg  lions,  and  a  bowl,  said  to  be 
gold,  on  which  were  engraven  the  arms  of  France.  I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of  some  time  after ;  and  it  was  said  to  belong  to  some 
gentleman  near  Albany,  and  was  recognised  at  a  dinner-party,  with 
celerv  on  the  table. 

^  The  andirons  were  purchased  by  Oeneral  Peter  Gansevoort's 
lady,  and  are  still  belonging  to  a  member  of  that  fiimily. 

*'  We  never  heard  of  this  fi^^tn^  ftft^r  they  left  Albany.  In  look- 
ing at  the  features  of  Eleazar  mUiams,  I  think  I  can  discover  con- 
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fliderable  likenen  to  those  of  joimg  Monsiear  Louis  in  charge  of 
Madame  de  Jardin.' 

A  man  called  De  Jonrdin  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  up  to 
the  year  1802.  Several  old  cash-books  belonging  to  B.  and  J.  R. 
Bleecker,  of  Albany,  and  extending  from  1799  till  1802,  contain 
entries  of  money  advanced  for  him  at  that  time.  Thus,  according 
to  the  books,  they  took  up  for  De  Jourdin  on  the  eleventh  of 
February  a  note  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  eight 
shillings  and  six-pence ;  December  eighteen,  1802,  tnev  took  up 
his  note  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  and  four-pence. 
April  six,  1802,  James  Bleecker  paid  Peter  De  Jourdin,  on  a  mort- 
gage, two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  nine  shillings  and  six- 
pence. There  are  many  other  charges  on  those  books,  wnich  show 
that  the  Bleeckers  acted  as  bankers  for  him. 

During  the  Revolution  John  Skenandoah,  an  Indian  youth,  who 
had  been  educated  in  France,  came  to  this  country  on  board«the 
same  vessel  with  La  Fayette.  Li  1795,  he  was  at  Tlconderoga, 
when  two  Frenchmen,  one  a  Catholic  priest,  came  to  the  place, 
with  whom  he  conversed.  They  had  with  them  a  French  boy, 
weak  and  sickly,  whose  mind  was  wandering  so  that  he  seemed  to 
be  silly.  He  was  left  there,  and  was  seen  at  different  times  by 
Skenandoah  in  the  fiunily  of  Thomas  Williams,  an  Indian.  He 
afterward  saw  the  boy  from  time  to  time,  and  declared  him  on  oath 
to  be  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams. 

Doctor  Peter  Wilson,  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  went  to  Franklin 
oountv  two  years  ago,  to  aid  in  preventing,  as  &r  as  possible,  the 
troubles  usually  attending  the  payment  of  the  annuities  to  the  St. 
Regis  Indians,^ 

On  his  return,  he  stopped  at  Albany,  where  he  informed  a  ^n* 
tleman  in  one  of  the  Departments,  that  the  old  men  at  the  Re- 
servation near  Hogansburgh  objected  to  paying  Mr.  Williams  his 
share,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  Indian  —  that  he  was  ^  a 
stranger.' 

The  Doctor  passed  a  few  days  at  Fort  Covington,  in  the  same 
county,  where  ne  was  informed  by  an  old  squaw,  that  many  yeara 
before,  and  while  Mr.  Williams  was  a  boy,  she  was  at  the  cabin 
of  his  reputed  fitther,  who  was  away  from  home.  He  returned 
firom  town  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  or  three  slates  and  some 
writing-material.  The  boy  Eleazar  took  a  slate  and  pencil,  and 
imme£atelv  wrote  *'  Louis  Chablbs,'  to  the  surprise  of  those  present. 

About  this  same  time,  while  he  was  idiotic,  he  took  up  a  pen 
and  scribbled,  in  a  manuscript  Indian  mass-book,  a  number  of  let- 
ters and  figures.  It  was  given  to  him  in  1888,  and  contidned  the 
numerals,  from  one  to  thirty,  in  French  characters ;  also  the  letter 
Cia  the  same  hand-writing  as  that  of  Louis  XVU.,  the  word  ^duc,' 

*  Tn  St  Regli  IndUmt  art  not  *  dlttlnet  nstloiitltty,  hut  fht  deteendaato  of  *  eolonjr  of 
IroqnoUt  prineipSilly  0»oodft§M,  OaTogM,  and  S«iecM,  who  tmbraeed  tb«  Roman  CathoUo  ro> 
BfflOD,  and,  teparating  fk«m  their  brtthren  a  oentniy  ago,  migrated  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
plaeed  Ihennlrei  under  the  protection  of  the  ITreneh  Ctoremor  of  Canada. 
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and  the  letters  ^Laui?    They  are  in  the  peculiar  hand-writing  of  a 
child. 

He  appears  to  have  been  regarded  bv  the  Indians  as  of  French 
birth.  His  own  recollections  of  his  boyhood  commenced  with 
scenes  arotind  Lake  George,  though  the  Williams  ftmily  onlj 
made  that  a  place  of  sojourn,  residing  at  Caghnewaga,  near  Mon- 
treal. Doctor  Wilson's  informant  stated  to  him,  that  one  daj, 
while  out  with  his  little  Indian  companions,  Eleazar,  who  had  been 
previously  idiotic,  jumped  or  fell  from  a  high  rock  into  the  water, 
and,  on  recovering  from  the  shock,  had  the  full  use  of  his  faculties. 

Subsequently,  two  French  gentlemen  visited  the  family.  He 
was  soon  afterward  sent,  with  a  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  to  the 
school  for  Indian  youth  at  Long  Meadow,  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  there  remarked  that  he  was  a  French  and  not  an  Indian  youth, 
totally  unlike  his  foster-brother.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the 
late  J.  Stanley  Smith,  of  the  Albany  Mcpreaa^  and  afterward  of 
the  Auburn  ^mmcan,  that  *  certain  gentlemen  for  many  years  re- 
ceived regularly  a  sum  of  money  from  France,  to  be  applied  to 
the  clothing  and  education  of  this  same  Williams ; '  and  instancing 
John  R.  Bleecker  as  the  receiver.  In  1803,  the  persons  sending 
the  money  are  said  to  have  died,  and  the  receipts  stopped.  His 
education  was  completed  through  the  aid  of  contributions  by 
charitable  individuals. 

In  1806  young  Williams  visited  Bishop  Ghevreux,  at  Boston, 
who  made  many  inquiries  of  him  about  a  boy  that  had  been 
brought  from  France,  and  left  among  the  Indians.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  rendered  efficient  service  to  the 
American  cause ;  and  some  years  after  peace  was  concluded,  be- 
came fk  missionary  to  the  Oneidas.  He  afterward  went  to  Green 
Bay,  where  his  wife  owned  some  property,  which  was  lost  by  an 
unfortunate  negotiation  with  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,' of  Boston. 
For  some  time  he  was  chaplain  to  General  Taylor. 

After  having  exhumed  the  remidns  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  second  son  to  Louis  Philippe,  paia  a  visit  to 
America  in  1841.  Instead  of  making  an  ordinary  tour  of  observa- 
tion, to  the  great  surprise  of  the  officers  in  his  company,  he  ^  went 
out  of  his  way  to  meet  an  old  man  among  the  Indians,  who  had 
very  much  of  a  Bourbon  aspect,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the  son  of 
Louis  XY L'  One  of  them  expressed  this  sentiment  to  Mr.  George 
Sumner,  brother  of  the  Senator.  Mr.  George  Raymond,  then  an 
officer  in  the  Brazilian  service,  was  with  the  party  of  the  Prince 
when  it  left  New- York,  conversed  with  him,  and  heard  him  *  express 
a  most  particular  anxiety  to  find  out  this  Mr.  Williams,  and  have  an 
interview  with  him.'  At  Albany,  De  Joinville  left  his  company, 
and  proceeded  to  Lake  George,  and  on  the  route  stopped  at  Sara- 
toga, and  visited  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dudley,  of  Albany,  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Blandina  Dudley,  who  was  then  at  the  Springs,  and  obtained  from 
him  Mr.  Williams's  address.  He  then  set  out  for  the  West.  At 
Cleveland,  Mr.  James  O.  Brayman,  an  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier^ 
came  on  board  the  steam-boat,  and  heard  him  repeatedly  inquiring 
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aboat  that  mdividual,  and  stating  that  he  should  see  him.  At 
Mackinaw  Mr.  Williams  came  on  board  the  same  vessel  in  which 
the  Prince  took  passage.  Captain  John  Shook,  of  Huron, 
Ohio,  then  introduced  them.  De  Joinville  started  with  surprise, 
turned  pale,  and  his  lip  quivered,  exciting  the  notice  of  the  specta- 
tors. At  Green  Bay,  the  two  had  a  private  interview,  the  particu- 
lars of  which,  as  stated  by  each  party,  are  familiar  to  the  public. 
In  this  conversation,  Mr.  Williams  declares  that  the  Prince  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bourbons,  and  asked 
him  to  sign  a  document  abdicating  all  claim  to  the  French  throne, 
to  which  was  annexed  a  stipulation  that  he  should  receive  a 
princely  establishment  from  Louis  Philippe,  and  what  of  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  femily  of  Louis  X VI.  could  be  recovered. 
These  proposals  were  rejected.  It  appears,  that  while  at  HogMis- 
bnrgh,  Franklin  county,  transacting  business  for  the  St.  Regis  In- 
dians, (Catholic  proselytes  of  the  Iroquois  Nation,)  Mr.  Williams 
learned  that  De  Joinville  was  contemplating  a  visit  to  Green  Bay, 
Mid  quitted  that  place  for  the  West  on  that  account.  At  parting, 
the  Prince  invited  Mr.  Williams  to  visit  the  Tuileries,  and  after- 
ward sent  him  a  gold  snuff-box  and  other  valuable  presents. 

In  1843,  at  the  request  of  an  Iroquois  chief,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Mr.  Williams  sent  a  petition  to  Louis  Philippe  through  the  Prince, 
in  which  he  uses  the  phrase,  '  the  enterprising  spirits  of  our  fore- 
others.'  The  petition  was  granted,  and  a  letter  in  the  hand  of  the 
King  of  the  French  written  in  reply. 

In  1818,  on  the  occasion  of  a  social  party  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Hosack,  in  New- York,  at  which  were  present  M.  Genet,  formerly 
an  ambassador  from  France,  Count  Jean  D'Angley,  Counsellor 
Sampson,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  others,  this  subject  was  intro- 
duced. At  length  M.  Genet  distinctly  said:  'Gentlemen,  the 
Dauphin  of  France  is  not  dead,  but  was  brought  to  America.'  He 
also  expressed  his  belief  that  he  was  in  Western  New- York,  and 
that  Le  Roy  de  Chaumont  was  knowing  to  the  fact.  The  family 
of  Genet  declare  that  he  long  entertained  hopes  of  discovering 
the  Dauphin,  and  had  himself  been  on  the  point,  when  coming  to 
this  country  as  ambassador,  of  bringing  the  royal  children  with 
him.  At  that  very  time.  Count  D'Angley  was  in  correspondence 
with  Le  Roy  de  Chaumont.  A  writer  in  the  New- York  TimeSy 
last  spring,  stated  that  M.  Genet  believed  Mr.  Williams  to  be 
identical  with  the  lost  monarch. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brown,  of  New-Orleans,  wife  of  Joseph  Deboit, 
of  the  household  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X., 
testified  that  in  1806  she  was  told  by  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme, 
that  she  knew  her  brother  to  be  alive  and  safe  in  America.  She 
was  also  told  by  her  husband  or  the  Duchess,  that  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  man  named  Bellanger,  In  1817,  Mrs.  Brown  resided  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Chamberlan,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Count  de  Coimi,  who  had  lived  with  the 
Count  de  Provence  at  E2dinburgh,  that  woman  assured  her  that 
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she  had  heard  at  the  Taileries,  that  the  Dauphin  was  alive ;  that 
Bellanger  had  carried  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  he  bore  the 
name  of  Williams.  A  person  had  come  from  America  to  France 
on  this  badness,  and  received  money,  after  which  he  returned. 
Before  Mrs.  Brown  severed  her  connection  with  the  royal  family, 
the  Duke  of  Angouldme  examined  her  papers,  and  removed  all  that 
related  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  Bouroons.  She  was  employed 
also  to  put  a  youn^  woman  into  a  convent  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  royal  &mily,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  state  particulars, 
saying  that  it  was  better  for  history  to  be  silent. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  affidavits  to  discredit  this  whole 
story,  Mrs.  Williams,  the  reputed  mother  of  Eleazar,  was  induced 
by  the  Catholic  priest  at  St.  Regis,  to  sign  and  depose  to  a  paper 
in  English,  stating  that  he  was  her  son.  She,  however,  made,  at 
her  own  instance,  a  counter-affidavit,  that  he  was  her  adopted  son. 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  baptismal  register  at  Caghnewaga, 
where  the  rest  of  that  &mily  are  recorded. 

His  portrait,  taken  when  a  child,  greatly  resembles  the  one  taken 
b^  Bellanger  of  Louis  XYII.  His  eyes  are  of  the  same  color,  and 
his  other  features  are  clearly  simdar.  M.  Fagnani,  a  Frenob 
painter,  meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  scrutinized  him  carefully, 
and  then  pronounced  him  a  Bourbon.  The  upper  part  of  the  &ce, 
he  said,  was  decidedlv  of  a  Bourbon  cast,  while  the  mouth  and 
lower  part  resemble  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  His  very  gestures 
resemble  those  of  the  Bourbon  race. 

A  European  gentleman  happening  to  see  him  in  the  pul;)it,  de- 
clared him  a  Bourbon,  adding  that  he  had  heard  in  Legitimist 
drdes  that  Louis  XVH.  was  alive,  and  his  belief  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  was  the  man.  Lideed,  he  has  often  been  recognized  by  his 
Bourbon  physiognomy. 

It  would  be  saying  too  much,  to  pronounce  Mr.  Williams  abso* 
lutely  the  missing  Bourbon,  but  the  theory  is  certainly  plausible. 
The  testimony,  ^en  sifted  carefully,  shows  that  Louis  XVTL  was 
actually  removed  from  France  by  Bellanger  and  a  lady  of  the 
Court.  Soon  afterward,  a  similar  lady  of  the  family  of  Marie 
Antoinette  appeared  at  Albany  with  an  idiotic  French  boy,  named 
Louis,  who  was  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  supported  for  many  years  by  money  sent  from  France.  The 
&mily  of  Charles  X.  acknowledged  that  the  young  Bourbon  was 
in  America.  In  1838,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  came  to  this  country, 
and  made  a  secret  expedition  into  the  interior.  An  inquiry  was 
started  in  France,  after  his  return  thither,  about  two  servants  of 
Marie  Antionette,  who  emigrated  to  America  during  the  French 
Revolution.  At  his  next  visit,  he  inquired  much  about  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and,  at  their  interviews,  always  treated  him  with  deference. 
Frenchmen,  before  that  time,  had  repeatedly  come  to  see  him, 
evincing  singular  emotion  when  in  his  presence. 

A  blow  iimicted  by  Simon  on  the  young  King,  was  indicated  by 
a  scar  on  Mr.  Williams's  fine  head.    The  orescent'formed  maru 
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of  inocalation  existed  alike  on  his  arm  and  that  of  the  Prince. 
He  even  recognized  a  picture  of  Simon,  as  a  &ce  that  had  haunted 

him  all  his  life.  

Taking  for  granted  that  Louis  XVII.  and  Eleazar  Williams  are 
the  same  individual,  we  have  an  impressive  token  of  the  &te  that 
awaits  kings.  Their  crowns  must  fsul  at  the  feet  of  the  democracy ; 
tiiey  must  descend  to  the  condition  of  plebeians,  accept  their  lot, 
share  their  fortune,  and  pursue  similar  avocations.  Such  was  Mr. 
Williams^s  career.  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  has  passed,  not 
merely  from  the  son  of  Louis  XYI.,  but  from  actual  existence  on 
earth,  leaving  his  story  valuable  only  as  a  matter  of  historical 
verity ;  but  honors  less  transitory,  we  trust,  are  reserved  for  the 
devoted  missionaiy — a  throne  of  celestial  glory  in  the  eternal 
spheres. 


O      IT      B  LOSS 


The  grass  is  waying  once  again, 

The  flowers  have  sprung  from  out  their  graves, 
Anin  the  brook  in  rolling  curves 

Enwraps  the  bank  its  water  laves. 


The  willow  branches  hold  their  leaves, 
As  tears  are  held  by  those  who  weep, 

And  birds  are  singing,  as  they  sang 
Before  our  darling  fell  asleep. 


Three  summers  she  had  blessed  our  life 
With  joy  unfelt  —  unknown  before : 

Oar  happiness  was  so  complete, 
We  neither  asked  nor  wanted  more. 


0  rarest  blossom  that  the  spring 

Could  give  to  loving  hearts  like  ours ! 

0  f^M  bud  that  Autumn  winds 
Took  from  us  when  they  took  the  flowers ! 


Is  life  all  lived,  and  this  the  end  ? 

Our  knowledge — is  a  wasting  sigh ; 
Our  hope — is  but  a  longing  wish ; 

Our  fiuth — a  passionate,  broken  cry. 
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THEOPniLUS       SUMPUNK. 


*  A  STOUT  eATilier 

Of  twentj-aTe  or  thirty.' —Btboic. 


Thbopuilus  SdMPUKK  stood  upon  the  steps  of  tbe  Station- 
House  of  the  Great  Central  Rnral  Rail-road.  In  one  hand  was 
his  valise ;  in  the  other  his  umbrella.  His  ftshionably-cut  coat, 
a  la  Espagnola — last  remnant  of  by-gone  and  oft-sigbed-over  re* 
spectability  —  was  carefully  and  studiously  listened  around  his 
belviderean  shoulders.  In  front,  and  lending  a  peculiar  charm  to 
his  well-developed  chest,  hung  two  massive  tassels.  Their  native 
hue  of  silky  blackness  had  long  since  succumbed  to  the  ruthless 
ravages  of  time  and  weather,  and  all  that  now  remained  of  black 
was  brown. 

Upon  the  hyperion-like  locks  of  Mr.  Theophilns  Sumpunk  waa 
jauntily  stuck  a  little  black  glazed  cap ;  the  which,  combmed  with 
his  superlatively  got-up  whiskers  ana  mustache,  not  to  speak  of 
the  cloak  aforesaid,  gave  to  his  entire  personelle  a  decidedly  impos- 
ing and  military  appearance.  Tliis  was  gratifying  to  the  feehngs 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Sumpunk,  and  realized  the  most  cherished  idea 
of  his  life.  It  was  his  bo-all  and  his  end-all,  to  look  military ; 
to  be  thought  military ;  to  be  taken  for  military. 

Despite  the  conscious  possession  of  charms  so  coveted,  a  cloud 
of  care  and  uneasiness  was  upon  the  brow  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Sum- 
punk, as  he  stood  there,  gazing  through  the  murky  night  into  the 
little  town  of  Creekville,  which  lay,  as  it  were,  gathered  before 
him  at  his  feet.  Theophilus  was  brooding.  He  was  a  stranger  hi 
a  strange  land.  Friends  he  had  none.  With  the  last  expiring 
dollar,  they  had  taken  to  themselves  the  wings  of  the  morning ; 
deserted  him.  What  a  tale  could  Mr.  Sumpuuk^cll  of  the  ingra- 
titude —  unfeeling  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-men  !  No  matter ; 
with  them  he  had  done.  He  had  turned  his  back,  he  fondly  hoped 
forever,  upon  the  modem  Babylon,  its  sights  and  somids,  to  seek 
retirement,  and  with  it,  contentment,  in  some  ruml  spot;  and 
hence,  fifteen  minutes  a^one  saw  him  deposited,  aSk  goods  and 
effects  hereinbefore  specified,  upon  the  scene  of  hjs  future  opera- 
tions ;  though  what  the  exact  nature  of  these  opferations  should 
be,  was  to  himself  a  matter  of  mysterious  unceiukity. 

As  he  stood  there,  upon  the  steps,  he  thought  of  all  these  things. 
Past,  present,  and  future,  were  alike  food  for  mel^icholy.  Friend- 
less and  alone!  And  as  he  ruminated,  he  sighed;  and  as  he 
sighed,  he  mentally  sat  down  in  the  dust,  and  covered  himself  with 
imaginary  sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  as  he  did  so,  alternating  the 
interesting  code  of  penance,  by  prpring  hesitatingly  forward  to 
where  lay  the  town  of  his  adoption,  tmie  passed  on — unheedingly. 
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remorselessly^  —  as  if  it  made  no  difference  whatever  to  it ;  and 
perhaps  it  did  not. 

The  train,  which  had  borne  such  precious  freight  thus  &r^  had 
again  renewed  its  onward  course,  just  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred.  A  puff !  a  whiff  I  a  scream  I  and  it  had  gone  bellowing 
forth  into  the  darkness,  lost  to  siffht  and  hearing. 

The  few  fellow-passengers  that  had  alighted  with  him,  had  busied 
themselves  with  tnemselves,  and  gone  their  respective  ways.  Por- 
ters with  plethoric  trunks  upon  their  shoulders,  and  twenty-five- 
cent  pieces  in  prospective,  had  erst  disappeared.  Simultaneously, 
one  omnibus  and  two  cabs,  with  the  average  proportion  of  con- 
comitants, human  and  equine,  that  go  to  m^e  up  the  sum  total 
usuallv  found  in  such  places. 

Still  stood  Theophilus  upon  the  station  steps.  The  night  was 
wintry.  The  biting  north-easterljr  blast,  as  it  olew  in  sharp,  fitful 
gusts  around  the  comer  of  the  building,  on  the  steps  of  wnich  he 
stood,  played  sportively  with  the  surplus  broadcloth  of  his  ample 
cloak ;  anon,  with  the  flowing  tresses,  which  the  little  military- 
looking  cap  but  very  partially  concealed,  and  settled  ultimately, 
with  (maracteristic  spiteiulness,  in  his  very  teeth. 

The  situation  of  our  hero,  (as  we  think  we  are  now  justified 
in  calling  him)  although  bordering  on  the  romantic,  was  not  bv 
any  means  bordering  on  the  comfortable.  The  chattering  of  his 
teeth,  caused  by  the  phenomenon  already  alluded  to,  aroused  him 
from  the  sad  reverie  into  which  he  had  been  plunged.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  a  light,  a  scintillating  light,  a  light  swinging 
hither  and  thither  in  the  breeze,  and  apparently  not  far  from  the 
place  where  he  stood.  As  he  looked,  it  gradually  assumed  a  pal- 
pable form  and  meaning  to  the  obfuscated  pannikel  of  Theophilus. 
Cavalierly  raising  the  extreme  comer  of  his  cloak  to  his  eyes,  he 
dashed  therefrom  the  gathering  drops,  and  read : 


8PBEAD.BA.aLE  HOTEL: 

AOoomoDAViov  roE  lUx  Ain>  biar. 


Visions  of  warmth  and  comfort  within  that  happy  '  Hostelrie,' 
with  smiling  fiices  sitting  down  to  Brobdignagian  dishes  of  smoking- 
hot  viands,  flit  fantastically  before  his  distempered  imagination. 
Reeking  decoctions  of  ambrosial  punches,  filling  the  atmosphere 
with  delicious  incense,  gleam  athwart  hb  mental  optics,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  th%temporary  illusion,  he  smilingly  raises  his  ruby 
proboscis  to  snuff  the  savory  aroma. 

But  the  illusion  was  momentary.  Then  came  the  momentous 
question,  commencing, '  To  be  or  not  to  be  ? '  The  necessity,  urgent, 
imperious,  of  being  a  participator  in  such  inviting  fare,  if  such 
there  were,  if  not,  any  other,  was  eloquently  urged  by  an  incon- 
veniently empty  stomach,  in  a  series  of  motions,  the  which  were 
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ances  of  his  oosinopolitan  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  hb  fellow* 
townsmen.    This  fact,  each  issue  of  the  JBltte  Blast  amply  verifies. 

The  coming  together  of  two  such  kindred,  congenial  spirits  as 
Mr.  Theophilus  Sumpunk  and  Mr.  Phil  Chuckle,  was  but  a  very 
natural  and  not-to-be-wondered-at  result.  How  could  it  be  othei^ 
wise  ?  The  laws  of  attraction  and  cohesion  order  it  so ;  and  for 
two  such  to  be  in  the  same  town,  and  under  the  expansive  pinions 
of  the  same  '  Spread  Eagle,'  without  coming  together,  would  have 
been  a  complete  and  total  subversion  of  every  law  approved  of 
and  indorsed  by  that  modem  science.  What  was  deficient  in 
sympathy  of  feeling  and  spontaneitv  of  sentiment  at  first,  was 
soon  made  up  by  liberal  douceurs  of '  hot-stujff » on  the  part  of  I*hil 
Chuckle,  which  generous  treatment  was  rewarded  as  he  designed 
it  should  be,  b^  the  implicit  unbosoming  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  Mr.  Theophilus  Sumpunk,  whereto  were  added  experiences  of 
life  which  he  had  seen,  and  travels  which  he  had  not.  Mr.  Chuckle 
was  made  his  confident,  his  unreserved  reservoir ;  in  return  for 
which,  offers  generous  and  liberal — of  assistance,  interest,  in- 
fluence, and  much  more  —  were  made  on  tiie  part  of  Mr.  Chuckle, 
and  received  by  Mr.  Sumpunk  with  grateful  aviditv.  Thus  tbej 
shook  hands  and  retired,  each  to  his  respective  sleepmgiipartment, 
with  mutual  feelings  of  liveliest  friendship  and  esteem. 

While  Phil  Chuckle  was  puttmg  off  his  pantaloons  that  night, 
preparatory  to  jumping  into  bed,  something  struck  him  on  the 
head,  which  made  him  incontinently  slap  his  exposed  knee,  and 
cry,  ^  Eureka ! '  It  was  an  idea,  a  bright  idea,  which  had  steamed 
its  wav  through  the  vapors  of  the  *  hot-stuff'  he  had  been  drink- 
ing, tin  it  had  reached  the  upper  regions  of  the  head,  where  it  had 
struck  him,  as  averred.  Having  again  slapped  his  knee,  and  ta- 
pered off  with  a  series  of  gratuTatory  antics,  Phil  went  to  bed,  to 
sleep  on't,  to  dream  on't.  The  consultation  between  the  two 
worthies  (at  present)  pertains  to  that  idea.  Let  us  turn  our  in- 
visible-caps and  listen. 

^  Mjr  dear  Sumpunk,'  reasons  Mr.  Phil  Chuckle,  ^  you  need  have 
no  delicacv  in  the  matter ;  none  whatever,  I  assure  you.  Were  I 
in  your  place,  gifted  with  the  same  deep  melodious  voice  and 
handsome  military  appearance » 

'  Oh !  really.  Chuckle ' 

^  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  you :  not  a  bit,  Sir.  Were 
I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  embarking  in 
such  an  enterprise :  why  should  you  ?  answer  me  that.  Look  at 
it  in  its  right  light.  You  want  something  to  do.  Is  not  this 
better  than  a  trumperv  clerk's  situation,  even  supposing  you  could 
get  one  (which  is  aoubtful.)  As  to  its  requiring  cheek,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing  —  mere  bosh.  A  popular  delusion.  Nothing, 
when  you  are  used  to  it ;  no  more  tnan  getting  over  your  first 
segar.» 

As  he  says  so,  Mr.  Chuckle  knocks  the  ashes  off  his  own,  and 
proceeds  complacently  to  blow  such  a  cloud,  as  cannot  fiul  to  con- 
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vince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  exceeding  ease,  and,  in  &ct, 
pleasure,  of  public  peaking.    This  done,  he  proceeds : 

^  Beside,  look  at  the  advantages  70U  possess.  You  say  you  have 
held  a  commission  in  the  East-India  Company's  service,  which 
only  failing  health  compelled  you  to  resign.  You  can  speak  from 
actual  observation  of  the  atrocities  of  the  cowardly  Sepoys ;  have 
engaged  in  hand-to-hand  skirmishes  with  them ;  are  &miliar  with 
their  various  interesting  modes  of  life,  their  manners  and  customs ; 
are  au  fait  in  giving  imitations  of  the  various  eccentric  cries  and 
songs  of  the  coolies,  water-carriers,  palanquin-bearers,  and  so 
forth.    Why,  Sir,  your  fortune  is  made,  if  you  only  knew  it.' 

^Oh!  come  now,  Chuckle,  draw  it  mild,  you  know,'  smirks 
Sumpunk. 

*A  &ct,  Sir :  a  positive  fact.  Why,  just  look  at  it.  Is  not  India 
the  all-engrossing  subject  of  the  day  ?  Of  course  it  is.  Is  there 
not  a  morbid  craving  in  the  public  mind  for  information  on  the 
subject  ?  To  be  sure  there  is.  I  know  it.  I  see  it  every  day  in 
my  capacity  as  editor  of  the  JBlue  Blast.    Yes,  Sir,  depend  upon 

it ;  the  lecture's  the  thing  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the people, 

eh  ?    Now,  do  n't  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Aw,'  replies  Theophilus,  '  might  do  ver  well ;  but,  aw,  you  see,, 
feet  is,  never  stood  'pon  a  platfawm  in  my  life,  'f^raid,  my  dear 
fellaw,  could  n't  do  it.    Besides,  nevaw  composed  a  lectchaw.' 

'Oh!  bother!  that  need  be  no  drawback.  I'll  ve^:^  soon  arrange- 
that  for  you.  You  just  notch  down,  from  time  to  time,  whatever 
may  occur  to  you  of  interest  on  the  subject,  and  leave  the  draw- 
ing up  of  it  to  me.' 

*  But,  my  dear  fell ' 

'  Now,  no  more  excuses :  you  must  go  into  it ;  you  really  must. 
'T  is  too  good  a  chance  to  let  slip.  I  will  render  you  every  assist- 
ance  I  can.  I  will  speak  to  the  kndlord  here,  to  place  a  good  and 
comfortable  room  at  your  service,  with  whatever  else  you  may 
require.  I  will  also  write  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  reauesting  him  ta 
place  the  town  hall  at  your  disposal,  which  he  will  gladly  do.  I 
will  also  supply  you  with  plenty  of  bills  and  posten^  advertise  you 
in  my  paper,  and  give  you  nattering  notices  in  my  editorial  columns^ 
That 's  the  way  to  make  a  sensation,  rely  upon  it.  So  push  along 
with  your  notes,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  I>^>end  up«n  it,  you 
will  yet  bless  the  day  you  set  foot  in  Creekville,  and  came  acros» 
Phil-  Chuckle,  the  e^or  of  the  Blue  Bloat. 

'  Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  others  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.'  We  respectfully  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  reader,  as  to  which  class  Theophilus  Sumpunk  belonged. 

*  Ah ! '  he  thought,  as  he  turned  the  matter  over  in  nis  mind, 
after  his  friend  and  adviser  had  left  him,  *  sensible  fellaw  is  Chuckle, 
very,  indeed :  understands  and  appreciates  merit,  wherever  he  sees 
it.  Capital  idea,  that  of  his;  will  try  it,  at  any  rate.  Nevaw 
venchaw,  nevaw  win,  ha !  ha  I ' 

VOL.  Ln.  80 
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TnxTB  Cbunch,  Esq.,  was  the  Mayor  of  Creekville ;  the  choice, 
spontaneous  and  unanimous,  of  its  free  and  independent  electors. 
A  man  of  unflinching,  unbending  integrity ;  yet  withsd  possessing 
kindly  and  sympathetic  elements,  in  common  with  the  people,  their 
pursuits  and  requirements,  that  eminently  fitted  him  to  sustain  with 
credit  the  high  official  position  to  which  their  suffrages  had  ele- 
vated him.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  people,  no  less  than  it  was  the 
boast  of  Titus  Crunch  himself,  that  Titus  Crunch  had  risen  from 
nothing.  Sir !  absolutely  nothing,  to  fill  a  comer  in  the  niche  of 
municipal  fiune  —  a  glorious  example,  and  a  livine  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  genius,  and  the  reward  of  indomitable  persever- 
ance. The  glory  and  the  boast  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
I  in  Creekville,  was  TituB  Crunch ;  and  a  conceded  ornament  and 

I  pattern  to  their  flourishing  and  highly-favored  town. 

i  We  repeat,  Titus  Crunch  fully  appreciated  the  high  honor  con- 

ferred upon  him  by  his  fellow-townsmen.    In  a  commensurate 
^  degree,  so  did  the  interesting  partner  of  his  bosom,  Mrs.  Titus 

I  Crunch,  the  help-meet  of  his  household ;  the  adviser  and  companion 

of  his  earlier  struggles  up  the  ladder  of  fiime ;  and  now  the  proud 
participator  and  sharer  in  the  rewards  of  his  industry  and  perse- 
verance. Their  daughter,  too,  the  offipring  of  their  mutual  felicity, 
gifted,  accompUshed,  and  beautiful ;  she  was  placed  in  a  sphere 
which  her  many  graces  of  person  and  ainiabihties  of  nund  quali* 
fled  her  so  eminently  to  adorn.  And  this  they  all  knew,  and  felt 
BO  proud  o^  and  so  flattered  were  they  by  the  sensible  discrimi- 
nation of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  raised,  and  whose 
interests  were  so  closely  interwoven  with  their  own.  To  promote 
the  well-being,  and  guard  the  sacred  rights  of  such  a  people  with 
a  fatherly  solicitude,  was  the  proudest  aspiration  of  Mr.  Titus 
Crunch;  to  further  their  means  of  improvement,  intellectuidly 
and  otherwise,  his  dearest  boast.  Accordingly,  when  the  charac- 
teristic note  from  the  editor  of  the  Bhte  Blast  came  to  hand,  it 
found  our  worthy  mayor  most  amiably  disposed  to  do  his  utmost 
to  further  the  praiseworthy  objects  of  the  gallant  Captain  of 
East-Indian  celebrity.  Mrs.  C.  and  Miss  Lydia  C.  lent  their 
aid  and  countenance  and  advice  in  the  matter;  and  between 
them,  they  concocted  a  scheme  which  would  transcend  any  scheme 
of  any  former  functionary,  and  throw  a  bright  and  luminous  halo 
over  the  brief  reign  of  Mayor  Crunch,  that  would  be  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  Creekville,  ana  show  him  up  as  a  pattern  and  example 
to  all  succeeding  mayors.  The  project  was  no  less  a  one,  than 
throwing  their  doors  open  to  the  illustrious  Captain ;  of  inviting 
him  to  make  their  house  his  home  while  he  honored  Creekville 
with  his  presence ;  and  showing  him  that  attention  and  regard  that 
the  scars  in  battle  won,  and  the  patrician  blood  which  coursed 
through  his  veins,  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  representative  of 
the  free  and  patriotic  community  of  Creetrille.  To  the  lady  of  the 
house,  however,  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  this  scheme ;  though 
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the  motive  in  her  case  was  different,  and  the  end  to  be  achieved  much 
more  important.  Herself  descended,  as  she  firmly  believed,  from 
a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry — though  so  long,  that  she  was  wont 
to  lose  herself  in  tracing  the  labjrmthian  turnings  and  winding 
of  the  genealogical  maze  — what  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
wish,  in  her  own  day  and  generation,  to  restore  her  house  to  its 
pristine  glory  and  splendor  ?  Her  husband,  though  a  worthy  man 
m  the  main,  and  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  was  still  of  ple- 
beian origin,  and  destitute  of  all  appreciation  of  the  pride  of  birth, 
and  the  lustre  that  attends  a  ^  state  of  high  degree.'  Therefore 
were  the  high  aspirations  she  had  ever  before  her,  for  her  daughter, 
locked  within  the  maternal  bosom ;  and  therefore  did  she  pine  and 
pray  for  the  arrival  of  the  knight-errant  that  was  to  snatch  her 
beloved  one  from  obscurity,  and  bear  her  away  to  his  castle  in  the 
island  of  Happy-land.  Whispers  were  rife  throughout  Creekville, 
that  this  same  Sumpunk  was  more  than  he  pretended  to  be. 
They  set  him  down  at  least,  as  some  nobleman's  son  in  disguise, 
travelling  through  the  country  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
workings  of  its  republican  machinery.  *Ah  I  who  knows  ?  them 
lords  do  take  queer  notions.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  flattering  carte  blanche  was  received,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Chuckle  accepted,  and  the  valise,  umbrella,  and 
fortunate  possessor  of  so  many  attractions,  removed  to  the  hospi- 
table domicile  of  the  no  less  hospitable  mayor. 

Need  we  say  that  Theophilus,  C»sar-like,  came,  and  saw,  and 
conquered  ?  We  feel  assured  the  least  sanguine  of  our  readers 
must  have  anticipated  no  less  a  fatality.  Such  an  embodiment  of 
all  the  &bled  graces,  what  woman  could  see  and  be  happy  without 
the  possessor  ?  Such  quintessence  of  concentrated  charms  of  mind 
and  person,  such  an  accretion  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  that  adorn 
humanitv,  what  woman,  however  Cleopatrian,  could  withstand  ? 
Assuredly  not  the  romantic,  sentimental  Lydia  Crunch.  Although 
the  daughter  of  a  mayor,  and  the  heiress  of  broad  acres  and  a 
paper-mill,  she  was  but  human.  Although  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  wisdom,  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  luxury,  and  reared  in  the 
lap  of  immaculate  maternity^  she  was  not  proof  against  the  honey- 
pointed  arrows  of  this  gay  Theophilus.  Alas  I  her  little  heart  was 
no  longer  her  own.  It  was  sighed  away,  inch  by  inch,  to  this  idol, 
this  brazen  image,  that  had  set  itself  and  that  she  had  worshipped. 
*•  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,'  crochet  and  bijouterie,  books  and 
*  weakly  Fledgers,'  ohl  ferewell.  Farewell  the  Sylvan  Sobbs  and 
Ferny  Fanns,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  harrowing'st 
tale  e'er  registered  by  act  of  Congress,  oh  I  farewell  I  Miss  Lydia's 
occupation 's  gone. 

Ah !  tenderest  Lydia !    Ah !  happiest  Sumpunk  I 


On  that  day,  which  was  to  have  been  made  memorable  by  the 
debut  of  Captain  Theophilus  Sumpunk  before  the  intelligent  pub- 
lic of  Creekville,  quite  a  little  excitement  in  its  way  was  manifest 
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in  the  minds  of  said  intelligent  public  in  anticipation  of  the  event. 
Some  of  the  most  inflaential  towns-people  of  that  highly-favored 
spot  had  been  to  work,  to  give  all  possible  ecicU  to  the  occasion. 
But  none  more  so  than  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  place,  and  the 
indomitable  and  persevering  Phil  Chuckle,  editor  and  sole  proprie- 
tor of  the  Creekville  JBlue  Blast. 

To  the  latter  worthy,  in  an  especial  manner,  were  thanks  dnc 
for  the  active  and  energetic  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  influence  of  the  press  we  all  know  to  be  omnipotent.  Also 
do  we  know,  that  no  mean  sinew  in  that  powerful  organization 
was  the  Blue  Blast :  nor  no  mean  member  of  that  powerful, 
polemical  body  denommated  the  press-gang,  was  Mr.  Phil  Chuckle. 

The  posters  and  paragraphs  and  programmes  issued  in  thousands 
from  his  printing-office,  and  distributed  by  small  boys  at  fifty  cents 
a  day,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town,  and  into  every 
store,  and  house,  and  office,  and  tavern,  and  not  only  in  the  town, 
but  in  the  adjoining  villages  and  &rm-houses,  had  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  public  mind  had,  we  might  say,  been  stirred  up  with 
a  long  pole,  held  by  the  cunning  hand  of  Phil  Chuckle.  The 
curiosity  of  that  many-headed  animal,  the  mass,  had  been  worked 
up  to  its  culminating  point ;  and  considering  the  length  of  time 
that  it  stood  upon  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and  the  exceeding  in- 
convenience of  that  vertij^nous  position,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
and  feel  thankful  that  it  did  not  irretrievably  injure  itself  by  top- 
pling over. 

But  more  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ^  Spread  Eagle ' 
does  the  excitement  prevail. 

The  mists  and  vapors  surrounding  that  unfortunate  bird  of  prey, 
when  last  we  did  ourselves  the  honor  of  apostrophizing  it,  have 
now  disappeared,  and  it  has  come  out  of  the  furnace  of  affliction 
burnished  and  brightened,  and  looking  more  golden  than  ever. 
The  day  is  bright  and  clear  and  crisp,  and  the  eagle,  sensible  of 
the  bracing  and  renovating  effisct,  seems  to  lift  its  head  with  a 
more  defiant  look,  and  spread  its  wings  with  a  firmer  and  more 
muscular  development.  Were  the  cruel  nails  and  rods  that  bind 
it  to  things  terrestrial  but  removed,  we  question  if  we  would  not 
see  it  soar  away  through  the  regions  of  space,  so  rampant  does  it 
look. 

The  hotel  over  which  this  bird  presides  is  situated  adjacent  to 
the  market-place.  The  town  hall  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
market-place,  and  it  is  market  day ;  you  can  see  that,  by  the  stir 
and  bustle ;  by  the  hundred-and-one  wagons  that  are  propped  up 
against  the  foot-paths,  groaning  with  proance  of  every  descnption ; 
by  the  number  of  stalls,  and  tables,  and  baskets,  and  bundles ;  and 
people  standing,  and  talking,  and  buying,  and  selling,  and  bargain- 
ing, and  bartermg,  and  shouting,  and  gesticulating,  as  if  from  this 
day  forth  there  was  to  be  a  famine  in  the  land  and  this  the  last 
opportunity  for  making  provision  ag^st  it. 

jEllbowing  his  way  pertinaciously  through  the  crowd,  we  descry 
one  who  seems  to  have  no  pursuit  in  common  with  the  others.    It 
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is  Theophilus.  The  unmistakable  wrapper  thrown  so  gracefully 
around  him,  and  little  military-looking  glazed  cap,  proclaim  it  to 
be  him  and  none  other.  Yet  there  is  something  strange,  if  not 
suspicious,  in  his  very  looks  and  actions.  The  sidelong  glancing 
of  the  eye,  and  peculiar  roll  of  the  body,  indicate  in  common  par- 
lance that  there  is  *  something  up.'  Following  closely  at  his  heels 
is  a  character  of '  horse-flesh '  notoriety,  known  for  not  being  over- 
scrupulous in  his  prmciples  and  general  business  transactions. 
This  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Caleb  Couper,  a  most  useful  man 
in  his  community,  and  the  oracle  of  the  great  livery-stables  of 
Slamen  and  Company. 

They  retreat  beneath  the  expanded  pinions,  through  the  bar- 
room, up  the  stairs,  and  into  the  room  before  referred  to,  where  the 
door  is  closed  upon  them. 

What  plans  are  there  discussed,  what  propositions  laid  down, 
what  bribes  offered,  is  not  for  us  to  know  or  prv  into.  The  mayor, 
studiously  driving  his  quill  up  and  down  the  columns  of  his  ponder- 
ous ledger,  dreams  not  of  these  two  men  laying  their  heads  to- 
gether within  that  little  room  in  that  most  respectable,  of  hotels 
the  '  Spread  Eagle.'  My  lady,  with  the  long  descent,  as  she  lolls 
herself  luxuriously  in  her  couch,  congratulating  herself  on  the 
speedy  realization  of  all  her  day-dreams,  wots  not  of  the  little  trans- 
action in  the  aforesaid  hotel.  The  editor  of  the  Blue  Blasts  busy- 
ing himself  with  tickets  and  fulsome  encomiums,  to  the  end  that  a 
bumper  house  may  satisfactorily  reimburse  all  parties  concerned, 
would  pause  in  his  labor  of  love,  and  the  blue  and  pink  tickets  in 
his  hand  turn  to  scorpions  could  he  but  divine  that  instead  of  sell- 
ing tickets  at  fifty  cents  a  piece,  he  himself  is  being  sold  at  a  much 
less  exorbitant  figure.  The  public,  too,  the  dear  confiding 
public — but  anon,  we  will  not  anticipate. 

'  Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro,'  and  cries  of 
'  Go  on,  go  on  I '  from  the  pugnaciously  disposed,  seated  or  standing 
in  the  back  part  of  the  brilliantly-illuminated  hall ;  and  remon- 
Ktrances  of  *  Order  I  order  I  patience  I  patience ! '  from  the  pacifi- 
cally-disposed in  the  reserved  seats  near  the  platform.  Eight 
o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  beginning  the  lecture,  had  struck. 
Fifteen  minues  past,  and  still  no  lecturer.  The  mayor  had  taken 
the  chair  for  the  pui-pose  of  preserving  order  and  beguiling  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience  with  a  few  of  his  conventional  exordiums. 
But  even  they  were  beginning  to  prove  inadequate  to  appease  the 
half-stifled  clamors  of  the  incensed  auditory.  Mr.  Chuckle  then  * 
resorted  to  the  same  expedient,  but  all  the  oil  that  he  could  throw 
upon  the  troubled  waters  seemed  like  throwing  it  into  a  fire,  in- 
creasing and  magnifying  die  blaze.  Phil  sat  down  in  despair.  The 
Blue  Mlaat  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  white  heat.  The  mayor 
subsided  into  the  cushions  of  his  chair  of  office,  determined  to  say 
nothing  more,  but  let  matters  take  their  course.  At  this  exciting 
emergency  a  messenger  was  espied  making  his  way  hurriedly  to 
the  platform,  waving  above  his  nead  a  roll  of  paper,  and  shouting 
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*  Make  way  there,  a  message  for  the  mayor,  to  be  delivered  im- 
mediately.' 

With  apprehensive  forebodings  that  functionary  took  the 
proffered  roll,  opened  it,  and  instantly  turned  pale. 

^  Villain  1  wretched  impostor  1'  hissed  out  from  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

*  Chuckle,  my  bat ;  call  the  constables ;  let  ns  pursue  him !  Oh ! 
my  daughter ^ 

At  the  mention  of  this  latter  word,  a  long,  sharp,  ringing  shriek 
rose  high  above  the  tumult,  and  a  multiplicity  of  shawls,  furs,  etc^ 
was  seen,  being  carried  hurriedly  out  by  two  stalwart  men.  Mrs. 
Crunch  had  £imted.  '  Home ! '  cried  her  exasperated  liege  lord 
as  he  hurried  her  into  a  coach.  Crack  went  the  whip,  off  went  the 
horses,  rumble  went  the  old  &mily  vehicle,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  they  were  at  their  door.  But  too  late ;  the  bird  had 
flown,  flown  on  the  wings  of  love,  bearing  with  him  his  bride,  his 
adorable  Lydia,  to  his  castle  in  the  island  of  Happy-land. 

A  small,  hurriedly-written  note,  left  on  the  toUet-table  of  the 
&ir  one,  ran  thus : 

*  My  Deab  Parents  :  Weep  not  lor  me.  I  am  very,  very 
happy ;  happy  in  the  love  of  one  who  to-morrow  will  call  me  wife. 
Pursuit  will  be  useless,  as  my  dear  Theophilus  has  taken  every 
precaution  to  render  such  abortive.  In  my  sunny  home  beyond 
the  seas  I  will  often  think  of  papa  and  mamma,  Lydia.' 

It  was  not  until  next  day  that  the  too-confiding  mayor  became 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  loss.  The  secret  ne  prudently  re- 
solved to  bury  within  his  own  breast  and  that  of  his  wretched  wife. 
But  scandal  travels  fast,  and  busy  tongues  are  not  slow  to  tell  yon 
in  confidence  that  Ex-Mayor  Crunch  is  not  so  well  off  now  as  he 
was  this  time  last  year.  But  then  you  know  we  have  bad  a  money- 
panic —  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason,  nothing  more. 


GOING       TO       REST. 


Lw  your  hearts  be  troubled  not  for  her, 
That  her  trials  are  over-past ; 

She  has  oome  a  long  and  a  weary  way 
To  this  repose  at  last: 


A  weary  way,  with  a  heavy  load 
Of  care  in  her  aching  breast; 

So  open  the  door  of  the  grave,  to-night, 
And  let  her  go  in  and  rest 
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All  night,  all  night  I  watch  the  stars 
From  out  my  lonely  window-bars, 

0  Kaub  dear  I 
Long,  long  I  gaze  with  tears  and  sighs, 
For  as  their  softened  splendor  streams 

Through  the  still  air, 
Like  happy  thoughts  through  your  sweet  dreams, 

So  sweet  and  fiur, 
They  but  remind  me  of  your  eyes — 
The  light  I  love  of  your  sweet  eyes, 
And  long  I  gaze  with  tears  and  sighs, 

0  Katie  dear ! 

The  dewy  heavens  so  sweetly  starred, 
By  bookish  men  are  sadlv  scarred 

Witli  harsh  names  given. 
The  constellations  sweet 
Tripping  with  jewdled  feet 
Across  the  heaven, 
Must  lead  forsooth  a  surly  Bear, 
Or  scourge  a  Dfsgon  through  the  air, 
O  Katie  dear, 
A  Dragon  through  the  air  I 

For  me — I  read  them  all  the  same — 

They  ever,  ever  spell  your  name. 

Or  go  they  fast,  or  go  they  slow, 

In  heaven  high,  or  heaven  low, 

Or  interchanging  to4Uid-fro, 

*T  is  that  sweet  name  they  love  to  trace, 

And  spell  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  write  it  ever  more. 
Where  no  rude  hand  can  reach  it  to  efiacc, 
My  Katie  dear! 

Can  reach  it  to  effiice. 

And  in  the  eariy  gray  of  morn, 

On  Love's  untiring  quest, 
Oh!  tendyly  the  blushing  dawn 

Looks  for&  from  east  to  west ; 
Looks  for^  to  breathe  one  tender  kiss 

Unto  the  dropping  moon, 
Nor  dreams  that  jealous  Lucifbb 
Above  is  ever  watdiing  her, 
And  envies  deep  that  wafted  bliss 

And  sighs  for  such  a  boon ! 

But  ah!  thy  softly  kindling  flush 
O  Katie  dear  I 
With  beauty  wed. 
Would  make,  I  swear, 
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The  envious  dawn  to  blush 
A  deeper  rod, 
0  Katib  dear ! 
A  deeper  red! 

And  could  that  momine  star, 
From  his  blue  height  aw, 
Bend  from  his  silver  car 

And  taste  thy  kiss, 
He  'd  linger  in  the  skv, 
Nor  heed  Apollo  nigh. 
But  kiss,  and  fidnt,  and  die. 

Amid  such  bhss ! 


MILITARY      ADVENTURERS. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  define  what  an  adventurer  is  now-a-days, 
as  the  term  has  long  deviated  from  its  original  meaning.  Pro- 
perly and  originally  it  was  employed  to  designate  a  man  who 
trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  a  livelihood,  or  litei*ally,  to 
whatever  should  happen  or  ^  turn  up ; '  a  person  with  no  fixed  call- 
ing or  occupation,  and  no  definite  plans  for  the  future.  It  has 
gradually  and  by  a  somewhat  natural  process,  come  to  be  applied  to 
any  person  who  has  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  or  regular  business 
or  occupation,  little  principle,  and  who  has  no  private  fortune ;  for 
poverty  is  the  one  essential  element  in  the  character.  We  should 
never  think  of  calling  a  rover,  with  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
let  his  aims  be  ever  so  uncertain,  or  his  antecedents  ever  so  oisre- 
putable,  an  adventurer.  In  &ct,  an  adventurer,  as  the  term  is 
now  understood,  may  safely  be  defined  to  be  a  person  of  no  pecu- 
niary resources,  whose  honesty  is  doubtful,  who  has  left  his  native 
place,  and  who  has  no  fixed  plans  for  the  future,  and  above  all,  who 
18  unsuccessful  in  what  he  undertakes.  Failure  perhaps  is  even 
more  essential  than  povertv,  for  if  a  man  succeeds  he  ceases  to 
be  an  adventurer.  Louis  T^apoleon  was  an  adventurer  up  to  the 
period  of  his  election  to  the  presidency,  but  no  longer.  So  was  his 
uncle  until  he  got  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Rajah 
Brooke  would  have  been  one  if  he  had  had  no  private  fortune :  this 
saved  him,  Raleigh  was  an  adventurer  in  his  day,  but  would  not 
be  so  if  he  lived  in  ours,  though  his  career  were  precisely  the  same, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  gentleman,  was  well  known,  and  had  private 
resources.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  last  two  examples 
could  not  fairly  be  charged  with  want  of  principle  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  this  is  one  of  the  requisites,  the  absence  of 
which  is  occasionally  overlooked.  A  knave  may  occasionally  es- 
cape being  dubbed  an  adventurer,  if  in  all  other  respects  he  come 
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up  to  the  standard ;  but  if  he  is  poor  and  unsuccessful  to  boot,  he 
must  submit. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  members  of  a  class  into 
which  a  man  has  forced  his  way  by  good  luck,  or  sheer  force  of 
talent,  are  apt,  in  spite  of  his  success,  to  stigmatize  him  as  an  ad- 
venturer, when  those  who  remain  below  him  would  consider  him 
to  have  lost  all  claim  to  the  character.  The  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  for  instance,  always  regarded  Bemadotte  and  Napoleon 
the  Great  as  adventurers ;  they  still  so  consider  Napoleon  III. ; 
and  Cromwell  was  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. In  short,  the  varieties  of  the  species  are  innumerable, 
and  It  would  take  pages  to  enumerate  the  various  modifications 
which  an  adventurer  may  undergo,  and  be  still  an  adventurer. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  detail  their  several  charac- 
teristics. The  increased  facilities  which  each  year  affords  for  mov- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  boundless  fields  of  enter- 
prise which  the  new  countries  in  modern  times  have  thrown  open 
to  the  active  and  energetic,  have  naturally  converted  a  largo  por- 
tion of  the  youth  of  this  age  into  ^  seekers  of  their  fortunes,'  so  that 
in  commerce  knight-errantry  is  now  looked  upon,  not  only  as  a 
pardonable  but  a  praiseworthy  thing,  and  the  term  adventurer 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  odium ;  but  with  *  military '  prefixed  to 
it,  it  is  probably  as  opprobrious  as  ever.  Yet  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  it  has  become  disreputable  to  rove  about  the  world 
in  search  of  employment  for  one's  sword.  Down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  it  was  very  common  and  very  creditable  for  a  younff 
gentleman  to  serve  one  or  two  campaigns  under  a  distinguished 
commander,  though  neither  he  nor  his  country  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  the  quarrel.  It  was  in^fact  part  of  a  polite  education, 
and  was  considered  useful  in  giving  a  youth  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  self-possession,  firnmess  of  nerve,  and  polish  of  manner. 
Many  scions  of  good  houses,  both  in  Germany  and  England, 
whose  fortunes  were  meagre,  also  made  a  practice  of  eking  them 
out  by  embracing  foreign  military  service  as  a  profession.  For 
these  men  the  armies  of  powers  carrying  on  war  with  the  Turks 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  attraction.  During  the  last  century 
great  numbers  of  young  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  and 
Germans  of  the  smaller  states  entered  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies,  and  sought  laurels  under  Eugene  and  Suwarrow  on  the 
Danube.  At  that  time,  however,  war  was  in  a  great  degree  a 
pastime  of  kings  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  royal  game,  with  which 
the  body  of  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  save  to  supply  the  re- 
cruits. The  evils  of  war,  though  dwelt  upon  occasionally  by 
preachers  and  moralists,  never  presented  themselves  forcibly  to 
men  of  the  world.  At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  the  English  and 
French  guards  met  in  opposing  columns,  and  the  ofilcers  disputed 
for  some  minutes,  each  side  insisting,  with  the  loftiest  courtesy, 
upon  according  to  the  other  the  privilege  of  firing  first.  The 
Eln^lish  finally  suffered  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  enemy's 
pohteness,  and  delivered  a  volley  with  deadly  effect,  and  hundreds 
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of  poor  Frenohmen  fell  on  the  spot.    The  affiiir  was  immenselj  a] 
plauded  at  the  time,  bat  it  is  hardly  neeessary  to  say  that  an^  anc 

Krformance  now  would  be  ^eted  with  general  execration  as 
rbarons  inhmnanity.  Public  opinion  will  not  permit  any  one  to 
fiffht  in  order  to  amuse  himself,  or  ffiye  the  finishing  touches  to 
education,  or  even  to  merely  earn  his  bread.  It  accords  the 
highest  honors  to  successful  soldiering,  but  insists  that  the  recipient 
shall  fight  for  honest  convictions,  or  under  the  flaff  of  his  own 
countrv.  People  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  self  their  swords 
to  the  highest  bidder,  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  quar- 
rels in  which  they  engage. 

The  list  of  military  adventurers  has,  nevertheless,  probably  been 
larger  for  the  last  thirty  years  than  ever  before  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  those  whom  political 
revolutions  have  driven  into  exile,  most  of  them  belonging  to  a 
class  to  whom  a  soldier's  calling  was  the  only  one  at  all  fitmiliar. 
Hungary  and  Poland  have  contributed  a  larg^er  quota  to  it  than 
any  other.  Their  political  refugees  are  mostly  nobles,  who  have 
been  taught  to  fight  as  part  of  a  gentleman's  education,  and  are 
utterly  unacquainted  with  any  other  mode  of  earning  thdr  bread. 
The  German  refugees  are  generally  of  an  inferior  grade,  trades- 
people, or  professional  men,  who,  when  they  find  themselves  in  a 
foreign  country,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  their  situation,  and 
live  as  they  have  alwavs  lived,  by  working.  France  supplies  a  few 
of  the  roving  men  of  the  sword,  but  not  many,  as  persons  martially 
inclined  can  generally  find  abundant  employment  at  home,  and  her 
refugees  are  mostly  people  of  peaceable  pursuits,  whom  nothing 
but  political  &naticism  could  mduce  to  take  up  arms,  and  whose 
military  aspirations  are  mostlj;,  limited  to  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  tyrants,  the  aristocracy,  and  shop-keepers,  in  which  all 
prisoners  shall  be  decapitated. 

England  famishes  a  very  fair  share.  Owin^  to  the  costly  style 
of  livmg  prevalent  in  her  army,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  officer's 
pay,  every  year  a  number  of  young  men  are  forced  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice on  account  of  their  inability  to  keep  pace  with  their  com- 
rades. ^  Few  of  them  quit  the  field  without  a  hard  struggle ;  but 
the  crisis,  unless  averted  by  a  war  or  rapid  promotion,  comes 
sooner  or  later. 

While  the  world  is  at  peace,  or  only  little  wars  are  raging,  with 
which  the  regular  forces  are  amply  competent  to  deal,  one  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  numbers  of  these  men  who  lurk  in  the 
various  holes  and  comers  of  European  capitals.  But  no  sooner  do 
disturbances  begin,  than  they  make  their  appearance  in  swarms, 
generally  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  with  a  sabre  in  a  leather  or 
green  baize  case.  Provisional  governments,  committees  of  safety, 
and  ministers-at-war  of  menaced  nationalities  forthwith  have  an 
awful  time  of  it.  The  great  wars  of  Napoleon's  day  absorbed  for 
twenty  years  or  more  everv  fighting-man  in  Europe ;  but  before 
the  Carlist  outbreak  in  Spam  a  fi^esh  crop  had  spmng  up,  and  the 
Hispano-Bridsh  legion  was  officered  by  some  gentlemen  of  very 
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oorions  antecedents.  Amongst  them  were  a  large  namber  of  re- 
spectable yomig  men  who  took  arms  for  the  queen  in  a  mere  fit  of 
soldiering  enthnaiasm.  Most  of  these  Palmerston  has  since  pro- 
vided for  very  handsomely  by  consulships,  and  various  other  snug 
little  berths  in  divers  parts  of  the  world.  Others  received  commis- 
sions in  the  English  line,  and  have  smce  done  the  state  some  ser- 
vice. But  the  older  ones,  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  Don 
Carlos,  with  the  burden  of  a  great  past  on  their  shoulders,  re- 
turned, as  soon  as  that  turbulent  chieftain  was  put  down,  to  the 
garrets  and  their  misery,  and  most  of  them  have  since  dropped  off, 
crumbling  to  the  last  of  Spanish  ingratitude.  Some  of  them,  poor 
lellows,  had  good  reason ;  many  of  them  never  received  their  pa^  in 
full ;  and  many^  more  carried  scars  to  the  grave,  which  no  pension 
ever  anointed,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  promises  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty.  Large  numbers  of  the  younger  ones  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are  now  generally  portly 
men,  with  affectionate  wives  and  ^  sweet  little  girls '  or  ^  fine  Doys,* 
and  labor  under  the  cares  of  a  housejiold.  Not  a  few  have  entered 
the  Church,  and  either  officiate  as  army  chaplains,  or  else  attend 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  rustics  in  remote  country  parishes,  for  few 
had  interest  enough  to  lay  hold  of  ^  fat  livings.'  Many  more  re* 
present  H.  B.  M.  as  consuls  in  all  sorts  of  little  out-of-the-way 
towns,  particularly  in  the  East.  They  are  all  remarkably  tena- 
cious of  their  militaiy  titles,  thoueh  few  of  them  held  the  rank  with 
which  they  quitted  the  service  for  six  months,  and  nearly  thirty 
years  have  rolled  over  their  weary  heads  since  they  have  heard  a 
shot  fired  in  anger.  We  have  seen  an  old  lieutenant^colonel  of  *  the 
legion '  somewhat  tartlv  correct  a  guest  in  his  own  house  for  ad- 
dressing him  innocently  as  plain  ^Mr.'  They  are  all  firmly 
convinced  that  such  hard  fighting  as  the  legion  went  through  in 
Spain  has  never  in  these  latter  days  been  witnessed,  and  are  never 
tired  of  rehearsing  the  desperate  exploits  performed  by  Jones  at 
Oporto,  or  of  the  awful  fire  which  swept  the  slopes  at  Fuente 
d'Onore,  when  Smith  led  the  volunteers  for  the  third  time  to  the 
assault.  They  all  consider  themselves  veterans,  thouffh  none  of 
them  were  more  than  two  years  under  arms,  and  smiled  somewhat 
pityingly  at  the  martial  ardor  of  the  younger  tribe  who  assailed 
Sebastopol.  Most  of  them  have  managed  to  keep  one  another  in 
sight  through  aU  the  ups  and  downs  of  me,  with  remarkable  devo- 
tion, and  we  do  n't  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  any  thing  much 
more  charmingly  and  tenderly  comic  than  the  meeting  of  a  few  old 
le^onaries  af^r  a  long  separation.  They  talk  of  their  war  as  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  and  though  many  of  the  present  generation 
have  scarce  ever  heard  of  it,  to  them  it  is  evidently  the  great  event 
of  the  century.  Their  quarter  of  a  century  of  dvil  ufe  utterly 
disappears  under  the  bright  glow  of  their  reminiscences,  and  the 
Carhst  war  swidlows  up  two-thirds  of  tiieir  existence.  They  are 
desperately  punctilious  in  mamtaining  theur  dignity  against  officers 
of  the  Queen's  troops.  There  is  many  a  youn^  felu>w,  not  over 
thirty,  in  the  lattelp  who  has  seen  more  fighting  m  five  years  of  his 
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career  than  all  the  Christinist  heroes  put  together,  bat  the  latter 
obstinately  persist  in  regarding  him  as  *'  a  youngster,'  and  are  a  little 
bit  nettled  at  any  want  of  recognition  of  their  seniority  when 
military  matters  come  on  the  tapis.  Take  them  for  all  in  all,  few 
bands  of  military  adventurers  turn  out  as  many  worthy  fellows, 
and  few  have  ever  been  commanded  by  a  braver  soldier  and  a 
better  man  than  their  chie^  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  did  so  much  to 
bri^hton  matters  in  the  Crimea. 

After  the  decease  of  the  Spanish  legion,  and  the  eronlaon 
of  Don  Carlos,  the  profound  peace  which  reigned  through  Europe 
until  1848,  gave  militarv  adventurers  little  chance  of  bettering 
their  condition  in  life.  They  lived  quietly  in  their  attics  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  ate  their  chops,  drank  their  demi-taaaes  and  petits 
verreSy  jAsjed  billiards  and  dominoes,  and  denounced  Lord  Aber- 
deen, ^almerston,  and  Louis  Philippe  until  the  revolution  of 
February.  During  the  eventful  year  which  followed  it,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  sword  swarmed  every  place  in  which  there  was  most 
to  do,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Vienna,  Hungary  above  all,  and  Pied- 
mont. They  hSd  a  brief  but  glorious  career.  The  services  of  any 
man  who  professed  ever  to  have  worn  a  uniform,  were  of  course 
invaluable  to  the  raw  levies  and  enthusiastic  grocers,  of  which  the 
armies  of  the  liberals  were  composed.  But  Vie  dose  of  1849  saw 
them  driven  back  into  their  old  dens,  with  no  better  relics  of  their 
labors  than  half-a-dozen  additional  stories  for  the  cafes,  and  a  few 
daguerreotypes  of  beauties  whose  country  they  were  on  the  point 
of  liberating.  Their  numbers  were,  however,  immensely  increased 
by  fresh  refugees  from  Poland,  large  numbers  of  Hungarians  and 
Italians.  Thev  scattered  themselves  all  over  Europe,  and  waited 
impatiently,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  else  to  turn  up. 

The  revolutionary  war  in  Hungary  was  so  long  and  well  main- 
tained, and  was  illustrated  by  such  able  generalsnip,  that  it  drew 
together  an  immense  number  of  the  refugees  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  when  6orgei*s  surrender  at  Vilagos  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle,  they  all  threw  themselves  into  Turkey.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  there  began  life  anew,  as  soon  as  their  extra- 
dition be^iin  to  be  talked  of,  by  turning  Mussulmen  ;  though  to 
which  rehgious  denomination  they  had  belonged  before  their  apos- 
tasy, it  would  puzzle  those  who  know  more  about  them  than  we 
to  say.  It  is  nardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  all  but  the  very 
shreds  of  external  observance,  they  were  none  of  them  a  bit  more 
a  follower  of  the  prophet  than  any  deacon  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  fully  intended  to  repudiate  him  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance 
of  returning  to  their  own  country.  The  drollest,  cleverest,  shrewd- 
est of  them  all  was  a  Pole,  who  after  his  reception  into  the  Mo- 
hammedan Church,  took  the  name  of  Blduet,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Turkish  synonym  for  *  Mr.,'  made  his  ordinary  de- 
signation Hidaiet  Aga.  When  we  made  his  acquaintance  —  a 
pleasure  which  for  long  afterward  caused  us  so  many  tears  of 
lauffhter — he  had  fonnally  quitted  the  Turkis^service  in  disgust, 
and  was  serving  as  a  sort  of  volunteer  aid-d^Camp  to  one  of  his 
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countrymen,  who  commanded  a  brigade  on  the  Danube ;  and  be- 
side drawing  rations,  made  something  by  gambling  and  horse- 
dealing.  He  was  generally  well  mounted  and  armed  and  dressed, 
and  was  attended  by  a  valet  and  cook  of  his  own  nation,  upon  whom 
he  committed  two  or  three  assaults  daily,  but  who  was  neverthe- 
less devotedly  attached  to  him.  Hidaiet  Aga  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  into  our  Quarters  after  dinner,  squatting  himself  cross-legged 
in  our  divan,  ana  retailing  his  experiences  of  Turkish  military  life 
in  the  most  intensely  comic  strain,  though  without  chan^g  a 
muscle  of  his  face.  When  he  came  first  to  Constantinople,  and 
entered  the  service,  he  found  it  for  a  long  while  impossible  to  get 
his  pay  as  captain  of  in&ntry ;  and  was  so  hard  up,  that  his  uniform 
became  tattered,  and  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  go  out  into  the 
street.  He  was  rather  a  favorite  with  Mustapha  Pasha,  who  at 
that  time  commanded  the  garrison  of  Constantinople,  and  detei^ 
mined  to  try  a  ruse  upon  him.  He  accordingly  entered  the  gene- 
ral's quarters  one  day,  with  a  bundle  of  old  numbers  of  the  Ifide- 
pendance  Beige  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  uniform,  the  end 
appearing  outside  the  buttons.  The  Pasha  invited^him  to  be  seated, 
but  had  perceived  the  newspapers,  and  noticed  Hidaiet's  look  of 
deep  gravitv ;  like  all  Turks,  ne  was  dreadftilly  anxious  to  know 
what  the  European  papers,  the  ^  sazetta,'  said,  and  accordingly 
inquired  the  news.  Hiaaiet  replied,  with  apparent  reluctance  to 
reveal  what  he  knew,  that  there  was  no  news.  His  looks  belied 
him,  and  the  Pasha's  anxiety  increased  with  his  reluctance.  To 
appear  indifferent  and  calm  is,  however,  one  of  the  cardinal  rules 
of  Turkish  etiquette.  ^  So  the  conflict  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  till 
the  Pasha  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  sent  the  servants 
out  of  the  room,  and  plumply  declared  that  he  saw  newsp{q>ers 
sticking  out  of  his  uniform,  and  there  must  be  some  news. 

*'  There  is,'  was  the  reply.  (Long  pause ;  Pasha  trembling  with 
impatience.) 

'What  is  it?' 

*  There's  an  article  here,'  producing  the  paper  and  pointing  out 
three  columns  partly  the  ihits  Divers  and  partly  advertisements. 

*  What  is  it  about  ? '  said  the  Pasha,  dropping  his  pipe. 

*  About  you,'  said  Hidaiet,  with  an  awful  look. 

To  understand  the  terrible  nature  of  this  announcement,  one 
needs  to  know  the  tormenting  susceptibilities  of  Turkish  officials 
to  European  opinions  about  them.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  is  all-powerful, 
and  are  in  daUy  fear  of  a  complaint  originating  abroad,  which  may 
prove  their  ruin. 

*  Read  it,  Effendi,'  entreated  the  General,  waxing  politer  and 
politer  toward  his  inferior. 

The  Pole  forthwith  invented  and  delivered  what  purported  to 
be  a  translation  of  the  article,  but  which  was  in  reahty  a  fulsome 
eulogy  upon  the  Pasha,  setting  forth  his  great  military  skill,  his  in- 
numerable virtues,  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  the  police  regula- 
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tions  enforced  by  the  troops  under  hia  command,  and  calling 
Btrennouslj  npon  the  Porte  to  promote  the  hero  to  a  still  higher 
position  in  the  state.  The  subject  of  the  panegyric  heard  it  all 
with  tears  of  rapture  in  his  eyes. 

*Do  you  know  who  wrote  that?*  he  inquired,  when  Hidaieh 
had  done. 

*  Zara  yok,*  (No  matter,)  was  the  reply. 

*  Oh  I  1  know :  you  did,  yourself.* 

*  No  matter.* 

•Yes,  you  did :  command  me..   What  can  I  do  for  you  ?* 

*  I  have  had  no  pay  for  a  year.* 

Hands  were  clapped  ;  a  writer  or  secretary  called  for ;  and  an 
order  written  fortnwith,  commanding  the  ^  aefterdar  *  to  pay  to 
Hidaiet  Aga  the  sum  of  five  thousand  piastres. 

*  What  else?* 

^  There  *s  some  fine  blue  cloth  in  the  store  at  the  Seraskier%  and 
my  uniform  is  very  bad.' 

More  clapping  of  hands  —  the  writer  called  again,  and  another 
order  written  for  ten  yards  of  cloth.  The  Pasha  wanted  to  keep 
the  paper  to  show  to  his  friends,  but  the  Pole  was  too  wily  for 
that,  and  pretended  he  had  borrowed  it  of  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, and  solemnly  promised  to  return  it.  The  anxiety  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  to  retain  the  article  put  the  Pasha  beside  himself 
and  Hidaiet  took  his  leave  under  a  shower  of  the  most  endearing 
epithets.  This  was  a  trick,  however,  which  could  not  be  played 
often,  and  as  the  pay  did  not  come  in  regularly,  and  the  uniform 
would  get  shabby,  our  hero  took  his  leave  of  the  service,  and,  as 
we  have  already  said,  started  on  his  own  hook  as  a  volunteer  on 
the  staff  of  a  general  of  his  own  nation.  In  this  capacity  he  found 
himself  in  charge  of  a  regiment  of  cavalrjr  near  Karakfu  in  Walla- 
chia,  in  the  spring  of  1 854.  In  front  of  hun  was  a  regiment  of  Pas- 
kievitz  hussars,  and  half  a  battery  of  artillery,  forming  part  of  the 
rear-guard  of  the  returning  wing  of  Oortschakoff^s  army.  After  a 
whole  morning's  manoeuvring  and  counter-manceuvring,  Hidaiet 
managed  to  out-march  the  Russians,  and  deploy  his  line  across  the 
head  of  their  column.  They  immediately  attempted  to  wheel 
into  line,  and  he  seized  the  aecisive  moment  for  a  brilU^mt  and 
successful  charge.  He  rode  in  fi*ont,  shrieking,  ^  Bismillah-i-rach- 
mani*rahin — in  the  name  of  God  the  merdful,  the  very  merciftil  !* 
with  as  much  unction,  and  as  much  effect,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
devoutest  of  Mussuhnen.  The  Russians  were  completely  routed, 
lost  their  guns,  and  their  colonel  was  killed.  After  the  action,  the 
Turkish  ofiicers  attempted  to  run  off  with  the  Russian  artillery- 
horses  as  private  booty,  and  were  forthwith  pursued  by  Hidaiet 
and  some  half-dozen  Poles,  whose  ideas  of  military  duty  and 
honor  were  more  strict.  Armed  with  sticks,  they  Uirashed  the 
delinquents  soundly,  and  brought  back  the  spoil.  When  we  last 
saw  him,  he  was  fiUing  the  honorable  position  of  dragoman  to  the 
British  Commissioner.    There  was  great  dearth  of  forage,  and  we 
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had  for  some  days  been  reduced  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
feeding  our  horses  on  rice.  We  applied  to  him  in  our  extremity, 
and  he  forthwith  promised  relief,  seized  us  by  the  arm,  and  hur- 
ried us  off  down  the  street  and  out  into  the  country.  In  fiye  min- 
utes' gallop  we  met  a  lon^  train  of  wagon-loads  of  nay,  conducted 
by  peasantry,  coming  in  wr  the  French  commissariat.  As  soon  as 
they  got  within  hearing  distance,  he  besan  to  shower  on  their 
heads  every  term  of  opprobrium  the  Turkish  lan^age  contains, 
and  their  name  is  legion ;  and  after  swearing  himseff  out  of  breath, 
took  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  appeared  to  peruse  it  at- 
tentively, and  then  asked  the  head  man  of  the  train  why  the  im- 
pure dogs  had  been  so  long  on  the  road,  that  he  had  been  expect- 
mg  them  for  hours.  The  poor  peasant  poured  a  long  string  of 
apolo^es  out  of  his  sheep-skm  pelisse,  upon  which  Hidaiet  appeared 
to  relent.  He  then  counted  the  wagons :  said  there  were  but 
fourteen,  when  there  ought  to  be  fifteen ;  aiused  where  the  missing 
one  was,  and  scolded  ftiriously  again.  This  time  the  peasants 
were  awfully  frightened ;  a  hundred  blows  of  a  stick  each  was  the 
least,  as  &r  as  appearances  went,  they  could  look  forward  to. 
They  tore  their  beards,  and  swore  there  were  but  fourteen  when 
they  started.  He  was  not  satisfied ;  turned  the  whole  train  off 
the  road,  and  brought  them  in  by  another  gate  opposite  our  door, 
where  he  directed  one  of  the  best  wagons  to  unload,  sent  the  rest 
about  their  business,  only  too  glad  to  escape,  and  directed  us  to 
pay  the  owner  the  market  price.  We  expressed  our  doubts  about 
the  morality  of  the  transaction,  but  he  pooh-poohed  them.  We 
had  as  good  a  right  to  the  hay  as  the  French  —  and,  any  how, '  a 
la  guerre  conmie  a  la  guerre ! ' 

The  inveterate  vice  of  the  Polish  adventurers,  the  best  as  well 
as  the  worst  of  them,  is  gambling.  They  gamble  late  and  early, 
night,  noon,  and  morning,  and  rarely  think  of  any  other  occupa- 
tion, beyond  their  military  duties.  Bosom  friends  win  from  one 
another  their  money,  watches,  rings,  horses,  and  arms,  and  yet  we 
have  never  heard  of  its  causing  the  slightest  interruption  in  their 
friendship.  We  have  known  ei^ht  of  them  to  assemble  every 
night  in  zemlik^  or  under-ground  huts,  not  over  twelve  feet  square, 
and  play  until  two  in  the  morning,  though  unable  to  see  each 
other's  races  from  the  smoke  of  their  cigarettes,  and  then  turn  out 
as  usual  an  hour  before  daybreak,  to  man  the  works,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  they  had  passed  the  night  on  down.  They  lend  to 
one  another  with  as  much  readiness  as  they  borrow,  and  we  doubt 
if  these  lenders  are  often  *  done.'  They  iorm  an  isolated  commu- 
nity in  the  midst  of  strangers,  are  daily  in  need  of  each  other's 
help,  and  consequently  the  good  opinion  of  the  body  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  each  individual  member  of  it.  The  prince  of  all  the 
gamblers,  drinkers,  riders,  cavalry  soldiers,  and  military  adventur- 
ers, that  ever  we  Imew,  was  Iskender  Bey,  a  Pole  of  old  and  dis- 
tbguished  &mily,  whose  brother  now  occupies  a  high  position 
under  the  Russian  goveniQient.    At  what  penod  Iskender  quitted 
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his  &ther-land,  we  could  never  clearly  make  oat ;  as,  if  half  the 
adventures  which  he  related  of  himself  were  true,  he  must  have 
commenced  life  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He  was  too 
young  a  man,  however,  though  campaigning  had  grizzled  his 
beard  and  wrinkled  his  &ce  probably  ten  years  too  early,  to  have 
begun  soldiering  much  before  1830 ;  and  from  all  we  could  learn, 
we  thought  ourselves  justified  in  ascribing  his  expatriation  to  par 
ticipation  in  the  insurrection  of  that  year.  Since  then  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  having  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Herat,  in 
1836-37,  having  served  in  the  Carlist  War  in  Spain,  in  several  cam- 
paigns with  the  French  in  Algeria,  in  the  Hungarian  War  in 
1848-49,  the  campaign  in  Bosnia,  under  Omar  Pasha,  in  1850,  and 
last  of  aJl,  in  the  last  Russian  War ;  all  of  which  was,  no  doubt, 
true,  though  many  of  the  incidents  he  related  of  his  career  were 
apocryphal.  He  certainly  carried  the  scars  left  by  thirteen  wounds 
on  his  body,  and  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  have  become  so  with- 
out long  and  varied  experience.  When  we  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  had  been  suffering  from  fever  and  ague  for  years, 
but  nevertheless  gambled  all  night,  and  fought  by  day  with  as 
much  hilarity  as  if  his  life  was  a  stream  of  pleasure.  He,  as  others, 
had  a  Polish  cook,  who  stood  inside  the  door  while  his  master  was 
at  dinner.  When  any  of  the  dishes  appeared  to  be  a  ^ilure,  the 
latter  instantly  seized  the  loaf  of  bread,  which  stood  at  his  elbow, 
and  hurled  it  at  the  delinquent's  head,  who  forthwith  disappeared, 
and  returned  to  the  room  no  more.  His  cook  had  a  most  misera- 
ble time  of  it.  All  the  other  Poles,  and  their  name  was  legion, 
who  frequented  Iskender's  quarters,  as  if  they  were  their  own, 
exercised  equal  jurisdiction  over  him,  and  boxed  his  ears  or  swore 
at  him  as  the  occasion  might  requira  He  was  a  tall,  strapping  fel- 
low, who  had  served  in  the  lancers  at  home,  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  very  irascible.  Most  ofhis  cookmg,  when  I  first  made  Iskender's 
acquaintance,  was  performed  in  the  open  air  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
where  we  were  encamped,  holes  being  dug  in  the  ground  for  the 
fire.  If  he  found  any  thing  not  goine  well,  he  would  lose  his  tem- 
per and  fly  at  the  pots  and  pans,  and  Kick  them  down  the  hill,  and 
immediately,  as  if  stricken  with  remorse,  fly  for  his  life.  The  sen- 
try at  Iskender's  door  forthwith  gave  notice,  and  a  party  of  the 
assembled  ^ests  would  mount  and  start  in  pursmt,  c&tch  the 
cook,  and  tie  him  to  the  axle-tree  of  a  baggage-wagon  for  two  or 
three  hours.  This  episode  was  of  weekly  occurrence,  and  at  last 
became  a  chronic  camp  excitement  The  cry,  that  Iskender's 
dinner  was  down  the  hill,  would  bring  out  hundreds  to  see 
the  soup  and  bouilli  flying,  and  the  cook  disappearing  in  the 
distance.  If  you  ask  us  why  he  did  n't  discharge  him,  we  replj 
that  Poles  don't  understand  discharging  a  servant;  they  beat 
him  and  kick  him ;  and  besides,  Iskender  would  not  have  got  an- 
other cook  within  three  hundred  miles. 
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THE      OLD      OAMBBBL      BOOF. 


'  Know  old  Cambridge?    Hope  jou  do. 

Born  there  f    DonH  say  so  I    I  was,  too. 

(Bom  in  a  house  with  a  gambrel-roof, 

standing  still,  if  you  must  hare  proof. 
*  Oambrelt  Gambrel t '    Let  me  beg 

You  Ml  look  at  a  horse's  hinder  leg, 

First  great  angle  above  the  hoof. 

That's  the  gambrel;  henoe  gambrel-roof.')  — 0.  W.  Houun. 


In  a  sweet  little  hamlet,  in  front  of  the  green. 
Stands  a  rustic  old  &nn-house,  onoe  dear  to  my  eye» 
Where  the  days  of  my  vouth  and  my  boyhood  were  spent, 

And,  God  willing,  I  onoe  hoped  to  die ; 
A  poplar  stood  near  it,  like  a  sentinel  tall, 
Harm  and  danger  to  keep  from  its  inmates  tlooi, 
While  a  welcome  the  humblest  were  certain  to  find 

*Neath  its  homely  old  Gambrel  Roof 

The  chorch  and  the  parsonage  stood  lovingly  by, 
And  the  little  red  sduwl-house  where  I  learned  to  spell, 
And  the  solemn  old  court-house,  the  famous  town-pump, 

And  an  old-fiishioned  moss-covered  wdl ; 
A  weeping  old  willow  drooped  near  the  wide  gate 
Where  my  grand-mother  formerly  wove  the  coui'se  woof; 
Though,  alas !  the  good  woman  has  long  ceased  to  weave, 

And  is  mourned  *neath  the  old  Gambrel  Roof 

There  the  music  is  heard  of  the  dear  piping  bird, 
And  the  soft-lowing  ox  and  bleating  young  lamb, 
And  the  ploughman^s  shrill  whistle,  the  reaper's  gay  song, 

And  Nature's  great  morning  psalm ; 
There  the  song  too  is  piped  of  the  shnll-crowing  cock,     . 
There  is  heard  the  rude  trampling  of  many  a  hoot, 
And  the  &rmer-boy's  shout  as  he  leaps  from  his  couch 

'Neath  the  drowsy  old  Gambrel  Roof 

There  the  dandelion  bright  and  the  gay  buttercup. 
Which  I  Ve  held  under  many  a  young  maiden's  chin, 
Bespangle  the  garden,  begav  the  brosul  fields 

And  bedeck  the  old  viUage  green ; 
The  daisy,  too,  raises  its  innocent  hei^ 
While  the  rose,  all  too  modest,  stands  blushing  aloof; 
And  the  sweet-brier  dambers,  determined  to  kiss 

(What  wonder !)  the  old  Gambrel  Roof 

Ah  I  many 's  the  day  since  there  I  have  been, 
And  bitter  the  tears  I  am  shedding  just  now. 
As  I  think  of  the  frolicksome  days  I  there  spent. 

With  the  sweet  dew  of  youth  on  my  brow ; 
Alas  I  mother,  and  fiither,  and  sister  are  gone, 
Agiunst  death  the  old  farm-house  alone  seemeth  proof, 
And  strangers  now  pass  through  the  old  oaken  aoor. 

And  sleep  ^neath  the  old  Gambrel  Roof 
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THE       MILLENNIAL      CLUB. 


■  T      A      MBMBBB. 

I  CANNOT  tell  whether  70a  would  call  our  Club  a  political  club 
or  DOt.  In  this  country,  wh^re  we  are  nothmg  if  not  political,  we 
never  tolerate  politics,  so  I  hope  it  is  not. 

*  What  do  you  think.  Sir,  of  putting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canni- 
bal Islands  into  a  bag,  and  throwing  them  into  the  sea  ? ' 

'  Well,  really.  Sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  interest 
myself  in  politics.    I  know,  in  fact,  nothing  about  them.' 

^  Ah  I  well  then,  my  dear  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  Longshanks 
who  has  been  selling  Bunoomb  short  ? ' 

*  Think  of  him.  Sir  ?  I  think  he  is  a  d  —  d  rascal,  Sir,  that  'a 
what  I  think  of  him.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  Club  was  formed.  The  onlj 
difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  always  remains  so  small.  Its  motto  is 
the  old  Greek  proverb, '  Everyman'sgood'severyotherman ; »  and 
although  it  is  almost  impossible  at  this  late  day  and  in  this  distant 
country,  to  tell  exactly  what  it  means,  we  have  reduced  it  to  a 
practical  form  by  saying,  nobody  shall  buy  five-cent  segars  for  four 
cents. 

The  doctrine  and  the  practice  impress  me  very  strangely,  who 
have  been  educated  in  Europe,  where  I  have  all  my  life  seen  a  few 
people  —  of  the  blue  blood,  I  suppose — smoking  shilling  regalias 
for  nothing.  At  first  I  was  pleased  by  it,  but  I  think  I  was  pained 
at  last ;  and  I  often  compared  one  of  these  few  people  with  one  of 
the  many,  to  discover  the  real  reason  of  the  difference.  But  the 
smoking-machine  was  quite  the  same  in  both  cases,  as  fisir  as  I 
could  make  out,  except,  possibly,  that  there  was  more  smoke  about 
the  few  and  more  fire  in  the  many. 

However,  I  grew  used  to  it.  I  say  it  to  my  shame,  I  have  been 
as  comfortable  in  a  palace  as  in  a  cabin.  But  I  had  no  business  in 
the  palace ;  nobody  has. 

So  strongly  was  I  persuaded  of  it,  that  I  came  home.  For  at 
home,  said  my  early  recollections,  yon  will  find  segars  of  the  same 
price  to  every  customer.  Those  recollections  were  the  syrens  that 
sweetly  sang  me  homeward.  I  bounded  ashore  into  their  arms ;  I 
claimed  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises ;  I  demanded  that  they 
should  show  me  a  world  which  was  not  disgraced  by  its  in- 
habitants. 

Then  came  the  questions  I  have  recorded  above,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  under  his  clothes  man  is  always  a  fowl  without  fea- 
thers :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  alwa^rs  busy  piclong  up  his  own  com, 
and  not  in  the  least  decree  solicitous  whether  you  get  yours  or 
not ;  perhaps  even  thinking  that  if  your  legs  fail  for  want  of  com, 
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so  that  yon  cannot  step  abont^  there  will  be  one  pair  of  bills  less. 
And  do  we  not  always  want  fewer  bflls  ? 

It  is  droll  to  contemplate  the  haman  hen-yard,  because  there  is 
always  com  enough,  and  yet  so  few  hens  get  any  thing  to  eat. 
Pip  and  sudden  exits  prevail  on  eveiy  hand ;  and  some  chanticleer 
in  royal  red,  smoking,  as  it  were,  shilling  regalias  for  nothing, 
steps  lordly  about,  and  finally  sinks  in  a  plethora. 

So  we  formed  the  Club.  Its  object  is  simply  the  Millennium,  and 
its  means  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  We  have  no  public  meet- 
ings, but  every  member  works  where  he  can  and  how  he  can.  I 
have  seen  them  busy  at  high  'change,  and  heard  them  in  the  pul- 
pits of  every  sect.  They  are  frequently  to  be  encountered  at 
lycenms  delivering  lectures,  and  sometmies  in  editorial  rooms 
writing  leaders. 

During  the  recent  pear  season  the  President  invited  several  of 
the  members  to  his  country-seat  to  eat  pears,  with  the  promise  of 
a  trip  in  his  yacht.  Tou  will  see  from  what  he  said,  whether  he  is 
not  our  proper  President.  His  country-seat  is  a  charming  place. 
The  air  18  so  sweet  about  it,  the  light  so  soft,  the  landscape  so 
tranquil  and  lovely,  that  I  always  tmnk  of  it  as  in  Arcadia,  out  I 
believe  it  is  really  in  Connecticut.  As  you  approach  it  through 
winding  lanes,  with  glimpses  of  distant  water,  as  broad  and 
splendid  as  the  sea,  but  for  convenience  called  Ijong  Island  Sound, 
tne  fields  lie  on  either  hand  so  profoundly  peacefd,  the  reposing 
cattle  chew  the  cud  with  such  drowsy  unconcern,  the  bams  are  so 
fat,  and  the  infrequent  farm-houses  so  sleepy,  that  men  coming 
from  the  town  hail  the  tranquillity  as  sailors  after  tumultuous  toss- 
ing at  sea,  smell  the  sweet  breath  of  unseen  Spanish  gardens ;  in 
the  air 

•  It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  Jane  and  May, 
Ilalf-prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half-imbrowned, 

A  nstless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play/ 

Do  you  fancy  the  ample  gardens,  the  stately  terraces,  the 
long  bowery  alleys  and  trinmied  avenues,  the  smooth  sweep  of 
lawns,  skirted  with  perfumed  shrubbery,  the  plashing  fountains, 
vases,  statues  ?  Do  you  see  the  gay  company  flitting  up  and  down 
the  marble  steps,  leaning  over  the  foliaged  balustrades,  smiling, 
bowmg,  whispering  ?  Do  vou  pass  on  into  the  lofty  halls  and 
pictured  parlors,  the  dim  library,  the  banqueting-room,  the  long 
range  of  galleries  ?  Do  you  behold  this  rural  elysium,  this  pastoral 
Paradise? 

So  did  I ;  but  when  along  that  winding  lane,  catching  glimpses 
of  the  distant  water,  we  wiQked  at  sun-set,  the  earth  seemed  en- 
tirely prepared  for  the  reign  of  peace  and  good-will,  as  the  Presi- 
dent discoursed  to  us  in  the  following  strain : 

A  child  who  loiters  in  old  libraries,  and  stands  high  on  the  steps 
devouring  old  books  written  by  hands  now  dust,  of  places  now 
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changed  forever ;  who  tits  in  the  daeky  silenoe  while  Time  BofUy 
steals  the  day  away  hour  hy  hoar,  and  the  load-ticking  clock  in 
the  distant  hall,  which  fills  the  hoase  with  its  sound,  imects  him 
like  the  soothing  of  a  nursery  sonff,  has  his  imagination  fiill  of 
visions  of  quaint  country  villas  and  vast  estates,  rural  mansions 
and  haronial  halls,  which  stretch  away  in  allurinff  perspective 
whenever  he  is  bidden  to  the  country.  Every  farm  he  nears  of^  is 
a  ^Blakesmoor  in  H — shire,'  to  a  thoughtful  dty  child. 

Some  boys  stand  on  the  library-steps  all  their  lives.  Wherever 
they  go,  whatever  they  see,  they  are  still  in  the  dusky  library,  and 
still  know  only  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  world.  Such  are  they 
who  go  to  the  Coliseum,  and  behold  only  picturesque  arches  fringed 
with  ferns  in  an  Italian  moon-light,  who  fimcy  Roman  dames  with 
jewelled  fingers,  dead  centuries  ago,  pointing  gladiators  to  death ; 
and  who  do  not  shudder  that  the  very  ground  they  tread  <m  is 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  countless  murders,  that  the  very  stones 
are  crystallized  with  shrieks  of  horror. 

Other  boys,  on  their  way  down  the  steps,  discover  that  sonie 
splendid  results  have  been  attained  in  the  world  too  soon,  as  it 
were,  and  unfairly.  They  are  like  early  peas  and  strawberries, 
coming  on  the  table  before  their  natural  time.  Thus  great  ease 
and  luxury  for  the  individual  should  be  known  only  in  a  society 
where  every  body  is  comfortable.  A  few  men  in  a  few  places  have 
enjoyed  great  domains,  spacious  palaces  and  parks,  and  lovelv 
pleasure-grounds.  How  lovely  and  pleasant  they  are  as  you  walk 
m  them ! 

The  Villa  d^Este  at  Tivoli,  for  instance :  I  recollect  it  on  that 
perfect  day  of  summer.  I  linger  again  down  the  silent  avenue  of 
cypresses ;  I  hear  the  feeble  plash  of  water  in  the  fountain  with 
the  ruined  mossy  margin :  and  here  is  one  gone  dry.  The  light 
glimmers,  the  shadows  deepen.  It  is  not  Ferrara,  but  it  is  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  it  is  by  the  magic  of  that  name  that  the  figure 
with  the  laureled  head  and  the  melancholy  eves  glides,  holding  a 
manuscript  from  ladies  whose  eyes  smile  upon  him  and  whose  pnde 
shuns  him.  How  rich  and  stately  and  beautiful  the  villa  is  m  its 
decay !  Was  it  altogether  beautiful  in  its  prime  ?  Trees,  foun- 
tains, and  statues  always  are.  How  about  the  system  of  which  it 
was  a  pretty  flower  ?  The  retreating  figure  of  Tasso  seems  to 
have  left  only  sadness  in  this  enchanted  air. 

Palaces  have  a  millennial  aspect  to  the  imagination,  for  they  im- 
ply that  evei^  man  in  the  world  is  at  ease.  No  man  wants  to  eat 
cake  while  his  brother  is  starving — I  mean  ideally,  not  historic- 
ally, exactly.  The  haggard  beggar  at  her  elbow  spoils  the  beauty 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman  m  the  world,  just  as  a  mud  hovel 
destroys  satisfaction  in  the  palace  it  adjoins.  How  can  you  hope 
to  get  music  from  the  harp  when  only  its  least  string  is  unstrung  ? 
Is  the  world  less  harmonious  than  a  harp  ? 

So  these  things  seem  to  have  been  possessed  too  soon.  The 
race  was  never  yet  so  prosperous,  that  any  individual  should  have 
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built  Chatsworth  or  Gertosa.  With  what  immense  injustice  the 
romantic  Kenilworth  Castle  is  tainted  I  For  the  hidden  principle 
of  feudal  tenure,  whether  in  Egypt  or  England,  ugly  and  coarse 
as  the  foundation-wall  of  the  most  beautiful  temple  in  the  world, 
is,  every  man  for  himself  and  something  else  for  the  hindmost ! 

Do  you  remember  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne?  It  has  been  un- 
finished for  hundreds  of  years.  It  never  will  be  finished.  But 
upon  the  incomplete  tower  vines  hang  and  wave  —  foliage  blooms 
and  rustles,  and  all  the  romantic  pomp  of  antiquit^r  crowns  an 
ancient  fragment  that  was  never  a  ruin.  So  it  is  with  many  of 
the  feudal  phenomena.  They  are  decorated  with  a  grace  and 
beauty  that  should  properly  belong  only  to  results  ripened  by  the 
holiest,  not  by  the  meanest  civilization.  These  remarks  contamed 
the  whole  philosophy  of  our  Club. 

The  objections  to  building  Chatsworth  and  Certosa,  continued 
our  President,  do  not  lie  against  my  country-seat.  It  is  a  little 
old  house  on  the  shore,  standing  at  the  grassy  mouth  of  a  pretty 
river  that  winds  inland  firom  a  bay  of  the  Sound. 

It  is  separated  from  the  Sotmd  on  one  side  by  a  long,  low, 
sandy  spit,  on  which  stands  a  hut,  alone  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 
The  hut  seems  to  be  built  in  the  water  when  the  tide  is  high,  and 
stands  profoundly  solitary  ;  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it 
was  the  house  in  which  Cowper  wrote  his  ode,  and  Zimmerman 
his  book  on  solitude. 

The  house  is  so  near  the  pebbly  and  grassy  beach  that  the  child- 
ren are  fioundering  in  and  out  of  the  water  all  the  time.  They 
dress  on  the  porch,  and  scamper  down  —  splash  —  whoop !  The 
languid  old  element,  hug^g  the  earth,  is  slad  to  be  caressed  in 
turn  by  the  blithe  young  immortals.  They  bring  in  marine  booty 
without  end,  and  their  aquatic  forays  are  richly  rewarded.  Dry 
horse-shoes,  with  all  their  anatomy  displayed — shells,  stones, 
weeds,  fiowers,  every  thing  is  fish  to  the  net  of  that  childish 
curiosity  on  the  shore. 

I  say,  one  is  not  troubled  there  with  the  feeling  that  injustice  is 
done  to  any  other  human  being.  No  farmer  can  complain,  for 
not  a  solitary  potato  do  I  raise ;  nor  the  butcher,  for  I  buy  all  my 
meat ;  nor  the  fisherman,  for  I  buy  fish ;  nor  the  stable-keeper  of 
the  next  village,  for  I  hire  horses;  nor  the  grocer,  for  1  buy 
stores.  I  raise  nothing,  and  keep  no  animals.  Not  a  hen  ducks, 
not  a  pigeon  coos,  not  a  dog  barks,  not  a  horse  neighs,  not  a  cow 
lows,  al^ut  the  grounds  of  my  country-seat. 

WiU  you  see  the  gardens — the  terraces — the  fountains  ? 

They  are  close  by.  The  finest  flowers  grow  in  the  wood  yon- 
der. The  hardest  and  most  level  terrace  is  the  pasture  beyond 
the  four  bars.  Lawn  and  lake  are  combined  in  the  gleaming  wa- 
ters of  the  bay,  and  my  yacht  is  a  *  cat '  large  enough  for  two. 

Cid,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Club  in  full  standing,  but  who,  I 
think,  has  some  of  the  true-blue  blood  in  his  heart,  evidently  had 
hopes  of  something  like  the  Alhambra ;  when,  suddenly,  the  Pre- 
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sident  jamped  over  the  fence,  and  opened  tbe  little  wooden  gate 
for  U8  to  enter.  We  tramped  through  the  long  grass  under  a 
venerable  cherry  tree,  by  a  wagon-house,  in  front  of  which  was 
no  wagon  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  piazza  of  a  little  tumble-down 
cottage  stood  the  mother  of  a  swarm  of  children  that  came  rolling 
and  l^unding  oyer  the  grass  to  meet  their  papa  and  his  friends. 

^This  is  my  country-seat,  eentlemen,'  said  the  President,  as  he 
waved  his  bland  over  the  fields.  *  I  pay  three  dollars  and  a  half 
rent  every  month.  I  do  my  farming  in  Fulton  Market.  I  bay 
my  se^ars  of  Mr.  Sparrowgrass,  and  never  pay  less  than  the  price. 
The  taint  of  Kenilworth  is  unknown  here.  The  cloud  that  hangs 
over  Locksley  Hall  is  dissolved  into  a  rainbow  in  our  dcy.  Gren- 
tlemen,  the  pears  and  melons  are  on  the  table.    Walk  in !  * 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club,  held  on  the  piazza  in  the  even- 
ing — I  will  say  of  the  Democratic  Club,  although  there  are  seve- 
raf  celebrated  Democrats  who  are  not  members — it  has  been  una- 
nimously decided,  and  now  stands  upon  the  record,  that  certain 
pleasures  can  be  said  to  be  fully  and  ndrlv  enjoyed  only  in  a  Cam^ 
monweaUh^  or  a  state  of  society  in  which  feudalism  is  utterly 
abolished. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  member  who  pished,  and  sputtered,  and 
said :  *  Pooh,  pooh,  do  n't  be  impracticable.  You've  got  to  take 
tbe  world  as  you  find  it.  Shall  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own?' 

The  President  of  the  Club  instantly  replied,  with  a  sweetness 
that  has  secured  his  reflection :  ^  Perhaps  so ;  if  you  can  find  out 
what  your  own  is.' 

We  all  returned  to  town  the  next  day  but  one.  The  interven- 
ing day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  in  the  yacht,  on  which  occa- 
sion I  was  twice  put  ashore  to  recover  the  tone  of  my  stomach.  I 
was  perhaps  not  so  happv  as  some  of  the  others. 

But  still,  as  I  walked  alone  upon  the  beach,  and  looked  over  the 
bright  dancing  water,  I  wondered  how  much  truth  there  might 
be  in  what  the  President  had  said.  If  the  spirit  of  feudalism  is  so 
subtle,  and  can  so  deeply  tunt  the 

'OMtl«-walU 
And  snowy  ranuniU  old  in  story/ 

is  it  quite  washed  out  by  the  salt  sea  that  rolls  between  us  and 
old  history,  so  that  no  possession  of  ours  is  liable  to  be  tainted  by 
it  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  friend  of  man  who  talks 
with  a  needy  knife-grinder  must  be  a  hypocrite  and  charlatan  ?  It 
was  Canning  who  wrote  the  comical  sapphics — but  was  Canning's 
England  such  a  heaven  that  he  could  raord  to  write  such  verses  ? 
Does  not  the  whole  course  of  history  show  that  the  one  thing 
wanting  has  been  practice  of  the  principle  of  our  Club  —  *  Every- 
man'sgood'severyotherman '  ? 
If  you  think  so,  why  not  join  ? 
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THOMAS       JEFFER80K. 

Chosen  substitute  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Jefferson  entered  Con- 
gress in  1 775.  His  ready  pen,  his  known  patriotism,  his  legal  acumen 
made  him  a  leader;  and,  at  the  session  of  1776,  he  was  chosen, 
along  with  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Ro- 
bert Livingston,  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
part  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  in  the  composition  of  the  original 
document  is  unquestioned.  His  colleagues  requested  him  to  draw 
it  up,  which  he  did.  This  draft  was  first  submitted  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  John  Adams,  who  merely  made  a  few  verbal  emendations. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  then  introduced  to  Con- 
gress. The  debate  which  followed  is  traditionally  memorable. 
Congress  having  sat  with  closed  doors,  no  record  of  its  current 
proceedings  transpired  further  than  the  acts  which  passed  into 
laws.  Hence  we  are  left  with  no  knowledge  of  what  was  said, 
except  what  has  since  been  generally  said  by  the  actors  themselves. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  excitement  was  intense,  the  debate 
bitter  and  closely  contested ;  that  John  Adams  was  *  a  Colossus,' 
meeting  every  opponent,  and  driving  all  before  him.  The  Declar- 
ation finally  was  adopted,  modified  considerably,  and  for  the  better, 
it  must  be  confessed.  The  original  document  was  too  rhetorical 
in  some  of  its  parts ;  it  savored  too  stronglv  of  a  philosophical  dis- 
course, and  was  less  calculated  to  affect  the  people  and  the  cause 
favorably  than  the  form  finally  adopted. 

We  are  presented,  in  Dr.  Randall's  volumes,  with  afcui-simile 
of  the  original  draft,  bearing  the  impress  of  Jefferson's  hand,  as 
well  as  the  interlineations  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Adams.  The  ori- 
ginal and  the  amended  drafts  are  also  given,  side  by  side,  that  the 
reader  may  see,  at  a  glance,  where  the  two  documents  differ.  Dr. 
Randall  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  the  document — as  if  any  person  could  doubt  the  evidence  of  the 
fac^miU  given.  But  we  can  really  see  little  proprietor  in  claiming 
so  great  honor  for  its  composition,  since  the  Declaration  adopted 
was  as  fitr  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  document  as  it  could  weU  be  and  pre- 
serve the  shadow  of  a  likeness.  When  the  original  was  used,  it 
was  but  a  repetition  of  sentiments  almost  hourly  upon  the  tongues 
of  the  people,  expressing  opinions  common  to  every  patriot 
heart.  Their  mere  repetition  could  lay  claim  to  little  originality. 
Where  the  Declaration  was  original,  it  was  so  cropped  and  modi- 
fied as  to  leave  only  its  shadow.  We  may  with  truthfulness  say, 
that  Congress  was  the  real  author  of  the  immortal  document  as 
it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  Congress  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Vir- 
ginia (new)  House  of  Delegates,  in  October,  1776.  He  threw  his 
whole  strength  into  the  subject  of  reforms,  and  for  several  years 
labored  successfully  upon  the  government  and  statutes.    His  will  is 
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every  where  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Virginia  to  this  day.  Her 
courts  bear  the  forms  of  his  chosin^ ;  her  conditions  of  dtizenship 
are  his ;  while  the  other  States,  taking  their  suggestions  from  the 
patriotic  and  able  Burgesses,  followed  their  action  and  adopted 
their  modes  and  reforms  very  largely.  Few  new  States  have 
since  been  organised  which  have  not  turned  to  the  Virginia  statutes 
forpreoedents. 

June  first,  1779,  saw  Mr.  Jefferson  chosen  to  succeed  Patrick 
Henry  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  It  was  a  time  of  darkness  to  the 
country,  when  gloom  put  sweet  hope  to  the  torture,  and  spectres 
haunted  council-fires  and  hearth-stones.  We  mav  not  pause  to  re- 
capitulate the  events  of  the  period.  Mr.  Randall,  wita  consider- 
able skill,  groups  the  historical  data,  though,  we  believe,  without 
adding  any  new  &ct  to  what  has  already  been  recorded.  The 
British,  under  Arnold  and  Tarleton  and  Philips,  swept  over  the 
State,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  before  them.  To  this  point  of 
history  Mr.  Randall  devotes  much  labor,  entertaining  seriously  the 
charge  of  inefficiencv  and  cowardice  preferred  against  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  not  staying  the  marauders.  The  plea  is  needless,  we  most 
say.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  Governor  did 
show  (as  verv  well  he  mighty  some  trepidation,  when  he  fled  finom 
Charlottesville  on  his  fleet  norse,  leavmg  his  brave  ne^pro-man  to 
receive  the  insolent  foe,  which  he  did  with  honor  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  fleeing  master's  property. 

Congress  named  Jefferson  (June  fifteenth,  1781)  one  of  the 
four  Commissioners  to  the  proposed  Peace  Congress  at  Vienna, 
but  he  declined  for  personal  reasons.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  considerably  injured.  His  confine- 
ment resulted  fortunately  for  the  country,  since  he  then  composed 
his  now  celebrated  *  Notes  on  Virginia,'  papers  which  show  the 
variety  and  precision  of  the  author's  acquirements  in  a  highly 
pleasmg  light.  The  remaining  months  of  the  year  1781  were  de- 
voted to  home  pursuits,  studies,  and  the  care  of  his  beloved  wife, 
whose  fast-failiuff  health  was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  the  lovine 
husband.  She  died  September  sixth,  1782.  Her  loss  weighed 
heavily  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.  Notwithstanding  a  frequently  ex- 
pressed determination  to  serve  no  longer  in  any  public  capacity,  he 
now  accepted  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  (unani- 
mously tendered  by  Confess,)  to  negotiate  the  articles  ofpeaoe 
proposed  by  the  new  English  Ministry.  News  coming  early  inFebru- 
ary,  1 783,  of  the  provisional  peace  already  agreed  upon,  the  missicm 
was  abandoned. 

In  June,  1783,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  General  .As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  taking  his  seat  November,  1784.  His  ofSoes 
were  many,  and  responsible  enough,  showing  the  respect  in  which 
his  opinions  and  learning  were  held  by  his  associates,  who  num- 
berea  some  of  the  finest  intellects  and  purest  hearts  in  the  country. 
Among  other  fruits  of  lus  hands,  was  the  Ordinance  organizing  the 
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North-Western  Territory,  bo  celebrated  in  polities  for  its  dedara- 
tioDS  against  slavery  in  the  Territories.* 

May  seventh,  1784,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin  were  named 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  Jefferson's  services  at  the  French  Court  are  adverted  to 
at  length  bv  the  biographer,  and  in  very  proper  terms ;  for  the 
statesman  played  the  diplomatist  with  consummate  skill  and  suc- 
cess, placing  our  young  tmiried  country  upon  terms  of  political  and 
commeroialequality  with  the  leading  nations. 

Martha  Jefferson  accompanied  her  father  out.  His  little  Polly, 
scarce  nine  years  old,  followed  in  July,  1787,  attended  only  by  a 
negro  serving-girl,  from  Virginia  to  Paris.  With  his  children,  he 
was  indeed  a  loving,  considerate  parent,  and  it  is  to  their  credit 
that  they  proved  worthy  of  the  lather's  watchftil  care.  Modem 
daughters  can  learn  many  a  lesson  of  parental  obedience  and  duty 
by  studyine  the  history  of  the  most  admirable  Martha  Jefferson. 

The  residence  in  Pans  was  prolonged  to  1789,  when  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  he  retumea  home,  reaching  Monticello 
December  twenty-third.  In  spite  of  the  master's  sturdy  command, 
his  negroes  dragged  his  carriage  up  to  the  house,  amid  grand 
^  roars  of  applause.' 

The  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington's  first 
Cabinet,  prevented  his  return  to  Paris.  He  took  his  ofSce 
of  Secretary  in  March,  1790.  We  here  enter  upon  an  important 
^ra  of  our  history ;  especially  important,  since  that  history  then 
becomes  compounded  of  the  lives  of  the  men  ordering  the  new 
€k>vemment,  chief  among  whom  are  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Lee,  etc.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  paper  of  this  ne- 
cessary brevity,  to  recur  to  this  subject  at  length,  or  even  to  ad- 
vert to  Jefferson's  share  in  the  great  work  of  starting  the  machinery 
of  the  untried  Constitution.  That  it  was  an  important  share, 
might  well  be  surmised,  were  there  no  records  to  show  it ;  but 
there  are  voluminous  records,  from  whose  statements  and  data 
it  is,  at  times,  easier  to  draw  inferences  than  to  ^et  at  the  truth. 
Mr.  Randall  enters  zealouilj  into  the  record,  and  gives  us  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's biography  from  a  highly  partisan  stand-point.  The  writer 
seems  to  assume  it  as  a  ffenend  principle,  that  to  assault  a  foe  is  to 
befriend  a  friend ;  and  thereupon  goes  to  the  task  of  immolating 
Alexander  Hamilton  with  a  hearty  good  will.  Hamilton,  as  the 
author  of  the  system  of  finance  which  raised  this  country  from  the 
lowest  deep  of  bankruptcy  and  repudiation  to  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position,  soon  became  the  recognized  ^  man  for  the  times,' 


*  Id  Chapter  X.,  Mr.  Rakdall  insinaates  a  parallel  between  the  characters  of  Jbf- 
rssaoir  and  Johh  Hampdik.  It  is  a  grieTOus  weakness  of  the  biographer,  that  he 
finds  all  Tirtues  in  his  illustrions  subject  Imagine  John  Hampdbn  as  tlie  nnscrupa- 
Ions  part^  tactician,  the  rabid  French  ReyolutioniBt,  the  malignant  prosecutor  in 
BuER  8  tnal  and  in  Judge  Gba8b*s  impeachment,  the  author  of  the  *Ana'  papers, 
which  recorded  for  public  inspection  the  most  priTate  and  sacred  oouTersations  of 
friends  at  his  table ;  imagine  John  Hampdbk,  the  irascible  and  suspicious  Secretarj 
of  State,  the  hearty  hater  of  Federalists  and  Cincinnatians  I  The  biographer  weakens 
his  cause  hj  cbaUenging  tuch  pmralleli,  we  must  think. 
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in  whom  Mr.  Jeflferson  clearly  saw  an  opponent  of  formidable  cha- 
racter. To  sustain  his  own  iimuence,  it  was  necessary  to  diqiarage 
the  acts,  the  policy,  and  even  the  priyate  character  of  Hamihoo. 
This  he  did,  in  a  warfare  which,  even  in  this  day  of  grofls  poliUcal 
aspersion,  has  not  had  its  counterpart. 

Jefferson  assumed  the  position,  and  miuntained  it  pertinacioufllj 
to  the  end,  that  Hamilton  had  monarchical  designs  npon  the 
government,  was  going  to  destroy  popular  rights  and  the  Consti- 
tution, all  simply  because  Mr.  Hamilton  entertained  an  idea  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  delegate  power  enough  to  the  EzecutiTe. 
(He  little  foresaw  what  power  it  could  be  made  to  lend  to  Pre- 
sidents of  less  integrity  tnan  Washin^on  possessed  !)  Jefferson 
ceased  not  to  impugn  Hamilton's  motive,  in  his  splendid  financial 
schemes  of  an  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  State  Debts,  of  the 
National  Bank,  etc. ;  and  only  foresaw  aristocracy,  privilege,  no- 
bility, in  every  step  proposed  by  the  Treasurer  for  strengthening 
the  finances  of  the  Oovemment,  and  for  placing  the  commerce  <^ 
the  country  under  proper  tariff  protection.  Washington,  Adams, 
Franklin,  Marshall,  Lee,  Livingston,  Pinckne^,  Enor,  Schnyler, 
Morris,  all  codperated  with  Hamilton ;  and  this  very  co5perati<n, 
Jefferson's  diseased  imagination  construed  as  a  proof  of  the  aiis- 
tocratic  character  of  the  Federal  party,  of  which  Mr.  Hamiltoo 
became  the  recognized  leader.  He  therefore  threw  himself  into 
the  ultra-popular  side  of  the  governmental  question,  became  damor- 
ous  for  popular  rights  to  a  degree  which  now  seems  ridionloos,  and 
which,  when  he  was  in  power,  he  most  singularly  foreot  to  embody. 

Jefferson  first  opposed  the  Constitution,  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  so  splendial^  expounded  —  thereby  aiding  in  its  adi^ 
tion  —  in  the  *  Federalist '  papers.  He  found  the  Constitution  was 
becoming  popular,  and  thereupon  not  only  gave  up  his  opposition, 
but  enlisted  fervently  in  its  support,  seeing  virtues  where  <nice  be 
plainly  detected  ogre-like  deformity.  He  advised  four  States  to 
hold  off  from  the  ratification,  thus  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the 
instrument ;  at  a  later  day,  when  advised  of  the  designs  of  seces- 
sion entertained  by  some  of  the  New-England  States,  he  called  it 
high  treason.  Just  previous  to  this,  he  had  ridden  into  place  npon 
his  State  Rights  hobby !  Li  the  days  of  the  Confederation  be  ex- 
pressed the  strong  sentiment  that  the  government  would  never 
prosper  until  the  Confederation  showed  its  teeth !  Such  was  the 
inconsistency  of  the  great  statesman's  course.  It  proves  that  he 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  ^  trimmer,'  leaning  to  that  side,  to 
that  line  of  conduct  which  promised  the  most  fruits  to  himself 

Since  we  are  upon  this  pomt  of  the  subject,  let  us  advert  to  other 
of  his  inconsistencies. 

He  was,  at  first,  in  favor  of  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts; 
then  became  its  bitter  opponent. 

He  inveighed  against  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
branches  as  unconstitutional ;  and  yet,  when  President,  approved 
the  bill  enacting  the  branch  at  New-Orleans. 

His  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  was  that  of 
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rigid  recognition  of  its  letter,  yet  he  rode  his  State  Rights  hobby, 
and  clamored  for  the  disseminated  powers  of  the  State  executives 
(so  popular  for  party  purposes.)  In  the  New-England  States  he  saw 
treason  ^for  it  was  popular  to  do  so^  in  all  assertion  of  State 
Rights ;  m  the  Kentucky  resolutions  (for  it  was  popular  to  do  so) 
he  advised  nullification. 

By  Jefferson^s  own  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  Em- 
bargo was  unconstitutional ;  yet  he  declared  for  its  enforcement. 

In  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  the  North-west  Territory,  he  in- 
hibited Slavery,  and  voted  strenuously  for  the  inhibition ;  in  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Holmes,  pending  the  Missouri  restriction  agitation, 
he  takes  the  argumentative  for  Slavery  extension  over  that  terri- 
tory —  for  it  was  popular  to  do  so. 

He  opposed,  as  unconstitutional,  all  internal  improvements  by 
Government,  and  approved  the  Cumberland  Road  bill  —  for  it  was 
popular  in  his  State  to  do  so. 

He  declared  against  the  constitutionality  of  any  purchase  from 
Spain  (hear  it,  ye  fillibusters  I)  of  the  Louisiana  territory ;  yet  ac- 
tually negotiated  the  treaty  of  purchase  and  cession,  and  approved 
of  the  treaty — for  it  was  popular  so  to  do. 

He  was  friendly  to  protective  duties  at  one  time  —  then  inimi- 
cal —  for  it  was  ^  popular '  to  be  so. 

He  thought  the  separation  of  the  States  into  Eastern  and  Western 
Confederacies  was  no  evil,  and  became  the  unnecessary  prosecutor 
of  Aaron  Burr  for  forming  such  a  design.* 

He  thought  Shay's  rebellion  praiseworthy ;  that  the  Government 
was  in  small  business  in  crushing  out  the  whisky  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  thought  a  navy  anti-republican. 

He  deemed  the  judiciair  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 

He  declared  all  men  to  be  capable  of  self-government. 

He  charged  the  Presbyterians  with  ^panting  to  establish  an 
Inquisition.' 

He  recorded  private  and  most  confidential  conversations  of 
visitors,  to  use  tne  declarations  against  them  afterward ;  and  yet 
hesitates  to  state  what  he  himself  said  on  those  occasions  to  *  draw 
on '  such  declarations  as  he  records  in  an  ex  parte  manner. 

He  attempted  impeachment,  at  enormous  cost  to  the  State,  of 
Judge  Chase,  upon  charges  over  which  the  S^iate  laughed,  and 
very  properly  rejected. 

He  applauded  Freneau  in  his  gross  assaults  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  and  upon  Hamilton  especially,  and  derided 
the  President  for  his  anger  at  *'  the  d  —  d  rascal.'  He  sympathized 
with  Callender,  who  was  under  trial  for  libel  on  John  Adam?. 

*  Iv  October,  1808,  be  wrote  in  reg^ard  to  Bvbr  :  *  For  myself,  eren  in  his  most 
flattering  periods  of  the  conspiracj,  I  never  entertained  one  moment's  fear.'  Whj, 
then,  his  most  unheard-of  activity  and  dictation  in  the  prosecution  of  Bess?  An  1 
it  was  popular  to  crush  out  the  man  who  but  a  short  time  previously  had  almost 
seised  the  coveted  Presidential  honor  from  his  hands — it  was  popular  to  persecute 
Hamilton's  murderer  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Federalists,  notwithstanding  his 
beUef  that  the  Federalists  approved  of  Bubs's  schemes  of  a  Southern  monarchy! 
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Yet  when  he  himself  became  the  Bubiect  of  newspaper  vitaperation, 
he  wrote :  ^  Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is  seen  in  a  news- 
paper. Truth  itself  becomes  saspicioos  by  its  being  put  into  that 
polluted  vehicle.'  And  he  argued  that  its  suppression  could  do  do 
more  harm  than  was  being  done  ^  by  abandoned  prostitution  to 
falsehood.' 

Now  aU  these  and  many  more  inconsistencies  attach  to  Hr. 
Jefferson's  life  and  character,  and  the  biography  which  slors  them 
over,  which  omits  to  take  cognizance  of  tnem,  or,  entertaining 
them,  seeks  by  detraction  of  other  parties  to  make  out  a  case  for 
its  client,  is  neither  truthful  nor  charitable,  and  Mr.  Randall's  work 
must,  we  fear,  come  in  for  this  exception.  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  one  well  calculated  to  be  regarded  as  not  onlv  the  best  bioera- 
phy  of  its  subject  yet  written,  but  as  one  of  the  best  faistorico-bio- 
^phical  works  in  English  literature.  It  will  hence  take  its  place 
m  every  well-ordered  lU)rary,  and  be  freely  consulted  as  *  authority ' 
hereafter.  But  its  strongly  partisan  tone,  its  special  pleading  for, 
or  total  ignoring  of,  the  delinquencies  referred  to,  must  render  it 
as  unsafe  cu  authority  in  its  condttsUme^  as  Mr.  Abbott's  partisan 
^  Life  of  Napoleon.'  It  remains  for  the  future  biwraphers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Adams  to  correct  the  effect  of  these 
conclusions  of  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  so  fiur  as  correction 
may  be  necessair,  though  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  spirit  of 
the  work  will  afford  the  mass  of  readers  a  proper  key  for  its  inter- 
pretation when  special  pleading  is  resorted  to. 

We  mav  recur  to  the  theme  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  a  future 
paper,  and  consider  the  relationa  which  they  bore  to  one  another, 
to  the  country,  and  to  what  extent  each  has  impressed  his  mind 
and  principles  upon  our  institutions  and  national  character. 
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All  the  winning  ways  of  Maud 

Poets  only  ctn  disdosci 
But  no  sweet  song  may  I  weave 

On  the  silenoe  of  the  rose. 

Was  she  kind  or  half-afraid  ? 

Were  her  ripe  lips,  pouting  red, 
Pressed  to  mine  in  levels  long  kiss  ? 

K  they  were,  I  hare  not  said 

Did  she  come  adown  the  lane 
To  meet  me  where  the  daisy  shows 

Its  white  and  red  f    If  she  did, 
My  lips  are  sealed  beneath  the  rose. 

But  you  lovers  all  may  know 
Whether  Macd  was  kind  or  shy : 

Meet  your  own  Madob  down  the  fame, 
And  find  out  as  well  as  L 
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THE       LITTLE       GIAKT. 

Dusma  the  winter  of  1838,  while  stoppbg  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  New-Orleans,  there  used  to  rat  opposite  me  at  table  a 
curious  little  man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  whose  appear- 
ance was  so  striking,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  him. 
His  most  remarkable  characteristics  were  a  long,  narrow  bead, 
rudely  thatched  with  red  hair ;  a  low,  ill-bred  forehead,  bulging 
out  above  a  pair  of  larse  no-colored  eyes,  like  a  new  and  original 
species  of  fungus ;  and  a  huge,  expansive  beard,  as  coarse  and 
stiff  as  a  side  of  sole-leather,  and  of  about  the  same  color. 

But  despite  these  deformities,  and  a  strangely  sinister  expression 
of  countenance,  there  was  that  in  the  man's  general  air  which 
caused  him  to  be  singled  out  at  once,  by  every  body,  as  what  is 
called  *a  character.'  He  was  evidently  conscious  of  this,  and  al- 
ways deported  himself  like  one  who  knew  he  was  observed,  and 
knew,  also,  that  it  was  not  because  of  his  good  looks. 

A  lady  who  sat  next  to  me  for  some  weeks,  used  to  say  that  he 
was  the  most  hideous-looking  man  she  ever  saw,  and  that  she 
should  really  like  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  A  truly  femi- 
nine caprice  I 

The  fact  was,  that  his  whole  carriage  indicated  a  self-conscious 
strength,  which  could  cariy  off  not  only  his  bad  looks,  but  even 
his  negligent  and  eccentric  apparel ;  for  he  was  the  worst-dressed 
man  who  ever  seated  himself  at  a  respectable  table,  even  in  New- 
Orleans.  The  probability  is,  that  he  was  studiouslv  so ;  for  I  have 
never  known  a  man  of  intelligence  to  dress  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
(when  he  had  the  means  of  doing  otherwise,)  except  with  a  view 
of  producing  a  certain  vulgar  effect ;  we  have  all  seen  examples 
of  this  inverse  dandyism  even  in  New-York,  where — though  this 
tells  poorly  for  our  sense  of  refinement  —  it  will  sometimes  pro- 
cure lor  a  man  an  otherwise  unattainable  reputation  as  a  man  of 
genius.  In  the  case  in  question,  however,  I  fancied  that  the 
secret  of  such  bad  taste,  was  a  defiant  determination  not  to  neutral- 
ize the  effect  of  repulsive  features  by  any  of  the  common-place 
tricks  of  art. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that,  on  close  ob- 
servation, I  found  that  though  slovenly,  the  man  was  any  thing 
but  untidy ;  for  his  hands,  which  were  very  small,  were  always 
scrupulously  clean,  (rather  a  rare  occurrence  at  our  public  tables) 
and  nis  linen,  though  sometimes  buttonless,  was  invariably  spotless. 

My  fair  neighbor  and  myself  used  often  to  talk  together  about 
this  strange  personage,  and,  still  oftener,  to  *  nudge '  each  other, 
to  call  attention  to  something  in  his  look  or  manner,  which  was 
peeidiar ;  and  it  is  now  my  firm  opinion  that  he  heard  every  word 
that  passed  between  us,  and  observed  every  sign. 

One  day,  I  asked  her  if  he  ever  made  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room ;  she  replied  that  he  was  there  nearly  every  even- 
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ing.  I  went  there  myself  that  eyening,  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
was  not  present.  But  he  was  there  a  few  evenings  later,  when, 
going  in  late,  I  was  fortunate  in  havmg  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  him  under  a  new  aspect. 

What  I  had  heard  meanwhile,  only  increased  my  curioritj  to 
know  more  about  him ;  and,  if  possible,  to  make  his  acquaintance ; 
and  now  that  he  was  before  me,  I  resolved,  if  neoessa^,  to  force 
myself  upon  his  notice.  I  found  him  in  a  retired  part  of  the  romn, 
conversing  with,  or  rather  listening  to,  a  garrulous  old  lady,  whom 
I  recognized  as  Madame  Ilibon,  the  widow  of  a  Louisiana  cotton- 
planter,  and  an  old  friend  of  my  fi&ther. 

Being  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Madame,  I  resolved 
at  once  to  approach  her,  in  which  case,  I  was  certain  that  her  no- 
tions of  politeness  (which  I  beg  to  observe  are  not  mine)  would 
lead  her  at  once  to  introduce  me. 

I  was  right ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  addressed  her,  than,  with 
great  formality,  she  presented  me  to  him  as  her  friend,  Mr.  Lmton, 
a  legal  gentleman  from  New-England,  and  the  son  of  one  of  her 
oldest  correspondents — laying  emphasis  on  the  word  ^  correspond- 
ents,' as  if  to  impress  us  both  with  the  fact,  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  business.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Francis  Corbeau,  of  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Thibault  and 
Company,  commission  merchants,  New-Orleans. 

This  ceremony  was  hardly  over,  when  Madame  Hibon  exclaim- 
ing, ^Ohl  here  comes  one  of  my  St.  Louis  correspondents,* 
abruptly  disappeared,  and  Mr,  Corbeau  and  myself  were  left  to 
entertain  each  other  as  best  we  might. 

^And  so,'  said  he,  at  once  broacning  a  conversation,  Mt  seems 
you  have  known  Madame  Ilibon  a  long  time.' 

'  Yes,  Sir :  about  five  years.' 

^  And  are  you  acquainted  with  her  niece,  Miss  Lolotte  ? ' 

*•  I  have  that  honor.' 

'  Do  n't  you  think  her  very  handsome  ? ' 

^  I  do,  indeed.' 

^  And  intelligent  also  ?  * 

^  She  is  said  to  be  uncommonly :  what  is  your  opinion  ? ' 

^  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging :  I  have  only  met  her 
four  or  five  times,  and  the  last  time  was  in  this  room,  when  she 
cut  me.' 

'  Cut  you !    How  so  ? ' 

^  I  asked  her  to  dance  with  me,  when  I  knew  she  had  no  other 
engagement,  and  she  declined.' 

'  Courteously,  I  presume  ? ' 

*  No :  very  curtly.' 

*•  That  surprises  me,  in  a  lady  who  appears  so  well-bred.' 
^  So  it  did  me ;  and  not  only  that,  but  delighted  me.' 
*'  Is  it  possible  I  I  should  never  have  forgiven  her.' 

*  Neither  shaU  I.' 
*No?' 

*  No :  I  intend  to  marry  her^ 
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^  You  are  pleased  to  be  Barcastio.* 

'  Not  in  tne  least :  I  speak  the  simple  truth.  Good  evening, 
Sir.» 

And  Mr.  Corbeau,  after  taking  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  took  his  abrupt  departure. 

The  correspondent  from  St.  Louis  having  been  disnosed  o^ 
Madame  Hibon  now  came  up  to  me  in  great  haste,  and  asked  what 
had  become  of  her  friend  Corbeau. 

^  He  has  just  left,  Madame.' 

*  Indeed !  he  promised  to  stay  aU  the  evening.  Did  he  leave  a 
document  for  me  —  a  cotton  circular  ? » 

*  No,  Madame.  I  think  he  was  a  little  irritated  at  not  finding 
some  one  here  whom  he  expected  to  meet.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? ' 

^  I  am  sure  of  it :  he  was  looking  for  your  niece.' 

'Did  he  tell  you  so?' 

'  No,  Madame ;  but,  being  a  Yankee,  I  guessed  as  much  from 
what  he  did  tell  me.' 

*'  The  scamp !    I  am  afraid  he  is  in  love  with  her. 

^  Why  afraid  ?  I  imagined  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
favorite  with  you.' 

^ Well,  so  he  is ;  but  not  with  my  niece :  she  don't  appreciate 
his  business  qualities.' 

*  I  do  n't  wonder  at  it :  he  looks  like  a  sharper.' 

*  You  mistake  him,  my  dear  Sir.  He  is  one  of  the  most  liberal 
men  in  the  world  —  where  he  takes  —  and  also  (though  you 
would  n't  think  it)  one  of  the  most  susceptible.  Why,  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  mv  niece  —  by  the  way,  you  remember  her  ? ' 

'Certainly,  Madame:  how  I  could  fail  to,  once  having  seen 
her ' 

*  Well ,  the  moment  he  saw  my  niece,  he  was  a  changed  man. 
Poor  fellow !  he  could  hardly  attend  to  business  for  weeks ;  why, 
in  settling  a  little  account  with  him  the  other  day,  he  made  no  less 
than  three  mistakes  in  subtraction.' 

'  Indeed  I  that  is  remarkable.  And  what  does  your  niece  think 
of  him?' 

'  She  can't  bear  him :  she  says  he  is  the  ugliest  little  monster 
she  ever  saw.' 

'  That 's  encouraging  I ' 

'  Well,  so  it  is,  notwithstanding  your  sneer.  The  worst  thing 
you  have  to  fear  from  a  woman  is  her  indifference.' 

*  Is  that  so  ? ' 

'  Certainly  it  is.  Her  hate  is  the  next  best  thin^  to  her  love, 
which  a  suitor  can  begin  with.  I  do  n't  know  but  it  is  even  better 
than  her  love ;  for  a  woman's  first  impressions  —  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  about  her  fine  intuitions  and  quick  perceptions — are 
rarely  ever  just,  and  still  more  rarely  enduring.  Not  one  woman 
in  ten  marries  or  wishes  to  marry  her  first  love.  The  fiict  is,  that 
until  she  is  thirty  or  thereabout,  (unless  she  is  a  woman  of  busi- 
ness) her  judgment  of  you  men  is  just  good  for  nothing.    If 
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Leila  should  take  an  instant  liking  for  a  man  like  Corbeau,  big 
case  would,  in  my  o]>inion,  be  a  very  hopeless  one.  As  it  is,  I 
think  he  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  success.' 

*  But  surely,  you  are  not  on  his  side  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ? ' 

^  Weil,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  it,  he  strikes  me  as  having 
neither  the  appearance  (here  I  straighteneid  up  a  little)  nor  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman.' 

'  It  would  be  hardly  safe  to  say  that  to  his  fi&oe,  Mr.  Linton.' 

*  Why,  Madame  ?  would  he  call  me  out  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir :  that  is  not  his  style.' 

^  I  thought  not :  it  would  be  unbuainess  like.  But  pray^  what 
what  would  he  do  ? ' 

*  He  would  ruin  you.' 

*  Ruin  me  I    How ! ' 

*  Every  way.' 

*•  I  flatter  myself,  Madame,  that  would  not  be  a  very  easy  task.' 

^  If  it  were,  he  would  not  undertake  it.  But  his  resources  are 
infinite,  and  if  they  were  not,  his  invention  would  make  them  so. 
He  is  a  man  who  never  leaves  an  injury  unrevenged^  nor  an  end 
unattained.  I  have  never  known  him  to  fail  in  any  thing.  He 
went  into  the  house  of  Thibault  and  Company  a  poor  boy,  and 
resolved,  from  the  first  week,  to  become  the  managing  partner, 
which  in  less  than  six  years  he  was.  There  were  several  men  in 
his  way,  but  he  —  well,  he  disposed  of  them :  in  a  word,  they 
were  aU  ruined.' 

^  You  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  he  ruined  them.' 

*Not  exactly;  but  the  &ct  is,  one  of  them — the  cashier  for 
many  years  —  was  exposed  as  a  defaulter ;  another  was  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Corbeau's  cousin ;  and  a  third  died  of  delirittm  tre- 
mensy  etc' 

^  Bat  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  he  effected  all  this  ?  If  so,  he 
must  be,  not  a  little  monster,  as  your  niece  calls  him,  but  a  great 
monster.' 

*■  That  depends  upon  how  yoji  look  at  it.  Do  you  ever  judge 
your  great  generals  in  that  way  ?  Read  Abbott's  Napoleon,  or 
any  body's  Wellington.  Corbeau's  theory  is,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
destiny,  and  that  every  thing  that  interposes  between  him  and  his 
end,  is  sure  to  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way.  This  is  what  he  calls 
Providence  —  an  *  over-ruling  Providence,'  I  think  his  term  is.' 

*  And  so  you  think  that  if  I  interfere  with  this  very  pious  and 
providential  young  man,  I  shall  be  got  rid  of  too  ? '  Zounds  I  I've 
half  a  mind  to  try  it,  by  making  love  at  once  to  Miss  Lolotte ;  by 
the  way,  there  she  is,  as  beautiful  as  ever.' 

And  at  this  moment,  the  young  ladv  in  question  approached  her 
aunt,  and  after  saluting  her  French  fiishioo,  on  both  cheeks,  (the 
lips  being  considered  too  sacred  for  common  use,)  was  about  to 

Sve  a  lively  account  of  what  she  had  seen  at  the  opera,  when 
adame  Hibon  interrupted  her  by  saying  that  she  was  a  very 
naughty  girl,  for  staying  away  so  long,  as  aU  the  young  men  in  the 
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room — espeoially  Mr.  Linton  and  Mr.  Corbeau^— had  been  dying 
for  her  all  the  evening. 

Here  Miss  Leila,  turnins  to  me,  whom  she  had  apparently  ob> 
served  for  the  first  time,  ^  favorite  but  not  particularly  brilliant 
mancBUvre  of  youog  ladies,)  remarked  :^ 

^I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Linton  is  quite  in  a  dying  condition, 
aunt ;  and  as  for  l^Ir.  Corbeau,  since  he  is  not  here,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  has  actually  died  out.' 

*  Yon  are  cruel.  Miss  Lolotte,*  I  replied ;  *but  I  am  sure  your 
presence  would  revive  him  as  much — well,  as  much  as  it  does  me.' 

*  You  flatter,  Sir.  Your  visit  to  New-Orleans  has  done  you 
good.  Pray,  how  did  that  New-England  heart  of  yours  get  thawed 
out?' 

^  That  is  hardly  a  fsur  question  for  you  to  ask,  Miss  Lolotte.' 

*  De^  me :  another  compliment !  how  charming  I  Pray,  Mr. 
Linton,  take  a  seat.' 

Having  obeyed  the  request,  and  her  aunt  having  gone  on  a 
business-tour  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  our  conversation  was 
resumed. 

*  And  so  you  have  seen  Mr.  Corbeau  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Lolotte.' 

'  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think  of  him.' 

*'  Well,  tp  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think  oi 
him  at  all :  wait  till  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of  him.' 

*'  Oh !  no,  your  judgment  at  this  moment  is  the  onlv  one  I 
would  give  a  fig  to  have.  I  want  to  know  how  he  struck  you  at 
first  sight.    Second  impressions  are  worthless.' 

*  That  may  be  true,  as  a  rule.  Miss  Leila ;  but  I  think  it  hardly 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  person  so  unprepossessing  in  his  outward 
appearance  as  Mr.  Corbeau.' 

^  But  do  n't  you  believe  that  external  appearances  are  indicative 
of  internal  character,  Mr.  Linton  ? ' 

*  Not  always.  A  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  for  example, 
is  often  the  result  of  accident.' 

*'  And  so,  Mr.  Linton,'  said  my  charming  companion,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause ;  *  and  so  this  is  your  apologetic,  round-about,  lawyer- 
like way  of  saying  that  Mr.  Corbeau  impressed  you  very  unfiivor- 
ably.  How  much  easier  and  braver  to  have  said  at  once,  that  he 
seemed  to  you  to  be  a  very  bad  man ! ' 

^  But  that  would  have  been  unfair.  I  do  n't  think  we  have  a  right 
to  trifle  in  that  way  with  each  other^s  character.' 

^  Well,  Mr.  Linton,  we  won't  discuss  that  matter  just  now,  but 
I  am  free  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  your  impressions  were  exactly 
right.  I  am  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Corbeau  is  a  bad  man.  But 
here  comes  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  must  dance,  so  you  must 
excuse  me.  By  the  way,  I  believe  my  aunt  intends  to  mvite  Mr. 
Corbeau  and  yourself  to  dine  with  us  day  after  to-morrow.  You 
will  come,  of  course :  we  shall  dine  in  her  room,  Number  Twenty- 
five,  at  six  o'clock.' 

*  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Miss  Leila.' 
VOL.  ui.  32 
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*  Do :  to  save  me  from  being  bored  to  death  hj  Mr.  Corbeam 
How  glad  I  am  he  is  not  here,  now,  for  my  aunt  made  me  promise 
to  dance  with  him  this  evening,  to  pay  for  having  refosed  to,  on  a 
former  occasion.' 

Here,  the  gentleman  alladed  to  interposed,  uid  led  Miss  lH>lotle 
to  the  floor,  while  Madame  Hihon,  having  finished  her  bnsineeft- 
tonr,  approached,  and  repeated  the  invitation  of  her  niece,  which, 
as  before,  I  cordially  accepted. 

*  Ton  will  thus,'  said  sne,  *  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr. 
Corbean  again,  and  I  want  you,  some  day,  to  give  me  your  oplnkm 
of  him.' 

*  I  will  do  so,  of  course,  Madame,  if  you  require  it ;  bat  yon 
must  keep  the  opinion  a  secret,  if  it  should  prove  iin^voral^e ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  the  least  desire,  especially  at 
present,  (casting  an  eye  over  to  Miss  Leila,)  to  be  *  ruined.' » 

The  next  day,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Ck>rbean  called  on 
me.  It  was  immediately  after  brealdast,  and  I  was  seated  in  my 
room  enjoying  the  nnspeakahle  luxury  of  my  first  pipe,  whi<£ 
with  me  as  with  all  confirmed  tobacconalians,  is  a  very  serious 
event  —  what  the  French  call  a  ^  solenmity.'  It  was  as  unpleasant 
to  me  to  be  disturbed  during  this  ceremony,  as  for  a  devotee  lo 
be  disturbed  during  his  morning  devotions.  My  friends  ^nerallj 
understood  this  whim,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  respect  it ;  for  s 
man  has  as  much  right  to  his  whims,  if  they  do  n't  interfere  witk 
his  neighbor,  as  (under  the  same  restriction)  to  his  virtues.  But 
Mr.  Corbeau,  knowing  nothing  of  my  habits,  could  not  be  blmned, 
and  I  accordingly  received  him  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  frigid 
of  Madame  Hibon. 

*•  Pray,  do  n't  let  me  prevent  your  smoking,'  said  he,  as  I  was 
about  laying  aside  my  pipe. 

^  I  feared  it  might  be  disagreeable  to  you ;  but  perhaps  yon 
smoke  yourself.' 

^  Never,'  said  he ;  ^  but  then  nothing  is  disagreeaUe  to  me.^ 

*  Nothing?' 

^  Nothing  that  a  gentleman  can  do.' 

*  Have  n't  you  even  the  common  prejudice  against  pipes  ? » 

*  Not  at  all :  I  have  no  prejudices.' 
*None?> 

^  WeU,  one,  perhaps.' 

*  And,  pray,  what  may  that  be  ? ' 
^  A  prejudice  against  prejudices.' 

^Excuse  me,  but  from  a  remark  I  once  heard  you  make,  I 
inferred  that  you  had  a  prejudice,  and  a  verj  strong  one,  too, 
Against  New-Englanders  —  Puritans,  as  you  unjustly  called  us.' 

*  Dear  me,  no.  I  should  n't  like  to  be  one  myself,  if  you  wiB 
.excuse  me  for  saying  so ;  but  then,  I  should  n't  like  to  be  different 
dn  any  respect  from  what  I  am.' 

I  was  tempted  to  ask  the  man  if  he  would  n't  like  to  be  a  little 
taller;  but  he  detected  my  thought  (what  a  splendid  ^Detective' 
he  would  have  made.I)  in  an  instant,  and  said : 
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*  Yon  are  thinking,  perhaps,  that  I  would  like  to  add  an  inch  or 
two  to  my  stature.  If  so,  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  do  nH  think  my 
case  a  peculiar  one.  I  do  n't  believe,  in  &ct,  that  with  all  our 
grombhng,  there  b  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  like  to  change 
his  phyacal,  or  even  his  moral  conformation  in  the  least.  Now, 
as  for  yon  New-Englanders,  yon  are  certainly  a  curious,  notional 
kind  of  people,  full  of  bigotry  and  pride,  though  not  (he  conde- 
scendingly added)  without  some  virtues,  and  looking  upon  every 
body  not  bom  in  one  of  your  six  (I  think  there  are  sixj  little  States, 
as  persons  eminently  to  be  pitied.  Now,  I  don^t  object  to  this  at 
all,  but  only  state  the  matter  as  it  strikes  me.  I  reooraize  every 
man's  right  to  his  opinions,  and  even  to  his  *  isms,'  ana  I  call  you 
Northerners,  if  you  will  excuse  the  pun,  regular  Jmalites.  but 
I  did  n't  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Linton,  to  discuss  disagreeable  topics, 
but  merely  to  ask  the  pleasure  of  your  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
I  am  not  a  man  who  seeks  companions,  as  a  rule,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  accused  of  flattery ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  something  about 
you  which  pleased  me  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  you  at  table, 
and  I  said  to  myself  this  morning :  ^  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Linton  at 
once,  and  see  if  wo  cannot  become  friends.' 

After  such  a  speech,  how  could  I  do  otherwise  than  make  my- 
self as  agreeable  as  possible  ?  Accordingly,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  we  chatted  together  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  for  over  two  hours,  during  which  time,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remember,  he  wormed  out  of  me  my  opinion  on 
every  subject  and  person  alluded  to,  while,  though  this  did  not 
occur  to  me  till  he  had  gone,  I  was  no  wiser  as  to  his  opinions 
than  before.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  found  his  society  agreeable, 
and  resolved  to  cultivate  it.  I  felt  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  had  met  a  man  who  appreciated  me.  And  it  is  so  delight- 
Ail  to  be  appreciated  I  He  had  listened  to  every  word  I  uttered, 
as  though  I  were  an  oracle,  and  vet  had  deported  himself  toward 
me  all  the  while  as  a  superior,  which,  in  fiuit,  he  was.  Still,  I  had 
my  doubts  in  respect  to  the  man.  lliere  was  a  subtlety  about  him 
which  embarrassed  me  beyond  measure. 

But  what  struck  me  particularly,  was  his  geniality  of  manner  as 
compared  with  what  I  had  observed  in  him  before.  And  some- 
how, this  did  n't  affect  me  a^eeably ;  it  did  n't  seem  to  be  natural 
to  him.  In  &ct,  I  almost  said  as  much,  and  intimated  a  suspicion 
I  had  that  he  was  playing  a  part. 

*  Well,  suppose  I  am,'  was  nis  characteristic  reply,  *  would  there 
be  »Qy  thing  wrong  in  that  ? ' 

*  Well,  no :  I  should  hardly  say  it  would  be  wrong ;  but  if  you 
will  excuse  my  frankness,  it  would  certainly  be  small.' 

^  Small  I  how  so  ?  are  we  not  all  acting  parts  ?  Do  you  not  act 
one  every  time  you  have  a  new  client,  (I  tnought  to  myself,  that  if 
this  were  aU,  I  should  never  make  a  very  good  actor,)  and  every  time 
you  enter  a  new  drawing-room  ?  Are  not  all  the  conventionalities 
of  life  a  species  of  acting  ?  It  strikes  me  the^y^  are ;  and  if  some- 
times I  appear  rude,  unsocial — discourteous,  if  you  please  —  it  is 
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because,  for  the  moment,  I  do  n*t  choose  to  be  a  oonveDtioDafist. 
But  do  not  mistake  me.  If  I  am  any  more  sociable  dian  usual  to- 
day, it  is  because  you  are  the  only  person  I  have  met  with  for 
months,  with  whom  I  cared  to  converse.  In  fact,  yon  exerriae  a 
certain  power  over  me,  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  redst,  eTes 
(as  is  not  the  case)  if  I  had  the  inclination  to.' 

*  Indeed ! '  I  exclaimed,  feeling  very  much  flattered  at  the  idei 
of  exercising  any  influence  over  such  a  genius ;  ^  and  how  can  yoa 
explain  it  ? ' 

^  Well,  Sir,  I  can't  explain  it  at  alL  Nothing  can  be  exphuned 
in  this  world  which  is  worth  ex|4aining.  And  of  all  mysteries, 
the  most  subtle  and  inexplicable,  is  that  of  human  affinities.  Tour 
character,  one  would  say,  is  as  op|>oate  to  mine,  in  every  req)e<^ 
as  can  be  conceived ;  and  yet  there  is  a  ma^c  about  it,  to  me,  which 
is  as  charming  as  if  I  had  just  been  endowed  with  a  new  sense.' 

In  reply  to  this  fascinatmg  compliment,  which  was  deHv^ed 
with  great  appearance  of  sincerity,  I  had  to  acknowledge  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  toward  himself.  And  so  we  w^t  on, 
a  long  time,  in  a  strain  which,  over-heard  by  a  third  person,  wooW 
have  led  him  to  think  (and  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  &r 
out  of  the  way)  that  we  were  two  as  conceited  young  coxoomlK 
as  could  be  found  in  the  country.  My  new  friend  discovered  in 
me,  and  I  in  turn  discovered  in  him,  the  most  marvellous  qualities 
of  mind ;  and  what  time  we  were  not  dwelling  upon  them,  and 
complimenting  one  another  upon  them,  we  were  wondering  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  world  in  general 

A  sense  of  the  ludicrousness  of  all  this  came  over  me,  now  flod 
then ;  but  a  hurried  word  from  Corbeau  restored  me  at  once  to 
my  self-conceit;  and  when  we  finally  separated,  I  own  up  that  it 
was  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  two  of  the  most  brilliant  jj^ases 
of  the  age.  A  stupid  delusion,  without  doubt,  but  one  wmch  was 
far  from  being  disagreeable. 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  Madame  Hibon%  1 
wondered  what  she  and  her  niece  would  think  of  our  sudden  io- 
timacy,  for  we  had  agreed  to  go  together,  and  they  would  see  in 
an  instant  that  we  were  on  the  most  fiumliar  terms.  MoreoTer^ 
after  a  night's  reflection,  the  new  state  of  things  embarrassed  me. 
I  felt  that  I  had  gone  too  &st  and  too  &r ;  in  a  word,  that  I  had 
yielded  my  confiaence  too  suddenly.  It  seemed  to  me  jost  pos- 
sible, too,  when  I  reviewed  all  the  circumstances,  that  I  hsA  been 
caught  in  a  trap ;  and  that,  so  far  fi-om  caring  any  thing  aboot 
me,  Corbeau's  only  object  in  courting  my  society,  might  hare 
been  to  use  me  in  his  designs  upon  Miss  Lolotte.  He  knew  that 
she  had  a  hi^h  opinion  of  me,  and  that  if  she  saw  I  had  formedt 
&vorable  opinion  of  him,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument  on  his 
side.  In  £EU$t,  it  looked  as  if  he  had  retained  me,  nnconsciooalj 
to  myself  as  his  special  counsel.  I  then  began  to  feel,  more  than 
ever,  that  I  had  been  out-witted ;  and  when  he  called,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  I  was  sure  that  he  saw  all  this  in  an  instant,  and  mt 
that  my  friendship  for  him  was  of  fitr  too  sudden  a  growth  to  lasl. 
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On  arriving  at  Madame  Hibon's,  however,  the  ladies  received 
as  very  gradoosly,  and  if  they  were  surprised  to  see  us  together, 
they  had  the  politeness  not  to  let  us  know  it.  The  usual  civilities 
over,  Miss  Lolotte  commenced  upbraiding  me  with  mock  severity 
for  not  calling  oflener,  and  then  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  with 
her  near  the  window,  that  her  aunt,  as  she  said,  might  have  one 
of  her  famous  business  conferences  with  Mr.  Corbeau ;  whereupon 
that  gentleman,  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  this  quiet  way  of  dis> 
nosing  of  him,  said  that  he  was  always  pleased  to  converse  with 
Madame  Hibon,  on  any  subject,  and  then  retreated  with  that  very 
basiness-Iike  lady,  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  left  her  niece 
and  myself  to  our  tite-d^ite. 

I  was  hoping  that  Miss  Leila's  first  allusion  would  be  to  Mr. 
Corbeau,  for  at  this  moment  he  was  the  only  subject  about  which  I 
felt  disposed  to  talk.  But  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  for  during  a 
conversation  of  half-an-hour,  she  not  only  made  no  reference  to 
him,  but  skilfully  avoided  every  topic  in  which  he  might  in  any 
way  be  involved.  Meantime  I  never  caught  him  looking  once  in 
our  direction ;  and  when  dinner  was  ai^nounced,  he  offered  his  arm 
to  Madame  Hibon,  and  without  so  much  as  glancing  at  Miss 
Leila,  left  that  young  lady  to  be  escorted  to  the  dining-room  by 
me.  Matters  were  so  arranged,  however,  that  he  was  seated  face 
to  &ce  with  her,  while  I  was  placed  opposite  her  aunt,  an  awkward 
arrangement,  but  one  which  naturally  suggested  itself. 

The  dinner  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  at  a  hotel ;  and  on 
the  whole,  we  had  a  merry  time  of  it.  Miss  Lolotte  had  got  her 
Creole  blood  up,  and  was  resolved  not  to  be  out  witted  by  Mr. 
Corbeau;  while  as  for  the  Madame  and  myself,  we  amused  our- 
selves watching  their  manoeuvres.  To  our  great  delight,  before  wo 
had  come  to  the  second  course,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  repast, 
the  sprightly  combatants  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  lively  repar- 
tees, in  which,  with  consummate  skill,  Corbeau,  apparently  doing  his 
best,  succeeded  always  —  in  coming  off  the  worst.  I  fancy  that 
she  herself  had  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  trifling  with  her,  for 
on  retiring  to  the  drawing-room,  it  was  evident  to  me,  as  I  watched 
the  play  of  her  countenance,  that  she  had  a  kind  of  fear  for  him 
bordering  on  respect.  He  was  too  strong  for  her,  while  there  was 
that  in  his  audacity  calculated  to  over-awe,  if  not  io  overcome, 
any  woman.  And  this  was  all  he  wanted.  I  saw  as  much  by  a 
certain  wicked  expression  of  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  say :  *  I  have 
her  completely  in  my  power ;  and  now,  gentlemen  rivals,  come  on 
and  do  your  best.' 

After  spending  a  tedious  evening  in  that  dullest  of  all  amuse- 
ments, long-whist,  which  Madame  Hibon  insisted  should  be  played 
throughout  according  to  Hoyle,  any  other  method  being  unbusi- 
ness-lue,  Corbeau  and  myself  adjourned  to  my  room,  and  passed 
most  of  the  night  drinking  and  gossiping.  To  my  surprise,  I  found 
him  very  anzions,  apparently,  to  know  what  I  thought  of  Miss 
Lolotte's  conversational  powers. 
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^  Do  n't  you  think,'  said  he,  ^  that  she  was  yery  smut  at  dinner? 

^  I  certamly  do ;  in  fact,  yon  seemed  to  have  had  rather  the 
worst  of  it  all  the  while.' 

^  I  am  glad  yon  think  so,  for  snch  was  my  intention.  It  isastri^ 
rule  of  mine  never  to  humiliate  a  lady.' 

^  You  mean  in  conversation,'  I  said,  perceiving,  now  Uiat  it  was 
not  so  much  my  opinion  of  Miss  Lolotte  he  wanted,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  some  fevorite  theory. 

^  Exactly.  It  does  them  so  much  good  now  and  then  to  he  re- 
cognized as  reasoning  beings  that  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  them, 
especially  when  I  have  an  object  to  gain.  Bid  n't  y<m  see  wbst  a 
triumph  it  was  to  Miss  Lolotte  this  evening  to  be  considered  bj 
her  aunt  and  yourself,  as  having  got  the  better  of  me  ?  I  wouldn't 
have  robbed  her  of  that  pleasure  for  the  world ;  for  it  makes  her 
think  better  of  me  and  better  of  herself — two  great  UnogB. 
Another  such  a  triumph  and  she  will  begin  to  love  me :  for  nothmg 
elates  a  young  woman  like  being  considered  intellectual,  espemUy 
when  she  b  n't  so.  Do  n't  you  remember  when  phrenology  first 
came  in  vo^e,  how  many  women  used  to  comb  the  hair  back  from 
the  forehead,  so  as  to  show  their  bumps  of '  causality,'  ^  comparison,' 
or  what  not  ?    I  do,  and  it  eave  me  a  good  deal  of  fan.' 

*  You  are  severe,  Mr.  CJoAeau.' 

^  Not  at  all.  We  all  aim  to  be,  or  rather,  to  seem  different  from 
what  we  are.  And  smce  the  world  requires  it  of  us,  why  not? 
What  harm  is  there  in  it  ? ' 

'  The  harm  of  insincerity.' 

'  I  don't  see  that.  We  are  sincere  enough,  but  our  sinoeritj 
consists  in  a  sincere  desire  to  nass  with  other  equally  sincere  per- 
sons in  the  same  fix,  for  something  else  besides  wnat  we  really  are. 
There  is  no  deception  in  this,  for  every  body  understands  it.  Bj 
general  consent,  we  all  go  disguised.  The  merchant  has  his  mask; 
the  lawyer  his ;  the  minister  his ;  the  woman,  of  every  condition, 
hers.  Life,  in  &ct,  is  nothing  but  a  great  masquerade ;  that  is 
the  beauty  of  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  mystery 
in  human  intercourse,  and  the  whole  charm  of  society  would  be 
gone.  Do  you  suppose  that  Miss  Lolotte  has  ever  seen  me  ?  or 
that  I  have  ever  seen  her?  Not  once;  nor  shall  we  ever,  no- 
less —  well,  unless  we  marry  each  other;  and  then  the  masks  wiH 
be  dropped  as  being  no  longer  of  use,  and  the  whole  romance 
and  poetry  of  our  lives  will  h^  swallowed  up  in  that  prosy  egoism 
a  d^ix  which  we  call  matrimony. 

And  we  continued  philosophizing  in  this  dreary  style,  or  rather 
Corbean  philosophizing  imd  I  drinlung,  till  broad  day-light,  when 
with  many  protestations  of  friendship,  (not  at  all  weaker  for  the 
potations  of  the  evenmg,)  we  separated,  having  first,  however, 
tossed  off  a  final  bumper  to  the  '  Health  of  Leila  Lolotte ! ' 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  in  fact  neariy  every  day  for  t 
fortnight,  I  called  upon  Madame  Hibon,  and  found  myself  at  last 
(I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  it)  furiously  in  love  with  her 
niece,  who,  at  any  rate,  was  not  very  furiously  in  love  with  Mr. 
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Corbeau.  Meanwhile  my  position  toward  that  inexplicable  per- 
son was  a  very  embarrassing  one,  for  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
his  society,  and  we  were  generaUy  looked  npon  as  intimate  friends. 
More  than  once  I  had  been  warned  against  nim,  bat  my  reply  had 
uniformly  been,  that  doubtless  he  had  his  deficiencies  of  character, 
his  bad  traits  as  well  as  his  good  ones,  but  then  that  every  body 
had,  and  in  this  wicked  wond  I  had  learned  to  take  people  as  1 
found  them,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Now  I  admit  this  was  rather  a  damaging  defence  of  my  new 
friend,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  offer.  Moreover,  I  must  con- 
fess that  when  speaking  of  him  to  Leila,  my  tone  was  somewhat 
different;  but  this  was  natural,  if  not  unavoidable. 

Another  difficulty  in  my  position  was,  that  I  had  become  to 
some  extent  the  legal  adviser  of  Madame  Hibon,  and  had  seve- 
ral times  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Corbeau — who  was 
her  business  adviser  and  agent — in  opinion,  and  my  advice  was 
sometimes  though  not  often  preferred.  Things  had  been  goin^ 
on  between  us  in  this  equivocal  way  for  some  weeks,  before  he  had 
the  least  idea  of  our  relative  positions.  But  one  day  it  seems  he 
had  over-heard  a  conversation  between  Madame  Hibon  and  myself, 
in  which,  though  no  direct  allusion  was  made  to  him,  I  had  ad- 
vised her,  in  a  certain  important  business  matter  in  which  Miss 
Leila's  interests  were  involved,  to  adopt  a  course  exactly  opposite 
that  which  he  had  recommended  as  absolutely  necessary.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  previous  opinions  I  had  given  her ;  and^at 
the  close  of  our  interview  she  had  urged  upon  me  the  importance 
of  not  mentioning  the  matter  to  him. 

We  were  neither  of  us  aware  for  some  time  that  we  had  been 
over-heard,  and  should  never  have  discovered  it,  perhaps,  had  not 
Corbeau  in  a  moment  of  excitement  ]et  the  secret  out  m  his  next 
interview  with  her,  on  which  occasion  Leila  was  present,  and 
warmly  took  nav  part. 

As  soon  as  I  had  heard  of  this  circumstance,  I  felt  that  the 
friendship  between  Mr.  Corbeau  and  myself  was  at  an  end.  But 
not  so.  Though  he  had  discovered  that  I  was  in  a  double  sense 
his  rival,  and  had  heard  both  from  Madame  Hibon  and  her  niece 
the  most  flattering  statements  (doubtless  much  over-colored)  as  to 
my  character  and  ability,  he  continued,  nevertheless,  to  court  my 
society  and  to  make  me  all  kinds  of  proffers  of  service. 

And  now  comes  an  incident  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  was 
the  one  which  did  more  than  all  others  to  determine  both  his  &te 
and  mine. 

A  week  or  so  after  he  had  discovered  my  relations  to  Madame 
Hibon  and  her  niece,  he  came  to  my  room,  with  his  face  beaming 
with  joy,  and  gave  me  some  information  respecting  a  client  of 
mine  m  New- York,  by  which  —  as  it  turned  out  before  night  —  I 
saved  several  thousand  dollars.  Now,  as  a  carious  coincidence, 
Leila  had  that  very  day  warned  me  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
lest  he  should  spring  some  trap  upon  me  and  cause  my  ruin ;  for 
she  was  as  firm  as  her  aunt  in  the  belief  that  he  could  ^  ruin '  any 
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body  he  pleased,  from  the  President  down.  As  an  act  of  jostioe 
to  my  friend,  therefore,  I  hastened  to  Madame  Hibon's  in  the 
evening  to  commmiicate  my  good  fortune  and  to  rally  her  niece 
about  her '  instincts,'  *  presentiments,'  etc.,  all  of  whidi  bad  told  her 
that  Corbeau  was  now  my  deadly  enemy. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  that  the  news  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  her  that  in  a  few  moments  she  made  some  vagne 
excuse  for  leaving  the  room,  and  did  not  return. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Leila's  noble 
sensitive  nature  had  been  shocked  by  the  consciousness  of  her  in 
justice  to  Corbeau,  and  she  had  suddenly  resolved  to  make  ample 
reparation.    This  was  in  keeping  with  her  whole  character. 

Of  course  I  was  not  so  blmd  but  I  saw  that  this  was  a  great 
triumph  for  him  ;  nor  so  dull  as  not  then  to  see  that  it  was  in  % 
manner  pre^alculated,  and  that  he  would  make  a  masterly  use  of  it. 
It  was  a  fevorite  saying  of  his,  that  he  liked  to  be  abased,  becaose 
it  gave  a  man  the  only  decent  excuse  he  could  ever  have  for 
speaking  a  word  in  his  own  favor. 

And  the  word  was  soon  spoken. 

Indeed  from  that  day  he  commenced  a  series  of  personal  atten- 
tions to  Miss  Lolotte  —  starting  from  his  new  vantage-ground; 
which  attentions  she  at  least  did  not  discourage.  She  danced  with 
him  at  parties,  went  with  him  to  theatres,  rode  out  with  him,  and 
in  fact,  rushing  to  extremes,  as  she  did  in  every  thing,  made  more 
than  thousand-fold  amends  for  her  past  distrust. 

Seeing  this,  I  became  disgusted,  and  resolved  to  retire  from  a 
field  in  which  my  prospects,  never  perhaps  very  brilliant,  seemed 
now  to  be  completely  '  ruined.' 

Matters  rested  in  this  way  about  a  month,  during  which  time  I 
had  lived  in  almost  absolute  seclusion,  when  I  suddenly  decided  to 
return  North.  I  then  called  upon  Madame  Hibon  to  '  make  my 
adieus.'  The  old  lady  was  alone,  her  niece,  as  she  said,  being  in- 
disposed. I  expressed  my  regret  at  this,  as  I  had  come  to  bid 
them  good-by. 

*  Good-by  ? » said  she,  getting  quite  excited ;  *  but  pray  wheTe|are 
you  going  ? ' 

'  To  Boston,  Madame.' 

'  But  are  you  not  going  to  stop  to  the  wedding  ? ' 
'  The  wedding? '  I  exclmmed,  losing  at  once  all  my  setf posses- 
sion ;  '  whose  wedding  ? ' 

*  Why  Leila's,  to  be  sure.  Have  n't  you  h^rd  of  ber 
engagement  ? » 

'  Me  ?  why,  no,  indeed.    But — but  —  to  whom  is  she  engaged  ? ' 
'  Why,  to  Mr.  Corbeau,  to  be  sure ;  whom  did  you  think  ?' 
*'  Really,  Madame,  I  had  n't  the  least  idea ;  but  (and  here  I  made 

a  great  effort  to  appear  cool)  do  pray  tell  me  all  about  it.' 
'  Ah  I '  said  she,  looking  uncommonly  grave,  *  it  is  such  a  long 

story.' 

'  And  you  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  sad  one,'  said  I,  quite 
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alarmed,  and  then  added  gayly,  ^  it  strikes  me,  however,  it  must  bo 
a  very  sentimental  one.' 

*  I  should  hope  not ;  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  world  I  hate,  it 
is  a  sentimental  match.  Leila's  is  one  based  on  simple  prudence 
and  common-sense.' 

'A  regular  business  operation.' 

*  Exactly.  But  tell  me,  hasn't  Mr.  Corbeau  told  you  about  our 
affairs?' 

'  Not  a  syllable,  Madame ;  I  have  hardly  seen  him  for  a  fort- 
night.' 

'  Well  then,  in  a  word,  he  made  a  formal  proposal  to  me  for  the 
hand  of  my  niece  about  ten  days  ago,  stating  that  unless  the  pro- 
posal was  accepted  he  should  resign  his  position  as  my  agent,  and 
spend  the  next  three  years  travelling  in  Europe.  Now,  on  examin- 
ing into  my  accounts,  which  he  rendered  at  the  same  time,  I  found 
them  in  such  a  complicated  condition,  that  without  his  aid  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  business.  To  be  brief,  I  re- 
presented these  facts  to  Leila,  who,  after  three  days'  consideration, 
decided ^ 

'  To  become  Madame  Corbeau ! » 

'  Precisely.' 

'  And  VTBjj,  when  is  the  ceremony  to  take  place  ? ' 

*  The  aay  is  not  fixed,  but  it  will  be  some  time  within  a  month, 
that  is,  if  nothing  happen  to  prevent.' 

I  found  on  making  further  mquiries,  that  Corbeau,  like  Madame 
Hibon,  looked  at  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
and  that  so  far  from  persecuting  Leila  with  his  addresses  since  the 
engagement,  he  was  assiduously  non-attentive  to  her.  And  this 
line  of  conduct  seemed  to  please  all  parties.  Indeed,  Leila  had 
once  said  that  if  Corbeau  (she  never  called  him  Francis)  only 
proved  to  be  as  considerate  as  a  husband  as  he  had  been  as  a  lover, 
she  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  for  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  this  world  which  she  dreaded  more  than  another,  it  was  being 
bored. 

Just  before  leaving  Madame  Hibon,  she  asked  me,  in  an  appar- 
ently unconcerned  way,  whether  I  would  nt  stay  in  New-Orleans 
and  attend  her  niece's  wedding;  to  which  I  promptly  replied, 
having  suddenly  changed  my  resolution :  '  I  shall  be  there,  if  I  am 
alive.' 

The  next  day,  to  mjr  great  astonishment,  I  received  a  curious 
note  from  Madame  Hibon,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  her  niece,  she  wished  me  to  examine  and  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Corbeau,  which,  without  further  ceremony,  she  took 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  me.  The  same  day  I  received  another 
note,  by  post,  from  Miss  Lolotte  herself,  saying  that  she  had  just 
had  a  communication  from  one  Mr.  Thompson,  formerly  cashier  to 
Thibault  and  Company,  and  who  had  been  dismissed  from  their 
employ  some  fifteen  years  before  as  a  defaulter,  warning  her 
agamst  Mr.  Corbeau  as  a  dishonest  man«    She  placed  no  £uth  in 
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the  statement,  but  had  advised  her  aant  to  consult  with  me  about 
it.    She  begged,  also,  to  send  me  Mr.  Thompson's  addre^. 

Any  attempt  to  deseiibe  my  state  of  mind  at  the  receipt  of  these 
documents  would  be  futile. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Mr.  Thompson,  whom  I  found  to  be  engaged 
in  the  business  of  general  accountant,  was  in  my  office,  and  we 
were  busily  engaged  examining  with  terrible  scrutiny,  the  long 
and  complicated  account  of  Madame  Hibon  with  Mr.  Corbeau  for 
a  period  of  over  five  years.  But  before  commencing  our  work, 
the  old  accountant  (for  he  was  a  man  over  sixty  years  of  age)  had 
told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  story  of  his  disgrace,  saying 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  perfidy  of  Corbeau,  who  had  effected  it 
by  falsifying  the  books  of  the  firm  in  so  injurious  a  manner  that 
he  (Thompson)  had  found  it  impossible  at  the  time  to  detect  the 
fraud,  though  he  was  sure  if  Mr.  Thibault  would  give  him  the 
chance,  he  would  do  so  now.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  do  mj 
best  to  serve  him,  and  that  if  any  dishonesty  was  detected  in  the 
accounts  then  before  us,  he  should  have  a  chance  to  justify  himself 
before  the  house  of  Thibault  and  Company,  and  Corbeau  should 
be  either  sent  to  prison  or  driven  from  the  country. 

We  then  proceeded  actively  with  our  work,  and  at  last  had  de- 
cided, after  the  more  patient  and  thorough  examination,  to  re- 
port that  all  was  correct,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Thompson, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  to  examine  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
'  vouchers.'  This,  alas!  —  I  say  alas !  though  it  was  with  a  certain 
secret  and  almost  hideous  delight,  which  no  human  heart  will  fiui 
to  understand  —  proved  to  be  a  fatal  examination.  False  vouchers 
were  found  to  the  extent  of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars ! 

And  now,  why  prolong  a  story,  the  sequel  of  which  the  reader, 
always  so  sagacious,  has  already  anticipated  ? 

The  good  old  accountant  turned  out  to  be  ri^ht ;  the  knavish 
Corbeau  was  exposed ;  his  match  with  Miss  Lok>tte  was  brok^ 
off;  that  lady  now  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Linton.  Madame 
Hibon  has  finished  her  business  in  this  world ;  the  firm  of 
Thibault  and  Company  is  changed  to  ^Thibault  and  Thompson;' 
and  the  late  ^junior  partner,'  instead  of  aUo\idng  himself  to  be  sent 
to  prison,  or  driven  out  of  the  country,  turned  politician,  and  is 
now  a  thriving  government  officer  in  San  Francisco,  and  occnjHes 
a  prominent  place  in  the  books  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  as 
Corbeau,  alias  Corbett,  aliaa  Callcott,  ^  The  Little  Giant.' 


FBOli      THE     PEBSIAN. 

The  end  of  night 
Is  mom  in  ful^nt  dress  : 
And  of  unhappiness» 
The  end  is  happiness. 
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•HALLO!    MY    FANCY.    WHITEER    WILT    THOU    ao*" 

SwiPT  as  the  tide  in  the  river 
The  blood  flows  through  my  heart, 

At  the  curious  little  fiuicj 
That  to-morrow  we  must  part 

It  seems  to  me  all  over, 
The  last  words  have  been  said ; 

And  I  have  the  curious  fiincy 
To-morrow  will  find  me  dead ! 


HUNTING     THE     HINDS     OF     H  IJ  A  Z. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Turkish  Rear-Admiral  that  recently 
visited, a  country  where  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  a 
pacha  ?'  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised,  not  at  his  being 
feasted  by  aldermen  on  ham-sandwiches,  eaten  out  of  hand, 
for  does  not  the  prophet  say,  '  Verily,  the  fires  of  hell  shall  roar 
like  the  lowings  of  a  camel  in  the  bellies  of  such  as  use  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  I '  and  every  body  knows  that  our  aldermen  do  not 
reject  the  prophets.  Nor  was  I  surprised  that  a  pacha  should 
even  sojourn  for  a  time  among  the  infidels  whom  the  devil  has  so 
assisted  in  multiplying  cunning  inventions  to  disturb  the  pious 
meditations  of  the  faiths,  and  bring  discord  into  the  universe. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Pacha  loves  the  feringeea — who  will  build 
the  tallest  ships  for  the  Sultan  when  they  feel  sure  of  the  piastres  ? 
When,  at  the  opera  of  the  ^JSuguenoU^^  his  Highness  saw  Catho- 
lics slaying  Protestants,  did  he  not  say  that  ^  Allah  is  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  his  Prophet,'  and  inwardly  thank  Gob  for  bringing 
about  a  state  of  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  cause,  wherein  one 
kind  of  infidel  ship-bmlding  dog  is  &st  killing  off  another  kind,  so 
that  the  Mussulmen  mav  soon  expect  to  see  the  entire  race  of  un- 
believers exterminated  r 

The  only  wonder  was,  that  even  a  Turkish  Rear-Admiral  should 
have  fi>und  his  way  so  far  from  Mecca,  for  when  I  was  in  Turkey 
they  told  marvellous  stories  about  whole  crews  of  Mussulmen 
being  overcome  by  sea^sickness.  I  heard  of  a  Turkish  commander 
who  was  directed  to  visit  Malta  on  important  business.  After 
beating  about  in  the  Mediterranean  for  six  months,  he  returned 
and  reported  to  the  Capudan  Pacha  that  he  could  not  find  the 
island. 

You  will  see  by  this,  that  even  pachas  do  not  take  very  enthu- 
siastic views  of  the  countries  they  may  visit — the  countries  I 
mean  that  are  not  governed  by  the  Sultan.    Why,  therefore,  when 
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we  give  oar  impressions  of  the  East,  should  we  rouse  a  whole 
caravan  of  glowing  thoughts,  and  fairly  break  down  the  &st 
horses  of  invention  ? 

In  Grand  Cairo  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  one  day  with  Mr. 
Herschel,  brother  of  the  great  astronomer,  and  Dr.  Abbot  of  the 
famous  Egyptian  collection.  The  conversation  ran  upon  this  nota- 
ble proclivity  of  Eastern  travellers.  Lamartine  was  mentioned  as 
an  mstance,  who  set  a  guard  in  the  valley  of  Jordan  to  keep  off 
lions.  Mr.  Herschel  said  he  had  not  long  previously  spent  an 
hour  with  Lamartine,  and  remarked  to  him  that  although  he  had 
visited  Palestine  and  Syria,  he  could  not  see  those  &mous  coun- 
tries as  the  poet  himself  had  seen  and  described  them. 

'  Ah !  *  said  Lamartine,  *  Vous  n'avez  pas  d^enthusiasm.' 

But  what  is  a  traveller  worth  without  enthusiasm,  I  should  like 
to  know  ? 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Abbot  related  how  he  had 
made  the  wonderful  collection  which  reproduces  in  our  midst  the 
mai*vels  of  Egypt.  At  first  his  curiosities  filled  but  a  single  win- 
dow, then  a  second,  and  finally  all  the  windows  of  his  house  would 
not  contain  them.  The  fame  of  the  Hakeem  as  a  knower  and 
buyer  of  antiquities  filled  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  even  while  we 
were  at  table  a  dark-eyed  son  of  the  desert  came  in  to  sell  what 
proved  to  be  a  cane-head  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Ists.  One  need 
no  longer  go  to  E^ypt  to  see  Egypt,  or  to  Greece  to  see  the  Par- 
thenon. The  glones  of  El  Kair,  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome,  are  ex- 
liibited  for  money  in  the  capitals  of  other  civilizations.  Jenkins 
spends  a  thousand  or  two,  and  makes  himself  sea-sick,  to  visit  the 
Pyramids.  If  they  stood  on  Long  Island,  he  would  take  stock  in 
the  Pyramid  Stone-quarry. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  visited  Athens  and 
spent  several  days  with  our  venerable  missionarv  there.  I  had 
heard  of  the  little  boy  in  Berkshire  county,  I  think,  who  had  read 
his  Bible  through  at  six  years  of  age,  and  grown  up  to  be  one  of 
those  three  great  missionary  pioneers  in  restoring  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  the  East :  I  mean  Drs.  King,  Smith,  and  Scudder. 
I  mentioned  to  Dr.  King  this  incident  of  ms  early  life.  He  siud 
that  when  young  he  had  heard  of  a  boy  in  a  neighboring  county 
who  had  accomplished  the  same  thing  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
This  was  William  C.  Bryant,  who  had  visited  Greece  shortly  be- 
fore I  was  there. 

What  stores  of  learning  are  collected  by  our  missionaries  in  the 
East !  There  are  men  among  them  with  whom  in  point  of  philo- 
logical knowledge  the  Learned  Blacksmith  is  not  to  be  compared. 
I  forget  how  many  different  languages  I  have  heard  Dr.  King 
speak  in  carrying  on  the  conversation  of  a  single  evening.  He 
mentioned  that  he  had  once  spent  an  hour  with  Mezzofanti,  the 
celebrated  librarian  of  Florence,  who  never  in  his  life  travelled 
beyond  the  borders  of  Italy.  The  Doctor  conversed  with  him  in 
several  of  the  modem  European  as  well  as  in  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guagesi  and  found  him  as  much  at  home  in  each  as  if  he  had 
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spent  years  in  its  particular  acquisition.  When  his  guest  was 
aoont  to  depart,  the  many-tongued  Italian  composed  a  verse  in 
English  as  a  memento  of  the  interview. 

r  hope  the  Doctor,  who  has  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  sight 
of  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus,  without  ever  ascending  either,  has 
by  this  time  forgiven  me  for  ascending  both  of  them  without  guide 
or  guard,  a  somewhat  perilous  feat  in  the  then  unsettled  state  of 
the  country.  The  snow  was  a  foot  deep  on  the  summit  of  the  lat- 
ter mountain,  although  I  collected  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  plain 
of  Attica  at  its  base.  Lady  Franklin  had  made  the  ascent  of 
Hymettus  a  short  time  previous  entirely  alone ;  and  my  host  men- 
tioned a  Philadelphian  lady  who  had  ridden  from  Athens  to  Uie 
Cape  of  Sunium  and  back  again  the  same  day  in  time  for  tea  in 
the  evening. 

It  was  at  the  Cadi's  court  that  I  first  heard  of  Hafiz,  our  dra- 
goman. While  conversing  one  day  with  the  Coptic  interpreters 
of  the  court  upon  the  freauency  of  apostasy  from  their  sect  to 
Islamism,  the  popular  creed  of  the  country,  one  of  them  said  to 
me :  ^  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  desert  my  Lord  and  Mas- 
TSB ;  I  would  have  my  head  cut  off  first ;  but  there  is  Hafiz :  the 
accursed  rascal  has  left  us  and  become  a  Mussulman.  It  was  this 
convert  who  afterward  opened  and  shut  the  doors  of  knowledge 
for  me  in  Egypt,  his  only  fault  being  a  slight  tendency  to  Oriental 
exaggeration.  Hafiz  was,  moreover,  particularly  careful  that  I 
ehoutd  not  be  cheated  except  by  bis  personal  fnends.  But  why 
should  I  saddle  the  camels  of  eulogium  ?  Yet  I  would  almost 
give  the  pupils  of  my  two  eyes  to  look  upon  him  again,  and  ^  Moon 
of  Darkness '  (I  forget  his  Arabic  name)  who  served  us —  a  Nu- 
bian with  a  lip  nearly  half  as  lar^e  as  himself. 

*  Are  you  married,  Hafiz  ? '  I  inquired,  as  we  were  being  don- 
keyed  one  morning  to  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh. 

*  Married  ?  The  light  of  my  countenance  rests  upon  two  wives ; 
and  I  shall  have  two  more  as  soon  as  I  can  support  them.' 

*'  You  are  of  about  my  own  age,  O  incomparable  dragoman  \  I 
hardly  know  what  I  should  do  with  one  wife,  saying  nothing  of 
four.' 

*  MashaUa  t  When  I  was  a  Christian  I  had  but  one  wife.  Her 
little  finger  was  worth  more  than  all  the  other  women  of  Cairo  to- 
gether. She  died ;  Allah  kerim  !  (God  is  mercifiil.)^  I  became  a 
Mussulman,  knowing  that  it  would  give  me  a  higher  position,  and 
increase  my  income ;  and  now  I  am  equally  fond  of  my  two  wives.' 

'  What,  O  Hafiz  I  are  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Moslem  and 
Coptic  women  with  respect  to  beauty  ? ' 

^  The  Christian  women  of  Cairo  are  the  pearl  of  infidels,  but,  by 
the  head  of  the  Prophet !  one  Mussulman  maiden  is  worth  more 
than  seven  of  the  most  beautiful  daughters  of  the  unbelievers.' 

^  As  a  good  Mussulman,  do  you  believe  that  women  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  joys  of  heaven  ?  ' 

*  InahaUa !  (Jrlease  God.)  Our  prophet  hath  promised  them 
the  eternal  beatitude  of  Paradbe  on  condition  diat  they  marry.' 
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*  What,  then,  O  lover  of  women  I  becomes  of  widows  and  sodi 
as  remain  single  from  inclination  or  other  reasons  ? ' 

*  B  V  the  law  of  the  Koran  they  live  in  a  state  of  continual  trans- 
gression ;  but '  —  and  Hafiz  turned  toward  Mecca  to  repeat  an 
orison  for  those  erring  mortals  —  ^AUah  akbar  !  (God  is  goodj 
and  by  His  mercy  they  may  at  last  be  saved.' 

*  Granting  that  women  have  souls,  do  yoa  permit  them  to  vw- 
ship  in  your  mosques  ?  • 

*  They  assemble  with  us  only  on  certain  occasions.  Tlie  pro- 
phet commands  them  to  pray  diligently  at  home,  as  their  presence 
at  places  of  worship  would  disturb  the  pious  meditations  of  the 
faithful,  and  inspire  a  different  kind  of  devotion  from  that  te 
AUah.' 

*  But,  Hafiz,  are  there  not  many  among  you  who  have  hut  one 
wife?' 

*  People  of  the  middling  class  usually  take  but  a  single  wife. 
The  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  have  from  two  to  seven.' 

*  Then  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  poor  man's  poverty  and  the 
rich  man's  wealth,  from  the  number  of  his  wives ;  as,  in  Ame^ 
ica,  we  judge  of  a  family's  wealth  from  the  number  of  its  servants; 
of  its  poverty  from  the  number  of  children  and  dogs ! ' 

*  MashaUa  I  (God  preserve  us  I)  You  Americans  are  a  wonds^ 
ful  people.  With  the  children  of  the  Prophet  the  wealthy  have 
many  wives,  because  they  have  the  means  to  support  them ;  the 
indigent  ako  take  many,  for  the  reason  that  their  wives  can  sop 
port  themselves.' 

I  could  not  help  telling  him  of  a  ruse  that  had  been  practised 
upon  me  only  a  few  days  previous  while  visiting  the  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes.  A  group  of  rair-armed  girls  met  us,  and  as  frequently 
happens,  held  out  their  hands  for  a  present  from  the  howadjL  To 
the  one  who  promised  most  in  beauty,  judging  from  a  pair  of  soft 
and  liquid  eyes,  I  offered  liberal  backsheesh  if  she  would  show  me 
her  entire  face.  She  looked  at  the  shining  piastres,  and  turning 
from  me,  arranged  her  veil  so  as  to  show  me  one  side  of  her  fece, 
and  then  laugmngly  exhibited,  in  the    same  way,  the  other.  I 

fave  her  the  piastres  of  course.  How  could  I  refuse  ?  But  in 
Igypt  it  is  customary  to  scald  kids.  Ah !  said  Hafiz,  ^ou  are  not 
the  nrst  one  who  has  pursued  the  Hinds  of  Hijaz,  and  himself  beeo 
caught. 

Alas !  for  the  all-concealing  veil !  Were  not  the  sun  and  Ae 
stars,  O  reader  I  made  to  light  up  the  heavens,  and  the  feces  of 
beauty  to  illuminate  the  earth  ?  Among  the  women  of  the  East  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  sailing  upon  an  ocean  of  wealth,  yet  always  dying 
of  thirst ;  but  after  all,  the  ways  of  that  ocean  were  very  plea- 
sant. 

In  the  shady  gardens  of  TJzbeldeh  you  ramble  in  the  youth  oft 
night  so  beautiful  that  the  glories  of  seven  nights  seem  crowded 
into  one.  The  Milky  Way  appears  like  two  rivers  of  light  pouring 
down  the  amber  sky.  The  Heiads  look  as  dark-eyed  maidens 
dancing  in  the  green  woods,  and  the  polar  stars  are  borne  ronud 
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even  as  the  wine-cups  were  borne  at  the  purple  feasts  of  the  eods. 
As  the  evenmg  breeze  floats  along  with  the  last  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  Old  Nilus,  it  touches  the  whispering  leaves,  and 
touches  you  softly  as  with  the  hand  of  love,  and  writes  lines  of 
liquid  poetry  on  the  pool  of  Uzbekieh. 

But  what  are  all  these  when  you  have  met  that  pair  of  eyes 
flitting  past  under  the  acacia  tree,  which  are  as  certainly  the  most 
lovely  eyes  in  the  world,  as  that  El  Kair  is  the  glory  of  all  cities  ? 
Your  imagination  at  once  embarks  in  the  contemplation  of  unseen 
charms,  and  you  are  drowned  in  the  ocean  of  supposed  beauty. 
Night  dwells  in  the  ringlets  which  you  believe  the  breath  of  air 
sportively  throws  against  soft  cheeks,  only  to  be  repelled  by  the 
glances  of  her  eyes.  Surely  her  teeth  are  white  anthemis-flowers, 
and  her  lips,  which  you  suppose  to  be  avid  of  words  and  other 
things,  do  they  not  so  resemble  opening  rose-buds,  that  you  would 
kiss  them  to  dispel  all  doubts? 

My  friend,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dismount  the  horsemen  of  elo- 
quence, but  it  is  your  misfortune  that  it  does  not  rain  in  Egypt,  a 
wet  skm  and  youthful  enthusiasm  being  incompatibles.  That  roll- 
ing bundle  of  clothes  under  the  acacia-tree  contains  not  the  blush- 
ing Azza  of  sixteen,  but  the  wrinkles  and  frowns  of  seventy 
winters.  Hector  blowing  his  nose,  is  not  the  only  ridiculous  sight 
in  the  world. 

The  ascent  of  the  great  pyramid  repaid  months  of  weary  travel. 
On  the  summit  of  Cheops  1  first  realized  the  extent  of  those  stu- 
pendous masses  which  almost  defy  the  wasting  hand  of  time. 
Before  me  was  the  valley  of  the  '  sacred  river,'  winding,  like  an 
immense  green  serpent,  between  mountain  chains  at  the  south, 
and  at  the  north  expanding  into  the  Delta.  But  what  rendered 
the  scene  unique  ana  incomparably  grand,  was  the  desert,  stretch- 
ing away  on  either  hand  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  as  soli- 
tary, inmiite,  and  incomprehensible  as  the  ocean  itself —  the  desert, 
whose  storms  and  waves  of  moving  sand  have  destroyed  armies 
and  innumerable  caravans,  depopulated  immense  regions,  and 
turned  the  course  of  mighty  rivers,  for  those  billows  of  moving 
earth  respect  only  the  places  they  cannot  reach.  The  oases, 
scattered  here  and  there,  like  the  islands  of  an  ocean,  owe  their 
existence  either  to  an  elevated  position  or  to  a  girdle  of  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  north-east  horizon  dimly  rose  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis, 
rdsed  by  Sesortasan  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago,  while  to 
the  left  of  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor  and  Sakkara,  buUt  by  kings 
whose  uncertain  names  were  unknown  for  two  thousand  years, 
were  the  mounds  of  Memphis  and  forests  of  palm-trees  growing 
from  the  alluvial  deposit,  that  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  has 
been  annually  accumulating  over  her  temples  and  palaces  and 
halls  of  learning.  Now  the  eye  swept  over  the  mosques  and  gar- 
dens of  Cairo ;  now  drank  in  the  soft  charm  of  waving  palms  and 
of  gray  hamlets  half-buried  in  the  sea  of  verdure  along  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  the  Nile ;  and  then,  leaving  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
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rested,  at  my  feet,  upon  '  the  countless  sepulchres  of  above  a  hui- 
dred  generations  of  departed  life.' 

After  dispatching  an  excellent  meal,  provided  by  Hafiz,  part  of 
our  company  explored  the  interior  of  tne  great  pyramid.  More 
remarkable  than  the  chambers  and  passages  is  the  well,  whose 
construction  must  have  had  some  mysterious  connection  witb  tb« 
Nile,  as  being  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  deep,  its  bottom 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  river.  It  is  between 
two  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  explorer,  lowered  dowB 
by  means  of  a  long  rope,  passes  through  two  or  more  cbambers  m 
the  irregular  descent.  The  Arabs  are  afraid  to  go  down,  on  u- 
count  of  the  genii  supposed  to  inhabit  the  mystenous  cbambers. 

Massoudi,  an  Arabic  author,  relates  the  following  marvellom 
story  in  the  *  Akbar-Maeman '  .• 

*  Twenty  men  of  the  Fayoom  wished  to  examine  the  gre^ 
pyramid.  One  of  them  was  lowered  down  the  well  by  means  ofi 
rope,  which  broke  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  culMt& 
and  the  man  fell  to  the  bottom.  He  was  three  hours  in  &Ilii^ 
His  companions  heard  horrible  cries,  and  in  the  evening  they  went 
ovk  of  the  pyramid  and  sat  down  by  it  to  talk  over  the  maUer. 
The  man  who  was  lost  in  the  well  suddenly  appeared  before  them 
out  of  the  earth,  and  uttered  these  exclamations,  ^Sak!  Saka!* 
which  they  did  not  understand.  He  then  fell  down  dead,  and  wk 
carried  away  by  his  friends.  The  above  words  were  tnmslated  by 
a  man  of  S'aia,  as  follows :  '  He  who  meddles  with  and  oovetis 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  is  unjust,' ' 

Dr.  King,  of  Athens,  once  related  to  me  a  startling  adventure 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Fisk,  in  the  well  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Tha 
daring  traveller,  whose  ashes  rest  on  Mount  Sion,  was  lowered 
down  by  several  Arabs.  After  he  had  descended  a  great  distance 
his  taper  went  out,  leaving  him  in  Egyptian  darkness.  The  Arab 
also,  by  some  mistake,  suddenly  checked  his  descent,  and  held  bim 
suspended  —  he  knew  not  how  far  from  the  bottom.  They  could 
not  hear  his  shouts  to  lower  or  draw  in  the  rope.  Fortunately, 
the  walls  were  less  than  three  feet  apart,  and  by  firmly  bracix^ 
his  arms  and  shoulders  against  one  side  and  his  legs  against  Uie 
other,  he  managed  to  descend  slowly,  yet  fearful  every  moment 
of  plunging  into  the  dark  abyss  beneath.  In  this  manner  he  crefA 
down  carefrilly  between  six  and  seven  feet,  and  unexpectedly 
found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  indeed  his  fe^ 
had  almost  touched  while  he  was  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 
The  feelings  experienced  while  suspended  in  this  manner  Mr. 
Fisk  himseu*  declared  were  terrible  beyond  description. 

We  were  just  leaving  the  well,  when  I  heard  a  distant  voice 
shouting  at  the  opening  of  the  pyramid:  *He'8  dying!  he^ 
dying  I  Where  is  the  doctor  ? '  Being  the  only  physician  in  the 
company,  I  ordered  Hafiz  to  precede  me  with  the  taper,  and  we 
scrambled  hastily  up  the  narrow  passage  on  our  hands  and  knees. 
A  square  piece  of  the  blue  heavens  presently  became  visible.  I 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  reeking  with  dust  and  perspiration. 
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and  was  hastily  conducted  by  the  Arabs  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  pyramid.  There,  stretched  upon  the  sand,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  lay  a  naked  Arab 
boy,  with  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth,  nose,  and  seyeral  seyere 
ficsh- wounds.  Though  unable  to  speak,  he  was  not  entirely  insen- 
sible. The  flow  of  blood  was  (quickly  staunched.  Having  left  my 
pocket-case  of  instruments  behmd,  I  inquired  among  the  gentle- 
men for  a  needle  and  thread,  but  to  no  purpose. 

'  These  Bedouins  are  their  own  tailors,'  said  one,  and  searching 
among  thetn  he  soon  found  what  I  desired.  The  crowd  of  Arabs 
looked  on  in  mute  astonishment  while  I  set  the  broken  arm,  using 
for  splints  pieces  of  the  date-palm  baskets,  in  which  Hafiz  had 
brought  the  provisions  and  claret  for  our  dinner  from  Cairo. 

The  operation  finished,  I  first  learned  the  cause  of  the  terrible 
accident  to  the  boy.  While  part  of  the  company  were  exploring 
the  interior  chambers  with  myself,  those  remaining  outside  had 
amused  themselves  in  various  ways.  Yielding  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  Arab  boys,  they  offered  a  small  wager  to  the  one  who 
should  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid  and  descend 
again  to  the  earth  in  the  shortest  time.  Four  Arab  youths  strip- 
ped themselves  for  the  race^and  skipped  up  the  rocky  hiU  with 
the  agility  of  the  chamois.  They  all  reached  the  summit  at  the 
same  moment,  and  turned  to  descend.  At  such  an  immense 
height  they  looked  like  pigmies,  yet  leaped  down  from  strata  to 
strata  with  marvellous  celerity.  One  of  them  gained  a  few  feet 
upon  his  companions.  He  had  made  about  one-third  of  the  de- 
scent when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  came  bounding  down  the  dizzy 
height,  now  rolled  into  a  ball,  then  with  legs  and  aims  extended, 
and  striking  upon  the  sharp  angular  rocks  every  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  until  he  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  sand  where  I  found  him 
at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  He 
must  have  fallen  more  than  four  hundred  feet,  and  nothing  but 
Bedouin  toughness  could  have  prevented  his  being  dashed  into 
pieces. 

Captain  Adams,  of  the  Japan  expedition,  who  witnessed  the 
accident,  declared  to  me  that  his  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  spot, 
and  that  the  sight  was  the  most  dreadful  he  had  ever  beheld.  A 
friend  offered  to  have  the  boy  taken  to  the  Cairo  hospital  at  his 
own  expense,  but  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  detesting  nothing  so 
much  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  would  not  listen  to  the  numane  pro- 
posal, and  carried  him  to  a  neighboring  village. 

The  sufferer  began  to  recover  at  once,  and  even  on  the  follow- 
ing day  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  hurtful  food.  Before  we 
left  Cairo,  a  contribution  was  made  up  for  the  boy  and  his  almond- 
eyed  mother,  or,  as  Hafiz  piously  expressed  it,  *  for  the  pleasure 
of  Allah.' 
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THK       GIFT       OP       LOVE. 

*  GivB  me,*  I  said,  *  that  rini^ 
Which  on  thy  t^)er  finger  gleunn ; 

Sweet  thoughts -to  me  *twill  brinj;;, 
When  summer  sunsct^s  beams 
Have  faded  o'er  the  western  sea, 
And  left  me  dreaming,  love,  of  thee !  * 

* OhI  no ! *  the  maiden  cried ; 

*  This  shining  ring  is  bright,  but  cold : 

That  bond  is  loosely  tied 
Which  must  be  clapped  with  gold  I 
The  ring  would  soon  forgotten  be : 
Some  better  gift  I  'U  give  to  thee !  * 

*  Then  give  me  that  r»i  rose,' 

Said  I,  '  which  on  thy  bosom  heaves. 
In  ecstasied  repose, 

And  droops  its  blushing  leaves : 
If  thou  wouldst  have  me  think  of  thee, 
Fair  maiden,  give  the  rose  to  me !  * 

'  Oh  I  no,*  she  softly  said, 

*  I  will  not  give  thee  any  flower : 

This  rose  will  surely  fade ; 
It  passes  with  the  hour : 
A  faded  rose  can  never  be 
An  emblem  of  my  love  for  thee !  * 

*  Then  give  me  but  thy  word  — 

A  vow  of  love  —  *t  were  better  yet,' 
I  cried :  ^  who  once  has  hesra 

Such  vows,  can  ne'er  forget ! 

If  thou  wilt  give  Uus  pledge  to  me, 
Nor  ring  nor  rose  I  'U  ask  of  thee ! ' 

*  Oh  I  no,'  ^he  said  again ; 

*  For  spoken  vows  are  empty  breath. 

Whose  memory  Ls  vain 
When  passion  perisheth : 

If  e'er  I  lose  my  love  for  thee. 
My  vows  must  all  forgotten  be ! ' 

' Then  what,'  I  asked,  'wilt  thou, 
0  dearest  I  to  thy  lover  give  ? 

Nor  ring  nor  rose  nor  vow 
May  I  from  thee  receive ; 

And  yet,  some  symbol  should  there  l>e 

To  typify  thy  love  for  me ! ' 

Then  dropped  her  silvery  voice , 
Unto  a  whisper  soft  and  low : 

*  H»«,  take  this  gift  —  my  choice  — 
The  sweetest  love  can  know ! ' 

She  raised  her  head  all  lovingly, 
And  smUing,  gave — a  kiss  to  me ! 
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TIME. KEEPING: 

WATCH-MAKINa     AND      AMEBICAK      WATCHES. 

Time,  the  subtlest  marvel  of  the  universe !  — "nme,  the  builder, 
the  destroyer,  the  consoler,  an  illimitable  ocean  of  eternities! 
Who  can  fix  its  beginning  or  mark  its  periods  ?  The  measureless 
harmonies  of  the  material  universe ;  the  rapid  wheeling  of  count- 
less orbs  in  the  broad  fields  of  space ;  the  erratic  flight  of  comets ; 
the  unspent  operation  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  exhibited  at  all 
points  in  the  created  universe,  fall  within  Time's  inflexible  periods 
and  cycles. 

What  inconceivable  disasters  would  result,  even  from  a  moment- 
ary delay  on  the  part  of  the  earth  to  move  within  its  allotted 
periods !  All  motion  arrested  for  a  single  moment  of  time,  ancb 
the  organic  universe  would  return  to  chaos. 

Yet  man  has  no  natural  sense  of  time,  which  has  developed  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  whole  history  of  human  action.  He 
commences  his  being  unconscious  of  the  hurrying  moments. 
Watchless  as  well  as  garmentless  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  the 
hours  and  minutes  are  not  marked  on  the  great  dial  of  the  sky. 
He  has  had  to  invent  the  very  necessity  of  having  them  marked 
at  all* 

Not  till  after  thousands  of  years  of  timing  by  guess,  and  other 
thousands  of  rude  measurements  by  the  flow  of  sand  or  water,  or 
the  movement  of  a  shadow,  did  the  race  at  last  provide  itself  with 
miniature  stationary  or  portable  solar  systems  —  machines  sub- 
stantially isochronous  with  the  sun  —  which  show  to  a  minute,  or 
the  sixtieth  part  of  it,  in  the  cloudiest  day,  the  darkest  night,  or 
deepest  cave,  how  long  it  is  since  the  sun  passed  a  given  meridian. 

TTie  utility  of  this  achievement  is  incalculable ;  is  far  more  valu- 
able for  humanity  than  if  the  seconds,  minutes,  and  hours  had 
been  visibly  marked  on  the  zodiac  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
It  is  this  ubiquitous  legibility  of  time  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  human  race  to  keep  step  and  act  in  concert  individually  or  in 
masses,  giving  a  power  to  the  whole  greater  than  the  power  •f  one 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  whole.  If,  for  instance,  man  had 
not  provided  himself  with  an  accurate  and  reliable  time-keeper, 
before  attempting  to  arrest  the  forces  of  steam  and  electricity,  he 

*  The  rerolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  is  the  only  natural  measure  or  standard 
of  our  time,  that  is,  a  day  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive noons  or  mid-nights.  Yet  this  is  not  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
clock.  The  exact  period  of  the  earth's  revolution,  as  measured  by  the  fixed  stars,  is 
what  we  call  a  sidereal  day ;  and  is  always  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  an  annual 
variation  of  three  and  one-third  seconds  of  time.  Since  the  sidereal  day  does  not 
suit  our  ideas  of  day  and  nieht,  and  a  solar  day  is  of  variable  length,  a  third  kind  of 
artificial  and  uniform  period  has  become  necessary,  now  that  all  the  time  of  the  world 
is  measured  by  clocks  and  watches.  The  day  so  used  is  always  3m.  56.65Ms.  of 
sidereal  time  longer  than  a  sidereal  day ;  and  tnis  artificial  day  is  called  a  mean  solar 
day ;  hence  time  shown  by  clocks  and  watches  is  called  mean  time. 
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would  have  found  it  impossible  to  establish  the  net-work  of  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  lines  of  ocean-steamers,  which  are  now  coo- 
stantly  bearing  in  rapid  flight  precious  freights  in  every  directoon, 
with  a  certainty  and  celerity  second  only  to  the  operations  of 
Nature. 

The  progress  of  thb  great  invention,  too  ^reat  to  be  attributed 
to  any  single  individual,  was  for  ages  almost  imperceptible.  First, 
there  was  the  herdsman,  watching  the  sun  b^  day  and  the  mooo 
and  stars  by  night,  dividing  the  blue  space  mto  hand  and  finge^ 
breadths,  and  making  use  of  his  eye  as  a  quadrant  to  determine 
altitudes.  Then  the  march  of  the  shadow  was  graduated,  and  the 
dial  took  its  place  in  garden  and  in  court-yard,  and  the  noon-msrk 
by  the  sill  of  the  window  and  the  threshold  of  the  door-way.  Tbe 
hour-glass  of  sand  or  of  water,  made  to  correspond  to  the  diviflom 
on  the  dial-plate,  came  into  use  for  nights  and  cloudy  days.  The 
•clepsydra^  a  kind  of  portable  tide,  was  employed  long  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  even  two  thousand  years  ago,  Ctesibios  of 
Alexandria  had  added  wheels,  making  it  in  ^t  a  water-clock. 

Clepsydrae  appear  to  have  been  used  in  China,  India,  Cbaldo, 
and  I^ypt  in  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Plato  introduced 
them  from  the  latter  country  into  Greece.  Julius  Caesar  found 
them  even  in  Britain,  where  they  were  probably  carried  by  the 
Phoenicians.  Clepsydrae  with  tooth-wheels  are  to  be  seen  sculptured 
on  Tr^an's  Column  at  Rome,  where  the  first  sun-dial  was  set  up 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  301  6.c.  The  Romish  clergy  were  maiDlj 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  art  of  clock-making  into  Europe. 
The  measurement  of  time  for  the  regulation  of  the  stated  services 
of  the  church  was  so  desirable,  that  their  attention  was  necessarily 
called  to  a  subject  in  which  they  were  much  interested. 

It  was  not  until  the  tenth  century  that  a  clock  going  by 
weight  was  invented,  which  however  had  neither  minute-hand  to 
indicate  the  exact  time,  nor  pendulum  to  regulate  its  motion,  boi 
was  provided  with  a  balance-wheel  of  two  weights,  oscillating  oa 
a  line  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

In  this  rude  clock  the  weights  were  movable  on  the  lever;  and 
by  changing  their  relation  to  the  centre  of  motion,  their  vibr* 
lions^through  the  arc  of  a  circle,  determined  by  pallets  playing 
into  the  teeth  of  a  crown-wheel,  were  of  such  length  as  to  girc 
the  hour-hand  two  revolutions  in  twenty-four  hours.  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  clock  of  this  kind  in  Europe, 
for  which  he  was  accused  by  the  ignorant  of  intimate  relations 
with  the  devil.  The  balance  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
our  present  watches,  and  the  crown-wheel  escapement  is  yet 
hardly  out  of  use.  But  though  the  great  mechanical  principle  oi 
the  time-keeper  —  the  division  of  a  constant  force  into  equal  por- 
tions —  was  thus  early  developed,  it  required  some  eight  nupdreJ 
years  more  to  perfect  the  mechanism  and  bring  it  into  use  in  the 
household  and  the  pocket. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  church  tower  clock  had  been  reduced 
to  pocket  size  with  a  coil  spring  instead  of  a  weight  as  a  moving 
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power,  and  was  actually  worn,  before  the  application  of  the  pendu- 
lum to  the  clock,  or.  of  the  balance-spring  to  the  balance  of  a 
watch.*  These  two  great  improvements  in  horology  were  made 
almost  simultaneously  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  m  both  cases 
history  divides  the  credit.  It  is  usually  stated  that  Galileo,  from 
observing  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  hung  from  the  top  of  a  church, 
discovered  that  pendulums  oscillate  through  different  arcs  in  the 
same  time  —  a  nroperty  denominated  the  bochronism  of  the  pen- 
dulum. It  is  also  said  that  '  the  ancient  astronomers  of  the  East 
employed  pendulums  in  measuring  the  tii^^es  of  their  observations, 
patiently  counting  their  vibrations  during  the  phases  of  an  eclipse 
or  a  transit  of  the  stara,  and  renewing  them  with  a  little  push  with 
the  finger  when  they  languished ;  and  Gassendi,  Ricioli,  and 
others  in  more  recent  times  followed  their  example.' 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  discovery  of  toe  isochronism  of 
the  pendulum  was  probably  made  independently  by  several  per- 
sons about  the  same  time ;  and  the  invention  naturally  led  to  its 
application  to  clocks.  A  clock-maker  by  the  name  of  Harris  is 
said  to  have  made  a  pendulum  clock  for  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
in  1621,  several  jears  before  Dr.  Hooke,  Huygens,  or  Galileo's  son, 
all  of  whom  clamied  priority. 

But  whoever  was  tne  inventor  of  pendulum  clocks,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Huygens  was  the  discoverer  of  the  true  theory  of  the 
pendulum ;  and  although  his  application  of  the  theorv  is  now  aban- 
doned, all  pendulum  calculations  depend  upon  it.  He  discovered 
that  the  curve  in  which  a  body  must  move  so  as  to  oscillate 
through  large  and  small  arcs  in  the  same  time,  is  not  a  circle,  but 
a  cycloid. 

The  spiral  hair-spring  does  the  same  for  a  watch  that  the  pen- 
dfdum  does  for  a  clock,  that  is,  with  a  proper  escapement  makes 
the  vibrations  the  same  in  time  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  force 
exerted  by  the  main-spring.  Before  the  hair-spring  and  improved 
escapement  were  introduced,  it  was  necessary  that  the  moving 

*  Ths  only  mechanical  difference  between  a  watch  and  a  clock  is,  that  a  watch  wiU 

Kin  an^  position^  but  a  clock  onlj  in  one.  Although  time-pieces  in  cases,  with  a 
lance  instead  of  a  pendulum^  are  called  clocks,  they  are  really  watches,  differing 
from  the  common  watch  in  their  size,  and  the  balance  being  set  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  planes  of  the  rest  of  the  wheels. 

Watches  have  been  made  that  would  wind  themselves  up,  or  be  wound  without  a 
key ;  others  have  been  set  in  bracelets  and  ring:s ;  and  a  complete  fall-case  watch  was 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  New- York  in  1858,  no  larger  than  a  gold  dollar. 
The  celebrated  Bbaumarchais  states  in  one  of  his  letters :  '  I  had  the  honor  to  present 
Madame  Da  Pompadocr  with  a  watch  in  a  ring — the  smallest  which  has  ever  been 
constructed ;  it  is  only  four  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two-thirds  of  a  line  in 
height  between  the  plates.  To  render  the  thins  more  convenient,  I  have  substituted 
for  the  usual  key  a  hoop  all  around  the  dial  plate,  fh>m  which  a  little  hook  stands 
out ;  by  pulling  this  hook  with  the  nail  about  two-thirds  around  the  dial-plate,  you 
wind  up  the  watch,  and  it  goes  thirty  hours/ 

Among  the  marvels  of  watch-making,  we  should  mention  that  a  single  pound  of 
steel,  costing  fifty  cents,  when  manufactured  into  one  hundred  thousand  screws  is 
worth  eleven  hundred  dollars;  and  when  sold,  ultimately  brings  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  dollars ;  when  manufactured  into  watch-springs,  it  is  worth  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  these  in  turn  bring  eight  thousand  dollars.       ,  ' 
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force  should  be  constant,  and,  as  the  main-spring  palled  harder 
when  fully  wound  up  than  when  partly  so;  it  was  made  to  act 
u|>on  themiun  driving-wheel  by  meansof  a  chain  coiled  on  a  fiisee, 
so  that  the  loss  of  force  by  the  uncoiling  of  a  spring  waa  compen- 
sated by  the  chain  acting  further  from  the  centre.  The  adoption 
of  the  hair-spring  and  improved  escaj^ements  rendered  this  clumsy 
arrangement  useless;  yet  the  English  watch-makers,  who  claim 
for  their  countryman,  Dr.  Hooke,  the  credit  of  inventing  the 
hair-spring,  and  who  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  detached 
or  lever-escapement,  stiM  continue  to  make  watches  with  fusees. 
During  two  hundred  years,  in  the  fiice  of  an  active  continental 
competition,  they  have  manufactured  very  few  watches  without 
them.* 

The  extent  of  the  simnlification  will  be  understood  when  we 
consider  that  a  watch  witnout  a  fusee  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  parts,  while  one  with  fusee  and  chain  consists  of  more 
than  eight  hundred,  the  chain  alone  being  formed  of  seven  hun- 
dred pieces,  thus  affording  nearly  seven  hundred  additional 
chances  of  disarrangement  by  flaws  in  the  material  or  imperfect 
workmanship. 

With  the  pendulum,  the  balance-spring,  and  proper  escape- 
ments, clocks  and  watches  would  be  ncarlv  perfect,  were  it  not 
for  the  disturbing  effect  of  temperature,  which  makes  them  ther- 
mometers as  well  as  chronometers ;  and  just  so  far  as  they  indi- 
cate changes  in  the  atmosphere,  they  lose  their  efficiency  in  the 
latter  capacity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  correcting  this  disturbance :  one  is  in 
having  a  bit  of  metal  so  placed  that  its  expansion  will  strengthen 
the  hairspring  by  shortening  it ;  another  method  is  to  make  the 
balance  oi  two  metals  of  different  degrees  of  expansibility  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  average  mass  of  the  balance  is  brought  nearer  the 
centre  of  motion  by  expansion. 

It  was  this  compensation,  first  effectually  applied  by  Harrison, 
if  not  invented  by  him,  which  won  for  the  London  watch-maker 
the  reward  of  £20,000,  offered  by  the  British  Board  of  Longitude, 
for  an  instrument  with  which  the  longitude  at  sea,  within  a  given 
limit,  could  be  unerringly  ascertained.  By  means  of  this  discovery, 
the  culminating  triumph  of  watch-making,  we  are  enabled  to 
manufacture  a  mechanism  which,  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  matter, 
will  guide  us  over  a  trackless  ocean  by  the  accuracy  of  its  record 
of  time. 

The  compensation  of  the  balance  is  ordinarily  of  much  less  im- 


*  Tbb  escapement  is  that  part  of  the  watch  or  clock  in  which  the  rotarr  motion  of 
the  wheels  is  converted  into  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  balance  or  pendolum,  and  is 
made  by  one  tooth  of  the*  quickest  wheel  in  the  train  escaping  at  each  vibration, 
which  wheel  is  called  the  '  scape-wheel.'  The  detached  lever-esci^ment  is  the  one 
nsed  in  all  the  best  English  watches,  and  with  some  valuable  modifications  in  the 
general  construction  of  the  movements,  it  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  Waltham 
watches. 
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portance  than  its  correct  poising,  which  makes  the  time  the  same 
m  all  positions,  the  jeweling  of  the  holes,  and  the  accurate  fitting 
of  the  pivots  in  them.  In  jeweling,  the  highest  accuracy  of  human 
workmanship  is  required.  There  must  be  microscopic  exactness 
in  planing,  turning,  and  drilling  the  most  impenetrable  materials. 
The  pivots  must  move  in  their  holes  with  perfect  ease,  and  yet 
without  spare  room  to  accommodate  the  tnousandth  part  of  a 
hair.  These  jewels  are  precious  stones,  usually  rubies,  sapphires, . 
or  chrysolites,  and  inferior  only  to  the  diamond*  in  hardness.  The 
drilling  of  them  was  for  a  long  time  an  art  of  itself.  When  all 
these  requirements  are  supplied  in  the  best  manner,  time  is  con- 
(|uered,  and  the  mechanism  becomes  enduring  as  well  as  almost 
infallible. 

Naturally  an  article  of  such  beauty  and  utility  as  the  watch —  a 
thing  so  personal,  so  closely  related  to  one's  life,  so  social,  so 
indispensable  to  progress  and  power  —  should  be  desired  by  every 
body  capable  of  using  and  preserving  it.  Hence  every  civilized 
country  has  had  its  manufacturers,  and  millions  of  watches  have 
been  made,  varying  indefinitely  as  to  quality,  fi-om  Napoleon's, 
which  wound  itself  up  constantly  by  the  motion  of  its  wearer,  to 
the  big  brass  bull's-eye  of  the  Cornish  miner,  and  the  thin  French 
cousin  of  our  Yankee  wooden  clock  to  be  found  in  the  fob  of  the 
cheapest  ready-made  outfit.  Yet  in  all  this  wide  manufacture 
there  has  been  no  connected  and  comprehensive  system,  but 
every  watch  was  made  by  hand  and  had  a  strong  individuality  of  its 
own,  so  that  the  works  of  the  same  maker  have  had  a  great  variety, 
no  two  of  them  being  alike. 

In  Europe  the  rough  parts  of  the  watch  usually  come  from  seve- 
ral distinct  workshops,  all  meeting  at  last  in  the  atelier  of  the 
finisher,  often  residing  in  a  distant  city  or  even  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, who  puts  the  mechanism  together  and  sets  it  in  motion. 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  owing  to  this  want  of  systepi  there  can 
be  but  very  few  perfect  watches.  Only  the  very  best  works  of 
the  very  best  finishers  approach  perfection.  The  mass  of  hand- 
made watches  are  never  good  except  in  appearance.  A  large 
class  of  mechanics  are  employed  in  all  civilized  countries  in  vainly 
attempting  to  make  them  go  in  correspondence  with  the  solar 
system.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $5,000,000  are  annually 
spent  in  the  United  States  alone  in  repairing  almost  worthless 
watches,  and  at  least  an  equal  amount  in  the  old  world.  The 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  profession  of  watch-making  in  the 
community  almost  equals  that  of  the  healing  art,  and  this  ignor- 
ance is  by  no  means  detrimental  to  manufacturers  and  importers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  United 
States  there  should  have  been  until  lately  but  a  few  sporadic 
attempts  at  watch-making.  Our  systematic  labor-saving  industry 
was  first  applied  to  supjnying  the  world  with  clocks.  The  filling 
of  the  worla  with  reliable  watches  should  naturally  follow. 

The  advantageous  opening  for  this  branch  of  industry  will  be 
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best  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  amouut  expended  io  the  im- 
portation of  watclics,  chiefly  from  England,  and  from  Switzerland 
through  France.  Tlie  number  of  watches  imported  is  not  given 
in  the  published  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  their 
total  value,  from  1825  to  1868  inclusive,  is  $45,820,000,  about 
equally  divided  between  England  and  Switxerland,  wUle  the  nam- 
ber  of  watches  supplied  by  the  latter  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  number  furnished  by  the  former,  owing  to  the  lower 
price  and  the  less  substantial  (quality  of  the  workmanship* 

Our  present  demand  of  foreign  watches  is  about  (5,000,000  per 
annum.  What  a  temptation  to  apply  the  vaunted  superiority  of 
Americans  in  mechamcal  ingenuity  to  their  production  by  ma- 
ciuner|r  I 

During  the  war  of  1812  a  large  number  of  very  excellent 
watches  were  manufactured  in  Worcester  county,  Maasachnsetts, 
by  Goddard  and  others,  some  of  which  are  stiU  in  use.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  mano&cture  languished,  and  foreign  com- 
petition brought  it  to  an  aid. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  in  1839,  at  East-Hartford,  by 
Henry  Pitkin,  who  commenced  making  watches  with  tools  of  his 
own  manu&cture,  and  continued  the  business  there  and  in  Boston 
until  he  had  made  about  one  thousand  watches,  when  the  business 
fiiiled  from  want  of  capital  and  encouragement. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
having  been  unsuccessfully  made  by  Eli  Whitnev,  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending it  to  the  manufacture  of  watches  naturally  occurred.  An 
enterprise  with  this  object  in  view  was  first  started  at  Koxbury, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1850,  in  connection  with  a  large  olock-maJdng 
establishment ;  but  the  location  was  soon  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  prosecution  of  such  delicate  work,  on  account  of  the 
light  and  dusty  character  of  the  soil,  which  in  dry  weather 
charged  thp  rooms  with  dust,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  work. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  more  fully  carry  out  the  project 
of  training  a  special  class  of  workmen  ai^d  women,,  a  site  was  pro- 
cured in  the  town  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  the  banks  of  Charles 
River,  and  a  manufactory  erected,  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
half  an  acre  of  ^ound. 

The  building  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  surrounds  a  quadran- 
gular court,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  sys- 
tematically  organised  establishments  in  the  country.  After  vari- 
ous fortunes,  the  original  company  fiuled,  and  in  1857  the  estab- 
lishment passed  into  tne  hands  of  Messrs.  Appleton,  Tracy  and  Co., 
who  have  placed  it  upon  a  pjermanent  basis,  and  made  watch-mak- 
ing by  machinery  an  American  institution :  thus  setting  another 
example  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  to  the  artisans  of  Europe, 
which  promises  to  revolutiomze  in  a  very  few  years  the  watch 
trade  of  the  world.  The  plan  of  manu&oture  is  highly  philoso- 
phical and  compreh^isive,  embracing  every  part  of  the  watch; 
oonmienoing  witn  the  rolled  plates  of  brass,  steel,  and  silver,  the 
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wires  used  for  pinions,  pins  and  screws,  and  the  gems  for  lewels ; 
and  by  means  of  pmiohmg,  swaging,  cutting,  turning,  polishing, 
burnishing,  drilling,  enameling,  and  gilding,  brings  out  the  perfect 
mechanism  of  an  unrivalled  time-keeper. 

Every  part  of  the  watch  is  made  by  machinery,  each  machine 
doing  its  peculiar  work  to  a  gauge  or  pattern,  with  an  exactness 
no  s£ll  of  handicraft  can  equal.  With  the  exception  of  the  jew* 
els  and  the  pivots  that  run  in  them,  every  watch  is  in  every  part 
exactly  like  every  other  watch  of  the  same  style.  The  jewels  are 
first  drilled  with  a  diamond,  and  then  opened  out  with  diamond-dust 
on  a  soft  hair-like  iron  wire,  their  perforations  having  certain-micro- 
scopic differences.  In  like  manner  the  pivots  of  steel  that  are  to  run 
in  these  jewels,  without  wearing  out  in  the  least,  must  be  exquisitely 
polished.  By  this  operation  their  size  is  slightly  reduced.  The  jew- 
els and  pivots,  after  being  thus  finished,  ai*e  classified  by  means  of  a 
gauge,  so  delicately  graduated  as  to  detect  a  difference  of  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  jewels  are  classified  by  means  of  the 
pivots,  theiewels  and  pivots  of  the  same  number  fitting  each  other 
exactly.  The  sizes  of  the  several  pivots  and  jewels  in  each  watch 
arei  carefiiUy  recorded  under  its  number,  so  that  if  any  one  of 
either  should  &il  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  sending  the  number 
of  the  watch  to  Waltham,  the  part  desired  may  be  readily  and 
cheaply  replaced  with  unerring  certainty.  All  the  other  parts  are 
made  precisely  the  same  size,  every  d^-plate  and  case  fitting  one 
watch  as  well  as  another.  The  escapements,  which  in  foreign 
watches  have  each  its  own  individuality,  are  uniform  in  the  Ame- 
rican watch.  No  one  who  examines  the  machines  employed  in 
this  establishment,  and  attends  to  the  minute  details  of  the  system, 
will  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  very  best  European  watch-makers 
must  be  equalled,  and  in  some  respects  greatly  excelled.  In  the 
Waltham  watches  nothing  is  left  to  the  eye  or  touch  of  the  work- 
men.   On  every  part  the  machine  impresses  its  own  precision.* 

With  excellent  judmient,  the  founders  of  this  establishment 
have  adopted  ^e  simj?est  form  of  the  lever  watch  as  their  staple, 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  millions  of  low-priced  and  un- 
reliable foreign  watches  with  which  our  country  is  flooded.  Ad- 
justed chronometer  balances  and  a  most  elaborate  finish  in  all  re- 
spects have  been  achieved ;  but  it  is  not  the  desi^  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  enter  into  a  useless  competition  with  tne  highest  priced 
watches  on  the  score  of  external  finish,  believing  that  the  more 

*  All  imported  watches  are  made  by  hand,  the  American  patches  bein^  the  only 
onee  made  bymachinery  in  a  single  establishment,  by  connected  and  uniform  pro- 
cesses. The  Waltham  watches  have  fewer  parts,  and  are  more  easily  kept  in  order 
than  any  others ;  and  are  warranted  for  ten  years  by  the  manufacturers.  Messrs. 
Applktok,  Tract  axd  Compakt,  of  whom  Bobbins  and  Applbton,  Number  15  Maiden 
Lane,  New- York,  are  the  general  agents,  have  over  one  hundred  artisans  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  Waltham  watches,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  women. 
Their  latest  invention  is  a  sporting-watch,  which,  by  simply  touching  a  spring,  can 
be  stopped  and  set  running  again,  with  such  derity  as  to  measure  the  fourth  part  of 
a  second  of  time. 
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valuable  qualities  of  durability,  reliability,  cheapness,  and  ample 
elegance,  will  be  best  appreciated,  and  more  useful  to  the  commft- 
nity  than  the  pretentious  glitter  of  finish  which  too  often  oonceab 
fatal  internal  defects  in  the  watch  as  a  time-keeper.  By  machinerr 
American  movements  without  cases  are  made  at  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  imported  movements  of  a  similar  grade,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  uniformly  reliable.  We  hail  the  introduction  of 
watch-making  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  it  promises  to  remedj 
a  serious  evil  which  has  grown  out  of  the  unreliabOity  of  the  great 
majority  of  foreign  watches.  We  allude  to  the  vast  amount  of 
petty  fraud  and  ^avery  that  are  practised  and  tolerated  in  cod- 
iiection  with  these  worse  than  useless  fiibrics;  cheating  in  the  sak 
of  a  watch  having  been  considered  as  almost  justifiable.  Tlie  io- 
troduction  of  the  Waltham  watches  will  necessarily  put  an  end  to 
this  wide-spread  evil.  The  manu&cture  of  American  watches  abo 
promises  to  open  a  new  and  appropriate  field  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  the  skill  of  woman,  where  she  can  demonstrate  her 
capacity  for  the  most  delicate  and  exacting  mechanical  occupa- 
tions. It  marks,  moreover,  an  era  in  the  history  of  time  and  time- 
keepers, and  may  appropriately  be  associated  with  the  magnetic 
telegraph,  the  sewmg-machine,  and  other  kindred  successes  of 
mind  over  matter,  which  so  wonderfully  distinguish  the  present 
period. 
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I. 

Aslant  the  amber-tinted  an* 
Fall  golden  rays  of  morning  light, 

That  reach  from  darkest  depth  of  earth 
To  heaven's  serenest  £d^-height 


More  real  than  the  ladder  seen 
By  Jacob  in  his  mystic  dreams 

Are  those  which  scale  the  sap^ire  sky, 
Framed  by  these  radiant  summer  beams. 


Upon  their  wry,  golden  rounds, 

Our  yearning  thoughts  may  upward  rise, 
As  rose  the  angels  Jacob  saw, 

Unto  the  fields  of  Paradise : 


And  bringing  back  from  those  high  realms 
Some  flowret  of  immortal  bloom, 

Our  souls  may  ever  after  walk, 
Cheered  by  its  heavcoily  perfuma 
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Tei  Housbhold  Book  op  Poktrt.    Collected  and  edited  by  Cbablu  A.  Dana  : 
pp.  798.    New- York :  D.  Applbton  and  Compant,  848  Broadway. 

We  have  in  this  elegant  Yolumo  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  poetry  e?er 
made  in  the  English  languaga  The  work  is  provided  with  an  excellent  index, 
and  for  the  oonvenience  of  readers,  divided  into  poems  of  Nature,  Childhood, 
Friendship,  Love,  Ambition,  Comedy,  Sentiment,  Religion,  eta  There  are 
many  fiunous  names,  and  poems  still  more  famous,  that  we  would  gladly  see 
in  this  collection.  Few  readers,  we  iipag^e,  will  be  entirely  satisfied,  yet 
none  perhaps  have  reason  to  complain.  Mr.  Dana  appears  to  have  set  about 
his  tai^  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  i^predatmg  the  value  of  poetry,  for  the  real 
student  may  not  despise  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  legend,  embalming,  as  they 
frequently  do,  the  usages  and  sentiments  of  other  times.  In  them  we  usually 
catch  the  truest  reflection  of  the  histoxy  and  social  condition  of  a  people.  The 
literature^  of  ballads  and  legends,  neither  taught  in  schools  nor  crowned  by 
academies,  how  modestly  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  fiur-offagos,  delight- 
ing with  its  music,  like  a  fiimiliar  bird,  the  household  where  it  takes  its  rest  1 
Its  materials,  as  rich  and  varied  as  those  of  the  tissues  displayed  in  the  bazaars 
of  the  Orient,  have  been  collected  and  woven  by  unknown  hands,  it  may  have 
been  under  a  Bedouin  tent  —  it  may  have  been  in  the  smoky  cabin  of  the 
Northman. 

•No  envious  poet  claims  as  his  own  the  oldest  and  best  of- these  sweet  Inspi- 
rations that  have  leaped  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  as  the  water  leaped 
from  the  rock  under  the  rod  of  Moses.  Belonging  to  all  who  will  listen  to 
them,  to  all  who  love  the  tender  and  the  beautiful,  they  vibrate  in  the  air  like 
the  songs  of  birds.  Full  of  naif  conceptions  and  marvellous  inventions,  they 
delight  the  poor  man  at  his  humble  hearth,  make  the  aged  smile,  awaken  senti- 
ments of  love  and  virtue,  and  strengthen  patriotism  by  the  souvenirs  of  glori- 
ous deeds. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  dmplo  customs  of  a  people  should  in  this  manner 
be  made  to  endure  for  ages  ?  That  which  is  most  labored  and  heralded  forth 
with  most  pomp,  is  not  always  remembered  longest  In  the  quarries  of  Pente- 
licus  we  deciphered  names  carelessly  scratched  upon  the  marble  walls  by  work- 
men more  than  two  thousand  yean  aga  The  slave  who  hewed  fix>m  the 
quarry  the  rough  block,  baa  left  us  at  least  the  legacy  of  his  name — fiur  more, 
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in  many  instances,  than  he  who  diiselled  it  to  a  form  of  beauty,  and  ahno^ 
imparted  life  to  the  pulseless  ston^. 

Evening  overtakes  the  traveller  at  a  eelo — a  Servian  village  hid  awaj  amoDg 
the  recesses  of  the  Balkans.  The  peasants  are  singing  merrily  while  they  kad 
their  flocks  down  the  mountains.  As  the  sun  goes  down,  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  the  village  meet  under  the  great  forest  trees  to  celebrate  the  dances 
of  their  people,  each  one  of  which  is  a  history,  wherein  pantomime  takes  tbe 
place  of  words,  and  action  and  sentiment  beautifully  blend  the  poetical  present 
with  the  legendary  past  Near  by,  the  elders  of  the  celo,  seated  on  tbe  grass 
around  the  village  biurd,  like  a  group  in  the  pastoral  age  of  Agamevnon,  listen 
while  he  recites  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  or,  as  if  to  call  bat^  their 
spring-time  of  life,  improvises  the  tender  agitations  of  youthful  hearts.  Ik 
young  men  select  partners,  and  a  ring  is  formed  alternately  of  males  and 
females.  ^  Then  the  song,  accompanied  by  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  gfok 
Now  the  dancers  move  slowly  in  the  mazy  evolutions,  separating  and  unitiDg 
in  the  graceful  figures,  and  winding  in  labyrinthine  folds  so  quiddy  as  afaaost 
to  elude  si^tt 

In  the  groups  before  us  are  only  unlettered  peasants,  ignorant  of  aU  tiie 
world  beyond  their  native  forests,  the  names  of  whose  ancient  kings  are 
scarcely  preserved  in  the  national  ballads,  and  whose  only  ardiives  are  ^ 
traditions  and  songs  that  resound  among  their  mountains.  But  the  Eolo, 
which  they  celebrate,  is  the  Romaiha  of  Greece,  the  Dsedalian  dance  of  tic 
early  Greeks — so  ancient,  indeed,  as  to  have  been  traced  upon  Adiilks' 
shidd,  and  described  by  Homer  ptredsely  as  it  is  now  p^cmned. 

Pass  out  firom  Athens  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April,  along  the  Pirsus 
road,  until  you  reach  the  temple  of  Thbseits.  The  open  space  between  the 
Hill  of  Mars  and  the  Pnyic,  the  agora  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  is  now  di- 
verted into  a  field  of  wheat  We  have  often  visited  the  spot  when  tfie  aJeoee 
was  unbroken  and  no  human  being  was  near,  save  the  guardian  of  the  tonpie 
and  an  Albanian  shepherd,  watching  his  flock  on  the  Hill  of  Mars. 

But  on  this  occasion  crowds  of  Athenians  assemble  there  long  before  the  sod 
gilds  with  his  departing  rays  the  Parthenon  ibd  Erectheum,  perched  proud^ 
on  that  magnificent  pedestal,  the  AcropoUs.  ¥ou  see  before  you  a  curioiK 
mosaic  of  all  the  tribes  and  nationalities  of  Greece,  but  none  of  the  garland; 
and  processions  of  ancient  times.  There  are  the  fine  forms,  the  classic  features 
of  Greek  women,  beautiful  enough  to  have  served  as  models  for  the  Caryatides 
and  the  splendid  outlines  of  thf  Hellenic  face,  united  with  a  bearing  which  no 
one  but  a  Greek  can  assume.  The  aged  Athenians  r^ose  on  the  marble  seats 
ranged  on  the  southern  side  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  —  the  seats  said  to  have 
once  been  occupied  by  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Hie  young  men  aie 
threading  the  mazes  of  a  dance  which  is  at  once  unique,  national,  and  his- 
torical Ask  one  of  them  why  they  came  there  on  that  occasion,  and  they  can 
only  teU  you  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  custom.  They  only  know 
that  their  fiithers  did  so  before  them.  But  that  is  the  ancient  Pynhk  danoe 
you  look  upon,  and  the  Jlte  around  the  columns  of  the  ten^de  of  Theskcs 
shows  how  the  usages  of  a  people  can  trav^se  centuries* 
Let  us  change  the  scene  firom  Athens  to  Bukarest^  the  gay  and  Inzurioos 
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capital  of  Wallachia.  It  is  evening,  and  there  are  also  merry  groups  assembled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dumbovitza.  They  too  are  dancing,  but  it  is  the  hora 
roumansdca  to  gipsy  music.  There  are  fenufle  figures  of  bewitching  grace  and 
beauty,  but  the  splendid  forms  and  dignified  bearing  of  their  companions  re- 
mind us  strongly  of  the  Latins.  They  also  speak  a  language  that  would  have 
been  understood  by  the  rustic  multitudes  who  thronged 

*To  see  great  Pompbt  walk  the  streets  of  Rome.' 

Seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  tide  of  Roman  conquest  was 
swept  back  by  the  waves  of  barbaric  invasion,  and  yet  the  simple  dance  of 
these  Wallachian  peasants  brings  before  us  the  most  celebrated  chorographic 
entertainment  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Maidens  and  youths  join  hands  and 
form  a  large  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  gipsy  musicians,  called  Lautari 
in  the  limba  roumanesea.  One  of  the  circle  sings  during  the  dance,  and  the 
songs  on  these  occasions,  termed  Jiarat,  as  among  the  Latins,  are  of  singular 
force  and  beauty.  The  ring  of  dancers  undulates  fix>m  right  to  left  and  left  to 
right;  and  when  it  breaks  up  in  a  feigned  melie^  the  young  men  seize  by  the 
waist  and  bear  away  the  blushing  and  struggling  maidens,  as  their  Roman 
ancestors  once  did  the  Sabine  women. 


CoMMiasABT  WiLSOx's  Obdirlt-Book  :  ExPiDiTiotf  or  THB  BaiTiaB  ash  Pbovivctal 
Armt,  under  Maj.  Gen.  Jbptrit  Avhbrst,  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown-Point : 
1759.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  220.    Albany :  J.  Munsbll,  Seyent j-eight,  State-street. 

The  &ir,  firm,  white  paper,  and  the  CKceedingly  quaint  and  beautiful  typo- 
graphy of  this  volume,  answer  &vorably  at  once  ^t  *  first  appeal  which  is  to 
the  eye.^  But  it  *  has  that  within,  which  passeth  show  * '  merely.  It  is  indeed 
replete  with  interest  The  manuscript  of  the  volume  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  grandfather  of  the  compiler  and  editor,  J.  Watts  De  Petster, 
Esq.,  a  most  inde&tigable  historical  explorer,  of  whom,  and  whose  valuable 
labors,  we  have  had  recent  occasion  to  speak  in  these  pages.  Mr.  De  Petster, 
the  elder,  here  referred  to,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  very  valu- 
able original  matter,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  city  and  province  of 
New-York.  It  was  wisely  and  (imely  deemed  by  his  descendant  to  be  of  great 
importance  that  our  colonial  history  should  be  fully  made  known  to  the  world : 
as  the  province  of  New-York  was  so  long  the  principal  theatre  of  the  contests 
between  the  mother-country  and  France  for  the  passession  of  North- America. 
It  is  well  And  truly  observed  by  Mr.  De  Petster,  that  this  memorable  cam- 
paign of  1759  is  alike  creditable  to  the  military  abilities  of  General  Amherst, 
and  advantageous  to  the  British  Colonies,  which  had  been  so  long  harassed 
by  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians  of  Canada.  To  the  provincial 
troops  employed  in  this  expedition,  is  to  be  attributed  a  greater  share  of  renown 
than  is  usually  awarded  to  them.  By  their  zeal,  discipline,  and  active  energy, 
they  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  campaiga  Among 
their  officers  will  be  found  not  a  few  who  were  trained  here  for  the  lasting 
fiime  which  they  acquired  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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Inspiration  not  Guidanc«,  nob  Intuition  :  or  thb  Plinart  Inspiration  of  thi  Holt 
ScRiPTURBS.  Second  Series.  Bj  Elbazab  Lord.  New-Tork :  A.  D.  F.  Raxdolth, 
688  Broadwaj.    1858. 

Thb  object  of  the  book  before  us  is  to  miuntain  the  plenary  yerbal  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  argued  from  the  Scriptures  thm- 
seWes,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  preceding 
volume,  the  author  adranced  and  illustrated  the  following  among  other 
propositions :  that  the  woT^In&piration  signifies  breathing  into — breathinf; 
conveying  thoughts  into  the  mind :  that  inspiration  was  a  Divine  act,  exerted, 
not  on  the  faculties  of  the  sacred  penmen,  but  exerted  in  conveying  to  their 
minds  the  thoughts  which  they  were  to  express  in  writing :  that  it  b, 
according  to  man's  constitution,  a  law  of  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  in  words; 
that  he  conceives,  receives  from  others,  is  conscious  of,  remembers,  and  ex- 
presses thoughts,  only  in  words  and  signs  equivalent  to  vocal  articulatioos; 
that  words  and  intelligible  signs  are  the  sole  medium  and  instrument  of 
thought ;  that  thoughts  are  conveyed  from  one  human  mind  to  anotho'  onlj 
in  words  and  signs ;  and  accordingly,  that,  in  conformity  to  man's  natore, 
the  divine  thoughts  were  conveyed  into  l^e  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  io 
words,  by  inspiration.  In  support  of  these  leading  propositions,  a  Yarietf 
of  subordinate  questions  are  examined.  Words  are  held  to  be  representa- 
tives, not  of  things^  but  of  thoiights  only ;  and,  when  int^ligently  used, 
words  are  held  to  express  particular  thoughts  as  perfectly  as  the  thoughts 
themselves  are  conceived  by  the  mind.  And  since  thoughts  cannot  be  con- 
veyed from  one  human  mind  to  another,  so  as  to  make  the  recipient  cod- 
Rcious  of  them,  apart  from  words,  it  is  maintained  that  thoughts  inspired 
into  a  prophet^s  mind,  must  have  been  inspired  in  words ;  and  tliat  whil 
'the  sacred  penmen  wrote  was  inspired  into  their  minds  in  the  language, 
style,  and  idiom  of  the  respective  writers,  because  they  imderstood  and 
were  qualified  to  write*  that  language  in  that  sfyle ;  because  their  reados 
also  were  qualified  to  understand  what  th<|^  so  wrote ;  and  because  wheo 
translated  into  the  like  phraseology  of  different  nations,  what  they  wrote 
would  be  level  to  the  capacity.of  the  common  people,  whose  thoughts  and 
style  of  expression  are,  for  the  most  part,  essentially  alike. 

In  the  present  volume,  our  author  reiterates  his  former  positions,  and 
illustrates  the  subject  by  new  investigations.  In  the  Second  Chapter,  he 
states  what  was  not,  and  what  was  effected  by  the  divine  act  of  inspiration. 
The  Third  treats  of  language,  as  the  mediate  instrumentality  of  inteUigihle 
communication  between  the  infinite  and  finite  minds.  The  Fourth  examines 
an  article  on  Inspiration,  in  the  ^BiUiotheca  Saera^^  and  contrasts  its  theo- 
retical with  its  Scriptural  doctrines  and  definitions.  The  Fifth  considers  an 
article  on  Inspiration  in  the  ^Princeton  Retiew,^  contrasts  its  theoretical  wiUi 
its  Scriptural  definitions  and  statements,  and  dissents  from  its  views  of  m- 
fallible  guidance. 

In  the  Sixth  Chapter  on  instinct,  intuition,  and  intellectual  action,  h- 
stinct  and  Intuition  are  compared,  and  distinguished  from  intellectual  action ; 
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a  doctrine  of  Mill's  system  of  logic  concerning  intuition  is  opposed ;  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton*s  PKiUmophy  of  Common  Son$e  is  examined  with  re- 
ference to  its  confounding  intuition  with  inspiration.  In  these  disquisi- 
tions,  our  author  maintains,  and  we  think  with  insurmountable  arguments, 
that  our  intuitions  are  not  simply  independent  spontaneous  exercises  of  the 
mind,  but  are  mental  perceptions  of  such  truths  only,  as  are  made  obyious 
by  our  intellectual  conception  of  related  and  coUateral  truths :  as  when  we 
conceive  of  the  whole  and  of  a  part  of  a  particular  thing,  we  intuitively 
(spontaneously  and  necessarily)  perceive  the^  truth,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part  Yet  we  are  not  conscious  .of  this  perception  till  we  in- 
tellectually conceive  it  in  words.  It  is  a  spontaneous  mental  perception, 
which  no  sooner  takes  place,  than  it  becomes  an  olject  of  intellectual  ap- 
prehension, conception,  thought,  and  consciousness  in  words.  This  mode 
of  mental  action  being  admitted,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  divine  re- 
velations should  be  intuitively  discovered.  For  in  order  to  the  discovery, 
those  collateral  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  makes  the  discovered  truths 
obvious,  must  be  previously  known,  and  must  at  the  moment  be  intel- 
lectually conceived  in  words:  which  conditions  are  as  necessary  as  the 
presence  of  light  to  the  visual  perception  and  discrimination  of  colors  and 
proportions,  when  the  eyes  are  opened. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  rationalistic  philosophers  and  theologians,  who 
hold  to  nothing  supernatural  in  religion,  ascribe  all  that  is  extraordinary  in 
the  disclosures  of  the  sacred  oracles,  to  intuition  —  the  inspirations  of 
genius,  and  the  like  —  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  inspiration, 
and  especially  the  idea  of  either  thoughts  or  words  being  conveyed  to  the 
human  mind  by  inspiration.  If  the  author's  views  of  intuition  are  sound, 
and  his  conclusions  just,  the  importance  of  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
plenary  divine  inspiration  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived. 

The  Seventh  Chapter,  and  the  last,  is  an  extended  review  of  the  '  Dis- 
courses* of  Professor  Lbs,  of  Dublin,'  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture—  of  his  theme,  his  theory,  his  definitions,  his  matter,  its  tendency,  his 
inconsistencies,  his  paradoxes, ^lis  reasons  for  rejecting  the  so-called  me- 
chanical theory  of  Inspiration,  his  distinction  between  Revelation  and  In- 
spiration, etc.,  etc 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  in  the  brief  space  at  our  command,  to 
present  a  particular  statement  of  the  topics  comprised  in  this  Chapter.  A 
large  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  in  showing  that  the  assumptions  of  the 
author  on  which  he  founds  his  peculiar  theory  of  Inspiration — as  the  result 
of  a  combined  exercise  of  divine  and  human  agency — and  his  distinction 
between  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  are  utterly  unfounded.  • 

In  view  of  the  whole  discussion,  we  are  fidn  to  say,  that  it  appears  to 
sustain  and  settle  several  material  points :  such  as : 

That  by  the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution,  we  think,  and  receive,  and 
are  conscious  of  thoughts,  only  in  words. 

That  Inspiration  is  a  divine  act  or  influence  exerted  in  conveying;  in- 
breathing, thoughts  into  the  minds  of  the'  sacred  writers ;  and  not  an  in- 
fluence exerted  on  their  Acuities. 
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I  That  the  inq)iration  of  thoughts  necenarO j  indndes  the  iiiq>iTmtkM[i  of 

I  the  words  which  express  them,  since  nua  could  not  in  the  natnrml  exercise 

I  of  his  fkcttlties,  receive  and  be  conscious  of  the  thoughts  i^Murt  firom  the  words. 

That  it  is  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  divine  act  of  inspiratioii  to  comgjf 
thoughts  —  thoughts  in  words  —  to  be  expressed,  reitert^ed,  rocallj  or  in 
writing,  by  the  recipient  And  that  it  is  not  the  nature  or  effect  of  that 
divine  act,  to  guide  or  otherwise  control  or  influenoe  the  fiMsoHies  of  the  re- 
cipient, excite  his  intellect  in  an  extraordinarj  numner  or  degree,  or  to  en- 
able him  to  select  the  words  to  be  recorded,  or  to  discover  bj  intoitioii  the 
truths  to  be  expressed. 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  tke  word  0/  €hd^  and 
as  such,  are  in&Uible,- because  Hx  inspired  them  —  the  thou^ts  sod  words 
which  constitute  them  —  into  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  be  writ- 
ten, word  by  word,  for  them. 

Good  paper,  and  Mr.  Gbat^s  olear,  legible  type,  make  the  vohmM  exter- 
nally most  acceptable  to  the  reader. 


CouBTsmp  AVD  MATKTiioinr :  wrra  ormn  Srwi'bm  vbov  Scbxv  avd  EzrvBiErcn 
IX  Social  Lira.    Bj  Robbbv  Moaaia.    In  one  Volume:  pp.  606.    Pbiladelpliia : 

T.  B.  PSTSBSON  AHD  BeOTPBIS. 

Tflis  is  in  sll  respects  an  unexceptionable  booL  It  cannot  fiul,  rightly 
regarded,  to  be  productive  of  great  good.  Its  precepts,  its  inculcations,  its  iUui»~ 
tnUive  incidents,  its  simplicity,  its  earnestness,  and  its  direetneti^  will  com- 
mend it,  we  are  quite  certain,  to  a  wide  and  general  acceptance.  We  heartily, 
and  with  the  fuUest  confidence,  indorse  the  commendation  bestowed  i^mio  the 
work  by  our  fiiend  and  ooirespondent,  Chablm  G.  Lbland,  Esq.,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Philaddphia  daily  journal  with  which  he  is  editorially  con- 
nected, the  ^Ikening  AtUetinJ    Ifr.  Lxland  observes: 

'  Tbi  eharaeteristics  of  Mr.  Moixb'  mind  are  those  of  high-toned  integrity, 
clear  common-eense,  and  a  tendency  to  present  life  in  its  purest  yet  most  soundly 
{practical  aspects.  And  all  of  these  traits,  clad  in  a  refined  and  highly  attractive 
language,  are  strongly  marked  in  the  work  before  nt.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
book  which  inspired  more  sincerely  the  feelings  of  respect  and  regard  for  the 
author,  so  manifest  are  the  moral  merits  and  the  sincere  desire  to  do  good 
which  appears  on  every  page.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  regret  that  works  of  ex- 
sctly  this  character,  free  from  sectarian  feeling  or  the  impulses  of  mere  book- 
loaking,  are  so  rare.  Were  there  more  of  them,  there  would  be  more  respect 
for  that  class  of  literati  who  do  not  pander  merely  to  '  excitement'  This  is  in 
evexy  respect  a  Family  Book — one  intended  for  every-day  reading — one  which 
no  family  should  be  without,  and  which  cannot  be  a  iamlliar  inmate  of  any 
family  without  inspiring  more  or  less  good-feeling  and  sensible  reflection  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  look  into  it.  Among  the  many  interesting  pieces  which  it 
contains,  we  would  specify,  as  fuUy  confirming  all  that  we  have  said,  those  of 
*  Never  Give  Up/  'Success  or  Failure/  'A  Start  in  life/  'The  Choice  of  a  Pro- 
fesrion/  '  Early  Training/  'The  Mother  and  her  Sons,' '  Matrimony,  or  a  Bache- 
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lor  in  A  Dilemma/  '  OecnpatloD,  or  the  Uses  of  a  Trade  or  a  Profeadon/  'Mar- 
ried life,'  'Home  Festival'  'The  Inyalld/  'Style  and  Dren»'  and  'Home  and 
its  Harmoniee.'  These  titles,  indeed,  indicate  to  a  degree  the  substantial  cha- 
racter and  merit  of  the  book.  The  work  in  question  having  attracted  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  our  townsman,  and  retired  Book-seller  and  Publisher, 
Mr.  John  Gbiog,  (who  has  himself  written  those  Rules  for  young  men  which 
indicate  literary  tendencies  analogous  to  those  in  this  work,)  it  has  been  most 
appropriately  dedicated  to  him, '  as  a  slight  tribute  of  respect  for  his  energy  of 
character,  benevolence  of  spirit,  and  generosity  of  nature.'  In  a  letter  referring 
to  '  Courtship  and  Matrimony,'  Mr.  Gbioo  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  book  better  deserv- 
ing extensive  circulation  among  families  than  any  other  printed,  excepting  the 
Bible.' 

It  is  due  to  the  enterprising  and  popular  publishers  to  state,  that  they  have 
placed  the  volume  before  the  public  in  an  appropriate  and  becoming  giirb.  An 
exceedingly  well-engraved  portrait  of  the  author  fronts  the  title-page,  and  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  intellectual  attractions  of  the  woric 


Sbalmah  in  PuBSurr  or  Fbbboom.    Translated  from  the  Original  Showiab,  by  an 
American  Citizen.    New  -York :  Tbatchbb  and  Hutchinson. 

The  author  of  *  Sbalmah '  has,  or  rather  aimed  to  have,  *  two  strings  to  his 
bow,'  for  his  book  belongs  to  two  distinct  classes  of  fiction.  It  has  more 
prototypes  in  the  first  than  we  can  at  this  moment  remember.  Among  these 
are  the  *  Persian  Letters '  of  Montesquieu  ;  *  The  Letters  of  the  Turkish  Spy ; ' 
Qoldsmith's  *  Citizen  of  the  World,'  and  Miss  Hamilton's  'Hindoo  Rtyah.' 
In  these  works  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europe  are  described  and  judged 
firom  what  their  authors  supposed  to  be  the  stand-point  of  intelligent  but  semi- 
civilized  foreigners.  '  Europe  seen  through  Asiatic  Eyes,'  would  not  be  a  bad 
second  title  for  them.  They  are  not  without  talent,  but  they  never  for  a  mo- 
ment ddude  their  readers — if  they  have  any  at  this  late  day  —  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  what  they  pretend  to  be :  the  deverest  of  them  lacks  vraisemh- 
lanes.  When  '  The  Arabian  Nights '  was  newly  done  into  French,  and  firom 
that  hinguage  into  the  various  tongues  of  Europe,  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
in  all  that  related  to  occidental  modes  of  thinking,  allowed  the  writers  of  these 
imitations  a  great  deal  of  latitude.  Their  safisguard  lay  in  the  fiict  that  their 
readers  were  full  as  ignorant  aa  themselves,  whidi  is  saying  a  great  deal 
Now,  however,  nous  awms  change  tout  eela,  and  are  not  Hkely  to  suffer  much 
firom  such  attacks  in  fiitura  To  say  that  'Sbalmah'  is  not  more  successlul 
than  its  predecessors,  is  to  put  a  fine  point  on  it:  it  is  not  sucoeBsfiil  at  aS. 
The  author  makes  his  hero — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  diief  of  the  KabyleSi 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  high  regions  among  the  mountains  of  Algiers — write 
like  a  European  or  half-demented  American.  He  simulates  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  Umd  through  which  he  travels,  namely,  the  United  States^  and  in- 
dulges largely  in  florid  writing  laboring  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
true  expression  of  a  child  of  nature — in  Stuart,  poetry.  But  he  is  nustaken : 
he  is  not  necessarily  poetical  because  he  is  not  prosaic.    The  work  then  fiut 

YOL.  Lll.  34 
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ing  in  its  fint  otgect,  that  of  representing  fiuthluUy  the  modes  of  thinkinf;  oft 

Kabyle  chieC  it  only  remains  to  test  it  by  its  second,  whidi  is  no  less  thui 

a  sectional  satire  on  the  institutions  of  the  country,  espedally  otie^  whidi,  like 

the  poet's  sweet-heart, 

'  Shall  be  ntmeleM  here.' 

The  sub-title,  *  In  Pursuit  of  Freedom,*  indicates  its  purpose.  We  are  not  nin 
enough  to  imagine  that  we  are  faultless  as  a  people,  but  we  hare  managed  to 
survive  the  attacks  of  all  sorts  of  cockneys,  some  of  them  very  derer  ones  too, 
so  we  hare  no  fear  of  *  Shalmah  *  setting  the  nation  by  the  eai&  One  word 
more  and  we  have  done.  If  the  author  be,  as  he  professes,  an  American,  we 
commend  to  his  prayerftil  consideration  that  old  but  musty  proverb  about  the 
bird  and  its  nest 


LsosiriHi  AVD  Lraics.     By  Adiulidb  Aim  Paocroa.    New -York:  D.  Applros 

AND  COMPAHT. 

Thb  readers  of  Barry  Cornwall's  *  English  Songs* — and  their  name  u< 
legion  —  were  pleasantly  aware  of  the  existence  of  Miss  Proctob  long  before 
she  ventured  into  the  lists  in  which  her  fiither  has  distinguished  hims^  She 
forms  the  subject  of  two  of  the  most  charming  poems  in  that  coQection ;  the 
one  a  djunty  little  song — such  a  song  as  only  Barry  CoRmvALL  can 
write  —  entitled  '  Golden-tressed  Adblaidb  ; '  the  other  a  sonnet,  *•  To  Aoe- 


*  SiHG,  I  pray,  a  little  eong. 
If  other  dear ! 


Neither  tad,  nor  verv  long ; 
It  is  for  a  little  maid, 
Golden-tressed  Adblaidb  I 
Therefore  let  it  suit  a  mernr,  merrv  ear. 
Mother  dear  r 

The  'little  maid'  no  longer  needs  *  the  little  song  *  of  her  'mother  dear,'  for  she 
has  grown  up  into  a  serious  and  thoughtful  woman,  and  sings  a  song  of  her 
own.  We  cumot  say  that  it  always  'suits  a  meiry,  merry  ear,'  for  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  Miss  Proctor's  verse  is  that  of  melandioly ;  but  it  is  yery 
pleasant  reeding  for  all  that    Like  the  goddess  of  Kbats'  ode, 

'Shb  dwells  with  Beauty,  Beautj  that  must  die, 
And  Jo  J  whose  hand  is  ever  at' his  lips, 
Bidding  adiea.' 

Of  course  Miss  Proctor  is  not  equal  to  her  father,  for  in  his  peculiar  walk  of 
poetry  he  stands  alone  —  the  sweetest  and  most  felicitous  lyrist  that  En^and 
has  produced  since  the  age  of  Elizarbth  ;  but  she  is  worthy  to  be  the  child 
of  that  noble  old  poet  Her  poetry  is  sweet  and  graceful,  with  a  quiet  vein  of 
sentiment  and  reflection.  Whatever  her  theme  —  and  her  range  of  subjects  is 
wide  and  varied  —  she  is  essentially  womanly  in  her  treatment  of  it  The 
best  pieces  in  her  volume,  in  our  way  of  thinking,  are  '  A  Woman's  Question,' 
and  'A  DreaoL'  There  is  something  about  the  latter  which  reminds  us  of 
HciNRiCH  HBim.    It  is  in  the  best  school  of  German  art 
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LxPK  AKD  Adtbivtubis  OF  Majob  Roobb  Shbbmak  Pottbb.    Bj  Pblbo  Tan  Tbuks- 
DALB.    New  -York :  Staxfobd  and  Dblissbb. 

This  is  one  of  the  queerest  books  that  has  come  in  our  way  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  gone  through  it  pretty  thoroughly,  but  we  cannot  make  out  its  pur- 
pose. Its  pretended  author,  Pelbg  Yak  Tbuesdalb,  commences  with  his 
auto-biography,  and  lays  out  what  the  reader  expects  will  be  the  outline  of  his 
own  career,  but  meeting  Major  Potter  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  the 
latter  becomes  his  hera  Major  Potter  is  an  odd  compound  of  folly  and  sense. 
He  is  weak  and  vain,  but  shrewd  withal,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  heroes 
of  the  satirical  novels  of  olden  times — a  sort  of  Sancho  Panza,  or  Don 
Quixote.  Like  the  fimious  Hidalgo,  he  has  his  Rosinante.  At  first  the 
reader  is  disposed  to  laugh  at  and  with  him,  but  before  the  end  is  reached,  he 
votes  the  old  gentleman  a  little  tedious.  A  character,  or  caricature,  like  the 
Major,  does  very  well  in  a  slight  sketch,  but  he  is  rather  tiresome  in  a  book  of 
five  hundred  pages.  The  political  portion  of  his  adventures,  especially  that 
relating  to  men  and  things  in  New-York,  is  amusing,  and  not  devoid  of  truth 
fulness,  but  it  is  overdone.  Altogether,  the  book  is  dcverly  though  carelessly 
written,  with  here  and  there  a  nice  bit  of  character,  or  a  really  comic  situa- 
tion ;  but,  as  we  said  before,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  the  author^s  ob- 
ject in  writing  it  It  was  probably  to  show  his  fiuniliarity  with  the  '  elephant,* 
and  to  ^  run  a  muck '  with  the  critics. 


A  JouBNBT  DUB  KoBTH.    By  Gbobob  AuQUSTtTS  Sala.     In  one  Tolame :  pp.  482. 
Boston :  Tickmob  akd  Fiblda. 

Mr.  Sala,  if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers,  is  a  young  Englishman  of  the 
Richard  Savage  order,  who  lives  in  Bohemia,  and  earns  his  bread-and-cheesc 
by  writing  for  ^The  Household  Words,*  He  is  supposed  to  do  all  the  Dickens- 
ish  articles  in  that  pleasant  little  weekly.  This,  his  first  book,  was  originally 
contributed  to  its  pages.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  relating  to  a  short 
residence  in  Russia,  just  before  the  coronation  of  Alexander.  It  is  not  very 
statistical  or  profound,  but  it  is  agreeable  and  smart  Mr.  Sala  has  a  keen 
sense  of  the  weak  side  of  things,  and  a  happy  fiiculty  of  writing  easily.  The 
old  adage  of  easy  writing  being  hard  reading,  is  not  confirmed  in  his  case,  for 
we  know  of  no  recent  book  better  fitted  to  while  away  a  few  spare  hours  than 
this  'Journey  due  North.'  One  thing  in  respect  to  the  volume  we  are  bound 
in  justice  to  say ;  and  that  is,  that  its  occasional  flippancy,  and  mere  pen-and- 
ink  work,  are  presented  to  supply  9l  demand  on  the  part  of  some  half-million 
of  English  rail-way  travellers. 
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Napolbor  ni  1806 :  a  Rkxixiscence  op  thb  First  Wab  bbtwsbn  Fra5CB 
A!iD  Pbussia. — Is  it  not  wonderful  what  Bn  interest  attaches  to  almost  anj 
thing,  even  at  this  distant  day,  which  was  oonnected  with  the  person  or  the 
exploits  of  Napoubok  ?  The  incidents  mentioned  below  occurred  at  a  time 
immediately  preceding  the  great  battle  of  Jena :  and  hero  let  us  moxtioo  how 
they  came  into  our  possession.  When  we  do  not  take  our  hoor-and-a-half 
morning  trip  to  town  in  the  *  last  and  snug'  steamer  *  Isaac  P.  Smtth,*  we 
get  our  daily  metrop(^itan  journals  from  over  the  river,  through  our  village 
newsman,  Mr.  Adam  C.  Uaeselbartb,  an  old  Qerman  gentleman,  of  modest 
demeanor,  much  experience,  and  a  keen  observer  evidently  from  his  youth  up, 
of  stirring  events,  and  of  *men  and  things.'  One  day,  in  his  little  box  of  an 
office,  while  we  were  looking  at  an  engraving  in  one  of  the  *  pictorials,'  repre- 
senting the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Napolbom,  during  the  /eUs  at  Cher- 
bourg, the  dd  gentleman  remarked :  *  An  excellent  likeness  —  excellent !  But 
who  ever  saw  any  other  ?  The  rudest  wood-cut  seldom  fiuls  to  represent  him.' 
'  Did  you  ever  see  the  '  Little  Captain  ?  "  we  asked.     '  Oh  I  yes,'  was  the  reply, 

*  and  a  good  chance  I  had,  too : '  and  the  old  gentleman  went  on,  casually,  to 
narrate  to  us,  in  the  intervals  of  calls  for  papers,  the  circumstances  which  en- 
sua  We  asked  him  to  write  out  the  account  for  our  Magazine,  just  as  he  had 
told  it  to  us ;  and  not,  when  he  found  his  pen  in  his  hand,  to  be  tempted  to 

*  enlarge,'  as  too  many  now-a-day  reminiscents  da  lie  hesitated,  diffidently, 
at  first,  but  finally  consented  to  (^  so,  and  has  done  so,  being  a  *■  man  of  his 
word '  in  all  things.  He  added :  *  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  the  principal  in- 
cidents I  have  mentioned,  and  although  at  the  time  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  scenes  are  still  so  fresh  in  my  memory,  that  were  I  at  all  skilled  in  draw- 
ing, I  think  I  could  sketch  them  in  life-colors  at  this  moment'  Let  us  pre- 
mise that  Gera,  the  birth-place  of  the  writer,  is  about  twenty  English  miles  from 
Jena,  and  thirty  from  Leipsic.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Reuss^  an 
independent,  small  State,  located  within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony,  and  noted 
for  its  extensive  manu&ctures  of  fine  woollen  goods,  linen,  calico,  eta,  chiefly 
for  the  American  uiarket: 

'  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1806,  when  the  first  great  war  between 
France  and  Pnuaia  broke  out    After  some  preliminary  skirmishes,  and  the 
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battle  of  Safilfeldp  (about  a  week  before  that  of  Jena,)  where  the  Royal  Prince 
Loins  of  Prnaiia  fell,  the  combined  Pmulan  and  Saxon  armies  took  tip  a  defiant 
position  near  the  town  of  Jena,  on  a  hill  called  the  'Sohneckenberg/  (Snail-hiU,) 
where,  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  October,  the  first  great  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  combined  Prussian  and  Saxon  armies  defeated,  with  great  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Through  the  previous  week,  a  great  portion  of  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  armies  was  marching  through  my  native  place,  the  city  of 
Gera,  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  toward  the  anticipated  field  of  battle.  The 
line  of  march  through  the  city  was  past  a  new  comer-house,  which  my  father 
was  just  about  building,  and  of  which  only  the  firstrstory  walls  were  up  at  that 
time.  Here  myself  and  some  other  boys  would  station  ourselves,  from  day  to 
day,  to  see  the  seemingly-endless  legions  of  soldiers  march  past  Some  days 
it  would  be  all  cavalry,  and  then  again  all  infiintry,  interspersed  with  long 
trains  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage-wagons,  all  drawn  by  from  four  to 
six  horsesL  Thus»  in  less  than  a  week,  about  fifty  thousand  Prussian  and  Saxon- 
troops  passed  our  station  '  on  the  wall,'  which  we  boys  thought  were  sufficient 
to  'whip  all  creation.'  But  the  *old  folks'  thought  differently,  (for  certain 
reasons,  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,)  and  entertained  the  most  ominous 
misgivings  in  regard  to  the  grand  result  of  the  battle  about  to  take  place. 

'  On  Friday  afternoon,  previous  to  the  battle,  the  marching  of  the  troops  had 
ceased,  and  a  train  of  about  three  hundred  wagons,  including  several  regi- 
mental money-chests,  and  considerable  baggage  belonging  to  officers,  was  left 
in  our  town,  with  a  few  hundred  Saxon  troops  as  an  escort  On  Saturday 
morning,  the  public  squares  and  market-places  were,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
crowded  with  country  people  from  the  neighboring  villagesw  At  about  nine 
o'clock,  rumors  became  prevalent  that  French  soldiers  had  been  seen  in  the 
corporation-woods,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  But  the  officers  in  command 
discredited  the  report,  and  some  Prussian  officers,  in  a  boasting  style  peculiar 
to  that  nation,  insisted  upon  it  that  If  any  Frenchmen  came  to  the  city  at  all, 
they  would  come  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  would  be  brought  in  by  their  own 
men.  However,  'Job's  messengers'  succeeded  one  another,  all  declaring  that 
the  woods  were  alive  with  French  soldiers;  whereupon  at  last  the  commanding 
officers  became  alarmed,  and  a  squadron  of  horsemen  were  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre the  woods.  In  less  than  balf-an-hour  they  returned  at  full  gallop,  their 
horses  covered  with  foam,  fully  confirming  the  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  in  masses. 

'A  universal  panic  now  seised  all  clasMB^  and  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confu- 
sion ensued  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  The  throngs  in  the  market- 
places, with  their  hair  almost  standing  erect  with  fright, '  dumped'  the  unsold 
parts  of  their  '  market-truck '  on  the  ground,  and  others  having  teams,  threw 
their  loads  over-board,  in  order  to  get  the  quicker  out  of  reach  of  the  dreaded 
French :  and  no  market  was  ever  cleared  with  similar  dispatch :  in  the  space 
of  minutes  only,  the  frightened  country  people  were  seen  hastily  winding  their 
way  home  over  the  neighboring  hillsw 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  teamsters  and  troops  had  been  engaged  to  their  utmost 
in  hastening  the  harnessing  of  their  horses^  and  with  all  possible  speed  dis- 
patching the  teams,  as  they  thought,  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.  In  less  than  an 
hour's  time,  the  town  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  place :  the 
thronging  masses,  and  the  military  trains  with  thmr  escorts^  having  vanished, 
the  inhabitants  proceeded  to  shut  up  their  stores  and  houses,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  enemy  pouring  in  upon  them. 
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*  While  this  brief  space  of  solemn,  deadly  sUence  was  preTailing,  a  wlituj 
French  hussar,  in  white  uniform,  with  a  sword  in  his  teeth,  a  pstol  in  mik 
hand,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  wine,  rode  leisurely  into  the  eity,  lemtiui- 
ing,  as  he  proceeded,  every  door  and  window,  to  guard  himself  against  surprise, 
or  shots  of  Prussian  or  Saxon  soldiers  that  might  be  lying  '  in  ambush.'  Othoi 
soon  followed  in  squads  of  two,  three,  four  and  more,  until  at  last  whole  sqnd- 
rons  came  furiously  dashing  through  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  wagoo- 
train. 

'  The  very  last  of  the  wagons  was  just  pasung  tiirough  the  western  towi- 
gate,  when  the  first-mentioned  hussar  came  up  to  it,  and  when  near  aurngk, 
fired  one  of  his  pbtols  as  a  signal  for  the  teamster  to  stop ;  bat  the  latter,  sot 
heeding  or  understanding  the  summons,  the  hussar  galloped  up  to  him,  and  no- 
ning  his  sword  through  his  back,  shoved  him  off  between  the  two  horses,  and 
then,  with  his  blood-stained  sword,  proceeded  to  cut  the  hameaa-traees  of  tkts 
-  and  other  teams,  in  order  to  bring  the  horses  to  a  stop,  the  drivers  having  br 
this  time  mostly  all  fled  from  fright  However,  for  him  re^bution  va 
near  at  hand.  A  brave  Saxon  captain  of  dragoons,  all  whose  men  h»i 
fled,  'panic-stricken,'  to  the  neighboring  hills,  was  determined  to  ramia, 
to  the  last  extremity,  true  to  his  post  The  French  pioneer-hussar  eagerij 
galloped  up  to  him,  while  the  Saxon  coolly  waited  his  approach:  a  fev 
passages  of  their  swords  followed,  when  the  Frenchman's  head  hung  on  bs 
shoulders,  and  he  fell  a  corpse  on  the  road.  Immediately  after,  two  more  im 
ears  reached  the  scene  of  combat :  the  Saxon  was  ready  to  rec^ve  them,  sbo; 
and,  after  considerable  clashing  of  weapons,  one  Frenchn:ian  galloped  off  w^ 
his  right  arm  dangling  at  his  side,  and  the  other  followed,  with  the  Uooi 
streaming  from  one  of  his  wrists. 

*  Though  the  French  had  now  b^un  to  arrive  in  larger  numbers,  and  m 
farther  hope  of  escape  remained  for  the  brave  Saxon,  he  was  atiU  detemuMd 
to  have  another  brush  with  the  next  squad  of  four,  every  one  of  whom,  like 
their  predecessors,  was  put  hors  du  combat  before  they  could  have  dreamed  d 
it ;  but  as  too  many  dogs  will  prove  a  hare's  death,  so  was  it  at  last  with  the 
gallant  Saxon.  A  squad  of  ax  had  now  arrived,  and  with  some  of  the  wsgon 
for  protection  in  the  rear,  he  kept  even  them  at  bay  for  some  time,  till  acetdent- 
ally  his  horse,  which  was  a  most  beautiful  animal,  became  hemmed  in  betveei 
some  of  the  wagons,  and  himself  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  right  arm,  whkk 
disabled  him  at  last  There  was  considerable  French  swearing  when  they  wm 
taking  him  prisoner,  but  no  farther  harm  was  done  him,  and  an  esoort  of  two 
took  him  into  the  city,  to  a  place  of  safety. 

*  French  troops  of  every  description  began  now  to  arrive  in  masses :  and  rery 
soon  a  scene  was  to  be  enacted,  which,  in  the  singularity  of  its  features,  and  h 
richness  of  wild  sport,  laughable  manoeuvres,  and  cursing,  swearing,  and  Isogft- 
ing,  would  be  past  describing.  I  will  only  say,  here  was  a  line  of  teams,  8eT^ 
ral  miles  in  length,  scattered  along  a  straight,  elevated  turnpike,  and  sercnl 
thousand  excited  troops  engaged,  in  the  most  desperate  and  savage  manner,  io 
breaking  open  the  wagons,  which  were  all  well  secured  and  locked  up,  all  ia 
search  of  money,  and  whatever  else  might  be  valuable.  For  want  of  tools,  tfwy 
made  use  of  whatever  would  make  an  impression  on  the  stubborn  sides  of  the 
wagon-bodies ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  answer  so  well  as  the  wagon-pole^  for 
battering-rams,  and  this  latter  mode  of  proceeding  afforded  them  Hit  moK 
sport    In  a  very  short  time,  the  wagons  were  all  broken  open,  and  the  eos 
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tents,  eonfisting  chiefly  of  elothing  and  aniforms  of  every  description,  shoes,  har- 
nesses^ saddles,  bridles,  and  many  other  articles,  scattered  along  the  road.  One 
party  had  the  good  luck  to  hit  on  a  wagon  containing  a  regimental  money- 
chest,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  in  it,  which,  amid  a  good  deal  of 
cheering,  was  divided  among  a  party  of  about  twenty,  who  had  possession  of 
the  wagon.  After  the  soldiers  had  finished  their  searches,  many  peasants  ven- 
tured to  the  scene,  and  carried  off  whatever  suited  them,  in  doUiing  and  other 
articles. 

'  An  instance  of  the  '  fortunes  of  war/  in  connection  with  these  scenes,  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  A  wagon  containing  ofllcers'  baggage,  and  a  good 
deal  of  money,  was  driven  into  the  farm-yard  of  an  uncle  of  mine,  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  place  of 
safety.  But  the  inhabitants,  under  the  apprehen^on  that  the  Frendi,  coming 
into  the  land  as  enemies,  and  liable  to  commit  all  manner  of  outrages  and  de- 
predations, had  all  fled  to  the  woods.  My  aunt,  having  forgotten  something 
valuable  in  the  house,  ventured  to  return  alone  to  get  it ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  entered  the  house,  than  three  French  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard,  stop- 
ping her  retreat  Not  understanding  French,  they  intimated  to  her  by  signs, 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  that  they  only  wanted  her  to  get  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  ready  for  them,  while  they  were  examining  the  contents 
of  the  wagons  in  the  yard;  and  very  singularly,  these  three  had,  in  this  iso- 
lated retreat,  all  their  good  luck  to  themselvesw  In  a  short  time,  they  came  up 
stairs  with  several  bags  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  emptied  on  a  large  round 
dining'table:  after  mixing  the  money  in  the  manner  a  set  of  dominoes  is  shuf- 
fled, ihey  made  one  grand  round  heap  of  it,  and  one  of  them  with  his  sword 
divided  it  into  four  equal  quarters.  After  stowing  away  their  shares  in  their 
portmanteaus,  they  called  my  aunt  to  the  table,  and  pointing  to  the  fourth 
^  share,  very  politely  gave  her  to  understand  that  that  was  her  share.  After 
having  disposed  of  their  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  they  mounted,  and  galloped  out  of 
sight. 

'  After  having  seen  all  the  sights  along  the  road,  several  of  *  us  boys'  returned 
to  the  city.  But  here,  still  greater  ughts  were  now  to  be  seen.  A  portion  of 
the  French  army  had  commenced  marching  in  solid  columns  through  the  town, 
and  in  every  direction  were  heard  the  sounds  of  martial  mudo  and  beating  of 
drums,  of  the  latter  of  which  there  were  whole  bands^  of  perhaps  fifty  in  number. 
We  boys  again  took  our  poution  on  the  same  stone  wall,  from  which,  only  a  few 
days  before,  we  had  witnessed  the  pasongby  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  Prussian 
and  Saxon  troopa.  Now  they  were  all  French,  moving  along  that  broad  street 
in  dense  masses ;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  simultaneous.  In  three  separate 
columns,  and  all  to  the  tunes  of  their  own  peculiar  music :  they  all  appeared 
cheerful  In  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  unbroken  noise  of  bands  of  music, 
the  rolling  of  drums,  and  the  cheering,  was  almost  deafening.  A  neighbor  of  ours, 
an  aged  citizen,  after  having  for  some  time  looked  with  fear  and  astonishment  at 
the  moving,  noisy  masses,  exclaimed,  in  the  height  of  bewilderment :  '  Mine 
Gorr !  mine  Gott  I  what  is  aU  this  ?  Surely  the  gates  of  Hell  must  have  been 
opened,  and  Satan  himself  and  all  his  host  let  loose  upon  us  I ' 

'  While  in  the  height  of  our  boyish  ecstasy  and  delight.  In  thus  reviewing 
from  our  elevated  position  the  movements  of  the  martial  legions^  a  small  party 
of  officers.  In  dazzling  uniforms,  and  their  breasts  ornamented  with  beautiful 
stars,  crosses,  and  orders,  were  repeatedly  passing  and  re-passing  the  crowded 
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street,  attended  by  a  smftB-sized  man,  ^rearing  a  plain  light  gmy  oro^eott,  bit- 
toned  up  to  the  cUd,  aAd  to  appearanee  rather  the  worse  for  wear:  ydksv 
leather  breeches,  top-boots  reaching  above  the  kneee,  and  a  unall,  pceifitt 
little  cocked-hat,  formed  his  plain  appareL  This  UtUe  man  was  momfted  ra  i 
beantiful  Arabian  horse,  of  a  light  gray  color. 

'  As  they  passed  along  the  moving  columns,  the  wildest  cheers  and  hnmk 
wonld  swell  up  to  the  sky,  and  one  *Ptw  rJSmperewrf'  would  fbUow  aacCbcc 
At  first,  we  thought  the  officer  in  the  handsomest  uniform  must  be  the  £Bq)enr, 
and  that  the  plain  little  man  was  only  a  servant  to  some  of  the  rest;  bat  wha 
accidentally  separated  from  the  others,  with  only  a  horseman  in  Tarii[kh  nmkn 
by  his  side,  we  soon  discovered  that  all  that  tremendous  cheering  was  direetel 
solely  to  him.  Our  eyes  were  opened  at  once,  on  recognizing  in  Ima  tk 
very  figure  we  had  already  so  often  seen  in  prints.  It  was  the  great  Katouh 
himself,  with  whose  deeds  and  'big  wars'  we  had  become  familiar  in  8diool,« 
well  as  from  every  body's  talk.  The  accounts  of  the  late  battle  of  Ai»tofitx 
were  yet  fresh  in  our  juvenile  minds,  and  we  felt  proud  in  beholding  befo?tv 
the  great  hero  who  had  planned  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  irictorieB 
legions  on  that  great  field  of  blood  and  glory.  We  caught  the  furor,  and  jdbii 
the  soldiers  in  crying  *  Vive  VEmpereur!*  as  lustily  as  they  did.  Alter  sw^ 
ing  our  caps  a  few  times,  we  descended  from  the  wall,  to  follow  the  moveseiA 
of  Xapolbox  himself. 

'  As  he  rode  along,  the  columns  of  soldiers  seemed  to  be  electrified  by  Idi  pi*^ 
sence,  and  there  was  no  end  of  the  cries  of  *  Vive  rBmpereurl'  Through  t^- 
and-thin,  we  urged  on  in  hot  pursuit  of  our  object,  and  unmolested,  even  ^krtn^ 
masses  of  soldiers.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that,  in  the  cheerily 
of  the  soldiers  of  NAPoucoif's  grand  army,  there  was  a  certain  originafity,  a  ia- 
rible  grandeur,  which,  though  half  a  century  has  since  passed,  I  nerer  yet  hsTt 
heard  equalled  in  force  and  effect. 

'  On  reaching  the  market-square,  we  discovered  him  again,  sarroonded  oilf 
by  a  few  of  his  Marshals :  here  we  had  a  fine  opportunity,  not  only  to  tee  hk 
close  by,  but  also  to  hear  him  oonyerse  with  those  near  him.  Now  we  eooU 
see  more  plainly  that  it  was  the  true  original,  from  top  to  foot,  of  the  bibj 
likenesses  we  had  seen,  and  just  as  he  is  sUll  represented  to  this  rery  day. 

'  While  listening  to  the  conrersation  of  some  of  his  company,  a  well-metaiif 
old  lady  edged  close  to  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  with  a  generoos  lib^atttype^ 
culiar  to  all  regular  '  snuffers,'  stretched  out  her  arm  to  offer  him  a  pinch  ofhff 
feyorite  rappee ;  but  his  faithfhl  Mameluke,  Rustan,  who,  like  his  own  shsdov, 
was  ever  at  his  side,  on  observing  the  movement,  pretended  to  draw  his  sdmetir 
to  scare  the  old  lady.  Napoleon,  looking  at  Rustan  at  the  time,  diook  his  beid 
and  smiled,  as  if  he  meant  to  say,  *  Let  her  alone,'  upon  which  the  latter  pmibed 
his  scimetar  back  into  its  sheath. 

'Immediately  after  this  little  incident,  a  file  of  soldiers  presented  tb«m- 
selves  before  the  Emperor,  having  in  their  charge,  as  prisoner  of  wsr, 
the  brave  Saxon  captain,  who  had  so  gallantly  and  to  the  last  defended  hii 
train  of  wagons,  and  killed  and  wounded  no  less  than  seven  or  ei^t  frtaA 
soldiers.  He  was  a  stout,  taU,  noble-looking  man :  his  wounded  ana  n^ 
in  a  sling,  and  the  blood  was  still  oozing  through  the  thin  muslin  bandige; 
beside  this,  his  whole  uniform  was  stained  with  blood-spots.  It  seemed  m  V 
Napoleon  had  expected  the  prisoner,  for  the  officer  in  command  presented  hia 
with  the  words, '  Voild  U  pritonier!*  (Here  is  the  prisoner.)    After  a  reapert- 
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ful  saUiie  on  t]i«  part  of  the  Saxon,  the  £mp«ror  spoke  to  him  in  a  manner  that 
■eemed  kind  and  friendly,  and  asked  him  Tarioiu  questions,  the  purport  of 
some  of  which,  as  afterward  reported,  were  favorable  offers  to  enter  the  servlea 
of  the  Emperor,  but  which  were  respectfully  declined  At  the  end  of  the  in- 
terview, which  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  the  Emperor,  addres^og  himself  to 
tho  officer  of  the  guard,  said,  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear:  'JUtoumeg  aa  epeet* 
(Return  his  sword :)  which  the  captain  buckled  on  on  the  spot,  and,  from  that 
moment,  proudly  wore  it  among  the  mssses  of  French  troops. 

'  While  these  incidents  were  taking  place,  the  troops  continued  to  march  with- 
ottt  interruption  through  the  town,  on  their  route  to  Jena.  After  the  dismissal 
of  the  party  with  their  Saxon  prisoner,  Napolkon,  in  company  with  only  a  few 
of  his  staff,  started  toward  the  western  city-gate,  and  passing  this,  slowly  rode 
up  on  an  eminence  called  the  '  Ganows-hill,'  on  the  highest  point  of  which 
the  town-gaUowB  used  to  stand.  The  posts  of  the  last  of  these  structures 
had  decayed  and  wasted  away,  all  but  one,  which  had  fisllen  down  and  remained 
Ijring  on  the  spot  Here  the  party  halted,  and  Nafolbow,  after  dismounting. 
Mated  himself  on  that  very  post,  and  calling  to  Rustav,  the  latter  handed  him 
out  of  a  leather  or  tin  caie  some  rolls  of  paper  and  some  maps.  After  opening 
and  spreading  some  of  these  before  himself,  andnpon  something  stiff  spread  across 
his  knees,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  profile  of  the  surrounding  country ;  at  least, 
we  judged  this  from  his  actions,  he  frequently  pointing  out  to  his  companions 
certain  localitiesw  Afterward,  our  folks  learned  from  some  French  officers,  that, 
in  case  of  a  defeat  at  Jena,  it  had  been  Napolbon's  intention  to  retreat  to  the 
n^ghboring  hilla  of  Gera.  His  labors  having  been  brought  to  a  dose  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  party  rode  leisurely  back  to  t^e  city,  after  which  we  saw  no 
more  of  him. 

*  All  these  events  happened  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  it  almost  seems  im- 
poenble  to  realize  them,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  a  day.  About  dusk 
came  a  temporary  calm,  the  marching  of  troops  having  suddenly  ceased ;  but 
it  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a  new  storm ;  for  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  after  a  long  forced  day's  march,  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
arrived,  to  rest  their  wearied  limbe  for  that  night  in  our  town.  They  were,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  such  times,  billeted  and  lodged  with  the  citisens.  All 
the  straw  in  the  place  was  required  to  make  beds  for  the  unexpected  and  rather 
Domerous  company.  Meat  having  become  scarce,  on  Sunday  morning  following, 
my  fitther,  like  many  others,  had  to  have  a  cow  taken  from  the  stables  and  killed, 
to  provide  for  his  own  and  some  of  his  neighbors' '  boarders.'  The  troops,  being 
much  fistigned,  slept  soundly  till  late  on  Sunday  forenoon.  Dinner  was  to  be 
ready  at  twelve,  and  one  o'clock  was  the  appointed  hour  for  the  Guards  to 
continue  their  march  again  toward  Jena. 

'Precisely  at  the  time  ordered,  the  dinner,  consisting  of  beef-soup  and  vege- 
tables, was  smoking  on  the  table,  in  every  house;  and  the  Guards  were  Just 
about  going  to  take  their  seats,  to  partake,  not  of  a  '  hasty,'  but  a  comfortable 
plato  of  soup,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  booming  of  cannon  was  heard 
in  the  direction  toward  Jena,  followed  immediately  throughout  the  city 
by  a  terrible  rolUng  of  hundreds  of  drums  I  In  an  instant,  the  comforts  of  a 
good  dinner  were  out  of  the  question.  Instead  of  it,  ensued  a  general  bustle  of 
patting  on  the  accoutrements  of  war,  and  as  soon  as  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
every  man  would  run  to  the  table,  snatch  up  some  pieces  of  Irread  and  meat, 
and,  with  his  fists  full,  rush  into  the  rapidly  forming  ranks.    In  the  short  spM« 
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of  half  an  hour,  the  whole  fifteen  tliooMnd  men  had  formed  in  regnkr  fine,aa4 
were  marching  out  of  the  city,  singing  and  hurrahing,  as  if  tbey  werehartemDg 
to  Bome  joyful  banquet 

*No  nation,  not  even  the  French,  will  ever  be  able  to  reproduce  eo  glofrioQia 
military  body  as  that  old  Imperial  Guard,  except  another  great  genius  like  Hi- 
poLsoN  himself  shall  rise  up  again.  His  own  spirit,  like  a  ma^cal  speO,  y« 
here  Infused,  and  predominantly  carried  with  it  the  mind  and  actiOBs  cf 
every  member  of  his  great  army,  from  the  highest  ranks  to  the  hnmUe  prifittt 
The  Imperial  Guards  were  a  strictly  select  body  of  men,  all  sons  of  the  beet 
fiimilies  of  France,  and  mostly  of  tall  stature.  To  become  a  m^nber  of  tbt 
august  body  was  one  of  the  great  honors  in  the  French  army.  A  prirtte  a 
the  Guards  was  considered  higher  in  rank  than  some  officers  in  the  regtamikct 
the  line;  and  in  many  instances,  officers  of  the  line  were  promoted  by  bds§ 
placed  as  privates  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guards.  In  their  general  demeanor,  the 
Guards  displayed  the  characteristics  of  polished  and  accompliahed  'gentkm^' 
burning  with  ambition,  and  full  of  devotion  bordering  almost  on  worship  Cor 
their  great  leader ;  and  heedless  of  all  fatigues,  obstacles,  dangers,  and  era 
death  itself,  in  pursuit  of  honor  and  glory  for  France. 

*  P.  a —In  the  fore-part  of  this  article,  it  was  remarked  that  the  inhabitsiti 
had  '  ominous  forebodings'  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  PrussianB,  in  the  ex- 
pected battle  at  Jena.  The  reason  for  this  was,  the  heartless  and  tynnmitl 
treatment  which  for  years  the  privates  had  been  compelled  to  suffer  from  theb 
officers  and  superiors  in  general,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  had  oppot- 
tunity  to  see  so  much.  In  thpse  times,  the  whole  Prusuan  army  was  ehieflj 
officered  by  young  beardless  *  sprigs  of  nobility,*  without  brains,  or  feelingi  of 
humanity  toward  the  men  under  their  commands ;  fellows  that  were  notliiBg 
but  knaves  and  fops,  whose  chief  delight  and  sole  employment  was,  to  bins 
and  maltreat  the  troops  at  the  daily  musters  and  parades^ 

'  In  1805,  Prussia  formed  with  Austria  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defenBre, 
against  Napoleon  ;  but  flattered  by  promises  of  territorial  aggprandisemeni,  At 
suddenly  and  most  perfidiously  withdrew  from  her  contract,  and  left  Aostmto 
fight  her  battles  single-handed.  The  Prusdan  army,  under  the  command  d 
Prince  HoHKNLOBE,  already  on  the  march,  and  half-way  to  the  scene  of  setbi, 
was  ordered  to  halt,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  Saxony,  wh^e  they  settled 
down  for  the  time  being,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inhabitants;  and  while  ^ 
Austrians  were  being  defeated  in  battle  after  battle,  their  expected,  ialthl« 
allies  were  spending  their  time  in  idleness,  feasting,  and  dancing,  and  tormeotr 
ing  their  men  with  useless  military  shows  and  parades ;  on  which  oeesaoos* 
the  young  coxcombs  of  officers  would  let  the  men  feel  the  full  w^bt  of  their 
authority,  and  from  mere  whim  and  caprice,  would  often  commit  the  greitest 
outrages  on  them  for  the  most  trifling  and  often  even  only  imaginary  &Qlti  or 
neglects ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  often  make  the  blood  of  spectators  boil  vitb 
disgust  and  indignation,  while  the  poor  privates  were  compelled  to  sabmit  to 
and  bear  all  of  it  without  any  privilege  at  all  of  complaining,  much  \t»  ^ 
being  allowed  opportunity  for  redress,  for  suffering  the  most  grievons  wrong" 
innocently.  Nothing  was  left  to  them  but '  grin  and  bear,'  and  bottle  up  f«^ 
ings  of  suppressed  revenge,  A  case  in  point,  where  I  knew  peisoniU/  *D 
the  parties  concerned,  will  show  to  what  an  extent  these  feelings  of  rereig< 
Against  many  officers  reached. 
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<Puring  one  of  the  usual  parades  on  the  market-plaee,  a  young,  foppUh  strip- 
ling of  a  lieutenant,  in  passing  along  the  front  of  the  line,  suddenly  stopped  be- 
fore  a  noble-looking  young  private  by  the  name  of  Gutbb,  whose  feet  did  not 
seem  to  be  placed  exactly  in  a  position  to  suit  the  caprice  of  the  boy-officer, 
who,  without  saying  a  word,  with  a  disdainful  and  malicious  look,  lifted  up  his 
foot,  and  with  the  edge  of  his  iron-mounted  boot-heel,  gave  him  so  violent  a  kick 
on  one  of  his  shins,  that  the  blood  ran  into  his  shoes,  and  the  poor  fellow  fainted 
with  pain,  and  fell  over.  After  he  had  somewhat  recovered,  he  was  taken  home 
to  my  fisther's  house,  where  he,  with  others,  was  quartered.  Innocent  as  he  was 
of  any  fSault  or  crime  that  deserved  such  treatment,  there  was  no  redress  in  such 
cases;  but  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers,  big  'chalks'  were  conUnually  being 
made  against  many  officers:  and  so  it  was  with  this  Gutee,  who  was  determined 
upon  revenge,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  When  rumors  of  war  came,  he 
said  he  was  glad  of  it;  he  would  rejoice  to  go  to  battle,  for  the  sake  of  making 
one  good  shot  Many  others  had  similar  scores  to  settle  with  their  officers,  and 
were  all  impatiently  looking  for  a  chance  on  the  field  of  battle. 

'  In  conclusion,  a  few  incidents  characteristic  of  that  famous  invasion  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  French 
forces,  scouting  and  marauding  parties  would  be  ranging  all  over  the  country, 
and  through  the  neighboring  villages,  in  search  of  geese,  and  poultry  in  general, 
roasting-pigSy  fruit,  and  other  fiincy  eatables  that  might  be  met  with.  Some  of 
them  entered  a  lonely-situated  country  residence,  and  while  the  rest  were  re- 
galing themselves  below  with  what  good  things  they  had  found,  two  of  them, 
armed  and  equipped,  went  to  explore  the  upper  part  of  the  premises.  The 
first  door  they  opened  led  into  a  spacious  saloon,  the  opposite  end  of  which 
was  decorated  with  a  magnificent  mirror,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor: 
perceiving  instantly  their  own  reflections^  they  supposed  the  apparition  to  be 
some  concealed  Prussians.  The  warlike  movements  and  attitudes  being  quick 
and  reciprocal,  there  was  no  time  to  reflect:  sudden  reports  of  muskets  fol- 
lowed, and  the  splendid  mirror  was  shattered  to  atoms.  Instantly,  the  remain- 
der below  rushed  up-stairs,  to  learn  what  was  the  n:iatter:  and  when  the  mys- 
tery was  cleared  up,  the  whole  party  gave  vent  to  the  most  extravagant  laugh- 
ter, at  the  expense  of  their  comrades'  illusion,  and  the  &t«l  mistake  they  had 
just  perpetrated. 

*  One  day,  my  £sther  having  occasion  to  send  a  laboring  man  to  some  distant 
field,  I  went  with  him.  HLb  name  was  Frank,  and  he  was  a  jolly,  good-natured 
fellow,  always  full  of  joke  and  fun.  Accidentally  he  had  picked  up  the  French 
expression  of '  a  Za  bonne  heure,'  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion,  to  let  people  know  that  he  understood  '  some  French.'  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  Frenchmen,  he  was  very  eager  to  'show  off'  with  his  *a 
la  bonne  heure,*  which  he  had  learned  to  pronounce  equal  to  a  Frenchman  born. 

*  Meeting  a  marauding-party  of  six  while  on  our  errand,  Frank,  according  to 
his  custom,  very  politely  saluted  them  with  his  little  stock  of  French.  Con- 
cluding from  this,  that  he  understood  and  spoke  their  language,  the  Frenchmen 
began  to  ask  him  a  number  of  questions,  to  all  of  which  he  shook  his  head. 
The  Frenchmen,  thinking  he  could,  but  would  not,  tell  them  any  thing,  gut 
desperate,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  near  by:  which  done,  one  of  them  pulled 
the  ramrod  out  of  his  musket,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  try  a 
sure  method  of  getting  the  French  out  of  him.  Saying  this,  he  placed  himself 
in  a  proper  position,  and  cried  out  to  him;  *£h  bien,parl€z  FranfaU  /'    With 
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erery  '  not  yeratand*  in  reply,  Frank  reoeiyed  a  out  across  the  baek  vHii  the 
ramrod.  This  operation  haying  been  repeated  seyeral  times,  poor  Fbabk  got 
desperate  under  the  pain  of  the  blows  he  was  soffering,  and  tnrnlng  bk  had 
toward  his  tormentors,  cried  out :  '  Gentlemen !  gentlemen !  1 11  be  cot  to  pkea, 
if  I  can  speak  a  word  of  French  beside  a  la  bonne  hewre  /'  Up  to  this  time, 
I  had  remained  a  frightened  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  and  woald  rather  kT« 
run  off,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  they  would  shoot  after  me ;  though  at  the  ttise 
time,  I  had  been  busily  engaged  in  searching  my  brains  through  for  a  few  vori 
of  French  out  of  my  little  stock  of  school-learidng ;  and  when  I  thought  1  bi 
hold  of  it,  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer,  and  bawled  out,  crying  aloud:  *?v- 
donntz  Louis,  il  ne  pent  pas  parler  Frangais  I  *  The  Frenchmen  upon  tins  soft* 
ed,  and  began  to  think  that  there  was  indeed  no  French  to  knock  out  of  Fun. 
and  desisted  from  farther  violence.  After  pointing  out  to  them  where  th«j 
might  fall  in  with  a  flock  of  geese,  they  untied  Fbakx,  giving  lum  it  tl^ 
same  time  to  understand,  hereafter,  not  to  make  too  free  with  his  Freid 
talk,  which  was  hardly  necessary ;  for  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  oc« 
out  of  this  scrape,  never  to  speak  French  again,  and  any  thing  but  blessed  tk 
day  on  which  he  had  picked  up  the  unfortunate  *a  la  bonne  heure.*  The  Freo4 
men  then  departed  in  search  of  the  flock  of  geese,  and  we  were  glad  to  makes 
hasty  retreat  for  home. 

*  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  a  French  regiment  was  annoniced  to 
arrive  in  the  afternoon;  but  from  some  eause  or  other,  did  not  make  their t(^ 
pearance  till  late  in  the  evening.  According  to  custom,  they  were  then  InDHtd 
out  among  the  citizens,  and  a  baker  in  our  neighborhood  received  six  ibr  kb 
share.  The  dinner  had  been  prepared  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  troop 
not  arriving  at  the  expected  time,  the  viands  were  placed  in  the  bake-ores  v 
keep  warm.  At  last,  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  flve  hours  over  the  eip«t«i 
time,  they  arrived,  very  much  fiitigued  by  an  unusually  long  day's  march,  k 
consequence  of  which  they  did  not  seem  in  good  humor  when  they  entered  tk 
house,  and  immediately  and  impatiently  cried  out  for  supper.  The  table  h« 
ing  been  set  long  ago,  the  baker  and  his  folks  hastened  to  bring  in  the  ii^a 
from  the  bake-oven ;  but  what  was  the  terror  of  the  baker,  when,  acddentaUj 
looking  over  the  various  plates  on  the  table,  to  see  them  all  full  of  dromed 
cockroaches !  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  placed  all  remedies  out  of  the  qaeidoo, 
and  consternation  got  the  uppermost  of  the  baker.  Frightened  out  of  his  iit&,  k 
made  some  pretence  for  a  sudden  exit,  and  told  his  people  to  flee  for  their  lire!, 
for  the  Frenchmen  would  surely  kill  them  all,  when  they  found  out  vhit 
A  mess  was  placed  before  them.  The  baker  himself  retreated  into  a  dark  eor 
ner  of  his  bake-house,  whence,  through  a  small  aperture,  he  could  obserre  il 
the  movements  around  the  table  in  the  room.  But  what  was  his  agreeable  soi- 
prise,  when  he  saw  them  repeatedly  stick  their  forks  among  the  cockrowJie 
on  the  plate,  crack  them  with  delight  between  their  teeth,  and  call  out  to  one 
another,  *Bon  I  bonf*  no  doubt  supposing  them  to  be  some  delicacy  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  the  country. 

*  When  the  baker  had  faUy  satisfied  himself  that  the  supper  w^as  approved  o(, 
he  ventured  back  into  the  room,  and  with  his  people  went  to  work  to  elar 
away  the  table,  to  make  room  for  the  beds  on  the  floor.  After  having  id*1« 
the  necessary  preparations  for  a  good  night's  rest,  and  when  he  was  just  leaviDf 
the  room,  one  of  the  soldiers  kindly  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying  is 
broken  German :  *  Landlord !  to-morrow  morning,  for  'dejeuner,*  some  mow  o^ 
deUttle  fishes!' 
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*  The  bake-hoiiM  being  well  nipplied  with  the  needful  erUele,  a  nnmber  of 
pUtee  and  dishes  with  attraetiye  bait  were  set,  and  sufficient  were  caught  for 
an  ample  fricassee  for  breaklast,  which  was  dispatched  with  as  maoh  relish  as 
the  late  supper.  When  the  drum  beat,  no  men  could  have  left  their  quarters 
better  satisfied  than  these  six,  with  the  '  good  things '  of  life  1 ' 

Note  especiallj,  in  portioos  of  this  graphic  narratiTe,  the  lights  and  shades 
which  make  up  the  picture  of  the  precuT9or%  of  Battlb.  In  interest,  they 
scuroely  fidl  short  of  similar  accessories  c^fter  a  ^heady  fight'  We  think  it 
was  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  of  Thomas  Caxpbbll,  by  our  great  poet 
Hallbck,  that  the  latter  were  most  forcibly  represented.  He  said  he  did  not 
%DitiM$9  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden ;  but  he  was  near  enough,  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  see  the  literally  'groaning'  ambulances,  crowded  with  their  suffering 
burthens,  brought  to  a  station  some  six  miles  from,  the  battle-field,  and  grena* 
diers  ride  up  with  their  gory  swords  drawn,  which,  when  they  dismounted, 
they  wiped  upon  the  manes  of  their  wounded  and  foam-bespattered  steeds. 
But  'here,  may  it  please  the  court,  we  rest' 


Gossip  with  Rbabbbs  and  Cobbbspondbnts. — There  are  two  or  three  rea- 
sons, we  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  all  courtesy  and  kindness  to  our  corre- 
spondent '  M.,'  of  Boston,  why  we  do  not  like  the  story,  from  the  German,  of 

*  Count  FayaV9  Beunge,^  But  let  us  hint  the  story,  and  then  leave  our 
readers  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  ImprimU^  then :  Count  Fatal  is  a 
gray  and  grim  warrior,  of  nearly  three-score-and-ten :  Gabbibllb,  his 
spouse,  is  a  gay  and  beautiful  young  woman,  who  is  not  oyer  and  abote 
tenaciotts  of  her  marriage-vows :  and  especially  is  she  in  love,  against  the 
statute,  with  young  Db  Cocbct,  a  Castillan,  *■  brave  and  fair : ' 

'  AvD  when  he  went  awaj  to  fi|^ht, 
She  wept  in  secret  day  snd  night.' 

Db  CouRcr  falls  on  the  bloody  field  of  Acre,  and  while  dying,  calls  his 
weeping  page  to  him,  and  tells  him,  when  all  is  over  with  him,  to  take  out 
bis  heart,  inclose  it  in  a  casket,  bear  it  to  the  fair  and  fiuthless  Gabrielle, 
and  say  to  her  that  its  last  beat  was  swelled  and  prolonged  with  love  and 
affection  for  her.  The  faithfrd  page  returns,  (through  many  rough  adven- 
tures which  befel  him  by  the  way,)  to  perform  his  dying  master's  mission, 
with  his  *  heart  in  his  hand,'  inclosed  as  aforesaid.  As  he  reaches  the  well- 
known  castle-gate,  he  finds  old  Uncle  Fatal,  with  a  long  and  splendid 
retinue,  coming  out  of  the  castle-gate,  with  a  dashing  trumpeter  ahead, 

*  winding  his  horn '  round  his  arm,  and  half-blowing  his  brains  out  *  Ha ! ' 
ezckkned  some  perking  inquisitor  in  the  old  GomiT's  train,  *  yon  boy  is  the 
page  of  Db  Covbct,  now  undertaking  present  wars  in  Acre.*  *  That '«  so,' 
said  the  jealous-pated  old  Count:  *  what's  that  he's  got  in  his  handf 
He  asked  the  same  question  of  the  page,  as  the  lithe  hul  rode  up  and  was 
passing,  after  making  a  bow  as  politely  as  he  knew  how.  The  handsome 
boy  TepUed  that  it  was  a  litde  box  for  Count  Fatal's  beautiM  'Ladye.' 
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*  Hold !  -^  pull  up  your  horse  I '  exclaimed  the  enraged  Gouirr : '  /want  tint 
box:  what's  into  it?'  —  and  he  snatched  it  from  his  hand.  The  pig^ 
putting  a  pair  of  '  wings  to  his  steed,'  rode  off,  making  no  sign  as  to  wbt 
was  *  into  the  box '  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  so  solemnly  bj  his 
chivalric  principal  and  gov'nor.  What  do  you  suppose  old  Fatal  did  with 
that  casket?    He  never  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand,  until  he  got  home  tint 

night :  and  then  he  gaye  it  to *  But  we  anticipate.'     The  next  dajk 

gave  a  most  splendid  feast ;  '  every  thing  that  was  good  to  eat  and  drink,  tsd 
plenty  of  it ; '  and  what  they  did  n't  use  that  night,  next  morning  it  m 
fried.  The  company  was  mostly  white,  and  as  select  as  could  be  pided 
up  '  any  wheres : '  '  lords  and  ladies,  proud  and  gay ; '  and  '  knights  ud 
squires,'  and  other  head-waiters,  all  with  their  best  clothes  on.  Bat  thm 
sat  Mrs.  Fatal  *  dressed  up  to  the  nines,'  smiling  '  with  a  heayy  hesr^' 
which  would  have  been  heavier  still,  if  she  had  known  that  yoon^  Di 
GouRcv  was  at  that  moment  the  mangled  prey  of  some  beast  of  a  jadulot 
the  field  of  honor.  '  My  ladye  fiur ! '  said  ^e  Count  to  his  smiling  lad 
handsome  wife,  *  I  want  you  to  try  a  little  of  this  pastry ;  it  has  a  mudt- 
vaunted  flavor.'  As  soon  as  she  tasted  of  it,  said  she :  *  Well,  it  it  pxi, 
certainly :  the  cook  has  wondrous  skill'  '  He  has  «o,'  says  old  Fatal:  'be 
understands  his  business :  so  do  n't  you  fiiil,  when  you  praise  up  his  pastir 
hereafter,  to  say,  that  he  haked  in  it^  to  flatcr  it,  the  Heart  of  yowtg  Ik 
Courey^  now  dead  on  the  hattle-field  of  Saint  Jean  d^AcreP  *SediwoI' 
Mrs.  Fatal  fainted  dead  away  immediately,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  roon, 
screaming  the  worst  way :  she  '  could  n't  set  up '  for  a  long  while  aftennrd; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  never  could  abide  pasties  of  any  kind  or  (i^ 
scription.  Now  that 's  the  whole  story,  told  after  the  mann^  of  ^  modem 
chivalry.'  Isn't  it  a  tricopherous  or  hair-raising  narrative? -'and  so 
natural  and  real  life-like  I  -  -  •  Onb  of  those  ^blaasted  En^ish  mul^ 
ye  kno,'  came  over  into  ^  the  States '  the  other  day,  from  Canada.  He  took 
lodgings  at  an  inn,  in  a  bordering  village  which  shall  be  namekss.  He  bid 
dinner ;  and  among  those  who  sat  at  the  table  with  him,  was  the  waiting-miid, 
whom  he  designated  as  *  servant ; '  but  he  received  an  indignant  oonectioo 
from  the  landlord :  *  We  call  our  servants,  Sir,  Eelpe.  They  air  not  oppnsd: 
they  air  not  Russian  scurfs.'  *  All  right,'  said  the  '  bloody  Britisher ;'  *I  shall 
remember.'  And  he  did:  for  in  the  morning  he  awdce  the  whole  boose,  by 
calling  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which  was  like  the  tearing  of  a  strong  ng' 

*  Help  I  help !  —  water  I  water  I '  In  an  instant  every  pers(m  equal  to  the 
task  rushed  into  his  room  with  a  pail  of  water.  *■  I  am  much  obliged  to  joo, 
I  am  sure,'  he  said;  *but  I  do  n't  want  so  mtteh  water,  ye  kno'— I  odIt 
want  enough  to  shave  with  I '  *Shave  with  I '  said  the  landk»rd :  *  what  did 
you  mean  by  calling  *  Help !  water ! '    We  thought  the  house  was  tStt' 

*  You  told  me  to  call  the  servants  *Help,'  and  I  did:  did  you  think  I  would  07 
watoTj  when  I  meant  ^«  f '   The  explanation,  it  should  seem,  was  satislactoiX 

'  On  the  beryl-rimmed  rebecs  of  Ruby, 
Brought  fresh  from  the  hymlioe  streams/ 

there  comes  to  us  '^  Pcsan  of  Glory  for  the  Emm  qf  Freedom,'  by  the  Mr- 
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Ghivbrs,  M.D.,  who  was  unberized  lately  in  these  pages.  The  Doctor  had 
been  solicited  by  a  committee  to  delirer  a  patriotic  poem  at  Washington, 
Georgia^  on  *  Independence-Day'  last  past  He  replied  that  he  had  been  ill, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  cure  himself;  but  that  if  he  C4>uld  write  a  poem  under 
the  circumstances^  and  on  so  short  a  notice,  he  fixmld.  He  frankly  adds,  how- 
ever :  '  To  compose  %  lyric,  or  heroic  poem,  suitable  for  the  occasion,  amenable 
to  all  the  laws  of  .^thetic  culture,  such  as  I  would  be  willing  to  go  forth  into 
the  world  of  Polite  Letters,  would  require  a  much  longer  tune  than  you  have 
allowed  me ;  even  admitting  that  my  brain  was  not  already  overjaded  with  too 
long  laboring  in  the  same  enchanting  Hortus  Deuciarum/  The  poem  was 
written,  but  not  delivered  by  the  author,  a  more  than  common  misfortune,  we 
take  it:  for  he  tells  his  readers,  in  his  sounding  and  sonorous  prefiu^  that 
'  much  of  the  charm  of  the  poem  will  be  found  to  be  lost  for  the  want  of  the 
voice  of  the  Nuncio.'  Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  Mt  is  a  fiuthful  revelation  of 
the  life  of  freedom  which  lives  immortal  in  the  soul  of  the  author : '  ibr,  ^  As 
the  Yiolastre,  by  feeding  on  the  May-dew,  becomes  the  image  of  Heaven,  so 
does  a  man,  at  length,  incarnate  the  thing  which  he  contemplates ;  crystalliz- 
ing himself  into  the  song  that  he  sings.  As  in  the  Eumenidcs  of  ^schtlus, 
the  Furies  which  chase  Orestes  into  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  fall  asleep  while 
he  is  kneeling  down  before  the  statue  of  the  God,  so  do  the  triple-mouthed 
Ban-dogs  of  Hell  sink  down  into  slumberous  silence  before  the  fiice  of  that  soul, 
who,  in  despite  of  Death  or  Hell,  worships  the  Beautiful  with  the  reverence  of 
a  God.'  From  the  *  height  of  this  great  argument '  fell  the  poem  in  question. 
As  in  a  former  instance,  we  respect  the  Doctor*s  copy-right  too  much  to  do  him 
injustice  by  extended  quotation :  yet  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  pre- 
sent two  thundering  paeans  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole : 

*  Blow  the  Clarion  of  Victory,  loud  Hero-Hom-JALLAR, 

Great  Hbxmdall,  the  golden-lipped  waker  of  Gknls ! 
Gather  all  the  great  souIb  in  the  Hallfl  of  Valhalla, 

Baldar  waits  now  to  crown  them  in  Odix's  Abodes ! 
Blow  the  Psean  of  Glory  for  the  Heroes  of  Freedom. 

Till  they  rise,  all  redeemed,  to  their  Halcyon  abodes ; 
Wake  the  Nations  from  sleep  —  all  the  ransomed  now  lead  home. 

With  thy  thunder-trump  blazon,  mat  Waker  of  Gods ! 
Hark !  the  beautiful  Baldar  God's  Telyn  is  sounding, 

Heaven's  Apples  now  fall  from  Iduna's  sweet  Tree : 
Th'  eobroma,  with  life  everlasting  abounding. 

For  the  souls  of  the  Beautiful,  the  souls  of  the  Free. 
Strike  —  strike  the  bold  harp !  etc. 

'  Hark !  the  Asar-Cock  crows,  filling  Gimlet  with  thunder. 

Answering  Hbimdall'b  great  Horn  blowins  loud  for  the  brare ; 
While  from  Uela  they  march,  singing,  full  of  sweet  wonder, 

Up  to  Valhalla's  Eialls,  shouting,  Wave^  Bannertf  wave! 
Up  to  beautiful  Baldar  from  the  mfinite  Nadir, 

Chanting  Odin's  sweet  Runes,  b^  three  Nomir  upborne. 
Soar  Eternity's  Heroes  where  Almighty  Alpadkr 

Sits  crowned  in  Bethshimmin  on  the  Mountains  of  Mom. 
Now  like  clouds  of  sweet  framnce  from  Altars  uprising. 

Wreathing  Nosegays  of  Eden's  bliss  wide  as  the  sea, 
Floats  the  incense  of  song,  all  their  co-mates  surprising 

With  the  joys  of  the  Beautiful,  the  joys  of  the  Free. 
Strike— strike  the  bold  harp  1  etc. 

There  *8  *  stuff  *  in  such  poetry  as  this,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  you  would  find, 
on  perusing  the  whole !    -    •    -    An  Ohio  coxrespondent,  *  Q.  F.  M.,*  in  a 
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*  beautiful  city  by  the  sea,*  the  great  green  eea  of  Bru^  sends  us  the  fiAoniig 
warm-hearted  gossip,  conveying  an  early  reminiscenoe  of  *  Ollakmi,'  wins 
lucubrations^  he  writes,  seemed  to  pervade  his  soul  with  an  almost  hoiy  oDdHD: 

*  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  held  communion  with  you  in  an  episloiary  mj: 
nevertheless,  if  there  be  that  'spiritual  essence'  of  whidi  some  people ti& » 
learnedly,  then  I  ha^e  held  monthly  love-feasts  with  you  for  about  a  quarter^ 
a  century.    Did  I  say  monthly  ?    Then  I  mean  monthly :  still,  I  have  nam  k 
relate  one  unfortunate  *■  interregnum.*    When  *  Old  Knick  *  started  oat  oa  Is 
mission,  (he  could  more  properly  be  called  '  Young  Kkick,*)  I  tabemaded  at 
pretty  little  village  of  Western  New-York.     It  was  then  that  the  didl  ieSkm 
of  an  entire  cyde  was  only  enlivened  by  the  ever-&ithful  and  rdiable  fnai 
whose  ruddy-purple  &oe  was  to  us  a  certain  indication  of  a  glowing  hetrt  I 
never  saw  the  September  number  for  Anno  Domini  <me  thousand  ei^  iesr 
dred  and  thirty-six :  that  hiatus,  I  suppose,  happened  in  this  wise :  Septsfr 
her  was  the  month  in  whidi  I  emigrated  to  the  wild  West ;  and  so  poiufi 
(I  blame  no  one  for  the  crime)  the  post-master  or  his  d^rk,  finding  that  I M 
left  the  country  of  my  childhood,  appropriated  that  lost  number  to  thdr  own  w 
There  was  matter  in  my  lost  Kkickerbockbr  that  I  longed  for  years  to » 
and  not  until  *  The  Literary  Remains  of  Willis  Gay  lard  Clarh^  were  pa^ 
lished,  did  I  gain  that  advantage.    And  now  I  will  tell  you  my  stofy :  la  thofc 
days  of  *  long  ago,*  I  had  a  quondam  friend,  who  lived  a  few  miles  to  the  esl- 
ward :  he  too  was  passionately  fond  of '  Knick  *  and  of  Ollapod  :  and  we  ImU 
fluent  converse  together,  by  epistolary  means.    We  got  word  that '  OLun»' 
was  coming  to  Hhe  Falls'  on  his  wedding-tour;  we  lay  hi  wait  ior  hin 
not  a  stage-coach  passed,  but  we  looked  it  through  to  find  him.     I  iSboa^  \ 
could  have  picked  him  out  of  ten  thousand.    One  forenoon,  I  recdved  a  mssk 
from  my  friend:  it  was  handed  me  by  a  stage-driv^,  and  ran  thus:  ^Per 
George  :  *  Ollapod  *  and  his  charming  wife  will  be  along  in  the  next  ooad: 
watch !    Yours,  eta*    In  order  to  give  them  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  I  bethoi^ 
me  to  enter  his  syncmym  upon  the  register  of  the  hotd  at  which  he  would  be 
sure  to  stop :  so  out  of  an  old  Latin  Lexicon  I  made  the  following  sentence,  si^e 
and  except  the  first  written  word:  *^ Ollapod  est  appropinquacio  hoe  vieinitu 
Now  that  is  the  loosest  bit  of  Latin  I  ever  met  any  where :  but  it  dkl  mj 
heart  good  to  hear  the  r^narks,  after  I  had  successfully  indited  it  upon  the 
hotd-register,  in  a  plain  and  legible  hand,  unobserved  by  the  landlord  or  other 
persons.    The  inscription  was  soon  observed,  and  the  inquiry  went  arcmi: 

*'  What  scholar  had  done  that  thing?*  I  stood  like  the  sheep  that  'apeosA  not 
its  mouth.*  Several  learned  men  made  violent  attempts  at  a  free  translatioa 
Here  is  one:  'Ollapod:  ^OUapodV  thaVs  a  hind  offish:  'hoc,  Hm; 'of- 
propinqua/iio^  has  arrived  ;  *  ticinitaSy  this  neighborhood.*  *  Pretty  good,' 
thought  I.  One  sensible  fellow  looked  at  it,  (and  he  knew  as  BQch  of  ii» 
defunct  dialect  as  myselQ  and  remarked,  that  *  some  fool  had  made  an  ittempt 
at  being  smart,  and  had  fizzled :  it  *s  wretched  Latin,  at  best,  and  it  if»i'^ 
translate  any  how.*  So  it  went  on :  and  the  landlord  feared  that  some  one 
had  been  playing  *■  tricks  upon  travellers :  *  but  at  this  moment,  up  came  an 
*^  exclusive  extra,*  and  the  learned  dissertations  were  brou^t  to  a  tenninatioa 
Every  body  went  out,  at  that  era,  to  see  every  coadi  as  it  wwmd  vf  to 
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the  hotel  This  one  had  hut  two  wayfiuriilg  individuals,  and  I  knew  *Iike  a 
hook*  who  they  were:  they  called  for  rooms,  and  at  onoe  their  names  were 
registered  As  the  eyes  of  the  man  lit  upon  the  page,  they  lit  upon  *Olla- 
POD  *  and  the  Latin  lingo.  He  looked  amazement,  and  turned  around  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  friend  to  come  out  and  say,  *  How  are  you,  my  old  friend  ? ' —  but 
not  a  fiuniliar  iaoe  was  thera  The  landlord  was  as  much  bewildered  as  was 
'  Ollapod.'  The  following  was  written  on  the  register :  *  Waus  Qaylobd 
Clark  and  Ladt:  New-York  —  Niagara.*  I  saw  that  *Ollapod*  was 
amazed ;  and  I  thought  he  would  *  make  a  note  of  it  *  for  his  next  number ; 
and  so  he  did :  and  here  is  what  he  said  If  I  had  seen  it  ten  years  sooner,  I 
should  have  felt  that  I  had  not  lost  that  decade  in  unprofitable  obliviousness : 

'  Who  was  that  anonymous  herald  of  mine,  who  recorded  beneath  my  signa- 
ture, as  we  proceeded  toward  the  sunset,  at  every  town  where  we  paused  to 
give  breath  to  our  cattle,  the  name  of  '  Oixapod,'  with  many  compliments  in 
the  Latin  tongue  ?  Whoever  he  was,  I  stretch  to  him  the  hand  of  fitncy.  Thou 
Grand Ineonnu ! — touch  thy  dextral  digits  in  thought:  consider  thine  own 
vehemently  squeezed :  and  remain,  if  thou  wilt^  the  kind  Unknown  —  at  dnce 
•orporeal  and  yet  spiritual :  a  creation  unsubstantial :  an  entity,  yet  intangible : 
wnbra^  eivis,  nihil  /'  — '  LimAaT  Rbmadts  : '  p.  142. 

Well  can  we  conceive,  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  *One  who  eheruhes 
the  name  of  OllapodJ*  He  won  from  the  first,  and  maintained  to  the  last  of 
those  papers,  the  warm  affection  as  well  as  fervent  admiration  of  his  readers. 
They  *  loved  him  living,  and  lament  him  dead'  -  -  -  A  long  slip  comes 
to  us  from  Columbia,  (we  infer  South-Carolina,)  bearing  the  caption,  M 
Delusion  Vaniehed:^  which  the  writer  describes  as  *an  impromptu,  com- 
posed early  this  morning,  while  drawing  on  his  boots,  with  the  intention 
of  break&sting  on  a  pint  and  a  half  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  which  inten- 
tion was  frustrated  solely  by  the  high  price  of  the  article.'  It  is  a  love- 
tale  —  a  story  of 

*  A  GIRL  he'd  loved  for  slzt^  dajs,  or  more, 
*         As  mortal  never  loved  a  girl  before.' 

He  saw  her  last  at  Mrs.  Doodle's  ball :  he  saw  her  waits :  and  he  was  so 
forcibly  impressed,  that  he  was  incontinently  impelled  to  this  apostrophe  to, 
and  apology  for,  The  Waltz  : 

'  0  Btron  I  how  couldst  thou  condemn  the  waits, 
And  with  its  beauties  find  so  many  faults  f 
How  couldst  thou  at  its  blissful  freedom  scoff, 
And  warn  mammas  to  choke  their  daughters  off? 
If  in  those  spurred  and  noble  heels  of  thine, 
Lay  half  thv  genius,  as  it  is  with  mine. 
Thou  wouldst  confess  there  is  more  fun  than  faults 
In  that  *  fast'  stvle  of  humng  called  the  waits : 
To  joUfje  Dutch,  1  fill  this  bumper  here: 
Thrice  three-times-three  to  waits  and  lager-bier  t ' 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  proffer  of  his  heart  and  hand.  Under  a 
draperied  window,  the  moon  pouring  a  mellow  radiance  over  all,  he 

*  Kniils  beside  her,  but  before 

His  trembling  knees  have  fairiv  touched  the  floor, 
A  flash  of  dimity  illumes  the  air. 
And  he  is  kneelmg  to  an  empty  chair  I ' 
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This  is  provoking:  it  is  woiie — it  is  ^extremelj  disagreeable:*  ai^ 
hereupon  and  thereupon  (he  haying  been  jilted  hy  reason  that  he  had  bea 
unsuccessful  in  speculative  finance)  he  indulges  in  sadre  as  tomching 
woman's  extravagance  and  woman's  inconstancy: 

'  Behold  yon  splendid  and  resplendent  round 
Of  whale-bone,  corering  ten  square  feet  of  gronnd : 
As  down  the  street  the  dry-ffoods  phantom  swims, 

iAs  some  eay  galleon  o'er  the  billow  skims,) 
low  grandly  on  her  sweeping  course  she  goes. 
Turning  aside  for  neither  friends  nor  foes ! 
Who  would  not  brave  the  deepest  mud  on  earth. 
To  gire  those  hoops  the  widest  kind  of  berth ! ' 

*  O  Woman  !  in  our  hours  of  moneyed  ease. 
Uncertain,  co^,  and  deuced  hard  to  please ; 
Prodigal  as  if  each'paying-stone  witnin 
The  s&eet,  thy  nod  converted  into  'tin,' 
And  every  '  brick '  thy  husba£kid*8  hat  ma^r  hold. 
Were  worth  at  least  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold : 
But  when  suspensions  cloud  his  anxious  brow, 
And  he  has  *  nary  red '  —  oh !  where  art  thou  ? ' 

Justice  to  *  the  Sex '  is  hardly  to  be  expected  toward  women  in  gei^nt 
by  a  sighing  swain  who  sighs  in  vain.  •  -  -  It  brought  back  to  us  the 
pleasant  scenes  of  John  Brown's  Tract,  the  otiier  day,  when  we  went  oig 
with  the  *  P.  C.  C.'s,  to  the  banks  of  the  ^raging  Hackensack,'  and  had  a  *  gcod 
time'  among  our  friends,  fish,  dams,  (* little-neck,'  wry-neck,  and  Rockawaj;: 
crabs,  hard  and  soft;  and  Chowder  —  the  ^chaudUre^  so  beautifiilly  'a- 
pounded '  by  our  departed  fiicnd  and  correspondent,  *  John  Waters^'  l\t 
^Piermont  Chowder- Clvl)^  was  initiated  at  a  meeting  in  the  *long  rooo" 
(handsomely  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flags)  of  Mr.  James  T.  Masof'.* 
*  Wawajrandah  House,'  in  the  village.  Our  pleasant  *  minstrel '  and  fiudi^ 
*•  reporter '  appositely  designated  it,  in  his  column  in  ^e  Rockland  Qnt^ 
Joumal^^  as  a  *  love-feast'  —  and  so  it  was;  for  the  attendance,  though  assi- 
duous, was  noiseless ;  there  was  no  boisterousness,  no  excess,  140  cont^itkn 
and  all  separated,  after  the  moderate  yet  keen  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  d 
our  host,  to  meet,  by  postponement,  upon  the  rural  banks  of  the  'raging' 
stream  aforesaid  Assuming  that  the  teams  are  safely  bestowed  in  the  ac^oinin^ 
woods,  as  you  may  see  them  arranged  at  camp-meetings,  you  will  please  i^ 
step  into  the  charmed  circle.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  encampment  is  a  se^ 
questered,  sunny  *  opening,'  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded 
by  thick  woods,  and  approached  from  the  road  by  winding  paths,  through  dez^ 
shrubbery.  It  is  an  animated  scene,  and  a  various :  acting  judges,  distrkt- 
attomeys,  lawyers,  legislators,  physicians,  merdmnts,  rail-road  comman<kn^ 
and  employes,  and  editors  —  all  are  here  represented ;  and  eadi  enjoys,  and 
contributes  to  the  general  enjoyment  o(  the  occasion.  Speeches,  grare,  gay 
and  himiorous ;  songs,  stories ;  instrumental  music  from  *  the  Minstrd,'  jobed 
in  and  *  intoned'  by  the  entire  company:  when  suddenly  the  covers  are  re- 
moved firom  the  suspended  pots:  the  delicious  aroma  fills  all  the  air:  the 
bugle  sounds:  the  *  troop'  advance:  plates  are  filled,  devoured,  re&M, 
praised ;  and  the  inner  man  cheered  with  moderate  cups  *  that  not  in^]f]ate: ' 
then  the  teams  are  brought  up :  and  by  roads  leading  dirougfa  ^  many- 
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colored  autumnal  woods,  flecked  by  the  light  of  the  westering  sun,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  depart  for  home,  at  which  they  shall  arrive  in  season  for 
tea  and  a  muffin,  if  they  happen  to  be  in  our  case.  Such  was  the  La»t  ^Meet  * 
of  ths  'P.  C.  C.'s,  upon  the  Bast  Banh  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Raging 
Hacken^aeh,  State  of  New  -  York,  ...  *  There  is  a  great  deal  of  natire 
wit  and  satirical  badinage '  (writes  a  friendly  and  flattering  New-Tork  cor- 
respondent, now  joumey^ig  on  a  collecting  tour  in  one  of  our  fiu'-westem 
States)  to  be  encountered  in  this  back- woods  region.  With  a  cattle-buyiag 
acquaintance,  whom  I  met  with  in  this  '  deestrict,'  I  stopped  yesterday  at  a 
forlorn-looking  road-side  tavern,  five  or  six  miles  from  any  other  house,  and 
the  roads  leading  to  it  terrible^  even  in  thie  quarter.  '  Entertainment  for 
Han  and  Beast,'  the  almost  obsolete  inn-formula,  in  rude,  uneven  characters, 
hung  fit>m  a  high  two-poled  sign,  by  the  one  comer-door  of  the  house.  As 
we  were  alighting,  two  young  *  Suckers '  came  out  of  the  inn,  and  jumped 
into  a  one-horse  *  pung '  wagon,  thick  with  mud :  one  of  them  was  swearing 
at  the  landlord,  who  in  his  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  and  without  any  vest,  stood 
in  the  door :  'Tour  sign  says,  '  Entertainment  for  Man  and  Beaet : '  if  you 
can  manage  to  entertain  yourwlf  in  such  a  nasty  hole — and  you  look  as  if 
you  might — just  one-half  of  your  sign  is  true !  * — and  off  they  drove.  I 
must  say,  that  one  meal  in  that  *  tavern '  (save  the  mark !)  satisfied  me  that 
'  the  jokers,'  as  the  landlord  called  them,  had  told  more  truth  than  did  his 
sign.' *  One  other  thing  let  me  mention.  I  should  premise  that  hoop- 
skirts  are  just  beginning  to  *  spread'  in  the  isolated  parts  of  this  isolated 
region,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  '  men-folks.'  Last  week  a-Sunday  I 
heard,  through]  a  board-partition,  a  coarse  but  very  *  clever,'  obliging  fel- 
low, say  to  his  pretty ish  young  wife:  'Now  Kbziah,  you  av^t  goin'  to  wear 
that  tape  checker-board,  hoop-a-dooden  thing  to  meetin',  air  ye ? '  'I  an't 
a-goin'  to  wear  nothing  else  t '  answered  the  buxom  dame.  '  You  anH^  eh? 
Wal,  then  you  will  be  a  pretty-lookin'  sight,  any  howl '  said  her  spouse,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  bed-room  laughing  at  his  own  'cute  retort,'  which  was 
heartily  echoed  from  the  apartment  -  -  -  Some  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
the  present  autumn  by  some  of  our  first  publishing  and  book-selling  houses, 
may  be  gathered  from  Stanford  and  I>elisser*8  new  Literary  Anneuneements, 
which  include  the  following  important  works :  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks's  '  New  Phy- 
sical Geography  of  the  United  States,'  accompanied  with  a  series  of  portable 
models  of  each  State ;  a  mode  of  studying  geography  entirely  new,  and  emi- 
nently attractive  as  well  as  likely  .to  be  no  less  useful :  *  The  Chronicles  of  the 
Bastile,'  with  numerous  engravings ;  a  work  that  has  been  pronounced  by 
Louis  Blanc  to  be  superior  to  any  other  history  of  that  memorable  place, 
both  as  to  historic  accuracy  and  thrilling  interest  We  believe  this  work 
is  now  ready,  or  will  be  very  soon.  Also '  Eknestinb,  or  the  Heart's  Long- 
ing : '  by  Aleth  ;  said  to  be  a  work  of  unusual  ability,  comprising  passages 
of  great  force  and  beauty :  *  Lays  from  the  Land  of  Luther,'  illustrated 
with  a  series  of  beautiful  original  designs  by  Schmolzs,  etched  by  Huber. 
This  is  to  be  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  designed  as  a  presentation  book  for 
the  holidays:  *  Blair's  Qrave,'  in  quarto,  accompanied  with  the  masterly 
designs  of  Blake,  which  Fusbli  regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
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creations  of  art  in  his  day :  *  The  Parting  Spirit*8  Address  to  its  llolihcr; 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  WrArr,  illustrated  on  erery  page,  and  printed  in  siull 
quarto:  *  Melodies  for  Childhood ; '  a  new  and  much  improved  edition,  with 
forty  new  engrayings.  In  addition  to  the  above  illustrated  works,  the  same 
firm  have  nearly  ready  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  sterling  produdiODSs 
to  be  called  *  The  Household  Library,*  being  Michxlbt's  ^  Life  and  Hir- 
tyrdom  of  Joak  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans*  —  a  ^ork  of  great  dramatic  in- 
terest :  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt*s  Collected  Poems,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  ftmd  for  the  re^rection  of  his  Church,  destroyed  by  the 
storm  of  last  June :  also  *  Recollections  of  Bethlehem  and  its  School :  * 

*  Fairy  Tales  from  the  German ; '  and  *  Little  Kllxn,  or  the  Farmer's  Child.' 
They  also  have  now  ready  Uti^  fourth  edition  of  that  ezoeUent  little  volume, 

*  The  Pearls  of  Thought,  from  Old  Authors,*  etc.,  etc  This  list  would  be 
very  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  include  in  it  a  reference  to  a  new  and  superb 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  we  can  assure  our  Church 
readers  has  not  heretofore  had  its  equal  -  •  -  ^SpeeimenM  of  Dougla» 
JerroUfB  Wit :  together  with  Selections  chiefly  from  his  Contributions  to 
Journals,  intended  to  Illustrate  his  Opinions,'*  is  the  not  over-feUcitoua  title 
of  a  very  handsome  volume,  from  the  popular  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknob  and 
Fields,  Boston,  which  has  been  lying  for  some  time  upon  our  tabla  It  was 
not  a  book  to  be  taken  up  and  read  at  a  sitting :  it  ought  rather  to  be  devoured 
now  and  then,  as  you  iske  a  nice  biscuit,  and  a  bit  of  good  sound  English  or 
Shaker  cheese,  by  way  of  *  whet,*  or  lunch  of  a  late  morning.  The  volume  is 
edited  by  BLAKcnARD  Jerrold,  a  son  of  the  deceased,  whose  name  became 
unpleasantly  conspicuous,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  by  reason  of  his  repel- 
ling, in  terms  unkindly,  efforts  which  were  successfully  made  to  place  his 
fiither*s  family  beyond  ttie  reach  of  pecuniary  want  The  tribute  to  ihe  sub- 
ject of  the  work  is  filial  and  affectionate  :  and  the  selections  are  well  discrimi- 
nated, and  made  with  good  taste.  We  take  a  few  passages  from  the  prefiu^ 
because  we  desire  to  say  a  few  words  touching  the  positions  which  they  assume, 
and  the  impressions,  to  some  degree  at  least  erroneous,  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  create.    Mr.  Blanchard  Jbbbolo  observes : 

'A  coMPLBTi  collection  of  Douglas  Jbrrold'b  wit  is  dow  impossible.  From  far 
and  near,  however  —  from  old  friends  long  separated,  fh>m  club-associates,  and  fire- 
side companions,  I  hare  gleaned  the  few  ears  of  golden  g^n  which  time  had  left 
within  the  reach  of  their  memory.  Not  one  friend  who  has  afforded  me  a  single 
grain  has  failed  to  assure  me  of  his  sorrow  oTer  the  treachery  of  his  memory.  The 
ghosts  of  a  hundred  good  things  appeared  to  him,  but  he  could  not  reach  them. 
Only  the  recollection  of  the  time  and  circumstance,  which  had  given  birth  to  each, 
could  bring  them  back  to  definite  shape.  The  humble  editor  of  the  present  rolume 
can,  for  his  own  part,  call  to  mind  many  evenings  when  his  father  kept  the  company 
about  his  table  till  a  late  hour,  flashing  upon  them  quaint  turns  of  thought  and  bright 
shafts  of  wit;  each  of  which  was  worth  the  trouble  of  a  note-book.  And  the  son 
has  left,  determined,  henceforth,  to  bear  in  mind  all  his  father's  sayings,  and  to  com- 
mit them  from  the  dangerous  keeping  of  the  memory,  to  these  safer  media,  ink  and 
pi^r.  Bat  this  determination  was  never  acted  upon ;  and  the  culprit  who  fell  fh>m 
it,  and  now  presents  this  poor  skeleton  of  a  splendid  presence,  regrets  his  sin  of 
omission  keenly,  and  will  regret  it.  always.  Still  the  present  volume  makes,  in  the 
humble  opinioa  of  its  compiler,  no  ordinary  list  of  wise  things  said  by  one  msa. 
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Let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  note  also  that  if  here  and  there,  the  arrow  stingy  with  a 
malignant  poison  upon  its  barb,  the  wound  is  for  the  strong  that  have  oppressed  the 
weak — the  ignoble  who  have  warred  against  the  noble.  There  is  oonsuming  fire  in 
many  of  the  sayings ;  hot  the  Tictim,  in  erery  case,  deserves  to  die.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  touches  of  infipite  tenderness  in  every  page.  The  eye  that  flashed  fire  over 
a  wrong  done  by  the  strong  to  the  weak ;  the  Lip  that  curled  with  scorn  at  the  mean- 
nesses of  life,  softened  to  sweet  pity  over  a  story  of  sorrow.  It  has  been  the  perse- 
vering endeavor  of  many  men  who  have  smarted  under  the  keen  lash  of  Douglas 
JaBBOLo's  wit,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  a  savage  misanthrope,  who  had 
small  belief  in  the  goodness,  but  infinite  faith  in  the  rottenness,  of  human  na- 
ture.' .  .  .  'It  is  indisputable  that  Douglas  Jbbbold  did  not  write  his  best 
jokes.  He  cast  them  forth,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and  forgot  them  as  soon 
as  they  were  launched.  Often  when  reminded,  on  the  morrow  of  a  party,  of  some 
good  thing  he  had  said,  he  would  turn,  in  surprise,  upon  his  informant,  and  ask : 
*  Did  I  really  say  that? '  There  are  many  sharp  sayings  in  the  present  volume  which 
were  pointed  at  dear  and  old  friends ;  but  they  were  pointed  in  purest  frolic.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is,  that  although  Jibbold  often  said  bitter  things,  even  of  his 
friends,  this  bitterness  never  lost  him  a  friend ;  for  to  all  men  who  knew  him  person- 
ally, he  was  valued  as  a  kind  and  hearty  man.  He  sprang  ever  eagerly  to  the  side, 
even  of  a  passing  acquaintance,  who  needed  a  kindness.  He  might  possibly  speak 
something  keenly  barbed  on  a  grave  occasion ;  but  his  help  would  be  substantial,  and 
his  sympathy  not  the  less  hearty :  for  with  him,  a  witty  view  of  men  and  things 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind  so  continually  and  irresistibly,  and  with  a  vividness  and 
power  so  intense,  that  sarcasm  flashed  from  his  lips,  even  when  he  was  deeply  moved. 
He  knew  that  this  subjection  to  the  dominant  faculty  of  his  mind  had  given  him  a 
reputation  in  the  world  for  ill-nature :  and  he  writhed  under  this  imputation ;  for  he 
felt  how  little  he  deserved  it.' 

We  present  the  foregoix^g,  as  being  honorable  to  the  feelings  of  a  sorviving 
son :  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  verdict  of  persons  in  this  country,  who  knew 
Jerrold  well,  he  was,  as  a  satirist,  with  all  his  love  of  right  and  scorn  of 
wrong,  a  man  rather  feared  than  loved  Think  of  Lamb  or  Hood,  in  this 
category,  and  the  fiict  appears  to  be  reached  at  once.  These  were  kindly  hu- 
morists and  pleasing  satirists :  '  biting '  was  not  in  their  line :  and  yet^  who 
were  ever  more  effective  in  the  lessons  which  they  conveyed,  than  they  ?  Dr. 
R  Shelton  Mackenzie,  of  Mr.  Fornev^s  Philadelphia  ^PresSy  whose  long  and 
&miliar  acquaintance  with  artists  and  men  of  letters  in  England  is  so  apparent 
to  his  readers,  thus  speaks  of  Jebrold  : 

'WrrH  all  his  fecundity  of  wit,  Jbbbolo  was  bad  company.  He  would  not  be 
pUoKoU.  He  seemed  to  be,  like  a  tiger,  ever  ready  for  a  spring,  and,  when  the  op- 
portunity occurred,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  the  witty,  bitter  thing. 
Thus,  when  Mrs.  (hiOVBB,  the  great  eomSdienne,  who  had  known  him  from  childhood, 
uttered  a  regret  over  her  beautiful  hair  becoming  thin  and  gray,  half-jestingly  saying, 
'  I  think  it  must  be  caused  by  my  damping  my  head,  when  it  aches,  with  the  essence 
of  lavender,'  Jbbbold  instantly  interjected  the  remark, '  Bather  say,  the  essence  of 
Time.'  But  those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  rubbers,  says  the  proverb,  and 
Jbbbold  sometimes  was  paid  back  in  kind,  much  to  his  annoyance.  For  example : 
there  was  a  great  laugh  among  all  who  knew  him,  when  one  of  the  London  editors 
(the  late  Mr.  Mobax  of  the  Gloh€)  announced  the  '  severe  indisposition  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las Jbbbold,'  and,  contradicting  it  on  the  following  day,  stated  that  the  report  had 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  seen  to  put  the  quill,  instead  of  the  feather- 
end  of  his  pen,  into  his  mouth,  and  the  lookers-on,  knowing  what  venom  he  wrote 
with,  naturally  believed  that  it  had  poisoned  him  I    Like  all  satirists,  Jbbbold  was 
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himtelf  verj  thin-skioDed.  Anj  thing  like  a  hisi  daring  the  early  perfbmwnee  of 
one  of  his  new  pUya,  woald  depresi  him  into  a  flt  of  cold  Bhiren,  and  aaj  thing  ten 
than  nnqnalifled  eulogj  in  the  critical  notice  of  anj  of  his  writings,  would  ttirow  Us 
mind  off  its  haUnce  for  some  days.' 

Now  ^Dt  moriuU^  nil  nUi  Bonum '  is  a  mazim  too  oominonly  acted  npoo, 
to  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  tostimoDies  like  the  preoedio^  which  bare  not 
been  infrequent  since  Jbrrold*s  death,  are  not  without  m  basis  of  trotii  far 
their  foundation.  But  we  pass  to  a  selection  of  desultory  extracts  from  the 
work  under  consideration : 

*  Baaa  oh  mi  BoABoa  —  When  Moaais  had  the  Hagrmarket  Theatre,  Jsebolo,  on  a 
eertain  occasion,  had  reason  to  And  laalt  with  the  strength,  or  rather,  the  want  of 

strength,  of  the  company.    Mobub  expostnlated,  aad  said :  '  Why,  there  *a  V . 

he  was  bred  on  these  boards  t ' 

<  JsaaoLD— '  fie- looks  as  though  he  'dbeen  cnt  out  of  theoh' ' 

*  Dampkd  Abdob.  — Jbbbold  and  Lam  ah  Blanchabo  were  strolling  together  about 
London,  discussing  passionately  a  plan  ibr  joining  Btboh  in  Greece.  Jbbbold,  tell- 
ing the  story  many  years  after,  said;  *  Btita  shower  of  rain  came  on  and  wached  all 
the  Greece  out  of  us.' ' 

'  An  Actob*8  Wiitb.  — '  Do  yon  know,'  said  a  friend  to  Jbbbolo,  '  that  Joircs  has 
left  the  stage  and  turned  wine-merchant  ? '  <  Oh  I  yes,'  JI^bbold  replied;  *  and  I  'm 
told  that  his  wine  off  the  stage  is  better  than  his  whine  on  it' ' 

'A  PBorasoB.  —Indeed,  there  are  few  things,  flrom  Chinese  to  back-gammon,  of 
which  I  am  not  professor.  I  dabble,  too,  a  good  deal  in  bar  and  pulpit  eloquence. 
Hal  sir,  the  barristers  I  *re  fitted  for  the  woolsack ;  the  heads  I  'ye  patted  into  shape 
for  mitres  t  Even  the  stuttering  parish  clerk  of  Tithepig-cum-Tottlepot,  he  took  only 
three  lessons,  and  nobody  knew  his  <  Amen'  for  the  same  thing.  And  then  I  've  a 
great  name  for  knife-and-fork  eloquence.  Yes,  I  teach  people  after-dinner  thanks.  I 
do  n't  brag;  but  show  me  the  man  who,  like  me,  can  bring  in  the  happiest  moment 
of  a  gentleman's  life  at  only  a  ccown  a  lesson.' 

'  Wrr  Aim  Waoobbt.-— Wit,  I  hare  heard  called  a  merchant  prince,  trading  with 
the  whole  worid;  while  waggery  is  a  green-grocer,  making  up  small  penn'orths  for 
the  local  rulgar.' 

*  UoLT  TBAnn.— The  ugliest  of  trades  have  their  moments  of  pleasure.  Now,  if 
I  were  a  graTe-digger,  or  oTcn.a  hangman,  there  are  some  people  I  could  work  for 
with  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment' 

'  A  Tastb  op  Habbiagb.  —  A  gentleman  described  to  Jbbbold  the  bride  of  a  mutual 
friend.  '  Why,  he  is  six  ftot  high,  and'  she  is  the  shortest  woman  1  erer  saw.  What 
taste,  eh?' 

*  *  Ay,'  Jbbbolo  replied, '  and  only  a  taste ! '  * 

*■  TsuB  WoBTH.  —  Do  n't  think  that  money  can  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  —  it 
can't  There  must  be  inward  worth.  The  gold  candle-stick  ~  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  nse  a  figure —  may  be  prized,  I  grant;  but  its  magnifioence  is  only  subserrient  to 
its  use;  the  gold  is  Tery  well,  but  after  all,  it 's  the  light  we  look  to.' 

<  Torica  Ladibs*  AccoMPLisBMBirTS.  —Bless  their  little  filagree  hearts !  before  they 
marry  they  ought  to  perform  quarantine  in  ootton,  and  serre  seyen  years  to  pies  and 
puddings.* 

'Sblp-Rbspbct.— Self-respect!  why  it's  the  ballast  of  the  ship.  Without  it,  let 
the  craft  be  what  she  will,  she's  but  a  fine  sea-coffin  at  the  best.' 

*  Mabbiaob.  —The  marriage  of  a  lored  child  may  vem  to  a  parent  a  kind  of  death. 
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Yet  therein  a  father  pajs  but  a  just  debt.    Wedlock  gave  him  the  good  gift ;  to  wed- 
lock, then,  he  owes  it/ 

'Thi  Hbroixb  or  a  Lots  Stobt.  —  A  mere  thing  of  goose-qnill  and  foolscap; 
only  bom  in  a  garret  to  be  buried  in  a  trunk.' 

*  Pbws.  —  What  a  sermon  might  we  not  preach  upon  these  little  boxes !  small  abid- 
ing-places of  earthly  satisfaction,  sanctuaries  for  self-complacency  —  in  God*8  own 
house,  the  chosen  chambers  for  man's  self-glorifl^tion !  What  an  instructive  collo- 
quy might  not  the  bare  deal-bench  of  the  poor  church-goer  hold  with  the  soft- 
cushioned  seat  of  the  miserable  sinners  who  chariot  it  to  prayers,  and  with  their  souls 
arrayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  yet  kneel  in  silk  and  miniver.' 

*Onb  Lbo  in  tkb  Qbatb. — People  with  one  leg  in  the  grave  are  so  devilish  long 
before  they  put  in  the  other.    They  seem  like  birds,  to  repose  better  on  one  leg.' 

'Picking  up  Gharactbr. — Jbrbold  met  Alvrbd  Bunn  one  day  in  Jermyn-street. 
Bonn  stopped  Jbrrold,  and  said :  <  What  I  I  suppose  you  're  strolling  about,  picking 
up  character.' 

'  Jbrbold  :  *  Well,  not  exactly ;  but  there 's  plenty  lost  hereabouts.' ' 

*  Tub  Postman's  Bdoobt.  —  A  strange  volume  of  real  life  is  the  daily  packet  of  the 
postman !  Eternal  love,  and  instant  payment !  Dim  visions  of  Hymen  and  the  turn- 
key ;  the  wedding-ring  and  the  prison  bolt  I  Next  to  con&e  upon  the  sinful  secrets 
of  the  quiet,  respectable  man  —  the  worthy  soul,  ever  virtuous  because  never  found 
out — to  unearth  the  hypocrite  from  folded  paper,  and  see  all  his  iniquity  blackening 
in  white  sheet !  And  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  simple  goodness  —  a  letter  gushing  from 
the  heart ;  a  beautiful  unstudied  vindication  of  the  worth  and  untiring  sweetness  of 
human  nature  —  a  record  of  the  invulnerability  of  man,  armed  with  high  purpose, 
sanctified  by  truth.' 

'  Thb  Pbnaltt  or  thb  Dinsr-Out.  —  He  must  have  a  passionate  love  for  children. 
He  must  so  comport  himself,  that  when  his  name  shall  be  announced,  every  child  in 
the  mansion  shall  set  up  a  yell  —  a  scream  of  rapture  —  shall  rush  to  him,  pull  his 
'coat-tails,  climb  on  his  back,  twist  their  fingers  in  his  hair,  snatch  his  watch  from 
his  pocket;  and  while  they  rend  his  super-Saxony,  load  his  shoulders,  uncurl  his 
wig,  and  threaten  instant  destructioi)  to  the  repeater,  he  must  stifle  the  agony  at  his 
heart  and  his  pocket,  and  to  the  feebly-expressed  fears  of  the  mamma  that  the  child- 
ren are  troublesome,  must  call  into  every  comer  of  his  face  a  look  of  the  most  sera- 
phic delight.' 

*  English  Prisons  dbtrndbd.  —  An  English  prisoner  in  France  loquitur :  The  pri- 
son here  is  tolerably  strong,  but  not  to  be  spoken  of  after  Newgate.  As  for  their 
locks,  they  have  n't  one  fit  for  a  tea-caddy.  The  rats  at  night  come  in  regiments. 
We  're  allowed  no  candle ;  but  we  can  feel  as  they  run  over  our  faces  that  they  must 
be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.' 

*  Thb  Rbason  Wet.  —  One  evening  at  the  Museum  Club  a  member  very  ostenta- 
tiously said,  in  a  loud  voice :  '  Is  n't  it  strange,  we  had  no  fish  at  the  Marquis'  last 
night  r    That  has  happened  twice  lately.    I  can't  account  for  it.' 

'  *  Nor  I,'  replied  Jbrrold,  *  unless  they  ate  it  all  up  stairs.' '  * 

'  Paying  bt  thb  Clock.  — '  Ton  have  charged  me  for  a  full-priced  breakfast,'  said 
a  complaining  guest,  looking  at  his  bill ;  '  and  all  I  had  was  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  chip 
of  toast!' 

'  *  Tou  might  have  had  coffee  and  eggs  for  the  same  money,'  replied  the  waiter. 

'  *  Ah !  cried  the  guest, '  then  it  seems  you  charge  according  to  the  clock :  and  if  a 
man  was  to  have  only  eggs  at  dinner-time,  I  suppose  be  'd  have  to  pay  for  full-grown 
turkeys.' ' 

'Itauav  Both.— I  never  see  an  Italian  image-merchant  with  his  Graces  and 
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Venuses  and  Apollos  at  siz-penoe  a  head,  that  I  do  not  BpiritnaO j  toneh  mj  haA  to 
him.  It  U  he  who  has  carried  refinement  into  the  poor  man*8  bouse ;  it  is  he  wbo 
has  aooustomed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  the  harmonious  forms  of  beaut  j/ 

'Thb  CoMroRT  or  Uglikbss. — We  cannot  saj — and  in  truth  it  is  a  tickli^  qnea- 
tion  to  ask  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  an  answer — if  there  reallj  be  not 
a  comfort  in  substantial  ugliness ;  in  ugliness  that,  unchanged,  will  last  a  man  Ms 
life ;  a  good  granite  face  in  which  there  shall  be  no  wear  and  tear.  A  man  so  ap- 
pointed is  saved  many  alarms,  many  spasms  of  pride.  Time  cannot  wound  bis  raayy 
through  his  features ;  he  eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry,  in  despite  of  mirrors.  No  ac- 
quaintance starts  at  sudden  alteration  —  hinting,  in  such  surprise,  decay,  and  the 
final  tomb.  He  grows  older  with  no  former  intimates — church-yard  voices  —  crying^ 
'  How  you  're  altered ! '  How  many  a  man  might  hare  been  a  truer  husband*  a  belts 
father,  firmer  friend,  more  valuable  citizen,  had  he,  when  arrived  at  legal  matori^, 
cut  off — say,  an  inch  of  his  nose ! ' 

'  A  Win  AT  FoBTT.  —  *  My  notion  of  a  wife  at  forty,'  said  Jbbbolo,  *  ia,  that  m  maa 
should  be  able  to  change  her,  like  a  bank-note,  for  two  twenties.' 

'  An  Ebbor  Corrbctbd.  —  Jbrrolo  was  seriously  disappointed  with  a  certain  book 
written  by  one  of  his  friends.  This  friend  heard  that  Jbrrold  had  expressed  hia  dis- 
appointment 

*  Fribnd  (to  Jbrrold  :)  *  I  hear  you  said was  the  worst  book  I  ever  wrote.' 

'  Jbrbolo  :  *  No,  I  did  n't.    I  said  it  was  the  worst  book  any  body  ever  wrote.' ' 

*  Thb  Ostrich  no  Glutton.  —  The  ostrich  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  one  emblem  of 
temperance.  He  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  desert ;  his  choicest  food  a  bitter  spiky 
shrub,  with  a  few  stones  — for  how  rarely  can  he  find  iron  —  how  few  the  white  days 
in  which  the  poor  ostrich  can,  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  have  the  luxury  of  a  ten^penny  naS, 
to  season,  as  with'  salt,  his  vegetable  diet  And  yet  a  common-councilman,  with  tee 
purple  as  the  purple  grape,  will  call  the  ostrich — glutton.' 

'  A  RoTAL  Princb  in  thb  Gradlb.  —  He  sleeps,  and  ceremony,  with  stinted  breaft, 
waits  at  the  cradle.  How  glorious  that  young  one's  destinies  I  How  moulded  and 
marked  —  expressly  fashioned  for  the  high  delights  of  earth — the  chosen  one  of 
millions  for  millions'  homage !  The  terrible  beauty  of  a  crown  shall  clasp  those  baby 
temples ;  that  rose-bud  mouth  shall  speak  the  iron  law ;  that  little,  pulpy  hand  shall 
hold  the  sceptre  and  the  ball  But  now,  asleep  in  the  sweet  mystery  of  babyhood, 
the  little  brain  already  busy  with  the  tilings  that  meet  us  at  the  vestibule  of  life ;  for 
even  then  we  are  not  alone,  but  surely  have  about  us  the  hum  and  edio  of  the  oob- 
ing  world — but  now  thus,  and  now  upon  a  giddying  throne  I  What  grandeur,  what 
intensity  of  bliss,  what  an  almighty  heritage  to  be  bom  to — to  be  sent  upon  thM 
earth,  accompanied  by  invisible  angels,  to  take  possession  of ! ' 

*  Thb  Battlb  or  Povbrtt.  —  Great  are  the  odds  against  poverty  in  the  strifie.  How 
often  is  the  poor  man,  the  compelled  Quixotb,  made  to  attack  a  wind-mill  in  die  hope 
that  he  may  get  a  handful  of  the  com  that  it  grinds  ?  and  many  and  grievous  are 
his  buffets  ere  the  miller —the  prosperouB  fellow  with  the  golden  thumb— rewards 
poor  poverty  for  the  unequal  battle.' 

*  Thb  Bbligion  or  Show.  —  There  are  a  good  many  pious  people  who  are  as  careful 
of  their  religion  as  of  their  best  service  of  china,  only  using  it  on  holiday  oocasiooa, 
for  fear  it  should  get  chipped  or  flawed  in  working-day  wear.' 

'  Thbatrical  *  Stars.' —  I  knew  a  pork-butcher  who  gave  it  out  that  he  fattened  aO 
his  pigs  upon  pine-apples ;  he  sold  them  for  what  price  he  liked;  and  people  having 
bought  the  pigs,  swore  they  could  taste  the  pine-apple  flavor.  It 's  moch  the  same 
with  many  of  the  '  stars : '  managers  have  only  to  declare  that  they  give  'em  tea, 
twenty,  or  fifty  pounds  a  night,  and  the  sagacious  public  proportion  their  admiration 
to  the  salary  received.' 
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•  '  SoMRHiKG  TO  LoTB.  ^  The  humao  heart  haa  of  coarse  its  pouting  fits ;  it  deter- 
mines to  lire  alone ;  to  flee  into  desert  places ;  to  hare  no  emplojrment,  that  is,  to 
love  nothing ;  bnt  to  keep  on  sollenly  beating,  beating,  beating,  until  death  lays  his 
little  finger  on  the  snlkj  thing,  and  all  is  still.  It  goes  awaj  fh>m  the  world,  and 
straightwajr,  shnt  from  human  company,  it  falls  in  love  with  a  plant,  a  stone,  jea,  it 
dandles  cat  or  dog,  and  calls  the  creature  darling.  Tes,  it  is  the  beautiful  necessitj 
of  our  nature  to  love  something.' 

Jerrolo  certainly  *wdl  bespeaks  his  own  praise*  in  serend  of  these  brief 
but  pregnant  passages.  •  -  -  *^The  Mbthei^$  Night 'Watch^  begins 
simply  and  well :  why  oould  n't  the  writer  '  keep  on  so  ? '  We  quote  the  two 
opening  Terses : 

'  Thb  white  stars  rest — the  pale-£uied  moon  is  sleeping : 

A  wintry  wind  uplifts  the  cold  year's  shroud : 
Blast  howls  to  blast :  moan  answers  moan,  past  sweeping. 
And  snows  a-drift  haste  in  a  night-long  cloud. 

*  Cold,  cold  it  is  t  ^  oh !  bitter  cold,  and  dreaiy ! 

A  mother  watches  as  the  darkness  wears : 
Her  children  dream,  twined  in  red  arms  ana  cheery; 
Her  partner  sleeps,  a  man  of  household  eares. 

There  is  nature  and  there  is  force  in  this  limning:  but  as  the  writer  goes 
on,  he  *kind  o'  gin's  eout*  -  -  -  A  late  English  journal,  the  */n^ti»rer,' 
informs  us  that  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  Queen  Victoria's  goyemment  to 
have  telegraphic  communications  scattered  all  over  the  *faoe  of  the  g^ob^d 
airth.'    This  is  the  calculation : 

*  The  estimate  of  distance  runs  to  this  effect :  fh>m  Falmouth  (in  the  south  of  Ens- 
land)  to  Gibraltar,  the  distance  is  less  than  1000  miles ;  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta  the 
distance  is  988  miles ;  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  it  is  816  miles ;  from  Sues  to  Aden, 
1810  miles ;  from  Aden  to  Bombay,  1664  miles ;  fr^m  Bombay  to  Point  de  Galle,  960 
miles;  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Madras,  540  miles ;  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  780  miles ; 
from  Calcutta  to  Penang,  1218  miles ;  ftvm  Penang  to  Singa'poie,  881  miles ;  from 
Singapore  to  Hons  Kong,  1487  miles ;  fi^m  Sinsapore  to  Batavia,  620  miles ;  from 
Batavia  to  Swan  River,  1600  miles:  from  Swan  Kiver  to  King  George's  Sound.  600 
miles ;  and  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Adelaide,  998  miles.  From  Adelaide  to 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  there  will  shortly  bo  a  telegraphic  communication  over-land. 
From  Trinity  Bay,  in  Newfoundland,  to  Bermuda,  the  distance  is  about  1600  miles; 
from  Bermuda  to  Inaffua,  the  distance  is  about  1000  miles;  from  Inagua  to  Jamaica 
it  is  800  miles ;  from  Jamaica  to  Antieua,  800  miles ;  from  Antigua  to  Demenira,  via 
Trinidad,  800  miles ;  from  Antigua  to  St  Thomas's,  227  miles ;  fh>m  Jamaica  to  Grey- 
town,  via  Navy  Bay,  1000  miles ;  and  from  Jamaica  to  Belize,  700  miles. 

'Thus,  then,  all  the  British  settlements,  dependencies,  and  colonies  in  the  Penin- 
sula, Mediterranean,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Australia,  the  West-Indies,  and  Central 
America  could  be  joined  to  Eoeland  by  shorter  sub-marine  cables  than  that  which  at 
present  connects  Ireland  with  Newfoundland,  and  without  their  touching  any  power- 
ful foreign  State.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  cables  would  be  about  21,000  miles, 
and,  redonins  twenty  per  cent  for  slack,  the  whole  leujp^  would  not  measure  more 
than  24,000  mUes.  Toese  cables  would  place  England  m  almost  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  upwards  of  forty  colonies,  settlements,  and  dependencies,  situated 
20,000  miles  apart,  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  The  mere  shipping  tele- 
grams to  and  from  all  these  places  and  England  would  be  of  incalculable  importance 
to  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  sea-farins  people ;  and  the  political  telegrams  would 
be  of  infinite  value  to  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Cfovemments.' 

The  cost  of  this  will  be  a  mere  trifle — twenty-flye  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  so :  and  when  they  get  it  all  done,  we  won't  rgoice  with  them  one 
particle  on  this  side :  they  would  n^t  rejoice  with  u$  over  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  now  they  can  stretch  their  wires  to  the  cradk  of  doom, 
without  exciting  the  slightest  eommi»eration  on  this  side  of  the  great 
herring-pond !    -    -    -    *  Mr.  Artemas  Ward,  Esq.,'  the  great  showman, 
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as  we  gather  from  a  Cleyeland  (Ohio)  correspondent,  has  toned  bis. 
attention  to  letter- writing  for  the  public  press :  and  his  latest  effort  b 
this  kind  is  a  description  of  a  CdbU  Celebration  in  Little  Peddlingten^ini 
place  which  will  exactly  answer  its  description,  we  dare*  saj,  in  lodtaot, 
hight  *  BaldinsWlle.*  We  correct  Mr.  Ward^s  orthogn^hy  somewhat  in  tb 
extract  which  we  make  from  his  epistle ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  remariobk 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  broad  burlesque  up<m  small  public  odeba 
tions  of  great  events  and  of  patriotic  public  adrertising,  is  very  rid 
Locking  up  his  kangaroo  and  his  wax-works,  he  repairs  to  the  scoie  of  the 
celebration : 

'  Baldinsyillk  was  trooly  in  a  blaze  of  glory.    Near  can  i  forgit  the  niblimr 
speckticul  which  met  my  gase  as  i  alited  from  the  Staige  with  my  unbrdk 
and  yerllse.    The  Tarvem  was  lit  up  with  taller  kandles  all  oyer,  ^  a  gn» 
bong-fire  was  bumin  in  frunt  thareof     A  Transparancy  was  tied  onto  iht  bm- 
post  with  the  foUerin  wurds :  '  Giv  us  Liberty  or  Deth.    Old  Tomkuohs  groeen 
was  illumernated  with  5  tin  lanterns  ahd  the  follerln  TransparaDcy  was  io  iht 
winder:   *The  Sub-Merahine  Tellergraph  A  the  Baldinsyille  and  StonefieH 
Plank-road  —  the  2  grate  events  of  the  19th  century :   may  intestines  i^ 
never  mar  their  grandjure.'    Simpkimsis  shoe  shop  was  all  ablas  with  kaadk 
and  lantarns.    A  Americun  Eagle  was  painted  onto  a  flag  in  a  winder,  di» 
these  wurds,  viz:  *The  Constitooshun  must  be  Preserved.'    The  Skool-Iwas* 
was  lited  up  in  grate  stUe,  and  the  winders  was  filled  with  mottoes,  aouii^ 
which  1  notised  the  foUerin :  'Trooth  smashed  to  erth  shall  rize  agin:  jovas^ 
STOP  Hsa.'    '  The  Boy  stood  on  the  Burnin  Deck  whense  awl  but  him  had  Fled. 
'  Prokrastinashun  is  the  theaf  of  Time.'    *  Be  virtoous  A  you  will  be  Happy. 
'  Intemperunse  has  cawsed  a  heap  of  trubble :  shun  the  Bole : '  and  the  foUeria 
sentimunt  written  by  the  skool-master,  who  graduated  at  Hudson  Eollige: 
'  Baldinsyille  sends  greetin  to  Her  Magisty  the  Queen,  d(  hopes  all  hard  feeSe 
which  has  heretofore  previous  bin  felt  between  the  Supervizers  of  BaldiuTilk 
and  the  British  Parlimunt,  if  such  there  has  been,  may  now  be  forever  wvpd 
frum  our  Esoutchuns.    Baldinsyille  this  night  rejoises  over  the  gellorioofi  ere^ 
which  sementz  2  grate  nashuns  onto  one  anuther  by  means  of  a  elecktrio  vire 
under  the  roarin  billers  of  the  Nasty  Deep.    Quosqus  tantkum,  a  bthteb,  Catzs- 
LINT,  PATiKNT  NoeTBUM ! '    'Squirc  Smith's  house  was  lited  up  regardlis  of  ex 
pence.    His  little  sun  Wiluam  Henrt  stood  upon  the  roof  firin  of  crackem  Tb« 
old  'Squire  hiBself  was  dressed  up  in  soljer-clothes  and  stood  on  his  door-et«p 
wigglin'  his  swoarid,  and  p'intin'  it  sollumly  to  a  American  flag  which  vas  so- 
pendid  on  top  of  a  pole  in  frunt  of  his  house.    Frequiently  he  wood  take  off  fait 
cocked  hat  d(  wave  it  round  in  a  impressive  stile.     HIb  oldest  darter  Kis  Ua- 
BELLEB  Smith,  who  has  jest  cum  home  frum  the  Perkinsville  Female  Inrtitwt 
appeared  at  the  frunt  winder  in  the  West  room  as  the  goddiss  of  liberty,  i 
sung  *  1  see  them  on  their  windin'  way.*    '  Booteus  1 ! '  sed  I  to  myselt  *y^  ^ 
a  angil  &  nothin  shorter  I '    N.  Bonapabte  Smith,  the  'Squire's  oldest  eon,  drtft 
hisself  up  as  Vsiyus  the  God  of  Wars,  and  red  the  Decleration  of  IndependeuM 
from  the  left  chamber  winder.    The  'Squire's  wife  didn't  jine  in  the  festirerti^ 
She  Bed  it  was  the  tarnalest  nonsense  she  ever  see.    Sez  she  to  the  'Squire, '  Oub 
into  the  house  and  go  to  bed,  you  old  fool  you.    Tomorrer  you  '11  be  goin'  rooo^ 
half-ded  with  the  rumatism  A  won  t  gin  us  a  minit's  peace  till  you  git  wtJL' 
Sez  the  'Squire,  *  Bktst,  you  little  appreslate  the  importance  of  the  eveol  wH^ 
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I  this  night  commemerate/  Sec  she, '  CommemerAte  a  cat'a  tail ! '  ^-  cum  into 
the  houae  this  instant,  you  old  dolt,  yew ! '  '  Betsy/  sez  the  'Squire,  wavin*  his 
sword,  '  retire  I '  Doctor  IIutcuinbxs  offis  was  lilcewise  lited  up  and  a  Trans- 
parancy,  on  which  was  painted  the  Queen  in  the  act  of  drinkln  sum  of  '  Hut- 
GHIK8I8  Invigorator/  was  stuck  into  one  of  the  winders.  The  BaldlnsTiUe 
Bugle  of  Liberty  newspaper  offis  was  also  illumenated,  <fc  the  foUerin  mottoes 
stuck  out:  'The  Press  is  the  Arkerme^n  lerer  which  moves  the  world.' 
'Vote  Early.'  'Buckle  on  your  Armer.'  'Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe.' 
'  Franklix,  Moksk  <fe  Field.'  '  Terms  $1.50  a  year :  liberal  reducshuns  to  clubs.' 
In  short,  the  yillige  of  Baldinsyille  was  in  a  perfeck  fewroar.' 

Perhaps  9ome  among  the  several  hundreds  of  thousands  who  witnessed  our 
metropolitan  *  Cable  Celebration '  may  have  remarked  the  great  exemplars  of 
*  Dr.  HuTCHCYGS*  in  advertising.  -  -  -  Our  firiend,  the  writer  of  *  Weenonah, 
y<  Ezceedynglie  Sarraw/uU  Legende  ofy  Lake  Pepin^  has  been  reading  the 
wonderful  expbits  of  *  Captam  Davis,  Jonathan  R,'  of  Rocky  Canon,  Califor- 
nia>  communicated  by  Mr.  Spabbowgrass  some  time  since  to  these  pages. 
His  *suflusioQ*  begins  very  characteristically  of  that  artistic  production.  We 
can  only  spore  room  for  a  *  specimen-brick : ' 

'  Know  ye  the  land  of  crystal  streams. 
Of  giggling  brooks  and  laashing  water. 
Where  every  sparkling  rivulet  teems 
With  trout  a  foot  long,  and  nothing  shorter, 
(Except  an  indifferent  species  of  eels ;) 
Where  Nature  her  lovehness  reveals 
In  all  that  eye  or  heart  can  prize. 
In  blooming  earth  and  gorgeous  slcies 
That  Phcbbds  paints  when  the  day-light  dies  ? 

'  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  Red  Man's  song, 
(I  mean  the  Sons  of  Hiawatha,) 


nsfc 
^till  echoes  the  hills  and  flrroyes  among, 
[n  accents  as  guttural  and  strons 
As  ever  were  heard  in  Saz6-Ootna  f 


Where  Manito  sits  on  his  rock-raised  throne. 
And  MoNDAMxw,  robed  in  green  and  yellow, 
Smcdcing  dhudeens  of  the  red  pipe-stone, 
Whose  praises  were  sung  by  Mr.  Lokgvbllow  : 
Where  an  Indian  maiden,  hand  in  hand 
With  her  dusky  *  lovyer '  was  pli|^hted,  and 
To  keep  another  from  '  cutting  him  out,' 
Jumped  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  about 
Four  hundred  feet  hish,  (I  'm  not  particular. 
Except  that  the  rock  is  perpendicular, 
Or  out  of  plumb  may  be  slightly  tippy t) 
Right  plumb  into  the  Mississippi ! ' 

This  shows  a  'cunning  hand*  at  verbal  freedom,  and  adroit  imitation :  but 
the  '  Legend  *  which  ensues  is  not  remarkable  either  in  incident  or  execution. 
Otir  friend  must  'try  again.'  -  -  -  The  able  and  entertaining  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New- York  ^Timei^  daily  journal,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
that  print,  says :  'All  your  readers  who  have  ever  visited  Paris,  will  recol- 
lect the  two  magnificent  buildings  which  close  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
on  the  side  next  the  Madelaine.  They  were  built  by  Louis  Philippe,  one 
for  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  the  other  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  fiimi- 
ture  of  the  State,  and  called  the  Oarde  Meubles,  The  first  is  sUll  occupied 
by  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  but  the  other  is  divided  into  four  residences. 
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that  on  the  left  being  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Ckillov,  the  next  bj  IL 
Peak  db  Sacit  Qnxn,  a  rich  notary,  the  next  by  the  Marchlonefls  Be 
Plbssis  Bkllixrbs,  and  the  Ust  one,  that  on  the  corner  of  the  Rae  Boyale, 
by  a  millionaire,  H.  Axdoiv.  Here  you  see  the  equality  of  the  Freodi 
noblesse,  finance,  and  the  notoriat  on  the  same  line  1  The  boose  belongs  to 
these  individuals,  but  the  State  sold  to  them  only  oa  condition  thai  the  ex- 
terior should  never  be  changed,  and  that  it  shall  always  be  occuiHed  only 
as  residences.'  We  cite  this,  to  add,  that  im  are  among  the  rcadcra  €i  thit 
Time$  who  hare  '  never  been  in  Paris :  *  yet  can  we  open  a  drawer  of  oar 
oaken  table,  and  take  out  a  diaphanous  stereoscopic  plate,  and  see  the  whole 
scene,  unaltered  firom  life,  as  it  stands  at  this  moment :  with  the  square, 
the  fountains  playing,  the  monumental  obelisk  of  Luxor,  the  exquisite 
sculptures  of  the  Madelaine,  and  alL  Street-views,  edifices,  in  the  Bois  de 
Bologne,  the  Arches,  etc.,  make  us  familiar  with  the  gay  capital  and  its  en- 
yirons.  We  can  stand  under  the  great  dome  of  St  Pbtxb*s  in  Bmne ;  sor- 
vey  the  *  Vacuum,  where  the  Pops  keeps  his  buUs,*  aoccwding  to  Mrs. 
Ramsbottom  ;  and  repose  within  the  Coliseum's  walls,  'mid  the  chief  relics 
of  almighty  Rome :  and  this,  Sir  '  Correspondent,*  we  can  do,  without  ex- 
pense, without  the  awful  nausea-marina^  without  passports,  and  without 
'tricks  upon  travellers.'  -  -  -  Hbbb  is  a  pretty  fellow,  who  would 
*  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  woman,'  and  she  a  Musk  !  But  we  can  prove  by 
more  than  a  thousand  'pieces  o'  po'try'  from  our  'Balaam '-basket,  that 
after  all,  he  is  more  than  half  right    He  says : 

'  How  verj  absurd  is  bsif  the  stuff 

Called  '  PoBTBT '  now-ft-days  I 
The  '  stansas/  and  '  epics/  and  '  odes,*  an  enough 
To  pni  every  lover  of^  rhyme  in  a  huff, 

And  disgust  e'en  old  hens  with  their  *  lajrs.' 

'  One  asks  but  a '  cave '  in  some  '  forest  deli,* 

'  Away  (h>m  the  cold  world's  strife : ' 
Now  the  woods,  in  fine  weather,  are  all  very  well. 
Bat  ffive  him  a  six  weeks '  rainy  spell/ 
And  ne'd  soon  'cave  in/  in  his  'forest  ceU,' 

And  be  sick  enough  of  the  Uf)». 

*  One  loves,  (*  how  he  lores ! ')  the  glittering  foam 

'  And  the  mad  waves'  anery  strife : ' 
But  take  the  jroung  genius  who  wrote  that '  pome,' 
'  Where  the  billows  dash  and  the  sea-birds  roam/ 
And  he  'd  give  all  he  had  to  be  safe  at  home, 

And  stay  there  the  rest  of  his  life ! ' 

There  are  other  bards  and  their  'cravings'  noted,  but  these  must 
suffice,  at  least  for  the  present  -  -  -  Fbox  whose  heart  do  you  suppose 
these  touching  thoughts  proceed?  Tou  would  not  guess,  out  of  the  first 
hundred  attempts.  Read  them,  and  then  perii^;M  we  may  satisfy  your 
curiosity : 

'  Thb  sub  is  rolling  down  behind  the  mountains  in  the  ^stance,  and  I  ean 
peer  over  the  roofs  of  the  city,  beyond  the  river,  and  see  his  radiant  smile 
quivering  above  a  long  sweep  of  waving  foliage,  over  which,  against  an  amber 
sky,  there  are  long  bars  of  beautiful  clouds  floating  along,  turning  their  gay 
borders  to  the  breeae,  and  apparently  rejoicing  in  the  proud  thought  thai  there 
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iB  nothing  so  brilliant  as  they.  Never  do  I  look  upon  such  a  scene,  but  I  think 
of  the  days  beyond  the  flood  of  Time  ;  of  the  yernal  shores  of  boyhood  and 
youth,  that  I  have  left  forever;  and  from  which  even  Mkmobt  herself,  that 
solemn  and  sad  antiquarian,  hath  scarcely  a  flower  left  in  her  hand.  Many  and 
sober  are  the  reflections  which  a  glance  at  the  evening  west  can  awaken  in  my 
mind.  Friends  that  are  distant  and  hopes  that  are  dead,  never  more  to  be  re- 
vived with  the  freshness  wherewith  they  shone  of  yore ;  ambition  that  was 
thwarted,  confidence  betrayed,  impressions  changed,  &ntasies  dissolved — these 
are  a  few  of  the  associations  with  which  I  gaze  upon  the  regions  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  think  how  many  visions  that  were  as  radiant  as  that  fiery  sphere,  have 
wrapped  themselves  in  darkness  and  made  the  clouds  their  pavilion ;  how  the 
gorgeous  creations  have  disappeared  iike  that  golden  exhalation  of  the  dawn 
or  the  dews  of  the  evening,  leaving  the  thoroughfare  over  which  I  was  passing 
more  arid  and  dreary.' 

This  is  firom  one  of  *Dow,  Jr.'s  late  Califi>mia  'Sermons:'  yet  to  us  it 
sounds  strangely  fiunHiar.  -  -  -  Looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the 
''China  Mailj*  printed  some  fifteen  years  ago,  (a  present  from  an  esteemed 
friend,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,)  we  came  across  the  following, 
which  we  fancy  will  be  as  new  and  acceptable  to  our  readers  as  it  was  to 
ourselves  :•  *At  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  a  party  is  oc- 
casionally given,  to  which  those  called  sane  are  invited :  and  as  they  mingle 
together  in  conversation,  promenading,  dancing,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  tell  which  are  which.  On  one  of  these  pleasant  occasions,  a 
gentleman  visitor  was  *  doing  the  agreeable '  to  one  of  the  ladies,  and  in- 
quired of  her  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  Retreat  She  told  him,  and  he 
went  on  to  make  inquiries  about  the  institution,  to  which  she  rendered  very 
intelligent  answers ;  and  when  he  asked  her,  ^Bato  she  liked  the  doctor  f ' 
she  gave  him  such  assurances  of  her  regard  for  the  excellent  physician,  that 
the  stranger  was  satisfied  of  the  doctor's  popularity  among  the  patients,  and 
he  went  away  without  finding  out  that  his  partner  in  the  conversation  was 
no  other  than  the  accomplished  lady  of  the  physician,  who  tells  the  story 
herself  with  great  zest,  and  is  firequently  asked,  *  How  she  likes  the  doctor  ? ' 
She  has  but  one  answer !  -  •  -  Beab  in  mind,  if  you  please,  that  the 
following  (according  to  *  R  H.,'  of  Sheboygan  Falls)  is  entirely  authentic. 
It  is  a  fierbatim  extract,  *  taken  down  on  the  spot,'  ttom  a  lecture  on  ^-The 
Rights  of  Woman  J  delivered  by  one  G.  W.  S ,  at  the  capital  of  Wiscon- 
sin, less  than  '  sixty  years  since.'  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  the 
speaker  was  opposed  to  extending  the  right  of  suffitige  to  females :  *  Let 
Man  plough  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  briny  deep ;  let  man  drag  down  from 
the  booming  thimder-cloud  the  clanking  lightnings  of  heaven:  but  let 
WosfAN  m^infj^in  her  puTO  and  intangible  position  in  oiur  bosom  of  bo- 
soms—  in  the  innermost  interstices  of  society  t  There  she  sits  enthroned 
high  above  all  t  Nation  may  swallow  up  nation,  and,  like  Cornucopia  of 
old,  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  mad-raging  Bumampooter,  and  lick  their 
chops  for  more :  and  the  ashes  of  pulverized  humanity  may  be  blown  to 
the  four  comers  of  heaven :  yet  there  she  sits ;  and  he  who  would  reach  up 
t  sacrilegious  hand  to  drag  her  down  firom  her  zenith  of  glory,  would 
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ascend  on  Jacobus  ladder  to  the  farthest  confines  of  infinitesimal  spaec^aiii 
steal  the  hlessed  lamps  of  Night  for  buttons ! '  This  was  not  infmiBdftr 
a  burlesque ;  but  was  delivered  in  all  earnestness  by  the  orator,  and  vMk 
gesticulations  as  fervent  as  they  were  original  and  ^Btriking:'*  soillMl 
affirms  oiu*  correspondent  -  -  -  Our  associate,  Dr.  J.  O.  NoTBa,  wAt 
of  *  Roumania,*  etc.,  has  prepared  a  Lecture  on  Nomadic  Life^  as  lllnttmli 
hy  the  Gipsies^  which  he  is  prepared  to  deliver,  the  coming  winter,  Mn 
lyceums  or  other  public  literaiy  institutions.  Travel,  and  pa'sonal  obsemia^ 
have  enabled  him  to  embrace  all  the  aspects  and  bearings  of  his  ttKsne: 
we  can  guarantee  a  treat  to  his  audiences  of  no  ordinary  kind.  His 
is  not  hackneyed,  and  will  be  originally  treated.  -  -  .  We  must  saji». 
correspondent '  A.  J.  C.,'  of  New-Jersey,  that  the  little  volume  whkh  bii 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  us,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  *  contains  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  humor,'  appears  to  tM  to  contain  notiiing 
of  the  sort  His  *  marked  passages'  suffidently  evince  hi$  perc^tkm 
judgment  in  this  kind.  How  any  one  could  find  '  humor '  in  the  ^mftlfl^ 
cord,  by  a  son,  of  the  unambitious  and  useful  life  of  a  mother,  r^naricdh  Vj 
Christian  faith  and  self-denial,  passes  our  comprehension.  The  calm, 
possessed,  quiet  face,  beneath  the  plain  Quaker  cap,  which  beams  apa 
from  the  frontispiece  to  the  unpretending  little  book  before  us,  would  if  f^ 
self  counteract  such  criticism  as  our  correspondent  would  seem  desiitMli 
secure.  Somewhat  doubting  whether  a  notice  of  the  work  was  not 
to  be  elicited  for  some  other  than  a  merely  critical  object,  we  pass  H 
out  naming  it,  and  without  farther  comment  There  have  been  sodi  A- 
tempts,  which  have  been  fiiistrated.  -  -  -  Unable  ourselves  to  atori 
Mr,  Stephen  Masset^e  Entertainment  at  Niblo^e  Saloon,  by  reason  of  oertdi 
presidential  duties  devolving  upon  us  on  the  same  occasion,  we  sent  a  ftflfr 
deputation,  whose  report  confirms  our  previous  augury  of  Mr.  ITiWHllwi 
triumph.  We  knew,  when  we  heard  Tennyson's  *  Charge  <^  ihe  Q^, 
Brigade'  read  in  the  sanctum,  and  the  description  of  the  terrible  exeeote 
scene  in  India,  that  these  parts  of  the  performance  would  exdte  maiiDBdtt- 
thusiasm  and  deep  interest  The  saloon  was  crowded,  and  the  a^^ifanaafW- 
ral  and  fervtnt  With  neither  time  nor  space  to  particularize,  we  may  myi  h 
general  terms,  that  the  *  Entertainment,'  as  a  whole,  was  a  complete  SlHifiilli 
was  repeated  in  the  metropolis,  and  delivered  in  such  suburban  quaiHlFii 
Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  etc.  We  would  suggest  the  pret^mission,  henalfci^ti 
the  broad  burlesque  of  Mr.  Dempsteb,  in  the  *  Song'  department, 
styled  an  ^imitation'  of  that  most  feeling  and  efifecthre  vocalist  and 
By-the-by,  where  is  Mr.  Dempster  ?  He  would  be  welcomed  by  imiiij  tmlH 
admirers  hereaway,  *  about  this  time.'  -  -  -  We  take  pleasure  in  caDnKftl 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  announcement,  in  our  adverting  ftgN^'sf 
Mr.  Union  Adams,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  an  enterprising 
young  New-York  merchants. 


hosiery,  Gloves,  Yarns,  Under  Garments- 

UNION  ADAMS, 
637  BROADWAY,  four  doors  below  Bleeeker  Street, 

U^spectfiilly  invites  your  attention  to  an  extensive  and  superior  variety  of  the  above  goods,  many 
r  vU\s  of  which  can  not  be  found  elsev^bere.  Importing  and  manufacturing  largely,  hcis  enabled  to 
iTer  superior  inducements  to  every  class  of  buyers. 

The  price  of  every  article  is  marked  in  plain  tlgnres,  and  all  goods  sold,  not  giving  satisfhctioo, 
K'Lv  be  returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded  cheerftiUy. 


T»  H  A.  T  T'S 
NEW  DOUBLE-THREADED  ELASTIC-STITCH 

PRICE,  FROM   $25  TO   $35.     NO    RIPPING. 

Ml  the  other  cheap  Machines  take  only  the  single-thread  chain-stitch.  This  takes  the  same  doahle-thread  stitch  as 
]i*=-  luost  expensive  Machines.  The  work  will  not  rip,  though  everj  third  sUtch  be  cut.  We  have  also  the  best  single- 
Srtad  Machine  In  the  market.  We  warrapt  oar  Machines,  and  Invite  the  public  to  bring  work  with  them,  and 
tio roughly  test  them  before  purchasing. 

SAIiES  BOOMS,  113  Washington  St..  Boston:  922  Chettnat  St.  FhiladelphiA ;  Jtnd 

677  Broadway,  New-Tork. 

C^^^* AGENTS  WANTED.    Apply  at  the  Boston  office. 


GBOYER  ft  BAKEB'S 


OXLIBRATBD 


.^  f  .«^^ir,„ 


^ 


% 


4:95  Broad^way,  NeMr-York. 

18  Smnmer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street.  FhiladelphiA. 
137  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
68  West  Fourth  Street.  Cinoinnati. 

rir  Aff^tcUtin  aU  UU  prtne4p<a  oMes  aud  vlttagu 
inths  XMMLStaU: 

A  BBW  sttu-bbigb;  $50. 

Thesb  Machines  sew  from  two  spools,  and  form  a  seam 
of  unequalled  strength,  beauty,  and  elasticity,  which  wUl 
•'•^T  rip,  vna  If  fcyery  fourth  stlteh  b*  onl.  Tbey  are  un- 
qusstionabty  th«  beat  In  the  market  for  flunOy  use. 

tartsnxji  vor  a'oibodlab. 


OPINIONS  OF  THB  PBB88. 

Grover  k  Baker^  Is  the  bett.— ^m«r.  AgriMUuHgL 

To  all  of  which  the  THhmu  says,  Ameo^*-2Hfr«iiA 

It  IS  aU  that  it  dahns  to  ht^Indtpmidmil. 

It  JUUiht9  iU  own  work— others  do  noi^—Bom^  Jowr. 

We  give  It  the  prefeifence.— .American  SaptUL 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appzedated.— i^lr«M.  Jowr, 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cottoa— jlflMr.  MotOklm. 

We  like  Grover  k  Baker*s  htaL—LadUt^  tTrsoM^ 
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CARDINAL    DE    ROHAN'S    NECKLACE. 

In  the  account  of  the  *  Dauphin '  whose  claims  to  royalty  were 
iscussed  in  our  November  number,  allusion  might  have  oeen  made 
>  the  queenly  robe  displayed  at  his  funeral,  and  said  to  have  he- 
mmed to  his  unfortunate  mother.    However  mythical  its  historjr, 
smiple  newspaper  paragraph  has  singularlv  connected  the  cir- 
umstance  with  tne  celebratea  diamond  necklace  which  so  &tally 
avolved  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette.    It  appears  that  law-suits  in 
france  may  last  as  long  as  those  of  England^s  dreaded  Court  of 
iJhancery,  lor  in  this  very  year  1868,  the  descendants  of  the  jewel- 
ers, Boehmer  and  Bassange,  who  owned  the  diamond  necklace 
:>efore  its  mysterious  disappearance  in  1785,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  have  become  royal  property,  are  suing  the  representatives 
of  the  De  Rohan  family  for  its  value,  the  Cardinal  De  Rohan  hav- 
ing received  the  casket  from  the  hands  of  the  jewellers,  as  we  shall 

In  the  last  years  of  Marie  Antoinette's  reign,  her  growing  dis- 
like of  etiquette  caused  her  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  hollow  pomp  of  the  great  palace  of  Versailles,  and  to  seek  in 
the  seclusion  ol  the  little  Tnanon  the  happiness  which  society 
denied  to  a  queen.  The  gardens  of  this  pavilion  were  laid  out  in 
the  English  taste,  differing  totally  from  the  aspect  of  the  park 
which  environed  the  vast  palace,  where  the  trees  and  parterres 
were  as  artificial  as  the  life  of  Louis  XIY.  himsel£  At  Trianon,  a 
lake  flooded  part  of  the  ^i^ounds,  and  on  its  banks  was  a  little 
village,  with  cottages  for  t£e  curate,  the  miller,  the  milk-maid,  and 
a  few  others ;  and  in  this  spot  Marie  Antoinette,  robed  simply  in 
a  white  cambric  dress,  with  a  straw  hat,  amused  herself  for  davs 
together,  fishing  in  the  waters,  visiting  the  cottages,  seeing  the 
cows  milked,  and  sometimes  herself  assuming  the  guise  of  a  dairy- 
maid. Her  associates  shared  in  her  rural  sports :  the  King's  bro- 
thers, idlerward  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  Charles  the  Tenth, 
played  the  parts  of  the  miller  and  the  fiurmer ;  M.  De  Polignac 
was  the  steward,  and  Cardinal  De  Rohan,  before  his  disgrace,  the 
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curate.  All  the  while  the  foulest  slanders  were  spread  abroad  in 
Paris  regarding  these  innocent  pastimes ;  and  obscene  anecdotes, 
songs,  and  pictures  held  the  Queen  up  as  a  Messalina.  Notbing 
contributed  to  undermine  respect  for  her  more  than  the  mtrnpTie 
of  the  diamond  necklace,  in  which,  beside  the  jewellers,  the  md 
personages  involved  were :  Marie  Antoinette,  the  victim ;  Cardinal 
be  Romm,  the  dupe;  Countess  De  Lamotte,  the  adventuress; 
Count  Cagliostro,  the  prince  of  swindlers ;  and  Mademoiselle  Ofiri, 
a  beautiful  wanton,  who  played  the  part  of  queen  for  one  nigbt 
The  whole  plot  was  of  smgular  ingenuity,  and  is  by  no  means 
generally  understood. 

In  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  Marie  Antoinette,  with  a  stroog 
taste  for  dress,  was  especially  fond  of  diamonds,  and  in  1774  bad 
bought  of  Boehmer,  the  crown  jeweller,  stones  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs,  which  she  paid  oat  d 
her  private  funds.  Some  years  later  Boehmer  and  ms  partner 
Bassange,  having  constructed  ^  superb  necklace,  probably  intended 
for  Madame  Du  Barry,  and  disappointed  in  the  sale  of  it  to  ber  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Louis  tne  Fifteenth,  became  anxioos  to 
sell  it  to  the  Queen.  It*  was  wholly  composed  of  stones  of  the 
largest  size,  and  first  water;  and  although  valued  at  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  francs,  was  an  unmarketable  commoditj,  as 
very  few  even  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  could  afford  to  buy  it 
Boehmer  tried  in  vain  to  dispose  of  it  at  forei^  courts,  and  at 
length  importuned  Marie  Antoinette  to  relieve  hmi  of  the  glitter- 
ing  burthen,  or  permit  him  to  drown  himself  in  the  Seine.  The 
Queen,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  told  him  to  dis* 
pose  of  his  necklace  in  parts,  and  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
throw  himself  into  the  Seine  or  any  other  river  in  the  kingdno. 
Though  rebuffed,  the  jeweller  persevered,  and  so  annoy^  tbt 
Queen,  that  she  forbade  him  to  name  the  matter  to  her  SLgam.  Tbe 
King  was  anxious  that  she  should  possess  it,  but  she  replied  ibsa 
her  jewels  were  numerous  and  splendid  enough  already,  adding. 
with  the  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  that  France  had  greater  need  of 
ships  of  war  than  necklaces,  liiis  was  really  the  sole  connectton 
she  ever  had  with  these  jewels :  they  were  never  in  her  posseflsioo 
for  a  moment,  except  when  the  King  sent  them  for  her  in^>ectkni; 

et  by  the  iniquity  of  the  plot,  it  was  naade  to  appear  that  she  had 

ought  and  secreted  them. 

The  Countess  De  Lamotte,  the  intriguante  who  was  at  tk 
bottom  of  all  the  mischief,  was  in  very  limited  drcumstanoes,  al- 
though a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Yalois,  but  with  magic 
powers  of  deception  managed  in  manv  instances  to  improve  her 
fortunes  by  nlaying  on  the  credulity  of  her  victims.  No  greater 
dupe  ever  fell  into  her  hands  than  Cardinal  De  Rohan,  the  graod 
almoner,  and  member  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  famibes  in 
France.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  but  of  cr^ulous  and  immoral 
character,  out  of  favor  for  years  with  Marie  Antoinette,  who  would 
not  even  speak  to  him.  His  disgrace  preyed  on  his  spirits,  snd  he 
once  in  a  moment  of  confidence  confessed  to  Madame  De  Lamotte, 
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who  had  gained  great  power  over  him,  how  ardently  he  longed  for 
restoration  to  the  regard  of  his  Queen.  This  was  sofficient  to  set- 
Liamotte's  busy  brain  at  work,  to  build  up  at  once  a  scheme  of 
^gantic  fraud,  and  finding  each  successive  step  successful,  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  necklace,  ruin  Boehmer,  dupe  the  Cardinal, 
and  slander  the  Queen.  Such  a  plot  required  accomplices  as  w^ll 
as  victims,  for  a  single  false  step  would  cause  inevitable  ruin :  one 
of  these  agents  was  ner  husbana,  and  the  other  a  companion  of  his, 
named  Vulette,  who  played  the  part  of  valet  to  the  Queen. 

In  the  first  place  Lamotte,  whom  Marie  Antoinette  did  not 
know  by  sight,  and  who  had  never  been  granted  an  audience,  per- 
suaded the  Cardinal  that  she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Queen,  and  had  taken  occasion  to  state  his  case  to  her  roval  mis- 
tress, who  was  moved  to  pity,  and  had  finally  told  the  Countess 
that  he  might  address  to  her  a  justification  of  himself  from  the 
charges  long  since  preferred  against  him.  The  enraptured  prelate 
lost  no  time  in  composing  an  elaborate  and  respectful  petition, 
which  he  hsmded  to  Lamotte,  who  in  a  few  days  returned  to  him  a 
snaall  sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Queen, 
her  hand-writmg  being  successfully  forged,  and  the  words  running : 
*  I  have  read  your  letter ;  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  guiltless.  At 
present  I  am  not  able  to  grant  you  the  audience  you  desire.  When 
circumstances  permit,  you  shall  be  informed  of  it.  Remain  discreet.' 
This  note,  which  the  Cardinal  never  suspected  to  be  false,  as  in  truth 
he  placed  implicit  confidence  in  a  hundred  others,  filled  him  with 
joy,  and  so  thankful  was  he  to  Lamotte,  that  in  his  infatuation  he 
paid  over  to  her,  m  various  sums,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand livres,  supposing  that  all  went  to  the  Queen  for  purjposes 
named  in  the  forged  correspondence  carried  on  under  her  signa- 
ture. The  Countess  became  emboldened  by  success ;  she  knew  the 
history  of  the  diamond  necklace ;  that  Boehmer  was  very  anxious 
to  dispose  of  it,  as  it  locked  up  an  immense  amount  of  his  money ; 
that  he  had  vainly  offered  it  to  the  Queen ;  and  that  he  would  be 
ruined  if  it  remained  on  his  hands.  She  easily  obtained  a  sieht  of 
it,  and  displayed  much  solicitude  for  the  jeweller,  who  said  that  he 
would  make  any  one  a  handsome  present  who  could  find  for  him  a 
purchaser.  Thus  stimulated,  she  spoke  to  the  Cardinal,  her  suffi- 
cient dupe  already ;  made  him  believe  that  the  Queen,  unknown  to 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  bent  upon  having  it,  and  would  in  short, 
set  no  bounds  to  the  royal  gratitude,  could  his  Eminence  only 
persuade  the  jewellers  to  let  her  have  the  necklace,  and  wait  for 
some  years  in  payment.  It  was  to  be  a  ]proof  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
highest  regard  that  this  delicate  commission  was  intrusted  to  the 
grand  almoner,  and  in  order  to  effect  it,  he  was  to  receive  an 
order  written  and  signed  by  the  Queen's  own  hand,  which  he  need 
not  give  up  until  all  the  payments  were  made ;  that  he  should  ar- 
range with  Boehmer  regarding  the  instalments,  the  first  of  which 
was  not  to  be  paid  for  some  time ;  that  all  the  negotiations  were 
to  be  in  the  C^dinal's  name,  and  not  in  the  Queen's,  his  sole  war- 
rant for  proceeding  being  the  secret  billet,  signed  Marie  Antoi- 
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nette  de  France.  This  style  of  signature  should  of  itsdf  hsre 
.opened  the  eyes  of  the  Cardinal,  for  it  was  never  the  custom  fiw 
any  daughter  of  the  blood  royal  to  attach  *de  France'  to  their 
names ;  such  an  addition  had  been  made  only  through  the  groBS^ 
iterance,  but  still  the  prelate  suspected  nothing.  About  tfaiB 
time  he  also  became  more  deeply  involved  through  the  ag«icy  erf' 
a  sublime  swindler,  the  self  stvled  Count  Cagliostro. 

This  Prince  of  MountebauKS,  whose  real  name  was  Joseph  Bal- 
samo,  was  bom  of  obscure  parentage  at  Palermo  in  1748.  He 
was  a  quack  from  his  cradle.  After  committing  various  crim^ 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels  as  one  of  supernatural  powers,  who  had 
dealings  with  the  devil ;  the  means  of  curing  all  disease ;  who 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  elixir  vitse  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
who  was  equally  ready  to  cast  horoscopes,  or  palm  himself  off  as 
the  Wandering  Jew.  His  journeys  extended  to  Greece,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Persia,  some  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  and  many  <^ 
the  European  cities ;  and  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  knavery  bj 
his  wife,  Lorenza  Feliciani,  a  Roman  woman  of  extraordinair 
beauty,  but  who,  profligate  as  she  was  lovely,  sold  her  &vors  higk 
When  he  arrived  m  Strasburg,  Cardinal  De  Rohan,  who  beKeved 
in  his  magic  arts,  and  who  had  himself  dipped  into  alchemy,  wished 
to  visit  him.  The  wily  charlatan  sent  for  answer:  *If  M.  k 
Cardinal  is  sick,  let  him  come  to  me  and  I  will  cure  him ;  if  he  be 
well,  he  has  no  business  with  me,  nor  have  I  with  him.'  This  oolr 
made  De  Rohan  more  eager  for  Cagliostro's  friendship ;  it  wu 
gained  in  due  time,  the  benighted  ecclesiastic  placing  full  faith  in 
the  impudent  sorcerer,  who,  on  being  consulted  regarding  the  im- 
portant negotiation  with  the  jewellers,  performed  his  incantations 
in  the  prelate's  palace,  and  gave,  as  a  revelation  from  the  quit- 
world,  that  it  was  sure  of  success  and  worthy  of  the  Prince, 

Then  did  the  Cardinal,  beside  himself  with  joy,  enter  with  hk 
whole  soul  into  the  scheme,  and  proceed  to  treat  with  Bodmier 
and  Bassange  for  the  necklace.  Under  the  pledge  of  secresy,  he 
revealed  to  them  that  the  Queen  was  the  purchaser,  and  showed 
them  the  order,  which  they  of  course  believed  to  be  genuine,  and 
therefore  agreed  to  deliver  the  necklace  into  his  hands  on  the  fim 
of  February,  1786. 

The  day  came,  and  it  was  determined  by  De  Rohan  and  the 
Countess,  that  the  diamonds  should  be  intrusted  by  his  Eminence 
to  her  keeping,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Queen  should  call  for 
<hem ;  that  the  Cardinal  should  be  concealed  in  a  place  wh^ioe 
he  could  see  and  identify  the  royal  valet,  to  be  sure  that  all  was 
right  in  every  step  of  the  momentous  proceeding.  Of  course  the 
Cardinal  had  been  led  blindfold  in  the  whole  transaction ;  duped 
by  continual  forgeries  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  in  which  Madsune 
De  Lamotte  was  always  spoken  of  in  the  strongest  terms  of  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  Kow  believing  himself  on  the  high  road  to 
greatness,  the  ensnared  man  repaired,  with  an  attendant  cturying 
the  casket,  to  Lamotte's  house  in  Versailles,  at  dusk  on  the  first  of 
February.    Dismissing  this  person,  he  entered  the  presence  of  the 
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Countess,  and  placed  in  her  hands  the  invaluable  necklace.  Very 
shortly,  a  messenger  was  announced,  and  his  Eminence,  to  elude 
observation  and  yet  see  all  that  was  passing,  hid  in  a  closet  with  a 
glass  door.  A  man  of  respectful  and  official  port,  the  pretended 
valet  de  chambre  from  Trianon,  advanced  with  the  words, '  De  par 
la  Reine.'  (From  the  Queen.)  Lamotte  at  once  gave  him  the 
packet,  on  which  he  solemnly  bowed  and  retired.  It  was  the 
rascal  Villette,  who  had  forged  all  the  royal  letters,  and  from  the 
moment  the  diamonds  went  into  his  hands,  they  were  seen  no 
more,  neither  by  the  Cardinal  nor  the  jewellers.  It  is  true,  his 
Elminence  recognized  the  fellow,  for  the  indefatigable  Countess  had 
before  contrived  to  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal,  walk- 
ing with  her,  as  the  Queen's  valet,  apparently  from  the  direction 
of  Trianon. 

As  the  prince  of  the  Church  retired  that  night  to  dream  of  bene- 
fices unnumbered,  and  perchance  of  the  papal  tiara,  Lamotte  and 
her  accomplices  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  audacious  villany. 
The  necklace  disappeared,  none  knew  whither  with  certainty,  but 
in  all  probability  it  was  broken  up,  as  M.  De  Lamotte  was  soon 
afterward  in  England,  living  extravagantly,  betting  at  Newmarket 
races,  and  disposing  of  diamonds.  Marie  Antoinette  slept  inno- 
cent of  the  crime,  and  the  lucky  jewellers  for  a  while  breathed 
free  again,  a  great  weight  having  been  lifted  off  their  minds. 
They  gave  out  that  the  necklace  had  been  disposed  of  to  the 
Grand  Seignior  for  his  fevorite  Sultana.  Very  soon,  however,  vM 
the  duped  felt  new  fears ;  the  Cardinal  was  tormented  by  the  con- 
tinued coldness  of  the  Queen,  who,  in  spite  of  her  gratitude  so 
-warmly  expressed  in  her  letters,  never  even  deigned  to  give  him  a 
look ;  and  Boehmer,  frequently  at  the  palace,  wondered  that  he 
never  saw  the  necklace  on  her  Majesty's  person,  when  she  had 
been  so  anxious  to  have  it.  New  excuses  and  lies  were  forged  as 
fast  as  wanted ;  but  the  Cardinal,  half-mad  with  hope  deferred, 
looked  in  terror  for  the  thirtieth  of  July,  when  the  first  instalment 
of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  due.  It  came  at  last,  bring- 
ing onljr  a  note  from  her  Majesty,  and  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  mstalment.  The  jewellers  became  frantic ;  Boehmer  raved 
at  the  duplicity  of  the  Queen,  insisted  on  an  audience,  and  at  last 
had  one,  m  which  De  Rohan's  agency  in  the  afiair  was  fully  revealed. 
The  Queen,  justly  incensed  agamst  the  Cardinal,  denied  with  truth 
that  she  had  ever  had  the  necklace,  while  Boehmer,  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  his  diamonds,  and  believing  the  Queen  guilty,  demanded  his 
money  or  threatened  public  exposure.  He  had  before  on  several  oc- 
casions spoken  to  her  Majesty  about  diamonds,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  thought  he  must  nave  lost  his  wits,  at  one  time  addressing 
her  a  petition  begging  her  not  to  forget  him.  The  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  to  pay  the  mterest  above  referred  to,  were  borrowed 
by  Lamotte,  aided  by  Cagliostro,  from  St.  James,  an  upstart  finan- 
cier, only  too  glad  to  render  this  service,  and  much  more,  to  her 
Majesty,  in  hope  of  the  cordon  rouge  for  his  reward.    Of  course, 
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he  never  received  it,  and  lost  his  money,  in  spite  of  Cagiiostro'ft 
'  philosopher's  stone. 

But  the  most  villainous  incident  in  this  whole  business,  was  the 
one  in  which  the  part  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  played,  at  stam 
mid-night,  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  by  Mademoiselle  Gray  d'Oliri. 
This  woman,  a  wanton  of  the  better  class,  who  made  her  nsaal 
promenade  in  the  Palab  Royal,  was  beautifol,  of  noble  figure,  and 
m  profile  strikingly  like  the  Queen.  She  had  been  often  remarked 
by  the  Countess  de  Lamotte  and  her  husband,  and  when  at  length 
it  became  indispensable  to  pacify  the  Cardinal  by  something  more 
than  a  forged  oillet.  Mademoiselle  Oliva  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Countess  to  personate  the  Queen  in  an  interview  with  lus  Emi- 
nence, being  told,  however,  that  her  Majesty  consented  to  tbk, 
having  some  plan  of  amusement  in  it.  Accordingly,  conducted  to 
Versailles,  by  M.  De  Lamotte,  she  inspected  the  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  the  '  Bosquet  de  la  Reine,'  which  is  not  far  from  th« 
garden-front  of  the  palace,  and  still  shown  to  strangers.  ^ 
was  here  made  to  rehearse  her  part,  being  told  that  seated  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  grove,  she  would  be  accosted  by  a  tall  man  in  a  blue 
ridine-coat,  with  a  large  flapping  hat,  who  would  approach,  kned, 
and  kiss  her  hand  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  that  she  was  to 
say  to  him  at  once,  ^  I  have  but  a  moment  to  spare :  I  am  satis- 
fied with  your  conduct,  and  I  shall  speedily  raise  you  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  ravor,'  at  the  same  moment  giving  him  a  little  box  and  a 
rose,  and  immediately  afterward  rise  hastily  at  a  noise  approaching^ 
saying  hurriedly :  ^  Madame  and  Countess  D'Artois  are  coming: 
we  must  part.^  In  like  manner  was  the  Cardinal  drilled  for  the 
long-sought  interview :  her  Majesty  was  to  present  him  with  a  case 
containing  her  portrait  and  a  rose.  The  night  came,  dark  enongh 
for  that  'deed without  a  name,* and  the  punctual  prelate,  althongh 
the  air  was  warm,  stood  shivering  with  impatience  on  the  terrace 
of  Versailles ;  the  hour  passed ;  the  Cardinal  despaired,  when  a 
woman  in  a  black  domino  —  appropriate  livery  for  tne  Countess  De 
Lamotte  —  came  to  him  in  haste,  whispering :  *  I  have  just  left 
the  Queen  :  every  thing  is  un&vorable :  she  will  not  be  able  to 
give  you  so  long  an  interview  as  she  desired.  Madame  and  tiie 
Countess  D'Artois  have  proposed  to  walk  with  her.  Hasten  to 
the  grove ;  she  will  leave  her  party,  and  in  spite  of  the  short  mter- 
val  wie  may  obtain,  will  give  you  unequivoc^  proofe  of  her  pro- 
tection and  ffood  will.'  The  Cardinal  in  ecstasy  hurries  to  the 
scene,  which  is  enacted  according  to  the  plan.  Uay  d'Oliva  pro- 
nouncing the  words  taught  to  her,  hands  to  the  prelate  the  box 
and  the  rose,  saying : '  Vous  savez  ce  que  cela  veut  dire,'  (You  know 
what  that  means,)  when  instantly  Madame  De  Lamotte  approach- 
ing cries,  *  On  vient ! '  At  the  sound  of  coming  feet,  caused  not  bv 
the  royal  sisters,  but  by  M.  De  Lamotte  and  *  Villette  of  Rascal- 
dom,' her  Majesty^  starting  from  the  kneeling  Cardinal,  dis- 
appears in  the  thicket.  He,  with  heart  bursting  with  vexation,  n- 
joins  the  Countess  and  the  Baron  De  Plauta,  a  subordinate  agent, 
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inveighing  against  his  cmel  fate,  at  having  broken  up  the  delicioius 
interview  just  as  those  musical  words 

'  Came  o*er  his  ear  like  the  sweet  Bouth 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,' 

and  fill  his  trials  are  at  an  end,  as  he  lifts  to  his  lips  the  hand  of 
a  —  quean, 

.  On  the  arrest  of  the  Cardinal  at  Versailles,  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dispatching  a  messenger  with  a  note  hastily  scrawled  to 
bis  secretary,  the  Abbe  George!,  who  instantly  committed  to  the 
flames  the  whole  mass  of  correspondence  relative  to  the  intrigue, 
so  that,  at  this  day,  much  regarding  it  is  wrapped  in  impenetra- 
ble mystery.  The  parties  implicated  went  to  the  Bastile,  were 
tried  soon  afterward,  and  the  Countess  and  Yillette  only  punished. 
The  Cardinal,  Cagliostro,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva  were  dis- 
charged, his  Eminence  being  acquitted  of  all  suspicion ;  Yillette 
was  banished  the  kingdom  for  life ;  Lamotte  condemned  to  the 

gtUeys  for  life,  but  as  he  was  in  England,  the  sentence  was  void, 
is  wife  was  condemned  to  be  whipped,  branded  on  both  shoulders 
with  the  letter  V  for  Vbleuaey  (thief,)  and  shut  up  in  L'Hdpital 
for  the  rest  of  her  days.  The  sentence  was  earned  out,  except 
that  she  made  her  escape  from  the  hospital  after  a  confinement  of 
ten  months,  and  subseouently  lost  her  life  by  falling  from  the  upper 
story  of  a  building  to  the  ground ;  or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
being  thrown  from  it  by  violent  hands.  The  result  of  the  trial 
was  regarded  by  the  royal  familv,  the  court,  and,  in  short,  by 
every  one,  as  a  censure  upon  the  Queen,  while  thousands  believed 
her  really  guilty,  in  havmg  obtained  possession  of  the  necklace 
and  secreting  it. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  famous  diamond  necklace,  whose  fatal 
flash  only  recalled,  but  did  not  dissipate  the  gloom  which  shrouded 
the  last  years  of  Marie  Antoinette,  before  her  final  degradation, 
when  the  common  axe  severed  the  neck  in  all  the  wide  world 
alone  worthy  to  wear  those  peerless  gems.  What  a  commentary 
on  human  grandeur  and  its  fall  was  that  scrawled  by  the  brutish 
grave-digger,  in  his  bill  rendered  to  the  revolutionary  authorities : 
'  For  the  coffin  of  the  Widow  Capet,  seven  JrancsJ* 


I  WANDERED  by  a  river, 
And  met  a  lady  fiur. 

And  she  was  busy  bathing, 
Behind  her  veils  of  hair. 


'  If  I  should  buy,  ftir  lady. 

Your  tresses  long  and  rare. 
What  were  the  price  ? '  She  answered : 
*  A  pearl  for  every  hair  1 ' 
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KIRJALI,    THE    BANDIT    OP    THE    CARPATHIANS. 

^  Are  there  no  robbers,  no  Wallach  hyduka  among  the  Carpa- 
thians, like  Basil  and  Bujor  of  the  last  generation  ? '  I  inqnirM  of 
my  companion  Jian  Bibesco,  as  we  were  being  whirled  bj  caratsi 
from  Bokarest  to  Silistria. 

*  Few  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution,'  he  rej^ed : 
'  they  thrive  better  among  the  Balkans.  But  I  can  relate  an  ad- 
venture with  one  who  for  years  was  the  terror  of  the  Principalities ; 
who  was  more  fiimous  than  either  of  the  names  you  have  mentioned/ 

'  Let  me  hear  the  story.' 

'  Many  years  affo,'  began  Bibesco, '  I  was  travelling  among  tb€ 
Pltoul  Hotilor  (the  home  of  the  Gfoths)  in  the  northern  part  of 
Wallachia.  There  were  two  of  us.  While  threading  a  deep 
mountain  gorge,  all  at  once  we  heard  near  us  the  sharp  report  of  a 
gun,  which  in  laconic  Pandour  style  means — halt !  We  stopped. 
Seven  men  emerged  from  the  dark  thicket  near  at  hand,  and  ran 
up  to  us.  They  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  richly  clothed  in  Alba- 
man  costumes,  and  with  faces  so  concealed  by  the  folds  of  full  silk 
turbans,  that  their  eyes  only  could  be  seen. 

* '  Halt  there  ?  techokoi^  (<iog8>)  cried  the  chie^  who  alone  was 
uncovered  :  '  whither  do  you  journey  ? ' 

''ToCampina.' 

' '  Have  you  any  arms  or  powder  ? '  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  he  ordered  us  to  dismount. 

*  My  companion  drew  a  pistol ;  but  he  had  hardly  touched  the 
ground,  when  the  chief  leaped  upon  him  like  a  tiger,  wrested  the 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a 
blow  of  the  breech.    I  thought  him  dead.' 

'  *  Here  is  the  powder.' 

'  He  snatched  it  from  my  hand,  and  then  in  a  more  &miliar  tone 
us(ked :  *  How  much  money  have  you  in  specie  ? ' 

' '  Thirty  ducats.' 

''  We  will  divide.' 

'  I  gave  him  the  purse.  You  will  see  that  our  mountain  klepht 
was  more  generous  than  Basil,  who  let  his  victim  pass  by,  in  order 
to  attack  hun  from  behind,  and  make  himself  drunk  with  blood ; 
braver  and  nobler  than  that  superstitious  fanatic,  Buior,  who  used 
to  pray  in  a  church  on  Sunday  and  pillage  it  on  Monday,  who 
would  not  eat  meat  on  Tuesday  for  an  empire,  but  would  have  as- 
sassinated you  the  day  following  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco.' 

^  ^  There  are  nine  of  us,'  said  the  chief :  ^  four  times  seven  make 
twenty-eight ; '  and  opening  the  purse,  he  took  from  it  two  ducats 
and  handed  them  to  me,  saying :  ^  That  is  enough  for  two  sack 
coconasi  (timid  females)  to  readi  Campina.  Remount,  and  go  in 
peace  I  you  have  nothing  to  fear  —  I  am  Kiijali  I ' ' 

^  Did  that  happen  in  the  open  day  ? '  I  inquired. 
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*  In  the  open  day  —  in  the  very  face  of  the  sun.    Kirjali  was  as 
J:)rave  as  his  yataghan,  and  would  have  blushed  to  use  tha  night.' 

*  He  reminds  me,'  said  I,  of  the  mountain  brigands  of  Anatolia, 
ivho,  notwithstanding  their  nefarious  profession,  practise  the  motto 
that '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  Thejr  secrete  themselves  in  the 
fsustnesses  of  the  mountaiDS,  and  watching  an  opportunity,  make 
prisoners  of  persons  who  can  command  a  heavy  ransom.  Not  long 
ago,  in  the  very  street  of  a  city,  they  seized  upon  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  hurried  him  away  with  impunity.  Word 
was  sent  to  the  father  that  his  child  would  be  delivered  up  in  a 
certain  place  for  twenty  thousand  piastres,  but  if  not  ransomed  at 
a  given  date,  they  might  have  his  head.  The  distressed  parent, 
hoping  that  something  would  intervene,  delayed  sending  the 
money  until  a  few  hours  after  the  stipulated  time.  It  was  too 
late.  The  bandits  were  true  to  their  word.  The  bloody  head  was 
sent  back  together  with  the  bags  of  piastres. 

'  But  the  story  of  Earjali  —  let  me  hear  the  story  of  his  life,' 
and  we  charged  our  long  chiboques  once  more  with  fra^ant  lata- 
kiah,  once  more  married  it  with  the  aromatic  nectar  of  Mocha. 

'  Kirjali  was  an  Albanian,'  resumed  my  companion.  *  His  real 
name  is  unknown  ;  the  Turks  call  him  !^ijali,  which  signifies  the 
brave^  and  you  will  see  how  well  he  merited  the  appellation.  He 
is  the  Mandarin  and  Jack  Sheppard  of  the  liloldo- W  allachs.  There 
is  not  a  Roumanian  maiden  but  sings  his  gallant  deeds ;  not  a  pea- 
sant on  the  plains  or  among  the  mountains  who  does  not  recite  his 
daring  exploits  by  the  winter  fire.  The  Russian  poets  and  painters 
have  celebrated  the  curious  episodes  of  his  history,  and  both 
Pousckhine  and  Vaillant  have  given  to  the  world  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

'  Kirjali  was  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  a  strange  adven- 
ture threw  him  this  side  the  Danube.  The  kokaya  of  the  village 
violated  his  wife.  That  is  a  crime  which  the  injured  man  no  where 
pardons,  and  least  of  all,-  in  Turkey.  Kirjali  resolves  to  be  re- 
venged. At  the  news  of  hid' dishonor,  he  relates  it  to  his  assembled 
associates,  and,  while  he  moves  them  to  pity,  leads  them  to  fear 
the  repetition  of  his  wrongs  upon  themselves.  With  him  they  re- 
pair to  the  dwelling  of  the  kekaya.  At  the  noise  of  the  crowd 
collected  in  the  court-yard,  the  latter  steps  out  upon  the  balcony ; 
but  quick  as  lightning,  before  he  has  time  to  ask  the  cause  of  their 
presence,  Kirj^  stands  before  him  with  menacmg  gestures,  foam- 
ing mouth,  and  eyes  burning  with  rage. 

' '  Wretch  I '  cries  the  injured  man, '  ask  pardon  of  this  mul- 
titude.' 

'  The  kekaya,  with  true  Mussulman  hauteur,  responds  only  with 
a  smile  of  contempt. 

^ '  Demand  pardon ! '  again  cries  the  infuriated  Kirjali. 

' '  Away,  Giaour  I '  rejoins  the  kekaya,  gnashing  his  teeth  in 
rage,  and  bringing  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  handjar. 

' '  Giaour  I '  reiterates  Kirjali  with  fury.  '  Giaour  I  Yes,  Ogh- 
lan  Ali,  thou  base  slave ! '  and  he  throws  himself  upon  the  kekaya. 
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*  Pardon,  Oghlan  Ali !  ask  pardon  of  thia  maltitade,  by  Chbist! 
bj  Allah !  Thou  wilt  not  ?  Yet  onoe  —  no  ?  aoconed  be  thou ! ' 
Inclining  over  the  balcony,  he  cried  to  the  moititade  below: 

*  Christians!  make  place  for  this  bmte.*  The  crowd  draws  hack. 
He  exerts  all  his  strength.  *  Beware  of  the  stone ! '  ahonts  he, 
and  a  hoarse  groan  is  h^rd  below.  The  blood  flows,  the  kekm 
expires,  and  the  crowd  disperses,  saying  coldly:  ^Hie  dog  of  a 
Moslem  is  dead.'  Kiijali  has  taken  flight,  carrying  with  him  only 
his  implacable  enmity  to  the  Turks. 

^Arrived  in  Waliachia,  he  enters  the  service  of  the  Boyard  Do- 
desco,  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Sredko,  the  Servian,  and 
also  of  Mikalak^.  The  tall  stature  of  Svedko,  the  robust  and 
trained  body  of  the  Moldavian,  and  the  audacious  bravery  of  both, 
mark  them  as  proper  men  for  KirjalL  He  gains  their  friendship, 
and  ins))ires  them  with  his  own  hatred  of  the  Moslems.  When  he 
thinks  them  weaned  from  the  domestic  life  which  is  so  repugnant 
to  himself,  and  comes  to  regard  them  as  men  after  his  own  heart, 
he  communicates  his  projects,  organizes  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
makes  the  two  brigands  his  aids. 

^  At  that  time,  the  Phanariot  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  most 
of  the  resources  of  the  Principalities  which  were  farmed  out  to 
them  by  the  Turks.  The  latter  regarded  themselves  as  masters  oi 
the  soil.  Mussulmans  with  well-fiUed  girdles  were  to  be  met  every 
where,  in  the  khans  of  the  cities,  in  the  caravanserais,  and  nppn 
the  grand  routes,  even  to  the  defiles  of  the  OarpatUans.  The 
Wallachs  were  but  little  removed  from  slaves,  and  Kirjali  found 
thousands  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  his  ven^ance  upon  their 
cruel  Turkish  masters.  For  three  years  he  enriched  himself  with 
their  plunder  alone.  Many  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  journeyed 
into  Moldavia  to  purchase  its  iBunous  wax,  and  honey,  and  tcusao, 
never  revisited  lus  kindred ;  many  a  wife  and  daughter  wept  in 
the  Turkish  harems  in  vain  for  a  wished  return.  The  name  of 
Kiijali  became  terrible  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube. 

*•  Among  other  exploits,  he  crossed  over  into  Bulgaria,  and  as- 
sisted by  Slikalake  alone,  attacked  a  large  village.  Kiijali  entered 
many  of  the  houses  and  set  them  on  fire,  cutting  down  without 

f>ity  whosoever  resisted,  while  his  lieutenant  was  ocou^ned  in  col- 
ecting  and  guarding  the  booty.  They  retired  without  molestation. 
Nor  did  Kiijali  always  spare  the  Christians.  Thus  with  a  band  of 
three  hundred  Pandours,  he  went  from  one  principality  to  the 
other,  levying  contributions  upon  villages,  piUaging  the  mansions 
of  wealthy  Boyards,  and  scattering  fire  and  carnage  until  1821,  when 
Alexander  Ypsilanti  incited  a  general  insurrection  in  Wallacbia 
and  Moldavia.  Influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  hetarie^  that 
vast  association  organized  for  the  liberation  of  Greece,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Theodore  Vladimiresoo  to  the 
Daoo-Romans,  he  resolved  from  a  hyduk  to  become  a  hero  in  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks — from  a  brigand  to  become  an  Albanian 
prince.  Assembling  his  companions,  he  addresses  them  in  these 
words : 
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'  *  Brothers !  for  four  years  we  have  shared  the  same  dangers 
and  the  same  joys.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  your  brother,  he  is 
satisfied  with  you.  But  the  moment  is  come  when  I  must  leave 
you,  if  you  prefer  not  to  follow  me,  for  the  hour  of  independence 
has  sounded  for  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  Ypsilanti  is  at  Burlata ; 
he  is  marching  upon  Foschana.  Theodore  Vladimiresco  is  at  Cra- 
jova,  and  will  soon  attack  Bukarest.  Choose  for  yourselves :  you 
are  free.    He  who  loves  me  will  be  with  me.' 

'At  these  words,  Mikalak6  and  three-fourths  of  the  band  ranged 
themselves  around  their  chief;  the  remainder  placed  themselves 
behind  Svedko. 

' '  Adieu,  comrade,'  said  Kirjali  to  the  latter ;  '  but  let  us  always 
be  brothers.' 

'  The  next  morning  beheld  our  new  Scanderbeg  on  a  Per^n 
carpet,  smoking  and  sipping  coffee,  a  la  Turque^  in  the  tent  of 
Ypsilanti. 

'  Kirjali  was  to  the  last  a  f^thful  partisan  of  the  Hetarists. 

*  But  neither  he,  nor  the  chiefs  under  whom  he  fought,  had  a  just 
comprehension  of  the  movement  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Their  forces  were  insufficient.  Material  resources  were  wanting, 
while  the  Turks  were  well  organized  and  prepared  for  the  emerg- 
ency. The  neighboring  powers  also  looked  upon  this  premature  up- 
rising of  the  Hellenists  and  Hetarists  with  apathv  and  indifference. 
Ypsuanti  found  himself  unequal  to  the  crisis.  Having  quickly  be- 
come master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  even  of  Bukarest, 
he  lost  precious  time  in  irresolution  a,nd  vain  parades,  and  when  at 
last  forced  to  engage  with  the  Turks  in  earnest,  the  flower  of  his  army 
perished,  while  the  chief  himself  fled  to  Austria.  Kirjali  fought  like 
a  lion  at  Dragaschan.  Ten  Osmanlis,  they  say,  fell  under  his  yata- 
ghan. With  Mikal^e  and  a  few  others,  he  escaped  the  massacre 
of  the  sacred  battalion.  The  cause  of  the  Hetarists  was  lost  in 
Wallachia,  and  the  insurrection  completely  suppressed. 

'  The  remnant  of  the  revolutionists,  who  had  escaped  into  Mol- 
davia, seven  hundred  in  all,  made  a  last  stand  on  the  Pruth,  oppo- 
site the  small  Russian  town  of  Skoulianzy.  Their  leader,  Canta- 
cuzene,  ran  away  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men  made  its  appearance.  Earjali,  Contoguni,  Safionos,  and  the 
other  brave  men  who  composed  this  little  army,  had,  however,  no 
need  of  a  chief  in  order  to  do  their  duty.  While  the  first  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay  by  means  of  two  small  field-pieces,  carried  from 
Jassy,  Contoguni  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  the  leader  perished,  and  three  hundred 
of  his  brave  followers  with  him.  Kiijali  and  his  band  soon  ex- 
hausted their  supply  of  shot,  but  loading  with  broken  arms,  sword- 
points,  and  spear-heads,  still  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  Turks. 

*The  latter  were  well  supplied  with  artillery,  but  abstained 
almost  entirely  fi-om  using  it,  for  fear  that  their  projectiles  would 
fly  across  the  Pruth  and  implant  themselves  in  Russian  soil.  A 
few  balls,  however,  did  whistle  near  the  ears  of  the  Commandant 
of  Skoulianzy,  when,  greatly  enraged,  he  addressed  a  violent  ex- 
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postulation  to  the  Turkish  Pacha,  who  turned  pale  at  this  Tidation 
of  Russian  territory,  and  was  careful  not  to  commit  a  second  of- 
fence. Kirjali's  band,  having  fired  away  their  silver  omamentfi, 
their  short  daggers,  and  even  the  few  pieces  of  money  in  their 
pockets,  were  tbrced  to  give  way.  Nothing  remained  to  tbem 
but  their  pistols  and  yataghans. 

'  '  Let  him  save  himself  who  can,'  cried  Kiijali,  when  the  mt- 
vivors  plunged  into  the  river,  and  twenty  of  them  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  opposite  bank.  There  they  embraced  each  other  like 
brothers,  and  fled  to  the  Russian  town  of  Kiss6nief.  Kiijali  aad 
Mikalake  were  among  the  survivors. 

'  After  his  escape  from  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth,  he  lived  for  some 
time  incognito  at  Kisscnief.  He  and  his  companions  spent  thdr 
days  in  the  coffee-houses,  smoking  long  pipes  and  entertaining 
each  other  with  long  stories  of  adventure.  They  wore  their 
old  Albanian  costume  with  girdles  glittering  with  pistols  and 
yataghans,  and  though  apparently  poor,  bore  themselves  as 
proudly  as  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  It  came  to  be  whispered 
that  Kirjali  was  among  them. 

'  The  party  assembled  one  evening  at  a  coffee-house,  and  were 
disDuting  with  warmth  about  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  and  the  death 
of  Vladimiresco,  when  Kirjali  rose,  and  bringing  his  hand  to  his 
yataghan,  exclaimed :  '  Accursed  be  the  assassin  of  Theodore 
Vladimiresco  I '  An  hour  after  he  was  arrested  by  a  dozen  Cos- 
sacks, and  carried  before  the  governor  of  the  town.  He  knew  not 
what  awaited  him,  but  thinking  that  he  had  merited  well  of  Rus- 
sia, supposed  that  the  reputation  of  his  bravery  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  was  now  about  to  be  presented 
with  a  decoration  or  a  sword  ^f  honor.' 

' '  Fortunate  man  I '  I  interrupted. 

' '  Wait  a  moment ! '  replied  my  companion. 

'  Kirjali  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  governor. 

' '  You  are  a  brigand ! '  said  the  latter,  sternly  eyeing  the  priscmer. 
The  chief  was  stupefied,  and  for  an  instant  lost  all  courage,  but  re- 
covering himself,  replied :  '  I  fought  after  the  flight  of  TpsUanti, 
and  emptied  my  pockets  to  pay  the  Turks  in  the  battle  on  the 
Pruth.' 

' '  Then  you  are  Kirjali  ? '  continued  the  governor. 

' '  Himself! '  answered  the  chief.    'God  knows  I  am  Kiijali.' 

' '  Enough !  the  Pacha  of  Yassy  cljums  you.  According  to  the 
conventions  between  the  Turks  and  ourselves,  you  must  be  given 
up.' 

'  Kiijali  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  governor.  The  lion- 
hearted  man  trembled,  and  wept  like  a  woman.  '  Mercy  1  mercy ! ' 
cried  he.  '  In  Turkey  it  is  true  I  was  a  brigand,  but  my  hand  fell 
onljr  upon  the  Turks  and  the  Boyards.  God  is  my  witness,  that 
while  I  have  been  a  refugee  in  your  midst,  I  have  harmed  no  one. 
I  gave  my  last  pieces  of  silver  to  charge  our  cannon  in  the  af&ir 
of  the  Pruth.  Since  then  I  have  not  had  a  para.  I,  Kiijali,  have 
lived  upon  alms !  What  have  I  done  that  Russia  should  sell  me  to 
ray  enemies  ? ' 
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*In  vain  that  he  sought  to  tonch  the  atony  heart  of  the 
Governor. 

*  *  You  must  explain  with*  the  Pacha,'  said  the  latter,  and  an 
order  was  immediately  issued  for  the  extradition  of  Kiijali  to 
Yassy.  Loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  upon  a  kibitka^  he  was 
escorted  to  the  frontier,  and  there  handed  over  to  the  Turks. 
Mikalak6  was  near  him. 

'  Brought  before  the  Pacha,  Kiijali  expected  nothing  but  death. 
*  Save  my  wife  and  child,'  said  he ;  '  for  myself  I  have  nothing  to 
ask.' 

'  He  was  condemned  to  be  impaled,  but  it  being  then  the  fast  of 
the  Ramazan,  his  execution  was  deferred  a  few  days.  A  guard  of 
seven  Turks  conducted  him  to  prison,  still  loaded  with  chains,  with 
orders  to  watch  him  closely,  even  in  his  cell.  All  resistance  was 
impossible.  A  brave  chief,  Kirjali  was  also  a  strategist  of  con- 
summate skill.  He  was  humble  —  so  mild  and  compliant  that  the 
pride  of  his  guardians  was  flattered.  He  understood  their  weak- 
ness, and  acted  his  part  so  skilfully  that  the  very  first  day  they 
looked  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  compassion  unusual  to  their 
ferocious  natures.  The  second  day  they  spoke  with  him,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  bandit  inspired  in  them  an  involuntary  respect. 
The  third  day,  with  the  naif  curiosity  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
they  listened  eagerly  to  the  recital  of  his  numerous  adventures. 
The  fourth,  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  them.  The  fifth,  they 
were  his  friends :  and  the  sixth  day,  without  intending  it,  they 
were ' 

' '  His  liberators  ? '  I  eagerly  demanded. 

'  '  You  shall  see,'  replied  my  companion. 

' '  Seated  in  a  circle  round  him,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day, 
they  listened  as  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  approaching  death.  His 
voice  flattered,  his  eyes  caressed  them.  He  saw  that  they  were 
moved. 

' '  The  will  of  God  be  done  I '  said  he.  *  No  one  can  escape  his 
destiny.  My  hour  is  near ;  but  before  I  die  I  would  like  to  give 
you  some  testimonial  of  my  regard.' 

'The  Turks  opened  their  eyes  with  attention. 

' '  When  about  three  years  ago  I  was  briganding  with  Mikalak6 
(may  God  give  peace  to  his  soul  H  I  buried  my  money  here  and 
there :  at  Scaunu-hotilor,  in  Wallaonia,  in  Moldavia ' 

' '  Where  ?  where  in  Moldavia  ? '  eagerly  demanded  Asian,  the 
chief  of  the  Mussulman  guard. 

*  'At  Vulcanu.' 

' '  Far  away  ? ' 

' '  Amon^  the  mountains.' 

' '  In  which  direction  ?  ' 

'  'At  the  foot  of  Cicliu.' 

* '  Pekee  I  hen  Pekee ! '  (good !  very  good !)  rejoined  the 
Turks. 

* '  But  here,'  continued  Kiijali,  '  near  by,  only  a  league  from 
Yassy,  behind  the  monastery  of  Cetatue,  in  an  open  place,  twenty 
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paces  from  a  rock  which  resembles  a  mastiff  that  has  Iain  down  to 
guard  the  pistols  of  his  master ^ 

'  ^JSv'JMahf'  exclaimed  the  Turks. 

'  'There,  twenty  p^ces  from  that  rock,  we  buried  a  Jar  full  of 
gold  ducats.  It  is  fated  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  them.  Fmd  them; 
they  are  yours.* 

'  At  these  words  the  Mussulmans  could  hardly  moderate  their 
expressions  of  delight.    Asian  alone  was  suspicious. 

' '  Is  Eirjali  a  traitor  or  a  brave  man  ?  *  asked  he. 

' '  Brave  I  brave  I '  responded  his  companions;  'brave  is KirjaE!* 

' '  If  he  should  conduct  us  to  the  place  ? '  said  Asian. 

' '  Why  not  ?  *  replied  the  six  others. 

'  'That  would  compromise  you,'  interrupted  Eirjali;  'I  have 
givenyou  the  locality ;  you  can  easil;^  find  the  treasure.' 

' '  Why  compromise  us  ? '  they  all  inquired.  '  There  is  no  dan- 
ger. The  night  favors  us.  You  shall  be  our  guide  ;  and  if  yon 
are  not  a  brave  man  —  there  are  seven  of  us.' 

'  At  mid-night  they  took  off  his  chains,  tied  his  hands  firmly  be- 
hind his  back,  and  placing  him  in  their  midst,  lefl  the  prison  with- 
out beingperceived. 

'  Now  Eijali  leads  them.  He  traverses  the  city ;  descends  bj 
T^t^ras ;  passes  before  the  convent  of  Formosa,  ascends  the  woody 
escarpment  of  the  monasterv  of  Cetatue,  and  stops  a  moment  to 
take  breath  and  orient  himself.  He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  overflow- 
ing with  that  modest  joy  that  accompanies  a  ^ood  action,  and 
speaks  not,  except  to  testify  his  pleasure  at  bemg  usefxd  to  his 
companions. 

' '  Shall  we  soon  be  there  ? '  demands  Asian. 

' '  Soon,'  replies  Eirjali,  '  a  hundred  paces  fiirther  and — if  I  io 
not  enter  the  paradise  of  the  Christians,  pray  Mohammed  to  open 
for  me  his  owil' 

'They  advance:  a  slight  rustling  is  heard,  and  a  dark  shadow 
glides  stealthily  through  the  underwood.  Eirjali,  with  the  ear  of 
a  rat  and  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  has  seen,  heard,  and  understood. 
But  when  Asian,  turning  toward  him,  asks :  '  Hast  thou  seen  any 
thing?' 

' '  Why  then,'  responds  he  — '  only  a  hare  or  a  partridge 
startled  by  our  approach' — and  to  turn  away  all  suspicion,  adds: 
'  To  the  right  a  little :  let  us  leave  the  woods.' 

'  Advancing  a  few  rods  fiirther  among  the  scattered  mounds,  he 
stops  short  by  a  rock  rising  about  two  feet  above  tho  ground,  looks 
around  for  a  moment,  and  then  says  to  his  guardians :  '  Measure 
twenty  paces  in  this  direction,  and  dig.' 

'  Five  of  the  Turks  draw  their  yataghans  and  begin  to  remove 
the  earth  with  them,  while  the  two  others  guard  the  prisoner 
seated  on  the  stone.  They  dig  some  time  in  suenoe,  and,  to  work 
with  more  ease,  take  off  their  turbans,  detach  their  girdles,  and 
1^  their  pistols  on  the  ground.  Eirjali  watches  them.  '  Not  ret  ? 
Not  yet  come  to  it  ? '  cries  he,  after  they  have  worked  away  fifteen 
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minutes.  '  Not  yet.  Allah  help  us !  *  respond  the  Ottomans,  the 
perspu-ation  dropping  from  their  faces. 

' '  Courage ;  you  will  soon  reach  the  gold,'  and  to  the  two 
others  he  says  playfully,  in  a  low  voice:  'Let  them  work ;  they 
will  think  all  the  more  of  me  for  it.  But  I  am  afraid  they  have  not 
selected  the  precise  spot.' 

' '  Comrades  I '  cries  one  of  the  guards,  '  dig  more  to  the  right. 
You  will  never  find  it ;  let  Kirjali  assist  you.' 

' '  Let  him  assist  us,'  responds  Adan,  wi^nng  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow. 

'  Kiijali  is  brought  to  the  spot.  Asian  unbinds  him,  and  places 
a  yataghan  in  his  hand.  The  two  guards  also  la^  aside  their  pis- 
tols, and  all  fall  eagerly  to  work.  Kirjali  digs  with  all  his  might, 
now  and  then  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  stimulate  the  avidity  of  the 
Mussulmans  with  a  word  of  encouragement.  At  his  example  the 
latter  take  courage :  the  thirst  of  gold  renews  their  strength :  they 
dig  —  dig  with  eager  impatience. 

'  '  I  have  it ! '  at  last  cries  Kirjali :  *  here  it  is!  here  it  is  I ' 

'  At  these  words  the  Turks  tliro w  aside  their  yataghans  and  fall 
to  work  with  their  hands  in  impatient  haste  to  uncover  the 
treasure. 

'  Kirjali  rises  up  with  a  groan  of  fatigue,  and  quicker  than  light- 
ning plunges  his  yataghan  into  one  of  the  prostrate  Turks.  Leav- 
ing tne  steel  in  the  wound,  he  snatches  up  two  of  the  pistols, 
shouts  in  a  voice  of  thunder : '  Slaves !  here  is  my  gold !  and  buries 
their  contents  in  two  of  his  guards. 

' '  Kirjali  I '  speaks  a  voice  near  by. 

' '  Mikalake !  responds  Kirjali  —  and  the  four  remaining  Turks 
save  themselves  by  flight. 

'  Masters  of  the  field,  Kirjali  and  Mikalako  embrace  each  oth^r 
as  brothers. 

* '  My  wife  and  my  son  ? '  asked  Kirjali. 

' '  They  are  saved,  and  in  a  secure  retreat.' 

' '  MashaUah  t  I  have  wept  for  them :  God  is  merciful  I ' 

'  Thus  reunited,  and  having  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Turks, 
Kirjali  and  Mikalake  continued  for  a  long  time  their  depredations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yassy.  They  even  pushed  their  audacity  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  bum  the  city  unless  the  Hospodar,  Jian  Stourd'a, 
should  remit  the  sum  of  fifty  thouscmd  piastres  within  a  week. 
The  money  was  paid.  But  fortune  ceased  to  favor  Kirjali.  Be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  men,  and  surprised  while  asleep,  he  sold 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible  in  defiending  himself  and  Mikalake.' 

'Generous  and  heroic  man,  he  deserved  a  better  life  and  a 
better  &te,  yet  doubtless  esteemed  it  fortunate  to  die  with  his 
arms  in  his  hands  rather  than  to  be  strangled  or  gibbeted. 

'On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1824,'  said  Bibesco,  'two 
bodies,  covered  with  wounds,  swung  from  the  gallows  of  the 
Meidan  of  Capo.  They  were  those  of  Kirjali  and  Mikalake,  but 
the  former  was  hung  many  hours  after  life  had  departed.  You 
have  the  story  of  Kirjali.' 
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BIT   II       THOUGH        POOB. 

Xo  rood  of  land  in  aU  the  eirth, 

No  ships  upon  the  sea, 
Nor  treasures  rare»  nor  gcnis,  nor  gold. 

Do  any  keep  for  me : 
As  yesterday  I  wrought  for  bread. 

So  must  I  toil  to-da^ ; 
Yet  some  are  not  so  nch  as  I, 

Nor  I  so  poor  as  they. 

On  yonder  tree  the  sun-light  fidlA, 

The  robin 's  on  the  bo(^ 
Still  I  can  hear  a  merrier  note 

Than  he  Ls  warbling  now : 
He 's  but  an  Arab  of  the  sky, 

And  nerer  lingers  long ; 
But  that  overruns  the  livelong  year 

With  music  and  with  song. 

Come,  gather  round  me,  little  ones, 

And  as  I  sit  me  down, 
With  shouts  of  laughter  on  me  place 

A  mimic  regal  crown : 
Sav,  childless  King,  would  I  accept 

Your  armies  and  domain, 
Or  e*en  your  crown,  and  neyer  feel 

These  tiny  hands  again  ? 

There  ^s  more  of  honor  in  their  touch 

And  blessing  imto  me, 
Than  kingdom  unto  kingdom  joined. 

Or  nayics  on  the  sea : 
So  greater  gifts  to  me  are  brought 

Than  Sheba^s  Queen  dkl  bring 
To  him,  who  at  Jerusalem 

Was  ham  to  be  a  King. 

Look  at  my  crown  and  then  at  yours ; 

Look  in  my  heart  and  thine : 
How  do  our  jewels  now  compare  — 

The  earthly  and  divine  ? 
Hold  up  your  diamonds  to  the  light, 

Emerald  and  amethyst ; 
They  're  nothing  to  those  love-lit  eyes, 

Iliese  lips  so  often  kissed ! 

Oh !  noblest  Roman  of  them  alV 
That  mother  good  and  wise, 

Who  pointed  to  her  little  ones, 
The  jewels  of  her  eyes. 
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Four  sparide  in  my  own  to-day, 

Two  deck  a  sinless  brow : 
How  grow  my  riches  at  the  thought 

Of  those  in  glory  now  I 

And  yet  no  rood  of  all  the  earth, 

No  ships  upon  the  sea, 
Nor  treasures  rare,  nor  gold,  nor  gems 

Are  safely  kept  for  me : 
Yet  I  am  rich  —  myself  a  King ! 

And  here  is  my  domain : 
Which  only  Qod  shall  take  away 

To  give  me  back  again ! 


THE      SET      OF      TURQUOISE 

'       A     DRAMATIC     SKETCH. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Count  of  Laba,  A  poor  nobleman. 
Beatrice,  Hie  wife. 

1lL^^\  Ser  dressing-maide. 

A  Page,  for  the  occasion. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  Matitova. 

Scene  I. —  Count  of  Lara^s  viUa  near  Mantova.    A  balcony  over- 
looking the  garden.    Moonrlight.    Lara  and  JBeatrice. 

LARA. 

The  third  moon  of  our  mariiage,  Beatrice ! 
It  hangs  i'  the  heaven,  ripe  and  ready  to  drop, 
like  a  great  golden  orange  — 

BEATRICE. 

Excellent ! 

Breathe  not  the  priceless  simile  abroad. 

Or  all  the  poetlings  in  Mantova 

Will  cut  the  rind  of  *t  I    Like  an  orange  ?  y^s, 

But  not  so  red,  Count.    Then  it  hath  no  stem, 

And  ripened  out  of  nothing. 

LARA. 

Critical  1 

Make  thou  a  nei^r  posy  for  tke  meon. 

VOL.  LU.  87 
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BEATBIGB. 

Now,  as  »t  is  hidden  by  those  drifts  of  doad, 
With  one  thin  edge  just  glinunerins  through  the  dark, 
'TIS  like  some  strange,  rich  jewel  of  the  east, 
P  the  cleft  side  of  a  mountain. 


Not  unlike  I 

BXATBICK. 

And  that  reminds  me  —  speaking  of  jewels  —  love. 
There  is  a  set  of  turquoise  at  M^an^s, 
Ear-drops  and  bracelets  and  a  necklace  —  ah ! 
If  they  were  mine  IJ 


And  so  they  should  be,  dear, 
Were  I  Aladdin,  and  had  slaves  o'  the  lamp 
To  fetch  me  ingots.    Why,  then,  Beatrice, 
All  Persia's  turquoisehquarries  should  be  yours 
Although  your  hand  is  heavy  now  with  gems 
That  tear  my  lips  when  I  would  kiss  its  whitenes8. 
Oh  I  so  you  pout !    Why  make  that  full-blown  rose 
Into  a  bud  again  ? 

BEATRICE. 

You  love  me  not. 


A  coquette's  song. 

BEATRICE. 

I  sing  it. 


A  poor  song. 

BEATRICE. 

Tou  love  me  not,  or  love  me  over-much, 
Which  makes  you  jealous  of  the  gems  I  weu* ! 
You  do  not  deck  me  as  becomes  our  state. 
For  fear  my  grandeur  should  besiege  the  eyes 
Of  Monte,  Clari,  Marcus,  and  the  rest  — 
A  precious  set !    You  're  jealous,  Sir ! 

LARA. 

Not  I. 
I  love  you. 

BEATRICE. 

Why,  that  is  as  easy  said 

As  any  three  short  words;  takes  no  more  breath 

To  say,  *  I  hate  you.'    What,  Sir,  have  I  lived 
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Three  times  four  weeks  your  wedded  loyal  wife, 
And  do  not  know  your  follies  I    I  will  wager 
(If  I  could  trap  my  darling  into  this  1)  [Aside, 

The  sweetest  kisses  I  know  how  to  give 
Against  the  turquoise,  that  within  a  month 
You  '11  grow  80  jealous  —  and  without  a  cause, 
Or  with  a  reason  thin  as  window-glass  — 
That  you  will  ache  to  kill  me  I 

LABA. 

Will  you  so  ? 

And  I— 'let  us  clasp  hands  and  kiss  on  it. 

BEATBICB. 

Clasp  hands,  Sir  Trustful ;  but  not  kiss — nay,  nay ! 
I  will  not  pay  my  forfeit  till  I  lose. 


And  I  '11  not  lose  the  forfeit 

BSATBICE. 

We  shall  see. 
BEATBICB  enters  the  house  singing : 

There  was  an  old  earl  and  he  wed  a  young  wife, 

Heigh  ho,  the  bonny. 
And  he  was  as  jealous  as  Death  is  of  Life, 

Heigh  ho,  the  nonny  I 

Kings  saw  her,  and  sighed ; 

And  wan  lovers  died. 
But  no  one  could  win  the  bright  honey 
That  lay  on  the  lips  of  the  bonny 

Young  bride, 
Until  Cupid,  the  rover,  a-hearting  would  go. 

Then  —  heigh  ho !  [Urif, 

LABA. 

She  hath  as  many  fancies  as  the  wind 

Which  now,  like  slumber,  lies  'mong  spicy  isles, 

Then  suddenly  blows  white  furrows  in  the  sea ! 

Lovely  and  dangerous  is  my  leopardess. 

To-day,  low-lying  at  my  feet ;  to-morrow. 

With  great  eyes  flashing,  threatenipg  dolefhl  deaUi  — 

With  strokes  like  velvet !    She 's  no  common  clay,. 

But  fire  and  ^ew  and  marble.    I  '11  not  throw 

So  rare  a  wonder  in  the  lap  o'  the  world  I 

Jealous !    I  am  not  jealous — though  they  say 

Some  sorts  of  love  breed  jealousy.    And  yet, 

I  would  I  had  not  wagered.    It  implies 

Doubt.    If  I  doubted?    Pshaw!    I '11  walk  awhile 

And  let  the  cool  air  fan  me.  [P<ices  the  balcony. 
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*T  was  not  wise. 
It 's  only  Folly  with  its  cap  and  bells 
Can  jest  with  sad  things.    She  seemed  earnest,  too. 
What  if,  to  pique  me,  she  should  over-step 
The  pale  of  modesty,  and  give  sweet  eyes 
(I  could  not  bear  that,  n^  not  even  that !) 
To  Marc  or  Claudian  ?     Why,  such  things  have  been 
And  no  sin  dreamed  of.    I  will  watch  hfer  dose. 
There,  now,  I  wrong  her.    She  is  wild  enough. 
Playing  the  empress  in  her  honeymoons  : 
But  untamed  falcons  will  not  wear  the  hood 
Nor  sit  on  the  wrist,  at  bidding.    Yet  if  she. 
To  win  the  turquoise  of  me,  if  she  should  — 
Oh !  cursed  iewels !  would  that  they  Were  hung 
About  the  glistening  neck  of  some  mermaiden 
A  thousand  fathoms  underneath  the  sea ! 


Scene  II— A  garden :  the  villa  seen  in  the  hack-ground,  Xara 
stretched  on  the  grass  with  a  copy  of  JBoccaccio^s  ^Decameron' 
in  his  hand.     Sunset. 

LARA.     [  Closing  the  book. 

A  book  for  sun-set  —  if  for  any  time. 

Right  spicy  tongues  and  pleasant  wit  had  they. 

The  merry  Ladies  of  Boccaccio ! 

What  tales  they  told  of  love-in-idleness, 

(Love  old  as  earth,  and  yet  forever  new !) 

Of  monks  who  worshipped  Venus  —  not  in  vain  ; 

Of  unsuspecting  husbands,  and  gay  dames 

Who  held  their  vows  but  lightly  —  by  my  &ith. 

Too  much  of  the  latter  I    'T  is  a  sweet,  bad  book. 

I  would  not  have  my  sister  or  my  wife 

Caught  by  its  cunning.    In  its  golden  words 

Sin  IS  so  draped  with  beauty,  speaks  so  fair, 

That  naught  seems  wrong  but  virtue !    Yet,  for  all. 

It  is  a  sprightly  volume,  and  kills  care. 

I  need  such  sweet  physicians.    I  have  grown 

Sick  in  the  mind  —  at  swords'  points  with  mysel£ 

I  am  mine  own  worst  enemy ! 

And  wherefore  ?  wherefore  ?    Beatrice  is  kind, 

Less  fanciful,  and  loves  me,  I  would  swear, 

Albeit  she  w|ll  not  kiss  me  till  the  month 

Which  ends  our  foolish  wager  shall  have  passed. 

An  hundred  years,  and  not  a  single  kiss 

To  sweeten  time  with !    What  a  freakish  dame ! 

A  Page  crosses  the  garden. 

That  page  agam  I    *T  is  twice  within  the  week 
That  slender- waisted,  pretty-ankled  knave 
Has  crossed  my  garden  at  thb  self-same  hour, 
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Trolling  a  canzonetta  with  an  air 
As  if  he  owned  the  villa.    Why  the  fop ! 
He  might  have  doffed  his  bonnet  as  he  passed. 
I  '11  teach  him  better  if  he  comes  again. 
What  does  he  at  the  villa  ?     Oh !  perchance 
.   He  comes  in  the  evening  when  his  master 's  out, 
To  lisp  soft  romance  in  the  ready  ear 
Of  Beatrice'^  dressing-maid ;  but  then 
She  Aa*  one  lover.    Now  I  think  she 's  two : 
This  gaudy  popinjay  would  make  the  third, 
And  that 's  too  many  for  an  honest  girl ! 
If  he 's  not  Florian's,  he  's  Jacinta's,  then  ! 
I  '11  ask  the  Countess — no,  I  'U  not  do  that ; 
She  'd  laugh  at  me,  and  vow  by  the  Madonna 
This  varlet  was  some  noble  in  disguise. 
Seeking  her  favor.    Then  I  'd  crack  his  skull  — 
That  is,  I  Would,  were  I  a  jealous  man : 
But  then  I  'm  not.    So  he  may  come  and  go 
To  Florian —  or  the  devil  I    I '11  not  care. 
I  would  not  build  around  my  lemon-trees, 
Though  every  lemon  were  a  sphere  of  gold, 
A  lattice-fence,  for  fear  the  very  birds 
Should  sing,  You  ^rejealoua^  you  are  jealous^  Sir  ! 


Scene  IIL — A  wooded  road  near  the  villa.     The  garden-gate  seen 
on  the  left,    Lara  leaning  against  a  tree.    Evening. 

LABA. 

Sorrow  itself  is  not  so  hard  to  bear 

As  the  thought  of  sorrow  coming.    Airy  ghosts, 

That  work  no  harm,  do  terrify  no  more 

Than  men  in  steel  with  bloody  purposes. 

Death  is  not  dreadful ;  't  is  the  dread  of  death  — 

We  die  whene'er  we  think  of  it !  \PaHse^^. 

I  '11  not 
Be  cozened  longer.    When  the  page  comes  out 
I  '11  stop  him,  question  him,  and  know  the  truth. 
I  cannot  sit  in  the  garden  of  a  night 
But  he  glides  by  me  in  his  jaunty  dress. 
Like  a  mntastic  phantom  I  —  never  looks 
To  the  right  nor  left,  but  passes  gayly  on, 
As  if  I  were  a  statue.    ,    .    .    Soft,  he  comes. 
I  'II  make  him  speak,  or  kill  him ;  then,  forsooth, 
It  were  unreasonable  to  ask  it.    Soh ! 
I  'II  speak  him  gently  at  the  first,  and  then 

The  Page  enters  by  a  gate  in  the  villa-garden^  and  toa^ks  care- 
lessly past  the  Count. 

Ho !  pretty  page,  who  owns  you  ? 
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PAOB. 

No  one  now. 

I  was  £be  Signor  Jaan%  but  am  no  more. 


What,  then,  you  stole  from  him  ? 

PAQX. 

Oh !  no,  Sir,  no. 

He  had  so  many  intrigues  on  his  hands, 
There  was  no  sleep  for  me  nor  night  nor  day. 
Such  carrjring  of  iOTe-&Tors  and  pink  notes  I 
He 's  gone  abroad  now,  to  break  other  hearts, 
And  so  I  left  him. 

UlRa.    [Ande, 
A  frank  knave. 

PAGB. 

To-niffht 

I  Mre  done  his  latest  bidding  — 


Asyoashoold — 

PAGB. 

A  duty  wed  with  pleasure  —  't  was  to  take 
A  message  to  a  countess  all  forlorn, 
In  yonder  villa. 

LARA.    [Aside. 

Why,  the  devil  I  that 's  mine ! 

A  messa^  to  a  Countess  all  forlorn  ? 

[To  the  J^age,     In  yonder  villa  ? 

PAOX. 

Ay,  Sir.    You  can  see 

The  portico  among  the  mulberries, 

Just  to  the  left,  there. 


Ay,  I  see,  I  see. 

A  pretty  villa.    And  the  lady's  name  ? 

PAGE. 

Ah  I  that  ^9  a  secret  which  I  cannot  tell. 

uiBA.   [Catching  himhy  the  throat. 
No  ?  but  you  diall,  though,  or  I  '11  strangle  vou ! 
In  my  strong  hands  your  slender  nedk  would  snap 
Like  a  brittle  pipe-stem. 

PAGX. 

You  are  choking  me ! 

Oh  I  loose  your  grasp,  Sir ! 
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Then  the  name !  the  name ! 

PAGE, 

Countess  of  Lara. 

LARA. 

Not  her  dressing-maid  ? 

PAGE. 

Nay,  nay,  I  said  the  mistress,  not  the  maid. 


And  then  you  lied.    Oh  I  woful,  woftd  Time !  — 
Tell  me  you  lie,  and  I  will  make  you  rich, 
I  '11  stuff  your  cap  with  ducats  twice  a  year ! 

PAGE.    [Smiling. 
Well,  then  — I  lie. 

LABA. 

Ay,  now  you  lie,  indeed  I 

I  see  it  in  the  cunning  of  your  eyes ; 

Ni^ht  cannot  hide  the  Satan  leering  there. 

Only  a  little  lingering  fear  of  heaven 

Holds  me  from  dirking  you  between  the  ribs ! 

Wo !  wo  t    [Hides  his  face  in  his  hands. 

PAGE.    [Aside. 
I  would  I  were  well  out  of  this. 

LABA.    [Abstmdedly. 
Such  thin  divinity!    So  &ul,  so  fiur t 

PAGE. 

What  would  you  have  I    I  will  say  notlung,  then* 

LARA« 

Say  every  thing,  and  end  it !    Here  is  gold. 
Tou  brought  a  billet  to  the  Countess  —  well  ? 
What  said  the  biUett 

PAGE. 

Take  away  your  hand. 

And,  by  St.  Mary,  I  will  say  it  alL 

There,  now,  I  breathe.    Tou  will  not  harm  me,  Sir  ? 

Stand  Ax,  yards  oflj  or  I  will  not  a  word. 

It  seenis  the  Countess  promised  Signer  Juan 

A  set  of  turquoise  — 

[Starting^ 


Turquoise  (    Ha !  that 's  welL 

PAGE. 

Just  80 — wherewith  my  master  was  to  pay 
Some  gaming  debts;  but  jeater-night  the  cards 
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Tumbled  a  golden  mountain  at  hia  feet ; 
And  ero  he  saUed,  this  morning,  Signor  Juan 
Gave  me  a  perfumed,  amber-tinted  note, 
For  Countess  Lara,  which,  with  some  adieux. 
Craved  her  remembrance  morning,  no<m,  and  night ; 
Her  prayers  while  g^ne,  her  smiles  when  he  returned ; 
Then  told  his  sudden  fortune  with  the  cards, 
And  bade  her  keep  the  jewels.    That  is  all. 


All  ?    Is  that  all  ?    'T  has  only  cracked  my  heart  1 

A  heart,  I  know,  of  little,  little  worth  — 

An  ill-cut  ruby,  scarred  and  scratched  before. 

But  now  quite  broken  !    I  have  no  heart,  then. 

Men  should  not  have,  when  they  are  wronged  like  this ! 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  demon  of  bad  news ! 

0  sip  thy  wine  complacently  to-night, 
Lie  with  thy  mistress  in  a  pleasant  sleep. 

For  thou  hast  done  thy  master  (that  *&  the  Devil !) 

This  day  a  goodly  service :  thou  hast  sown 

The  seeds  of  lightning  that  shall  scathe  and  kill !    [Utif. 

PA6R.    [Looking  afUr  him^ 

1  did  not  think  't  would  work  on  him  like  that. 
How  pale  he  grew !    Alack  1  I  fear  some  iU 
Will  come  oi  this.    I  '11  to  the  Countess  quick, 
And  warn  her  of  his  madness.    Faith,  he  foamed 

P  the  mouth  like  Gnido  whom  they  hung  last  week 

(God  rest  him  !)  in  the  jail  at  Mantova, 

I^  or  killing  poor  Battista.    Crime  for  crime  1  [Exit. 


Scene  IV. — JSeatrtce^s  chamber.  A  Venetian  screen  on  the  right. 
As  the  scene  opens,  Jacinta  places  lamps  on  a  standish^  cmd  Re- 
tires to  the  iMck  of  the  stage.  Beatrice  sits  on  a  fauteuil  in  the 
attitude  of  listening. 

BEATBICBL 

Hist !  that 's  his  step.    Jacinta,  place  the  li^ts 
Farther  away  from  me,  and  get  thee  gone.  [^Se»l  Jacint.v. 
And  Florian,  child,  keep  yon  behind  the  screen,    ^ 
Breathing  no  louder  than  a  lily  does ; 
For  if  you  stir  or  laugh  't  will  ruin  all. 

FLOBiAN.    \Behind  the  screen^ 
Laugh !    I  am  fsdnt  with  terror. 

BBATBICS. 

Then  be  still. 

Move  not  for  worlds  until  I  touch  the  bell. 
Then  do  the  thing  I  told  you.    Hush !  his  step 
Sounds  in  the  corridor,  and  I  'm  asleep  L 
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Lara  enters  vnth  his  dress  in  disorder.    lie  appro 
few  yards  ofBecUrice^  pauses^  and  looks  at  her. 


Asleep  I  —  and  Onilt  can  slnmber  I    Goilt  can  lie 

Down-lidded  and  soft-breatbed,  like  Innocence  I 

Hath  dreams  as  sweet  as  childhood^s — who  can  tcU  ?  — 

And  paradisal  prophecies  in  sleep, 

Its  foul  heart  keeping  measure,  as  it  were, 

To  the  silver  music  of  a  mandoline ! 

Were  I  an  artist,  and  did  wish  to  paint 

A  devil  to  perfection,  I  'd  not  limn 

A  homed  monster,  with  a  leprous  skin, 

Red-hot  from  Pandemonium  —  not  I. 

But  with  my  delicatest  tints,  I  'd  paint 

A  Woman  in  the  splendor  of  her  youth. 

All  garmented  with  loveliness  and  mystery ! 

She  should  be  sleeping  in  a  room  like  this. 

With  Angelos  and  Titians  on  the  walls. 

The  grand  old  masters  staring  grandly  down. 

Draped  round  with  folds  of  damask ;  in  the  alcoves, 

Statues  of  Bacchus  and  Endymion, 

And  Yenus's  blind  love-child :  a  globed  lamp 

Gilding  the  heavy  darkness,  while  the  odors 

Of  myriad  hyacinths  should  seem  to  break 

Upon  her  ivory  bosom  as  she  slept : 

And  by  her  side,  ^as  I  by  Beatrice,^ 

Her  injured  lord  snould  stand  and  look  at  her !  [Pauses, 

How  fair  she  is !    Her  beauty  glides  between 

Me  and  my  purpose,  like  a  pleading  angel. 

Beautv  —  alack !  ^t is  that  which  wrec&us  all ; 

'T  is  that  we  live  for,  die  for,  and  are  damned. 

A  pretty  ankle  and  a  laughing  lip  — 

They  cost  us  Eden  when  the  world  was  new, 

They  cheat  us  out  of  heaven  every  day  ! 

To-night  they  win  another  Soul  for  you. 

Master  of  Darkness  I     .    .    .    .  [BecUrice  sighs. 

Her  dream 's  broke,  like  a  bubble,  in  a  sigh. 

She  '11  waken  soon,  and  that  —  that  must  not  be ! 

I  could  not  kill  her  if  she  looked  at  me. 

I  loved  her,  loved  her,  by  the  Saints,  I  did  — 

I  trust  she  prayed  before  she  fell  asleep  ! 

[  Unsheatfis  a  dagger, 

BEATRICE.     [Springing  up. 
So,  you  are  come — your  dagger  in  your  hand  ? 
Tour  lips  compressed  and  blanched,  and  your  hair 
Tumbled  wildly  all  about  your  eyes. 
Like  a  river-god's  ?    Oh  I  love,  you  frighten  me ! 
And  you  are  trembling.    Tell  me  what  this  means ! 
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Oh !  nothing,  nothing :  I  did  think  to  write 
A  note  to  Joan,  to  Signor  Jnan,  my  friend, 
(Your  ooosin  and  m^  honorable  friend  ;) 
But  finding  neither  ink  nor  paper  here, 
Methought  to  scratch  it  witn  my  dagger*B  point 
Upon  your  bosom,  Madam  I    Tliat  is  alL 

BSATRICB. 

Yon  'ye  lost  your  senses  I 


Madam,  no :  I  *ye  found  'em  I 

BKATRICE. 

Then  lose  them  quickly,  and  be  what  you  were. 


I  WAS  a  fool,  a  dune  —  a  happy  dupe. 
You  should  haye  kept  me  in  my  i^oranoe ; 
For  wisdom  makes  us  wretched,  ung  and  down* 
Countess  of  Lara,  you  are  &lse  to  me ! 

BBATRICK, 

Now,  by  the  Saints 


Now,  by  the  Saints,  yon  are  I 

BXATBICE. 

Upon  my  honor 


On  your  honor  ?  fye ! 

Swear  by  the  ocean's  feathery  froth,  for  that 

Is  not  so  light  a  substance. 

BRATBICS. 

Hear  me,  loye ! 


Lie  to  that  marble  lo  I    I  am  sick 
To  the  heart  with  lying. 

BEATBICS. 

You'ye  the  ear-ache.  Sir, 
Got  with  too  much  belieying. 

LARA. 

Beatrice, 

I  came  to  kill  you. 

BBATBICS. 

Kiss  me,  Count,  you  mean ! 

LARA.    [Approaching  her. 
If  killing  you  be  kissmg  you,  why,  yes  I 
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BEATBICB. 

Ho  I  come  not  near  me  with  snch  threatening  looks, 
Or  I  »11  call  Florian  and  Jacinta,  Sir, 
And  rouse  the  villa :  't  were  a  pretty  play 
To  act  before  our  servants ! 


Call  your  maids ! 

I  '11  kill  them,  too,  and  claim  from  Royalty 

A  golden  medal  and  a  new  escutcheon. 

For  slaying  three  she-dragons — but  you  first  I 

BEATRICE. 

Stand  back  there,  if  you  love  ipe,  or  have  loved ! 

As  JLara  advances^  Beatrice  retreats  to  the  table  and  rings  a  smaU 
hand-beU,  Florian^  in  the  dress  of  a  page^  enters  from  behind 
the  screen^  and  steps  between  them. 

PAGE. 

What  would  my  master,  Signor  Juan,  say  — 

LABA.    [Starting  back. 
The  Page  ?  now,  curse  him !  — What  ?  no  I  Florian  ? 
Hold  I  't  was  at  twilight,  in  the  villa-garden, 
At  dus^k,  too,  on  the  road  to  Mantova ; 
But  here  the  light  fidls  on  you,  man  or  maid  I 
Stop  now ;  my  brain 's  bewildered.    Stand  you  there. 
Ana  let  me  touch  you  with  incredulous  hands ! 
Wait  till  I  come,  nor  vanish  like  a  ghost ! 
If  this  be  Juan's  page,  why,  where  is  Florian  ? 

If  this  be  Florian,  where 's by  all  the  Saints, 

I  have  been  tricked ! 

FLOBiAK.     [Laughing. 
By  two  Saints,  with  your  leave  I 


The  happiest  fool  in  Italy,  for  my  age ! 

And  all  the  dainning  tales  you  fed  me  with, 

You  Sprite  of  Twilight,  Imp  of  the  old  Moon  I 

PLORiAN.     [Bowing. 

Were  arrant  lies  as  ever  woman  told ; 

And  though  not  mine,  I  claim  the  price  for  them  — 

This  cap  stuffed  full  of  ducats  twice  a  year ! 


A  trap !  a  trap  that  onlv  caught  a  fool ! 

So  thm  a  plot,  I  might  nave  seen  through  it. 

I  've  lost  my  reason ! 
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FLOBIAN.  I 

And  your  ducats !  . 

BEATRICE. 

And  ' 

A  certain  set  of  turquoise  at  Malan^s !  \armi 

LABA«      [Catching  Beatrice  in  hi* 
I  care  not,  love,  so  that  I  have  not  lost 
The  love  I  held  so  jealously.    And  you  — 
You  do  forgive  me  ?    Say  it  with  your  eyes. 
Right  sweetly  said !    Now,  mark  me,  Beatrice : 
If  ever  man  or  woman,  ghoul  or  fairy^ 
Breathes  aught  ag^nst  your  chastity  —  although 
The  very  angels  from  the  clouds  drop  down 
To  sign  the  charge  of  perfidy  —  I  swear,  i 

Upon  my  honor , 

BEATRICE. 

Nay,  he  careful  there  I 

Swear  by  the  ocean^s  feathery  froth ' 

LARA. 

I  swear, 

By  heaven  and  all  the  Seraphim fmoM/A.         I 

BEATRICE.    [Placing  her  hand  on  hix 
I  pray  you ! 

LARA.  ' 

I  swear  —  if  ever  I  catch  Florian 

In  pointed  doublet  and  silk  hose  again, 

I>U 

BEATRICE. 

What  ? 


Make  love  to  her,  by  all  that  ^s  true  ! 

BEATRICE. 

0  wisdom,  wisdom !  just  two  hours  too  late ! 
You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,  my  love. 

LARA. 

It 's  not  too  late ! 

BEATRICE.      [To  FloriU^t.] 

To  bed,  you  dangerous  page ! 

The  Count  shall  pay  the  ducats.  [Exit  Florian. 

LARA. 

And  to-morrow 

1  '11  clasp  a  manacle  of  blue  and  gold 

On  those  white  wrists.    Now,  Beatrice,  come  here. 
And  let  me  kiss  both  eyes  for  you ! 
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DEBUT      OF      TOTTLE      I)  ABC  HICK. 


CHAPTKR      riEST. 
THE      CAKDLE    MAKER'S     IfOKEY-BAGS. 

'EvBRY  circle  has  its  lion,  every  club  its  oracle,  and  every 
family  its  phenomenon.  There  are  people  bom  into  this  common- 
place world  of  ours,  so  much  superior  to  it,  that  we  perforce  con- 
chide  that  the  controlling  fetes  —  or  whatever  you  please  to  style 
them  -=—  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  business,  must  have  gone 
astray  in  their  equilateral  distribution  of  intelligences,  and  favoreci 
us  with  an  occasional  sample  of  some  more  highly  giiled  sphere  in 
the  scale  of  progress.' 

As  Cyprus  Gall,  Esq.,  submitted  this  thesis  to  me,  he  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  article  in  the  paper,  which  had  given  rise  to  it,  ns  if 
to  see  if  I  indorsed  the  remark.  I  felt  bound  to  say  something, 
so  deferentially  suggested  that  the  mistake  might  be  merely  one 
of  time ;  that  possibly,  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  hence, 
such  phenomena  would  be  as  common-place  as  they  are  now 
wonderful.    We  are  a  progressive  people,  a 

^  A  progressive  fiddle-stick,'  was  his  muttered  reply. 

Well,  perhaps  he  was  right :  let  him  have  it  so,  and  I  quietly 
resumed  my  segar,  and  the  perusal  of  the  last  ^  Knickerbocker.^ 

After  a  pause,  he  opened  up  again : 

'  You  remember  little  Dabchidc,  do  n't  you  ? ' 

*  Can't  say  I  do  remember  Dabchick.     Who  was  Dabchick  ? ' 

'  Not  know  Dabchick  ? '  and  the  look  of  pity  that  he  wafted 
across  the  table  to  me,  made  me  almost  turn  red  at  my  culpable 
ignorance. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  miserably  behind  the  age.  But.  that 
comes  of  neglecting  your  netvspaper.  Not  know  Dabchick?  who 
has  come  to  tingle  the  ears  of  all  America  with  his  celebrated 
*  Tittle-tattle  of  Cosmopolita : '  where  have  been  your  eyes,  your 
ears  ?  Is  it  not  on  every  wall,  in  every  paper,  in  every  one's 
mouth  ?    *  Tittle-tattle,'  and  '  Tottle  Dabchick ! » ' 

I  could  only  shake  my  head,  and  sigh  at  my  misfortune. 

*  Well,  you  shall  be  enlightened  to-night ;  for  we  shall  go  and 
hear  him.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  happen  to  know  some  of  his  ante- 
cedents, I  will  recount  them  to  you.  So  lay  down  your  monthly, 
and  listenJ* 

*  WiiJingly,  friend  Cyprus ! ' 

'  The  e&rly  career  of  the  Dabchick  family  is,  comparatively  speak- 

j^^i  ifoknown.    ^y  ^   few,  however,  their  history  can  be  traced 

t    ^  t^^^^y  y^Tsi^r  ^^-    -^^  ^^^^  Xime^  Dabchick  the  elder  was 

rn  ^ti^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  business  community,  as  a  candle* 

tt%    o^^^  '^%  ^^^^nsions  —  keen,  close,  and  grubbing.    Had 

^  f^ .^0^^^°g  Jjf^^^lk^&a.  after  the  sire  in  these  commendable 

4j^  %  ^ 
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qualities,  possibly  the  firm  of '  Dabchick  and  CompanT '  might  have 
still  been  m  the  zenith  of  its  glory  and'  grubbing.  But  Dabchick 
the  elder  has  gone  the  way  of  all  candles  and  candle-makers :  his 
light  has  been  snuffed  out,  and  he  and  the  business  now  stand  upon 
the  calendar  of  time  as  among  the  things  that  were.' 

'  Dabchick  Number  One  was  a  skilfiu  artificer,  and  a  judge  of 
tallow;  knew  the  secret  of  making  money,  and  the  equally  im- 
portant secret  of  saving  it.  Dabchick  Number  Two,  on  the  de- 
mise of  Dabchick  Number  One,  and  the  accession  to  his  money- 
bags, made:the  startling  discovery  that  he  had  a  soul  above  candles; 
voted  his  father's  business  unbecoming  his  &ther's  son ;  dried  his 
tears ;  washed  his  hands ;  bought  shirts  with  fine  cambric  bosoms, 
and  a  diamond  pin  to  correspond ;  studied  Chesterfield  and  the 
'  mode  de  Paris,'  and  thus  began  '  life  '  on  his  own  '  hook.' 

'  Had  Dabchick  Number  Two  possessed  but  a  moiety  of  the  sense 
of  Dabchick  Number  One,  (keen,  close,  and  grubbing  as  it  was,)  he 
would  have  taken  the  precaution  to  hang  one  or  two  of  the  bags 
bequeathed  to  him  on  the  '  hook '  aforesaid,  ere  starting  to  go 
through  the  curriculum  of  '  life,'  and  thus  kept  at  abeyance  the 
rainy  day  prophesied  b^  sibyllistic  wiseacres.  But  Dabchick 
Number  Two  was  emphatically  a  man  of  spirit,  and  not  a  grubbing 
financier ;  and  what  were  considerations  of  filthy  lucre  to  him, 
when  the  pursuit  of  '  life '  was  at  stake  ?  Were  not  the  bags  nu- 
merous? verily!  each  in  itself  an  'El  dorado.'  A  rainy  day, 
forsooth ! 

'  What  an  addition  to  the  society  of  the  Dollarchinks  and  the 
Potiphars  was  the  gay,  the  fashionable  TotUe  Dabchick  I  at  once 
the  envy  of  each  lacteous  Doodle,  and  the  cynosure  of  each  specu- 
lative mamma.  His  multifiirious  graces  of  mind  and  person  emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  adorn  and  beatify  the  society  of  the  first  of 
the  land.  At  least,  so  said  his  friends  —  the  brilliant  Harry  Mush- 
room and  the  volatile  Felix  Sophsop,  who  with  an  air  of  beaming 
patronage,  drank  his  '  Heidsieck,'  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  bor- 
rowed his  money ;  and  if  men  of  their  ton  and  calibre  did  not 
know,  who  on  earth  did  ?  In  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  quite 
refreshing  to  behold,  they  undertook,  like  skilful  lapidaries,  to  pre- 
pare the  diamond  that  was  destined  to  sparkle  in  their  midst,  and 
how  well  they  succeeded,  is  a  matter  of  history.  Under  auspices 
so  distinfftie^  our  happy  little  Dabchick  fluttered  in  the  sunshine  of 
pure  and  refined  aristocracy,  like  a  giddy  butterfly  as  he  was,  nor 
dreamt  that  cynics  and  out-heroded  rivals  were  busy  shaking  their 
wise  heads  with  ominous  presage,  and  making  mental  calcimtions 
as  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  him  to  reach  the  end  of  his 
tether.  Guesses  were  hazarded,  four  years,  six  years,  ten  years ; 
but  Dabchick  anticipated  the  most  sanguine  of  them,  for  before 
two  years  had  elapsed,  the  end  of  the  tether  had  been  reached, 
the  last  dollar  in  the  money-bags  exhausted,  and  life  redivivus  ou 
another  '  hook,'  less  the  hard  earnings  of  Dabchick  Number  One. 

<  Ess  the  keystane  he  could  make, 
The  fient  a^tail  had  he  to  shake.' 
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CHAPTSB  BSCOIU>. 

THE     GREAT     EZTIMOUISHER    TRICK. 

'  Wb  are  in  London. 

^  Ah !  after  all  is  said  and  done,  London  is  the  place,  Sir,  and  no 
mistake.  Paris  is  pie-crust,  very  nice,  very  tempting,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing;  but  Uke  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  it  is  hollow: 
nothing  in  it,  positively  nothing.  New-York  is  ditto,  ditto;  in 
fact,  abominably  ditto ;  a  base  and  inartistic  counterfeit  of  the 
original ;  an  aristocracy  of  parvenu  soap-boilers  and  pill-venders 
aping  IVench  airs,  French  dresses,  and,  worse  than  all,  French 
morals.  If  you  want  to  see  the  genuine,  the  unadulterated  Simon- 
pure,  go  to  London.  Listead  of  pie-crust,  you  have  good,  solid, 
substantial  plum-pudding ;  instead  of  an  aristocracy  of  shop-keepers, 
you  have  an  aristocracy  of  live  lords  and  ladies ;  an  aristocracy 
i^th  patrician  blood  in  its  veins ;  an  aristocracy  that  the  bone  ana 
smew  of  the  land  cheerfully  sweat  smd  toil  and  die  for!  An 
aristocracy ....... 

I  may  remark  parenthetically,  that  Cyprus  Gall,  Esq.,  belongs 
to  that  happ^  little  isle,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  hai'd  to  determine 
whether  he  is  speaking  id  earnest  or  in  irony. 

'Whoever  has  been  in  London,  knows  where  Holbome  is. 
'  Little  Turnstile  *  turns  out  of  Holbome ;  at  least,  it  did  at  the 
time  I  speak  of;  possibly,  since  it  has  gone  the  way  of  '  St.  Giles :  ^ 
I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  queer-looking  place  then ;  and  any  one 
hardy  enough  to  pass  through  it  once,  retained  a  delightful  sou- 
venir of  the  visit,  m  the  smeU  of  mould  and  furniture-polish  that 
clung  to  him  for  weeks  after. 

'  Unaccountable  people,  living  in  unaccountable  places,  and  fol- 
lowing unaccountable  avocations,  have  ceased  to  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder  in  London.  Tittlebat  Titmouses  with  *  twelve  bob*  a 
week,  and  '  find  themselves,'  are  as  numerous  there  as  pot-boys, 
(whether  as  useftil,  I  cannot  say,)  and  may  be  seen  emergmg  at  all 
hours  from  bare-w{dled,  one-chaired  attio-rooms,  in  all  the  glory 
and  effiilgence  of  irreproachable  toilets,  straw-colored  kids,  and 
little  ivory-topped  w^king-canes,  to  show  themselves  in  Hyde- 
Park,  or  St.  James',  as  the  case  may  be ;  or,  if  at  night,  half-price 
to  the  Princesses',  or  the  Casino.  And  thus  thev  lead  a  merry  go- 
round  in  a  small  way.  What  we  see  of  them  is  tne  painted  butter- 
fly, and  looks  very  nice ;  what  we  do  nH  see  of  them  is  the  incult 
grub  —  ^ andtherAy  hangs  a  tale!'* 

^  It  was  to  this  complexion  that  Tottle  Dabchiek  had  come  at  last. 
Here,  in  his  tiny  garret,  sighed  this  once  happy  son  of  a  candle- 
maker  :  the  whilom  lion  of  Saratoga,  Newport,  and  the  Avenues, 
and  now  the  Tittlebat  Titmouse  of  Little  Turnstile. 

*  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  in  course  of  time  he 
would  have  taken  kindly  to  tins  change,  and  philosophically  pursued 
the  tenor  of  Ms  way  without  a  murmur ;  but  like  many  an  other 
poor  devil,  Mr.  Dabchiek  was  afflicted  with  a  landlady  —  a  land- 
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lady  mercenary  enough  to  break  in,  from  time  to  time,  upcm  bis 
liarmless  solitude,  by  reminding  him  of  '  that  'ere  little  bill  yidi 
vos  n't  paid,  and  vich  vould  be  sich  a  hobligation.'  Now  all  dm 
was  very  provoking,  to  be  sure,  especially  to  a  man  who  had  once 
possessed  gold-pieces  by  the  bag-full ;  but  then,  how  was  it  to  be 
helped  ?  Mrs.  rickells,  on  the  main,  was  a  very  decent  kind  of  a 
woman,  and  not  a  bad  landlady,  albeit  she  did  have  a  latent  luo- 
kcring  after  '  gin  and  pep'mint,'  and  a  vulgar  habit  of  asking  for 
her  rent  when  it  became  due ;  but  then,  that 's  a  fisdling  d  aD 
English  landladies,  and,  to  nay  mind,  shows  something  rotten  at 
the  core  across  the  water.  However,  as  an  offset  against  these 
weaknesses,  she  professed  herself  an  admirer  of  the  Americans  as 
a  nation,  and  of  Mr.  Dabchick  as  an  individual ;  which  that  gen- 
tleman appreciated  by  paying  her  regularly,  when  he  had  tbe 
money,  ana  buying  her  over  with  soft  speeches  and  bland  promisei 
when  he  had  not.  Summing  it  all  up,  however,  he  could  not  sinit 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  most  in  &vor  when  least  in  d^ 
and  that  Mrs.  Pickells'  estimate  of  Brother  Jonathan  hung  npcHi 
such  an  uncertain  tenure,  as  the  state  of  her  little  boarder's  ex- 
chequer. 

^  in  the  same  house,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  next  room  to  the  one 
occupied  by  Dabchick,  lived  another  unaccountable  being,  whooe 
name  was  rercj  Wheezin. 

^  All  that  was  known  of  him  was,  that  he  was  a  tall,  sallow, 
asthmatic-looking  young  man,'^th  an  immensely  black  moustadie, 
and  a  cough  which  reverberated  throughout  the  building  from 
mid-night  —  at  which  hour  he  generally  came  home  —  till  six  tbe 
following  evening  —  when  he  generally  went  out  again. 

'  Sitting  meditatively  in  his  room  one  evening,  our  hero  rec«?ed 
a  visit  from  this  latter  worthy.  The  only  chair  the  apartment 
could  boast  of  was  handed  to  him.  He  looked  pale  and  suffering, 
and  to  the  inquiry  after  his  health,  complained  that  he  was  worse 
that  evening ;  so  much  so,  that  he  feared  he  would  not  be  al^  to 
go  out. 

^  *  I  've  come  to  ax  ye  to  do  a  favor  for  me,  if  so  be  you  'd  be 
so  kind.' 

*  Mr.  Dabchick  professed  his  readiness  to  oblige  him. 

' '  You  see,  Sir,  I  'm  Professor  Limibrou^h's  *  right  'and  man.'' 

^  Mr.  Dabchick  was  not  much  enlightened  Wheezin,  obserring 
this,  explained : 

^ '  Professor  Lumbrough  is  the  man  as  gives  the  hentertainment 
in  the  Monographic  H^,  called  ^  Shreds  an'  Patches,'  and  rery 
good  it  is  too,  I  can  tell  you.  I  does  the  '  dolcy '  for  him  be'ind. 
2>'ye  twigf^ 

^  Mr.  Dabchick  could  not  exactly  say  that  be  did  tmg^  bat  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  being  above  undergoing  that  interest!]^ 
operation,  whatever  it  was. 

'  *  The  '  Shreds  an'  Patches,'  you  see,  b  a  hexhibition  nv  the 
comic,  an'  tne  name  on 't  is  taken  from  Shakespur:  you  oughts  sec 
it,  you  should :  all  done  by  the  Professor  hissel^  'xoept  wot  I  does 
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behind,  vich  is  just  the  same  as  the  man  wot  blows  the  bellowses 
to  the  horgan  in  the  church,  and  nothin'  but.  There  is  lots  o' 
changes :  lots  o'  singin  an'  lots  o'  spoutin',  all  on  vich  is  meant  to 
be  himitations  o'  well  known  kerecters.  Veil,  you  see,  my  duties 
is  to  be  be'ind,  to  have  things  in  readiness  an'  ship-shape  like,  so 
that  ven  the  Professor  goes  on  a^ain  in  another  kerecter,  the  hau- 
dience  hopen  their  heyes  an'  vonder  'ow  it 's  all  done :  d*  ye  twig  f ' 

'Mr.  Dabchick  was  opening  his  eyes,  too.  The  twigging  pro- 
cess was  working. 

' '  But  you  see,  my  cough  is  so  plaguey  bad  to-night,  that  I 
could  n't  keep  it  down :  I  'm  sure  I  comd  n't :  an'  fur  me  to  go  a- 
kicking  up  'Arry,  ven  it  an't  in  the  programy,  vould  spile  all,  sar- 
tain.  'Ows'ever,  if  so  be  you  'df  jist  step  roun'  an'  tell  the  guv'ner, 
I  'd  take  it  very  kind,  indeed  I  would.' 

'  The '  Professor,'  by  way  of  contrast  to  his  '  right -'and-man,'  was 
rather  diminutive  in  stature,  with  a  profusion  oi  rings,  chains,  and 
pins,  distributed  so  carelessly  over  his  person,  as  to  give  one  the 
idea  that  he  slept  in  them.  Well !  perhaps  he  did ;  I  ha^^e  known 
Professors  to  sleep  in  their  boots  —  an  ordeal  quite  as  trying  and 
antagonistic  to  sound  repose.  The  *  Professor'  was  a  man  that 
had  made  a  hit — a  hit  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Charles 
Mathews  —  and  any  trifling  peculiaritjr  of  dress,  or  even  morals, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  indulgent  pubhc  as  a  mere  eccentricity  of 
an  otherwise  great  mind. 

'  The  eulogium  passed  upon  him  by  Wheezin  had  impressed  Dab- 
chick  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  approached  his  presence  with 
considerable  trepidation ;  nor  was  he  restored  to  perfect  equanimity 
until  he  had  heard  him  swear  in  the  most  common-place  English, 
first  at  Bill,  the  carpenter,  for  having  nailed  up  a  wing  too  tight, 
and  then  at  Dick,  the  errand-boy,  tor  not  having  swept  out  his 
dressing-room  and  dusted  the  piano. 

'The  result  of  the  interview  was  an  arrangement  that  Dabchick 
should  be  the  right -'and-man,  vice  Wheezy  indisposed,  and  he 
there  and  then  went  through  the  interesting  form  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  mysteries  of  his  new  vocation. 

'  And  now  he  made  another  startling  discovery,  which  was,  that 
he  himself  was  possessed  of  talents  of  a  high  order,  ci  la  Lum- 
brough.  Night  after  night,  as  he  became  more  familiar  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Professor's  art,  did  he  become  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  this  idea,  A  change  was  rapidly  coming  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dreams,  and  visions  of  a  golden  harvest  awaiting  him 
in  his  own  bright  land,  became  a  fixed  and  tangible  reality  in  his 
mind. 

*  Every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  what  the  newspapers  call 
the  world  of  amusement,  has  heard  of  the  renowned  Monsieur 
Bobong,  and  of  his  great  'extinguisher  trick.'  This  trick  con- 
sists in  placing  an  individual,  selected  for  the  purpose,  upon  a 
table,  covering  him  over  with  a  large  extinguisher,  made  of 
wicker  and  canvas,  and  by  the  potency  of  certain  cabalistic  words 
and  signs  making  him  disappear  ere  the  extinguisher  is  again 
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raised.  Professor  Lumbron^h  (ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  popular 
events)  introduced  this  tri^  in  his  entertainment,  and  by  his 
talented  imitation  of  the  Monsieur  and  his  modus  operandi^  fiurly 
succeeded  in  dividing  the  popular  excitement  with  Mm.  Dab- 
chick's  slim  and  diminutive  figure,  admirably  fitted  him  to  disap- 
pear through  the  trap  on  the  table  at  the  word  of  command,  and 
he  was  forthwith  installed  in  the  proud  position.  Justly  consdoos 
of  the  important  part  he  bore  in  this  wonderfiil  performance,  his 
spirit  naturally  revolted  at  a  paltry  two-shillings  a  night,  when  the 
coffers  of  the  management  were  overflowing  with  gsuns ;  so,  one 
night,  while  under  the  influence  of  sundry  potations  of  generom 
'alf-an'-alf,  he  resolved,  by  a  brilliant  coup  de  grace^  to  tell  the  Pro- 
fessor a  piece  of  his  mind.  The  trick  proceeded;  the  conyoi. 
tional  Romany  had  been  uttered ;  the  magic  word,  presto  still  rung 
in  the  air ;  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  was  raised  aloft ;  the  ex- 
tinguisher triumphantly  removed,  and  —  how  shall  we  tell  it? 
Daochick  —  who  should  have  been  non  eat  —  discovered  sitting 
cross-legged  over  the  trap,  looking  defiant  and  forlorn. 

' '  Tell  'ee  wot 't  is,  ole  f  I'a,  (hie)  it — it  kent  be  did  fo-(hic)  o-or- 
ee-money,  nohow  (hie.)' 

'  Emboldened  by  the  completely  dumfoundered  appearance  of 
the  Professor,  and  the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  audience,  he 
proceeded : 

'  '  La'ies  an  gen'lum,  look  yer  (hie)  Purfesh'r  L-1-l-umbra  (hie.)' 

^  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  more ;  the  extinguisher  was  again 
upon  him,  and  the  curtain  let  down  amidst  the  huzzas  and  encores 
of  the  convulsed  auditory. 

^  That  was  the  last  appearance  of  Tottle  Dabchick  in  Enghmi 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  perfected  himself  in  the  art  of  the 
'  Knight  of  the  Woolly  Horse.'  So  come  along ;  if  for  nothmg 
else,  to  see  a  phase  of  human  nature  worth  the  study  —  and  the 
fifty  cents.' 

OHAPTBB      THIRD. 

TITTLE    TATTLE    OP    COSMOPOLITA. 

So  to  '  Dibblers '  did  we  wend  our  way. 

'  Heaven  help  us,'  quoth  Cyprus  as  he  drew  our  attention  to 
dead  walls,  covered  with  manmioth  posters  refulgent  with  blue  and 
red,  and  setting  forth  the  glories  of  *  Tittle  Tattle '  and  Tottle 
Dabchick  in  letters  a  foot  deep ; '  what  a  luxury  it  is  to  be  a  great 
man,  and  to  have  one's  name  set  forth  in  all  the  blazonry  of 
modern  art,  from  Dan  to  Bathsheba.  Here  is  a  man  you  see, 
thanks  to  the  aid  of  printer's  ink,  made  immortal  in  a  week. 
Doubtless  his  name  will  live  in  song  and  story ;  and  hand-in-hand 
with  that  of  an  Orsini  or  a  De  Riviere  go  down  to  posterity. 
'  Who  would  ferdehs  bear,  to  sweat  and  grunt  under  a  weary  life,' 
when  by  a  deed  like  this  the  ultimatum  is  achieved,  and  the  name 
of  Dabchick  inscribed  upon  the  scroll  of  fame.  Prate  no  mwe 
about  your  Atlantic  Cables  and  your  Cyrus  W.  Fields ;  you  see 
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they  are  already  obsolete ;  the  enthusiasm  of  September  the  First 
has  swallowed  them  up  in  one  convulsive  spasm,  and  now  — 

*  Dark  night  surrounds  them  with  her  hollow  shade/ 

And  such  is  life.' 

Our  friend  then  edified  us  with  the  following  storv,  which, 
though  we  failed  to  perceive  the  point  of  it,  we  herewith  retail : 

'  Some  years  ago,  when  —  as  in  our  own  day  —  Shakspeare  and 
the  legitimate  drama  failed  to  fill  the  benches  of  '  old  Drury,'  the 
manager,  in  despair,  announced  for  his  benefit,  that  he  would,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  all  the  audience,  and  by  the  simple  agency  of  a 
sharp  knife,  manufacture  a  pair  of  good  and  substantial  shoes  in 
^ye  minutes.  This  announcement  did  —  what  Shakspeare  never 
had  done — fill  the  house  to  overflowing;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
wily  manager  came  forth  upon  the  stage  and  expeitly  cut  the  lees 
from  off  a  pair  of  boots  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  held  up  the  dis- 
membered understandings,  that  they  realized  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  *  sold.'  As  it  was  in  those  days,  so  it  is  now  —  age  of  progress 
notwithstanding.' 

*  Dibblers '  is  quite  a  fashionable  place,  and  was  filled  on  the  even- 
ing in  question  with  what  Cyprus  called  the  DiUetanti  of  New- 
York.  To  our  unsophisticated  gaze,  they  looked  more  like  very 
elaborately  got-up  men  and  women,  the  former  very  stiff  and  very 
formal,  the  Tatter  altogether  too  inexpressibly  expansive  for  our 
weak  minds  to  dwell  upon  with  safety.  We  took  the  liberty  of 
voting  it  a  very  brilliant  affair — the  assemblage  I  mean  —  but 
Cyprus,  with  his  merciless  dissecting-knife,  was  busy — in  my 
ears  —  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  showing  up  the  true  character  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Solomon  Namby,  the  peccadilloes  of  Mrs.  Robinson 
Pamby,  and  the  extravagances  or  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Fitz  Fardingale, 
who  had  iust  returned  from  their  trip  to  *  Paree,'  and  who  were 
considered  aristocracy  of  the  first  water.  This  was  all  Syriac  to 
ray  untutored  mind,  and  I  felt  veiy  glad  when  we  heard  whispjers 
of  *  There,  he 's  coming,'  followed  by  a  muffled  display  of  clapping 
of  hands ;  and  turning  round,  we  beheld  a  very  httle^  gentleman, 
with  a  very  large  mustache,  and  very  white  teeth,  bobbing  his 
head,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  waistcoat  most  assiduously, 
and  seeming  to  say  to  himself:  *  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
are  quite  right,  I  am  the  man  I  Clap  away  I  clap  away ! '  Then 
there  was  silence,  and  a  pause,  during  which  the  little  man  with 
the  very  large  mustache  pulled  out  a  spotless  white  handkerchief 
and  applied  it  to  his  nose,  but  it  did  n't  want  blowing,  or  else  he 
did  n't  care  to  do  it ;  so  put  it  in  his  pocket  again  —  we  mean  the 
handkerchiei^  of  course  —  then  smiled,  showed  his  teeth  again, 
coughed  on  purpose,  and  said :  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen ' 

And  now  for  it ;  so  we  prepared  ourselves  to  listen. 

'  Oh  I  my !  what  a  handsome-looking  little  fellow ;  I  'm  sure  he 
must  be  very  clever,'  whispered  a  piece  of  feminine  DiUetanti  in 
striped  silk,  who  sat  before  us,  to  a  piece  of  ditto  in  a  profusion  of 
lace  and  exotics,  who  sat  beside  her. 
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*  Hush,  dear  I  he 's  gomg  to  speak.  La !  what  a  fine  voice  be 
has.' 

'  Bravo  I  Dabchick,'  muttered  Cyprus  Gall ;  *  no  fear  of  him 
breaking  down  for  want  of  cheek.' 

'  Why  does  he  keep  lifting  his  feet  up  and  down  in  that  nervous 
manner  ?  Is  he  giving  a  pedal  illustration  of  his  travels  through 
Cosmopolita  ?  '  I  innocently  inquired. 

*  No,  you  goose  !  he 's  got  tight  boots  on,  do  n't  you  see  ?  Poor 
DabchicK.' 

Poor  Dabchick,  as  my  friend  called  him,  was  doing  very  well, 
I  thought  —  rattlmg  with  electrical  volubility  over  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  enlivening  the  whole  with  snatches  of  song 
and  recitation.  '  What  a  merry  world  he  must  have  made  it,  and 
how  very  thankful  it  ought  to  be,'  muttered  Cyprus  Grail :  at  one 
time  he  was  making  the  fortune  of  Madame  Bbcnopani  by  choqtet- 
oning  her  over  the  wilds  of  Australasia,  for  the  special  behoof  of 
expatriated  miners,  and  the  delectation  of  all  and  sundry ;  at 
another  time  he  was '  blowing' — '  That  he  is  all  the  time,'  insinuated 
Cyprus  Gall  —  rebellious  Sepoys  from  the  mouths  of  red-hot  can- 
nons, and  making  timely  suggestions  to  Havelock  and  Sir  CoHn 
Campbell.  Now  we  find  him  humanely  pulling  off  his  coat  to  run 
messages  for  Florence  Nightingale  and  Alexis  Soyer,  and  leading 
.in  person  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred  at  Balaklava —  *  He  did  it 
cheap,'  heartlessljr  suggested  Cyprus  Gall ;  and  immediately  after 
we  find  him  huntmg  through  the  purlieus  of  London  for  the  *  shirt ' 
that  his  '  friend '  Tom  Hood  sung  about  —  one  of  the  '  stitches '  of 
which  he  showed  to  the  Dilettanti  amid  immense  applause,  and 
the  '  la's  and  '  mercy  me's  of  the  two  immediately  before  us.  He 
makes  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Albert  Smith  and  Madame 
Ida  Pfeifer;  lays  traps  for  unsuspecting  Hippopotami  with  Dr. 
Livingstone ;  hunts  the  wild  chamois  with  nis  friend  Bayard 
Taylor ;  and  assists  Thomas  Carlyle  in  digging  up  relics  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  anon  we  find  him  taking  tea 
with  Jenny  Lind,  and  dancing  a  minuet  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton ; 
and,  to  wind  up  all,  holding  conversaziones  with  the  elite  of  the 
land,  from  Longfellow  the  poet  down  to  the  mythical  assassin  of 
the  redoubtable  William  Paterson. 

The  latter  assertion  seemed  to  be  a  clencher  to  the  DilettwUL 
Some  of  them  turned  over  their  programmes  to  see  if  it  was  there, 
and  finding  it  so,  immediately  took  it  for  granted.  Others  —  more 
incredulous  —  nudged  their  neighbors  with  their  elbows  to  call 
their  attention  to  wie  statement ;  while  a  few  intrepid  ones  boldly 
said  aloud,  '  Hear !  hear ! '  and  '  Oh  I  oh  I '  A  boisterous  laugh 
was  immediately  let  off  by  Cyprus  G^all,  and  —  as  laughing  is  pro- 
verbially infectious  —  it  was  unmediateljr  taken  up  by  the  mtrepid 
ones,  then  by  the  nudging  ones,  and  ultunately  by  all. 

'  I  say.  Dabby  I    Ho  I  Dabby ! '  called  out  Cyprus  GralL 

^Ha!  ha!  Ho!  ho!  Hi!  hi!'  roared  the  less  scrupulous 
DiNetanti, 

*  What  about  the  extinguisher  trick  ?  Eh !  Dabby  ? '  wickedly 
pursued  our  friend. 
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'  Ay !  ay !  Dabby !  let 's  hear  about  the  extinguisher  trick,'  was 
echoed  on  all  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  excitement,  we  ventured  to 
look  toward  the  platform,  but  it  was  empty  —  the  Cosmopolitan 
had  evacuated  ingloriously  and  mysteriously.  I  felt  sorry  for 
him. 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Cyprus ;  '  depend  upon  it,  he  has  got  the 
money  —  more 's  the  pity,  as  it  will  only  enable  him  to  repeat  the 
dose  in  some  western  city,  with  more  success  than  he  has  done 
here  to-night  —  though  I  must  say  he  came  very  near  making  a 
decided  hit.  Let  him  forbear  drawing  the  '  Long-bow  '  quite  so 
much  on  his  next  appearance,  and  his  success  may  be  considered  a 
fixed  fact.  Come  along,  let  Us  follow  the  good-natured  public  out ; 
they  have  borne  it  like  martyrs,  and  have  now  sufficient  '  tittle 
tattle '  of  their  own  to  last  them  till  the  next  sensation  comes 
along,  and  they  will  not  have  to  wait  long,' 


HOMELESS 


I  SIT  in  the  Park  alone, 

The  dead  leaves  are  round  me  blown  : 

The  skies  are  dim, 

And  the  white  clouds  swim, 
As  I  sit  in  the  Park  alone. 


I  once  had  houses  and  lands, 
And  friends  with  generous  hands. 
And  a  Love  who  sung 
With  a  honeyed  tongue 
When  I  had  houses  and  lands. 


Now  I  have  not  even  a  hut. 
And  the  generous  hands  are  shut, 

And  my  Love's  proud  eyes 

Cannot  recognize 
Him  who  has  not  even  a  hut 


So  I  sit  in  the  Park  alone 

And  shiver  and  mutter  and  moan, 

For  friends  are  scarce, 

And  Love  is  a  farce, 
And  Death  is  true  alone. 
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DOCTOR       PILLABIUS. 

A  YOUNG  gent  (he  went  just  so  far  and  not  any  farther  with  that 
good  name,  and  I  mean  to  be  truthfuH  sat  with  his  feet  over  the 
furnace  flue  in  his  little  fourth-stor^  bacK-room,  looking  the  picture 
of  dejection. 

He  was  a  sprig-looking  fellow,  too,  only  just  now  he  was  quite 
wilted  down,  like  a  tender  lettuce-plant.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  of 
life  had  risen  upon  him  so  fast,  that  its  noon-day  beams  had  over- 
taken him  in  his  juicy  state,  before  he  had  elaborated  the  fibre  to 
resist  it. 

Some  one  knocked  at  his  door,  and  immediately  entered*  It 
was  a  thick-set,  stupid-looking  individual,  who  could  not  open  his 
puffy  eyelids  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  He  was  young ; 
not  more  than  twenty-one. 

^  You  look  stupid  to-day,  Tim,'  remarked  the  new-comer. 

*  Stupid !  yes.  How 's  a  fellow  going  to  be  any  thing  else,  with 
no  prospects  in  life  ?  * 

'  Wy  do  n't  you  do  sutbinruther  to  raise  the  wind  ? » 

*  Do  ?  I  should  think  you  knew  me  well  enough  to  know  I  'd  do 
any  thing,  and  that  I  have  done  every  thing  almost.  Have  n't  I 
followed  up  all  the  heiresses  going,  spending  a  mint  of  money  on 

*  taking'  coats  and  false  mustaches?  Haven't  I  speculated  in 
stocks  to  my  last  dollar  ?  Have  n't  I  had  enough  sinecure  clerkship? 
whenever  my  politician  cousin  could  give  me  a  lift  ?  Have  nt  I 
come  it  over  this  one  and  that  one,  in  one  capacity  or  other,  till 
every  body  knows  me  ?  Now  I  'd  like  you  to  tell  me  what 's  left 
for  me  to  do  ?  Show  me  the  thing,  and  I  '11  do  it  like  a  man, 
especially  if  it  is  in  the  humbug  line.' 

'  You  haint  tried  your  hand  at  any  universal  med'cin  yet.  Wy 
do  n't  you  invent  sutbinruther,  and  dose  the  people  ? ' 

*  Lord,  Tub  I  you  startle  me  1  You  've  eliminated  an  idea  I  I  '11 
work  it  up  into  practical  form  1  I  '11  act  upon  it  t  I  '11  rise  upon 
it  I    I  '11  make  my  fortune  I     I  '11  build  on  the  Avenue  ! ' 

*  Mind  you,  Tim :  I  go  shares  1 ' 

*  Oh  I  yes !  My  good  fellow,  I  never  thought  you  would  give  light 
before  you  were  killed  and  boiled  down,  like  a  whale ;  but  you 
have  actually  got  a-blazbg  with  w\t.  For  you  to  kindle  such  a 
spark ! ' 

'  Yes :  I  do  have  a  bright  idea  now  and  then ;  but  I  do  n't  get 
the  credit  I  deserve  for  it.' 

'  No  more  you  do.  Come  on,  let 's  fix  this  business  up.  I  '11 
brush  my  hair  up  so ;  blue  specs ;  high  cravat.  Let 's  see ;  some 
good  hints  can  be  got  out  of  the  *•  Pickwick  Papers,'  I  think : 
that  Bob  Sawyer,  you  know ;  but  that  '11  do  another  time.  Then 
we  must  get  an  office.    I  '11  write  poetical  advertisements,  like  that 

*  Dance  of  the  Cripples : ' 

'A!n>  the  Bong  they  sang,  as  round  they  went» 
Was  '  Browns  Rheumiitic  liniment ! ' ' 
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*  Yes :  but  we  *ve  got  to  have  references — some  retired  clergy- 
man, *r  uther.' 

*  No  :  we  cant  have  him :  some  body  else  has  got  him.  I  '11  have 
a  well-known  lawyer.' 

'  Wy,  you  're  stupid  I     Common  folks  can't  bear  lawyers.' 
'  Well,  then,  a  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  our  colleges : 
that  '11  do ! ' 

'  And  I  '11  be  the  professor.' 

*  That  won't  do.  Any  body,  to  look  at  you,  might  think  my 
medicine  contained  too  much  opium.  Beside,  you  're  too  young 
for  a  distinguished  professor.' 

*  I  '11  take  lodgings  as  a  prof,  and  go  for  one  with  some  little 
fool  of  a  landlady.' 

'  I  see  !    I  see  I    Folks   call  on  prof  for  puff  of  medicine  ; 

?rof  always  out,  taking  walk  for   health.     Folks   leave   note: 
answer  it.    That  '11  do !    Now  for  the  medicine.    What  shall  we 
concoct  ? ' 

'  Mercury :  that 's  the  stock  in  trade  for  doctors.' 
'  I  say,  old  fellow,  I  've  a  grain  of  conscience  left.     Mercury 's 
rayther  powerful.     Let 's  have  things  that  are  harmless.' 

*  Well,  I  've  heard  ray  mother  say  to  folks :  *  Take  a  little  salts  : 
if  they  do  n't  do  good,  at  any  rate  they  won't  hurt  any  body.' ' 

'  Put  down  salts.  What  else  ?  I  have  n't  taken  a  dose  since  I 
got  too  strong  to  have  my  nose  held,  and  I  do  n*t  know  the  names 
of  the  things.' 

*  I ' ve  heard  my  mother  say :  '  There 's  seeny,  that  won't  hurt 
any  body.' » 

'  Senna,  you  mean  I  Oh !  yes :  I  know  that  is  good  stuff.  I 
used  to  smell  it  boiling  in  our  kitchen  as  often  as  coffee  ;  and  if  it 
could  have  killed  any  Dody,  our  small  family  would  have  been  cut 
off  long  ago.  Now,  powder  the  senna  and  salts  together,  do  them 
up  in  boxes,  and  —  but  Tub,  folks  know  the  taste  of  those  articles. 
They  would  find  out  our  secret,  and  our  fun  would  be  spoiled  by 
competition.  We  must  get  some  mysterious  stuff  to  mix  in  it. 
Let 's  get  something  sticky,  and  make  pills.  What  else  did  your 
ma  say  would  n't  hurt  any  body  ? ' 

*  Shoemaker's  wax,  s'pose.  I  used  to  chew  that,  and  it  never 
hurt  me.' 

'  Good !  but  see  here.  Tub :  suppose  our  medicine  do  n't  cure 
as  well  as  do  n't  hurt.  I  'm  afraid  it  won't  take.  I  mean  that 
folks  won't  take  it.  Now,  you  see,  such  small  quantities  of  salts 
and  senna  would  n't  have  a  decided  effect  upon  any  body  at  all, 
not  even  a  baby.    What  '11  we  do  ? ' 

'  I  tell  you  mercury  is  the  cure-all.  I  bet  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  quack  medicines  going.    Other  folks  an't  so  squeamish  as  you,' 

'  That 's  nothing  to  me.  I  can't  go  mercury,  so  drop  it.  What 's 
the  prevalent  disease  ?  What  cames  more  people  off  than  any 
thing  else  ?  Give  me  the  morning's  paper,  '  Deaths  during  the 
week :  asthma,  five ;  hum  I  six :  hum  I  four :  consumption,  fifty- 
six.'    That 's  the  mark  1    Now,  what 's  good  for  coughs,  colds, 
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sore-throats,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?     What  did  your  ma  use 
to  give  for  these  ?  —  that  did  n't  hurt  any  body,  mind ! ' 

'  Some  sweet  sort  of  stuff — what 's  the  name? — ipecac,  that 's 
it.  I  've  seen  her  give  it  to  the  babies,  when  they  were  hoarse, 
by  the  tea-spoonlul.  At  least,  I  think  I  have.  Any  how,  I  've 
often  heard  ner  say  it-would  n't  hurt  any  body.' 

*  Then  I  think  that  ought  to  be  our  principal  ingredient :  do  n1 
you?  The  commonest  disease  is  colds.  Make  the  medicine  to 
cure  colds,  and  it  will  cure  more  sick  folks  than  if  it  were  adapted 
to  any  other  malady.  So  we  will  l^ve  ipecac  six  out  of  ten  parts, 
salts  one,  senna  one,  shoemaker's  wax  two.  Dose,  ten  pills  for  an 
adult,  and  five  for  children.  We  must  have  a  pretty  large  dose, 
you  know,  and  have  them  taken  pretty  often,  to  get  through  witii 
the  more  boxes.    All  right,  eh  ? ' 

'  Well  enough.  You  put  that  part  of  it  through,  -will  you  ? 
while  I  go  to  look  up  lodgings  for  the  professor.' 

Tub  left  his  friend  alone,  and  Tim  was  not  long  in  dressing  and 
going  out  also,  being  quite  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  this  new 
scheme  for  raising  the  wind. 

But  sitting  slyly  quiet,  and  hearing  through  the  thin  board  pai^ 
tition  between  her  room  and  Tim's,  every  word  that  was  said, 
there  had  been  all  this  time  a  cunning  young  dress-maker. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks,  there  appeared  a  new  office  down-town, 
flashy  with  red-and-black  printed  bills  in  large  letters,  with  a  highly 
imaginative  portrait  of  the  famous  Doctor  Pillarius,  who  had  made 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  that  invaluable  medicine,  the  *Anti- 
Pulmonic  Health  Renovator,'  which  had  cured  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  colds,  coughs,  etc. ;  broken  legs,  sword-wounds, 
etc. ;  corns,  freckles,  etc. 

'A  distinguished  Professor,  unwilling  to  let  the  world  languish 
in  misery,  when  there  is  a  certain  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  his  former  wretched 
state,  and  certify  to  his  wonderftd  cure  by  this  invaluable  remedy, 
etc.' 

The  sly  little  dress-maker  passed  the  new  office  on  her  way  to 
her  employer's,  and  stepping  in,  she  bought  two  boxes  of  pills. 
She  identified  Doctor  Pillarius  under  all  his  disguises.  She  Imew 
better  than  she  cared  about  knowing,  the  features  of  the  young 
man  who  occupied  the  attic  next  to  her  own,  and  ogled  her  every 
time  she  came  up-stairs,  leaving  the  door  of  his  room  open  for  the 
express  purpose. 

The  dress-maker  arrived  at  the  house  where  she  was  to  exercise 
her  art  upon  the  person  of  the  young  lady  belonging  thereto,  and 
demurely  sat  down  to  her  work.  At  the  usual  time  for  callers,  the 
voung  Miss  was  summoned  to  the  parlor ;  two  young  gentlemen 
had  come  to  see  her.  The  dress-maker,  a  curious  little  puss, 
peeped  over  the  banisters,  when  they  were  about  to  go,  wid  saw 
Dr.  Pillarius  and  the  Professor  pass  out  of  the  fi-ont-door,  but 
dressed  as  Tim  and  Tub. 

When  the  little  lady  whom  the  sly  dress-maker  was  employed 
to  adorn  returned,  she  was  in  wild  spirits,  and  volubly  gave  a  de- 
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tailed  account  of  the  morning  call  she  had  received,  and  of  all  the 
conversation  that  had  passed,  mentioning  at  last  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Tim  and  Tub. 

'  Mr;  Tim  I »  cried  the  sly  one.     '  Is  it  possible  he  is  out  ? ' 

'  Yes :  why  not  ?    Do  you  know  him  ? ' 

^  He  boards  in  the  same  house  that  I  do.  His  room  is  just  next 
to  mine,  and  he  has  such  a  racking  cough  at  night  I  He  is  going 
into  a  consumption,  I'm  sure.' 

*  Oh  I  no,*  said  the  little  lady.  *  Do  n't  say  that,  for  I  am  en- 
gaged to  him,  or  am  to  be :  mother  says  I  may,  as  soon  as  he  is 
settled  in  business,  or  can  raise  a  little  capital  to  put  into  the  grocery 
with  father.' 

.  *  Are  you  engaged  to  him  ?     I  am  sorry  for  you.    I  knew  he  was 
here  often;  but  I  didn't  think  it  would  ever  come  to  an  engage- 
ment.   I  should  be  sorry  for  any  one  in  your  circumstances  who 
had  a  consumptive  lover ;  but  I  'm  sorrier  than  common  for  vou.' 
*Why?' 

*  Oh !  because  when  most  folks  are  sick,  they  will  do  something  ; 
have  a  doctor,  and  take  medicine.  But  Tim  was  brought  up  by 
those  horrid  homeopathists,  and  he  won't  touch  any  thing  to  do 
him  good.     He  '11  die,  sure  I ' 

'  Oh  I  oh  I  you  shan't  talk  so  I ' 

*  Indeed,  Miss,  I  do  n't  want  to  distress  you ;  but  oh  !  if  he 
would  only  take  some  of  that  precious  new  medicine  that  has 
cared  so  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ! ' 

'  What  kind  of  medicine  is  it  ? ' 

The  dress-maker  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  one  of  the  'Anti-Pul- 
monic  Health  Almanacs,'  which  Doctor  Pillarius  had  issued,  from 
which  she  had  torn  off  the  directions  about  the  dose,  and  gave  it 
to  the  damsel,  who  devoured  its  contents,  and  then  raved  to  go 
and  consult  the  Professor. 

The  dress-maker  knew  where  he  lived,  and  it  was  soon  deter- 
mined that  they  should  call  upon  him  forthwith.  They  went  to 
his  boarding-house,  but  he  had  gone  out  to  take  a  long  walk.  The 
landlady  testified,  that  though  three  weeks  ago  he  said  he  was  too 
fer  gone  for  hope,  in  a  galloping  consumption,  now  he  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  able  to  walk  nearly  all  day  long,  and  was  so  fat, 
that  he  could  hardly  open  his  eyes.  Good  news!  The  girls  went 
home  elate. 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  sly  one,  '  if  Mr.  Tim  would  only  take  those 
pills.  But  he  won't  I  Nobody  can  make  him.  He  is  principled 
against  them,  and  every  other  decent  medicine.' 

'  I  '11  make  him  take  them  I ' 

^How?' 

'  I  '11  coax  him  to  I ' 

*  Why,  Miss,  you  could  n't  begin  to  coax  him  to  do  it ;  he  has 
such  an  educated  horror  of  them.  But  if  I  were  you,  I  know 
what  I  'd  do.  I  'd  ^ve  them  to  him  privately,  and  save  his  life  hi 
spite  of  his  nonsensical  prejudice.' 

'  And  so  I  just  will  I ' 

'  When  can  you  get  a  chance,  do  you  think  ? ' 
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^  Why,  this  very  night.  Mamma  and  papa  are  going  out  to  tei. 
I  hap[)ened  to  mention  this  to  3Ir.  Tim,  and  he  eatd  he  would 
come  round  to  keep  me  from  being  lonesome.  So  I  asked  them 
both  to  tea.    I  Ml  put  a  pill  into  his  preserves.' 

*  A  pill !  Why,  Miss,  the  dose  b  a  box  for  a  man,  and  half  a 
box  for  a  child.' 

^  A  whole  box  of  pills  ? ' 

^  YcH ;  they  arc  small  boxes.  See,  I  bought  some  this  morning. 
I  was  afraid  the  supply  might  run  out,  and  I  get  a  coagh  when 
there  was  none  of  this  invaluable  medicine  to  be  had.  Here  they 
are,  two  boxes.' 

*  I  never  heard  of  any  body's  taking  a  whole  box  of  pills  at 
once.' 

*  Do  n't  folks  take  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of  salts,  or  a  great 
table-spoonful  of  oil  ?  You  could  put  nearlv  all  of  these  pills  into 
a  tea-spoon.  That 's  not  a  large  dose  at  all  I  Why,  I  have  taken 
a  whole  tumblerful  of  senna  at  a  time. 

^  Well,  I  could  n't  manage  to  give  them  all  to  him,  I  am  afraid.' 

*  I  '11  tell  you  how.  He  likes  quinoe-jelly  amazingly.  At  our 
boarding-house  I  've  seen  him  eat  saucerfuls  of  it !  Now  you  put 
these  pills  into  quince-jelly,  and  call  them  preserved  pepper-corns. 
He  '11  take  them,  and  never  know  it,  and  perhaps  you  will  save 
him  from  a  very  sad  end.' 

*  But  then  Mr.  Tub  will  get  some,  too.' 

*  Oh  I  well  they  won't  hurt  him.  The  paper  says  they  are  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  can't  hurt  any  one.  resides,  he  has  got  a 
sore  throat  —  you  say  he  told  you  so  —  so  they  will  do  him  good.' 

'  But  I  have  n't  got  the  piUs,  and  it  is  getting  late.' 

^  You  may  have  my  two  boxes.  You  must  make  sure,  you 
know,  that  you  get  him  to  take  enough.' 

'  How  much  are  they  ? ' 

*'  O  Miss !  I  won't  take  any  thing  for  them.  You  are  so  good 
in  giving  me  your  custom,  that  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  to 
oblige  you.  No,  Miss,  I  won't  take  a  cent.  Please  excuse  me. 
I  can't  indeed  I ' 

The  evening  came,  and  the  gentlemen.  The  sly  little  dress- 
maker lingered  about  her  work  until  she  heard  them  at  the  tea- 
table.  Then  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  as  she  passed  the  dining- 
room  door,  on  her  way  down  the  back-stairs,  she  over-heard  Mr. 
Tim  saying :  '  This  preserved  pepper-corn  is  a  new  thing,  is  n't  it  ? 
It  is  most  delicious !  Quince  is  nice  in  every  form.  I  '11  trouble 
you  for  another  spoonful.  Tub ;  you  must  n't  monopolize ! ' 

'Tub,'  said  Tim,  soon  after  supper,  *I  don't  feel  quite  well. 
It  '8  a  little  surfeit  I  think.    I  ate  too  much  preserved  pepper-corn.' 

'  I  feel  queer  too.  And  you  look  stupidly  pale.  Let 's  go 
home.     Hurry,  for  I  feel  sick.' 

They  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the  disappointed  damsel,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  door.  The  air  relieved  their  feelings  for  a  little  while, 
but  before  they  got  home — bah  ! 

*  We  're  poisoned.     I  'm  sure  of  it ! '  ejaculated  Tub. 

*  No  such  thing,'  chattered  Tim. 
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*  We  must  be !  I  '11  send  for  a  doctor  to  prove  it ;  I  '11  send  for 
a  policeman  and  complain  ! ' 

'  No  you  shan't,  Tub !    Shp  would  n't  and  could  n't  do  it.' 

*  But  the  cook  —  ah  ! ' 

'  Come  on,  we  '11  be  better  soon.  It  was  those  cursed  pepper- 
corns !    We  ate  too  much  of  them.' 

But  Tub,  shallow-pate  and  coward,  saw  a  perfect  Lucretia 
Borgia  in  the  little  lady ;  and  deeming  his  life  unsafe,  he  went  early 
next  morning  to  a  magistrate  and  made  complaint.  Officera  were 
sent  to  her  house.  She,  the  cook,  and  the  angry,  racing  father 
were  arrested.  Young  Miss  told  her  story,  and  implicated  the 
dress-maker,  who  was  also  arrested.  They  questioned  the  latter, 
but  she  refused  to  say  a  word,  until  before  the  Mayor.  She  would 
confess  all  to  his  Honor.    So  they  were  conducted  to  his  office. 

There  were  present  the  Mayor  and  several  officers,  the  father 
and  brother  of  the  little  lady,  herself,  Tim,  Tub,  the  dress-maker, 
and  a  newspaper  reporter  at  the  key-hole.  It  was  intimated  to 
his  Honor  that  the  dress-maker  had  a  confession  to  make.  He  ad- 
vised her  not  to  implicate  herself,  but  she  insisted  upon  doing  it. 
He  offered  to  hear  her  in  private.  No,  she  had  rather  speak  be- 
fore them  all. 

'  Mr.  Mayor,'  said  she,  '  please  to  hear  a  long  story.  My  room 
in boarding-house  is  next  to  that  gentleman's ^ 

'  I  do  n't  board  there  at  all.  Sir,'  cried  out  Tim. 

'  He  did  three  weeks  ago,  as  I  know  very  well,  for  every  time 
I  came  up  to  my  room,  he  opened  his  door  to  stare  at  me.' 

Tim  snapped  at  the  chance  of  having  a  fling  at  her. 

*  You  were  such  a  beauty,  that  I  could  n't  help  it,'  said  he 
slightingly. 

'  No  flippancy.  Sir,'  said  the  Mayor. 

The  sly  little  dress-maker  courtesied  to  Tim  and  smiled.  *I 
thought  you  would  take  the  opportunity  I  gave  you  to  betray 
yourself,  and  confirm  my  words.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Tim.' 

The  policeman  grinned  and  coughed. 

'Now,  my  girl,  go  on,'  said  the  Mayor. 

'Well,  Sir,  there  is  only  a  thin  board  partition  between  our 
rooms ;  and  one  day,  when  a  headache  kept  me  at  home,  and  he 
did  not  know  it,  I  heard  him  concocting  a  wonderful  new  medicine 
with  Mr.  Tub.  Mr.  Tim  was  to  be  Dr.  Pillarius ;  Mr.  Tub,  a  dis- 
tinguished Professor — he!  he!  If  you  choose  to  send  for  his 
landlady  at street,  she  can  identify  them  both  in  those  cha- 
racters.    She  do  n't  know  them  in  any  6ther.' 

'  Send  for  the  woman,'  said  the  Mayor,  and  an  officer  departed. 
'  Go  on.  Miss.' 

'  So,  Sir,  as  soon  as  this  medicine  was  ready  in  the  grand  new 
office,  I  went  and  bought  some.' 

'  Why  did  you  do  that  ? '  asked  Tim,  amazed. 

'  I  do  n't  wonder  you  ask  that,  Mr.  Tim,  when  I  know  what 
your  pills  were  made  of!  But  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  try  upon 
yow,  whether  they  were  so  sure  '  not  to  hurt  any  body.' ' 

'  You  gave  an  over-dose.' 
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'  I  gave  al  one  time  just  what  you  would  have  spread  over  two 
<lays,  and  that  is  not  much  difference.  Besides,  if  you  had  let  Mr. 
Tub  '  monopolize '  a  little  more,  you  .would  n*t  have  got  so  many 
of  the  pepper-corns.' 

'  Speak  so  that  I  can  understand  you,  Miss,'  said  the  Mayor. 

'  Certainly,  Sir,  I  persuaded  this  young  lady  to  give  a  box  of 
pills  to  this  young  man  and  his  partner,  disguised  as  pepper-coms 
preserved  in  quince.  They  say  they  were  poisoned  !  I  think,  Sr, 
the^  ought  to  be  indicted  for  making  poison,  and  selling  it,  and 
saying  it  would  n't  hurt  any  body.' 

*  What  were  the  pills  composed  of?  '  asked  the  Mayor. 

The  dress-maker  told  him. 

'  You  are  a  pretty  shrewd  young  woman,'  replied  that  fanctioii- 
ary  to  the  demure  dress-maker.  '  Your  plan  was  a  good  one.  I 
commend  you  for  it.  You  are  discharged.  These  young  gentle- 
men will  beware  how  they  try  quacking  again,  when  sacn  as  yoa 
are  under  the  roof  with  them.  Messrs.  Tim  and  Tub,  you  will 
await  further  examination  after  the  arrival  of  the  landlady. 
Young  Miss,  you  are  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  poisoning,  ^ce  ve 
have  the  testimony  —  in  solemn  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
gentlemen  themselves,  by  means  of  advertisement,  etc.,  thaX 
what  you  administered  to  them  *  could  n't  hurt  any  body.'  Ah ! 
here  is  the  landlady.  Will  you  tell  me,  Madam,  the  names  <£ 
these  two  gentlemen  ? ' 

'  Dr.  Pilkrius  and  Professor  Stingier,  Sir.  The  Doctor  sells  the 
invaluable  medicine  that  has  cured  the  Professor  of  his  consump- 
tion. Sir.' 

'  Very  good.    Had  they  aiiy  other  names.  Madam  ? ' 

'  I  should  hope  not,  Sir.  I  never  harbor  rogues,  and  folks  that 
has  aliases^  in  my  establishment.  Sir.' 

'  What  names  have  you  known  these  young  men  by,  Mr. ? ' 

asked  the  Mayor  of  the  little  lady's  father. 

'Messrs.  Tim  and  Tub,  their  proper  names.  Sir,'  replied  he 
spitefully.  'And,  Mrs.  Landlady,  there  never  were,  it  appears, 
greater  rogues  than  these  you  have  harbored.  But  they  have  bad 
their  deserts,  thanks  and  honor  to  the  shrewd  young  woman. 
Let  them  dare  to  sell  another  pill ! ' 

'  Hurrah !  for  the  little  dress-maker ! '  exclaimed  the  son  enthu- 
siastically ;  and  as  she  had  left  the  office,  he  went  in  quest  of  her. 
He  found  her  some  months  afterward,  before  St  Mark's  altar, 
whither  the  sly  one  led  him  blindfold,  and  there  he  married  her. 
But  he  rued  that  act  many  a  year  afterward,  and  learned  by  heart 
the  moral  maxim,  that  '  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means ; '  for, 
for  divers  ends,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  she  cheated  the  veiy 
eyes  out  of  his  head.  And  how  pleased  his  little  sister  was  every 
time  she  had  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  his  groans :  '  What  else 
could  you  expect  ?    1  told  you  so ! ' 

Dr.  Pillarius  convinced  the  Mayor  that  there  was  nothing  worse 
in  his  pills  than  a  strong  emetic,  and  he  was  let  off  The  news- 
paper reporter  did  the  case  full  justice,  and  Tim  and  Tub  left  for 
California. 
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THE        SKELETON        MONK. 


•  The  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end :  but  now  thej  rise  again.' — Shakspeark. 


PART      PIB8T. 

In  a  Capuchin  convent  old  and  gray, 
On  the  brow  of  a  clifl^  some  leagues  away 
From  the  walls  of  Rome,  lived  Friar  Frenaye  ! 

Giuseppe  Frenaye  I 

He  was  loiddy  and  gay, 

And  yet,  in  his  cowl, 

He  looked  grave  as  an  owl : 
And  he  carefully  counted  his  beads  every  day ! 

He  doted  on  beads,  and  on  medals  as  well. 
On  his  brown  woollen  cloak  and  his  little  square  ceD, 
And  he  worshipped  Saint  Francis,  whose  ghostly  old  head 
Looked  down  from  a  frame  at  the  top  of  his  bed  ! 

He  had  worm-eaten  books 

Stowed  in  curious  nooks, 
A  jar  full  of  relics  —  some  saintly  old  crooks  — 

With  a  table  and  chair. 

And  a  missal  for  prayer. 
And  a  crucifix,  carved  out  of  wood  very  rare ! 

Nature  made  him  a  monk  —  and  he  never  appeared. 
With  his  shining  bald  head  and  his  flowing  brown  beard, 
With  his  twinkling  gray  eye  and  his  dimpled  red  cheek, 
And  his  fat  little  figure,  so  jolly  and  sleek  — 
But  each  stranger  declared  that  he  'd  ne'er  before  seen 
A  monk  with  so  perfectly  monkish  a  mien  ! 

Nature  made  him  a  monk  —  but  no  hermit  —  not  he ! 
He  had  forty  fat  brothers,  each  jovial  and  free. 
Who  could  doff  like  a  cassock  his  sanctified  air, 
And  vary  with  wassail  his  penance  and  prayer  I 
And  no  part  of  that  cherished  old  convent,  I  ween. 
Had  more  loving  attent  than  its  ample  cuisine ! 

One  could  always  find  there 

An  abundance  of  fere  — 
The  most  delicate  viands,  delicious  and  rare  — 
And  in  certain  deep  vaults,  stained  with  cobwebs  and  mould. 
Sparkled  wines  red  as  rubies  and  yellow  as  gold. 
With  numberless  names,  and  exceedingly  old ! 
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But,  though  never  averse  to  a  private  carouse, 
Every  monk  had  the  utmost  respect  for  his  vows ; 

And  whenever  the  Imell 

Of  the  old  convent-bell 
Called  to  matin,  or  vesper,  or  noctum  as  well, 

Each  would  promptly  repair 

To  a  union  in  prayer : 
Its  silvery  sound  seemed  a  sanctified  speU  — 
To  the  chapel  it  summoned,  and  all  were  found  there  ! 

The  chapel  I     It  stood  near  the  cloister,  apart  — 
'T  was  the  pride  of  that  convent  —  a  wonder  of  art ! 
Its  walls  were  adorned  with  the  richest  designs, 
Its  alcoves  were  filled  with  elaborate  shrines, 
And,  glittering  with  gems,  gleamed  like  Orient  mines ! 
Its  pavements  were  porphyry,  its  ceilings  were  gold. 
Its  niches  held  statues  of  exquisite  mould, 
And  its  treasury  boasted  of  riches  untold ! 

And  beneath  all  this  splendor,  so  vauntingly  spread, 

In  contrast  most  strange  with  the  scene  over-head. 

Under  ponderous  arches,  shut  out  from  the  day, 

In  silence  and  darkness  and  damp  and  decay. 

Was  a  charnel-house,  strewn  with  the  dust  of  the  dead  1 

Full  of  terror  and  gloom, 
'T  was  the  convent's  huge  tomb. 
Where  hundreds  were  buried,  and  yet  there  was  room ! 
Every  monk,  from  the  time  the  fraternity  rose. 
Had  found  in  that  chamber  his  final  repose : 
It  contained  no  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  stones. 
But  the  ceilings  and  walls  were  encrusted  with  bones  I 
Human  bones  I  set  in  columns,  and  altars,  and  shrines, 
And  adjusted,  with  skill,  in  fantastical  lines ; 
In  oblongs,  and  angles,  and  circles,  and  tiers. 
Forming  arabesques,  crosses,  and  great  chandeliers. 
While  erect  in  each  niche,  grim  and  ghastly  and  shnmlt. 
In  his  woollen  capote,  stooa  a  skeleton  monk ! 

'T  was  a  horrible  place,  where  one  scarce  drew  a  breath. 
But  it  seemed  to  come  charged  with  corruption  and  death: 
And  yet,  good  Giuseppe  would  oft  deem  it  right 
To  pray  in  that  dreaaful  Golgotha  all  night, 
With  some  ugly  old  skeleton  holding  the  light ! 

'T  was  a  curious  whim ;  but  he  really  believed 
That  a  vow  proffered  there  would  be  better  received ; 
Perchance  he  supposed  that  contaminate  air 
•  Might  be  a  more  perfect  conductor  for  prayer : 

But  whate'er  his  intent. 

He  most  certainly  went. 
On  all  special  occasions,  to  ruminate  there ! 
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Now,  Giuseppe  loved  bones ;  and  it  happened  one  day. 

He  had  finished  his  prayers,  and  was  coming  away, 

When,  in  passing  a  niche  where  a  skeleton  stood, 

Peering  stealthily  out  from  the  shade  of  his  hood. 

Without  any  thought  of  maltreating  the  dead, 

He  was  seized  with  a  fancy  to  borrow  his  head ! 

Perhaps  it  was  wrong ;  but  Giuseppe  had  found 

Such  devotional  aid  among  skulls  under-ground, 

That  he  could  not  conceive  it  would  seem  an  abuse 

To  take  one  above,  for  more  general  use. 

And  he  knew  his  dead  brother  would  thrive  quite  as  well ; 

So  he  carried  it  up  to  his  little  square  cell : 

And  if  the  monks  blamed  him,  could  any  one  tell  ? 

PART     SECOKD. 

'T  was  the  Feast  of  Saint  Francis  I  a  season  of  mirth  ! 

Observed  since  his  saintship  took  leave  of  the  earth. 

And  just  three  hundred  years  since  the  convent  had  birth.* 

Every  friar  felt  gay 

When  the  sun  rose  that  day  ; 
But  first  they  all  met  in  the  chapel,  to  pray  : 

Then,  the  offices  through, 

They  had  nothing  to  do 
But  to  fill  the  fleet  hours  with  joy  as  they  flew. 
And  brimful  of  pleasure  the  time  passed  away  I 

For  this  festive  occasion  each  brother  had  toiled  : 
Every  nook  in  the  gardens  was  searched  and  despoiled  : 
And  the  chambers  and  corridors,  covered  with  flowers, 
Were  blooming  and  fragrant  as  amaranth  bowers ! 
Indeed,  so  intense  was  the  flowery  scent, 
That  the  old  monks  were  sneezing  wherever  they  went ! 

'T  was  a  day  of  delight ;  but  the  mirth  was  not  done 

When  the  shadows  of  evening  had  closed  o'er  the  sun  ; 

In  fact,  the  enjoyment  had  then  scarce  begun  I 

In  lieu  of  the  day-light,  a  glitterinff  sheen 

From  innumerous  candles  illumined  the  scene, 

Filling  every  apartment,  above  and  below. 

And  flooding  the  air  with  its  effluent  glow. 

Till  the  convent  ablaze,  from  its  towering  height 

Gleaming  down  far  away  through  the  vjuleys  that  night, 

Appeared  to  the  sight 

Some  great  stellary  light, 
As  a  comet  or  meteor,  or  even  more  bright  I 

Of  course,  with  this  dazzling  display  every  where. 
The  chapel  received  most  particular  care  ; 
And  all  that  the  taste  of  the  monks  could  prepare^ 
And  all  that  the  treasury  held  that  was  rare, 
And  costly,  and  rich,  was  exhibited  there  I 
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The  columns  and  arches  were  mantled  with  green, 

And  in  every  recess  rose  a  flowery  screen  — 

A  floral  mosaic  —  an  intricate  maze 

Of  bright  blooming  garlands,  festoons,  and  bouquets! 

Above  the  high  altar  a  glittering  woo^ 
Interwoven  with  tinsel,  drooped  down  from  the  roo^ 
And  under  this  canopy,  mitred  and  stoled. 
Stood  the  bust  of  Samt  Francis,  in  silver  and  gold. 

There  were  relics  held  consecrate  time  out  of  mind, 
In  curious  caskets  of  crystal  confined ; 
There  were  sacred  utensils  with  jewels  inlaid. 
The  pious  purloinraent  of  some  old  crusade ; 
There  were  crosses  and  coronals,  girdles  and  rings, 
The  votive  oblations  of  pontiffs  and  kings. 
With  a  great  many  precious  conventual  things. 

All  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  bathed  in  the  blaze 
Of  numberless  wax-lights  in  multiplex  rays. 
Overflowing  the  gaze 
.  With  a  wildering  daze, 
And  filling  the  place  with  a  prismatic  haze. 

But  the  good  monks  had  deemed  themselves  greatly  at  fauit 

In  this  general  joy, 

Had  they  failed  to  employ, 

With  a  hearty  good  will,* 

A  full  share  of  their  skill 
For  the  dear  defunct  brotherhood  down  in  the  vault. 

So  they  hunp  in  the  gloom 

Of  that  terrible  tomb 
Fresh  flowrets,  laden  with  dew  and  perfume ; 
And  they  gave  to  each  monk  of  that  skeleton  band 
A  lighted  wax-candle  to  hold  in  his  hand ; 
While  round  each  chandelier  an  illumement  was  thrown 
From  the  candles  which  beamed  in  those  sockets  of  bone. 

But  the  flowrets  grew  pale,  as  with  pestilent  blight, 
And  the  candles  burned  dim  with  a  flickering  light, 
And  the  dead  monks  gained  naught  from  the  festive  arrajr, 
Save  a  palpable  darkness  and  laureled  decay. 

PART     THIRD 

The  bell  tolled  nine ! 
The  bell  tolled  nine ! 
And  a  merrier  set 
Had  never  yet 
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On  an^  anniversary  met 

Than  answering  to  its  three  times  three, 

Entered  the  old  refactory, 
And  circled  the  oaken  board  to  dine. 

And  I  fear  I  should  fail 

Did  I  strive  to  detail 
The  delectable  dishes  which  graced  that  regale ; 

But  suffice  it  to  say  • 

'T  was  a  sumptuous  display 
Of  fish  and  o^  flesh,  and  prepared  every  way, 
From  the  forest  and  field,  from  the  ocean  and  air. 
All  seasoned  and  sauced  with  most  exquisite  care : 

Fried,  roasted,  and  broiled. 

Baked,  basted,  and  boiled. 
With  vegetive  esculents,  luscious  and  rare, 

In  savory  stews, 

And  in  racy  ragouts, 
Which,  however  fastidious,  none  could  refuse. 

Then  the  dessert  —  the  pastry,  fruits,  jellies,  and  ices  — 
In  pyramids,  towers,  and  other  devices, 
Italian,  and  Moorish,  and  Greek,  and  Egyptian, 
Delighted  the  eye  and  surpassed  all  description  ; 
Whue,  sparkling  like  jewels,  in  luminous  Imes, 
Stood  crystalline  flagons  of  costly  old  wines. 

A  sumptuous  display ! 

And  the  guests  grew  more  gay, 
As,  with  feasting  and  drinking,  the  hours  rolled  away. 
They  drank  to  Saint  Peter,  their  glorified  head ; 
They  drank  to  Pope  Leo,  who  reigned  in  his  stead ; 
They  drank  to  Saint  Francis ;  the  martyrs  who  bled, 
And  their  Capuchin  Brethren,  departed  and  dead  ; 
And  they  drank  still  more  deeply,  and  jested,  and  sang, 
Till  the  stately  old  halls  with  the  revelry  rang. 

Then  Giuseppe  rose  as  the  noise  chanced  to  lull, 
And  went  out  to  his  cell,  and  came  in  with  a  skull  — 
The  same,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  which  he  bore 
From  the  niche  in  the  grotto  a  long  while  before ; 
And  he  filled  it  with  wine,  and  there  went  up  a  shout 
As  he  drank  &om  the  margin,  and  passed  it  about. 

Then  there  suddenly  fell 

On  each  heart,  like  a  knell. 
The  twelve  mid-night  strokes  of  the  old  convent-bell. 
And  the  wax-lights  burned  low,  and  each  monk  gasped  for 

breath, 
And  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  laden  with  death ; 
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And  the  door  wan  flnng  open,  and  on  throngb  the  gloom 
A  prooeasion  of  spectres  stalked  into  the  room ! 

A  procession  of  spectres  I  —  that  skeleton  band  ! 
And  a  lighted  wax-candle  each  held  in  his  hand  ; 
And  each,  with  hia  chaplet  of  flowrets  bedight. 
Pale,  sickly,  and  shrunk,  as  with  pestilent  blight ; 
And  fii^t  of  them  all,  with  his  cowl  wide  dispread, 
Came  a  skeleton  figure,  withouten  a  head ! 

Every  monk  held  his  place,  and  there  rose  not  a  soond 
^Mid  their  motionless  horror  and  silence  profound  ; 
While  advancing,  the  solemn  procession  filed  round ! 

But  on  reaching  Giuseppe,  they  came  to  a  stand  — 

And  the  ghost  snatched  the  skull  from  his  shivering  hand. 

And  he  dashed  out  the  wine  —  and,  oh  !  sad  to  relate ! 

He  suddenly  seized  poor  Giuseppe's  bald  pate. 

And  he  twisted  it  ofi^  and  he  left  him  stark  dead 

In  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  lacking  his  head ! 

Then  the  spectres  passed  out,  as  they  came,  at  the  door, 

And  it  closed,  and  the  wax-lights  burned  bright  as  before. 


Long  years  have  rolled  by  since  that  scene  of  dismay. 
And  the  monks  of  that  convent  have  all  passed  away ; 
And  the  convent,  abandoned,  remains  to  this  day 
But  a  ruin  —  crushed,  mouldering  in  dust  and  decay. 

And  yet,  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Francis  each  year. 
Precisely  at  mid-night  two  spectres  appear  — 
Two  skeleton  monks,  as  their  garb  would  denote. 
For  each  folds  about  him  a  woolen  capote  — 
And  they  traverse  that  ruin,  nor  slacken  their  pace. 
As  the  one  hurries  on  and  the  other  gives  chase  I 

And  the  first  a  wax-candle  bears,  flickMng  and  dull, 
And  grasps  in  his  long,  bony  fingers  a  skull ; 
And  the  second,  who  goes  with  a  wavering  tread. 
And  his  skeleton  hands  in  the  darkness  out-spread. 
And  his  cowl  floating  free,  is  bereft  of  his  head. 

And  still  as  he  follows  —  in  mischievous  mood, 
The  other  peers  back  from  the  shade  of  his  hood. 
And  entices  him  on  —  but  alas !  nevermore 
Shall  Giuseppe  recover  the  skull  he  once  wore. 
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MY       PAR8EE       NEIGHBOR. 

I  ONCK  knew  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  before  he 
was  born ;  that  was  my  Parsee  neighbor,  the  amiable  Gheber,  who, 
in  the  packa  house  that  adjoined  my  own  in  the  street  called  Cos- 
sitoUah,  in  Calcutta,  by  the  Hoogly,  fed  his  sacred  flame  with  or- 
thodox solicitude  and  sandal-wood,  cursed  the  Koran  duly,  re- 
hearsed the  precepts  of  Zoroaster,  bragged  of  Sir  Jamsetiee  Jee- 
jeebhoy,  turned  an  honest  Parsee  penny,  and  dwelt  with  his  child- 
ren's children  in  profound  and  mysterious  content. 

My  Parsee  neighbor  was  brought  forth  on  the  ground-floor, 
(literaUy  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  floor,)  a  moralistic  peculiarity  of 
Zoroastrian  obstetrics,  to  which  he  was  doubtless  as  indifferent  as  ho 
was  to  the  circumstance  of  being  introduced  to  a  wife  by  the  same 
ceremony  that  introduced  him  to  the  world ;  and  for  ^ve  days 
they  fed  him  with  sugar  and  water  through  a  wick,  regardless  of 
the  Micawberian  '  fount '  that  flowed  in  vain  for  him. 

Then  they  brought  an  astrologer,  abounding  in  beard,  and  volu- 
ble in  gibberish,  and  greedily  itching  as  to  his  palm  ;  and  he  horo- 
scoped  my  Parsee  neighbor,  him  and  all  that  should  come  of  him  ; 
and  he  forecasted  him,  by  the  children  he  should  have,  and  by  ru- 
pees, and  by  honors,  and  by  all  the  chances  and  changes,  the  gains 
and  the  losses,  of  a  Parsee  experience ;  and  he  conjured  from  the 
stars  a  calendar  of  names  as  long  as  the  roll  of  warrior-pilgrims 
who  brought  over  the  sacred  flame  from  Khorassan  to  Ormuz ; 
and  he  said  to  the  sponsors  of  my  Parsee  neighbor,  '  Choose ! ' 
There  was  Bonnarjee,  and  Framjee,  and  Cara^'ee,  and  Sorabjee, 
and  Pestonjee,  and  Hormusjee,  and  Nusserwanjee,  and  Furdoon- 
jee,  and  Nourojee,  and  Cowasjee,  and  Jamsetjee,  and  Byramjee, 
and  Heeijee,  and  Rustomjee,  and  all  the  jees ;  and  Nanabhoy, 
and  Dhunjeebhoy,  and  Dadabhoy,  and  Dosabhoy,  and  Rhusabhoy, 
and  Janjcebhoy,  and  Nourabhoy,  and  Jeejeebhoy,  and  all  the 
bhoys.  So  they  made  him  one  of  the  bhoys  —  Kirsetjee  Dam- 
thebhoy  —  and  they  all  blessed  him ;  and  they  prayed  that  his 
autograph  might  be  equivalent  to  many  lacs,  and  his  name  a  tower 
of  financial  strength  for  lame  ducks  to  roost  in. 

Verily  my  Parsee  neighbor  was  the  apple  of  his  mother's  eye, 
and  endless  were  her  tender  inspirations  in  the  inventing  of  won- 
drous kickshaws  for  his  holiday  adornment :  in  all  Cossitollah  there 
was  not  so  superfine  a  vanity  as  his  little  iubhla  of  Canton  silk, 
with  flowing  and  fantastic  sleeves;  and  the  sun  made  a  glory 
of  his  gold-embroidered  skull-cap.  When  he  was  seven  years  old, 
all  the  kindred  of  his  father's  house,  and  all  the  friends  thereof, 
assembled  in  the  inner  temple,  to  see  the  high-priest  invest  him 
with  the  symbolic  raiment  of  the  fire-worshipper  — '  the  gaiment 
of  the  good  and  beneficial  way,'  called  sudra^  and  husti^  the  con- 
secrated cord  —  girded  three  timfs  about  hb  small  loins,  and 
knotted  with  four  prayers. 
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And  now  it  was  time  that  my  Parsee  neighbor  should  come  into 
his  pre-natal  wife  property :  a  comparison  of  horoscopes  was  ae- 
accordingly  effected  through  the  instnimentality  of  a  mercenary 
priest ;  fortunes,  and  respectabilities,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  ex- 
pediency season  were  discussed  and  approved,  and  the  match  pucka- 
ed  —  which  is  as  though  one  should  say  *  clinched  '  —  by  an  inter- 
change of  presents  for  the  respective  wardrobes  of  the  bride  and 
groom ;  and  behold  my  Parsee  neighbor  made  a  man  of —  a  little 
man,  with  a  mother-in-law ;  which,  as  Gheber  mothei-s-in-law  go, 
means  a  man  with  a  curse,  and  a  call  for  a  special  dispensation  of 
patience.  But  my  Parsee  neighbor's  toes  had  been  dipped  in  the 
ceremonial  milk,  and  his  face  had  been  rubbed  with  the  bride's 
vest ;  so  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  there  was  no  help  for  his  pre- 
dicament but  to  ponder  his  Zend-Avesta,  and  hold  his  peace.  Nor 
was  there  hope  that  he  might  diminish  his  troubles  by  multiplying 
them ;  for  bigamy  is  a  Parsee  abomination,  and  an  experiment  in 
that  direction  would  have  involved  my  neighbor  in  the  scrape  of 
the  unfortunate  Jemshedjee,  who  was  excommunicated  by  the 
honorable  punchai/et^  the  administrative  body,  for  flying  matrimo- 
nially from  the  teeth  of  one  vixen  to  the  nails  of  another.  He  was 
compelled  to  pay  two  thousand  rupees  toward  the  maintainanee  of 
Teeth,  and  to  restore  to  her  all  her  jewels  and  ornament^  while 
Nails  had  to  be  repudiated  forever. 

But  my  Parsee  neighbor  had  his  wholesome  distractions  and  his 
consolations,  which  he  found  in  the  golden  results  of  the  shop,  in 
happy  '  operations '  and  rich  returns,  in  safe  investments  and  fiit 
contracts ;  and  he  had  his  pleasant  dreams  that  were  Caudle-proof; 
his  visions  of  diplomas  and  decorations,  of  vice-regal  compliments 
and  parliamentary  eulogiums,  of  baronetcies,  and  coats-of-arms, 
and  statues  —  Sir  Kirsetjee  Damthebhoy  I 

Were  there  not  Dadysett,  and  Pestonjee,  and  Hermosjee  Wadia, 
and  Franajee  Nusserwanjee,  and  Cowasjee  Jeehangir,  and  the 
Camas  of  India,  China,  England  —  true  merchant-princes,  to  -whom 
the  shaky  speculators  of  Western  Wall-streets  were  but  small 
money-mongers  ?  Were  there  not '  towers  of  wlence '  to  erect, 
and  hospitals  to  found,  and  colleges  and  schools  of  design  to  en- 
dow, and  bridges  and  aqueducts  and  causeways  to  build,  and  rail- 
roads to  project,  and  wells  and  tanks  to  construct,  and  libraries 
and  free  schools  and  Zend-Avesta  schools,  and  dhurumsaUas,  and 
churches,  and  sailors'-homes,  and  book-and-prize  funds,  and  funds 
for  the  funeral  expenses  of  poor  Parsees,  and  contributions  to  pub- 
lic charities,  and  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  blind,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  punchayet  for  beneficent  purposes,  and  funds  for 
the  relief  of  honest  debtors,  and  schools  oi  industry,  and  obstetric 
institutions,  and  patriotic  funds,  and  memorials,  and  Havelock  tes- 
timonials, and  Wellington  testimonials,  and  what  not,  to  provide  for: 
living  honors  and  an  everlasting  name  ?  And  ray  Parsee  neighbor, 
with  closed  eyes,  rapturous,  nui-sed  his  vision  till  it  glowed,  idl  glo- 
rious, with  the  armorial  bearinffs  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  —  a 
shield  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Jonn;  emblazoned  with  scrolls  of  gold : 
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^at  the  lower  part,  a  landscape  in  India,  representing  the  island  of 
Bombay,  with  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta  in  the  distance. 
The  sun  is  seen  rising  from  behind  Salsette,  to  denote  industry  and, 
in  diffusing  its  light  and  beat,  liberality.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shield  presents  a  white  ground,  emblematic  of  integrity  and  purity, 
on  which  are  two  bees,  signifying  industry  and  perseverance.  The 
whob  is  surmounted  by  a  crest,  representing  a  beautiful  peacock, 
topical  of  wealth  and  magnificence ;  and  in  its  mouth  an  ear  of  wild 
nee,  emblematic  of  beneficence.  Below  is  a  white  pennant,  folded, 
on  which  is  inscribed,  '  Industry  and  Liberality ! '  the  motto 
of'  —  Sir  Eirsetjee  Damthebhoy  I 

My  Parsee  neighbor  was  an  exalted  humanitarian  in  a  canine 
direction,  regarding  dogs  as  his  friends  and  brothers,  and  piously 
according  them  (in  undue  proportion,  on  the  score  of  justice  to 
cats)  a  fellow-feeling  that  made  him  wondrous  kind.  His  solici- 
tude for  the  Trays,  Blanches,  and  Sweethearts  of  his  love,  was 
distinguished  by  a  sweeping  catholicity  of  scope ;  ignoring  narrow 
distinctions  of  breed,  as  to  mastiff  or  poodle,  bull-dog  or  grey- 
hound, spaniel  or  paiiah,  his  benevolence  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  its  kind  offices  the  abstract  animal  —  universal  dogry,  and 
its  common  good.  When  his  operations  on  land  and  his  ventures 
by  sea,  his  Bom  bay  brokerages  and  his  Surat  ship-yard,  should  have 
returned  him  a  fair  Parsee  fortune,  and  established  him  on  a  finan- 
cial footing  with  the  princely  traders  of  his  tribe,  it  was  his  fond 
intention  to  found  a  hospital  for  the  indigent  sick  of  that  great 
quadrupedal  community,  whereat  halt  dogs-  and  dogs  that  were 
blind,  mangy  dogs  and  dogs  stricken  with  confirmed  asthma,  dogs 
that  had  lost  their  tails  bjr  traps,  their  toes  by  coach-wheels, 
dogs  whose  minds  had  been  impaired  by  affliction,  as  well  as  those 
whose  bodies  had  suffered  in  fights  —  disabled  dog-kind  gene- 
rally, whatever  the  nature  or  degree  of  its  melancholy  dispensa- 
tion, should  be  free  to  the  consolations  of  splints  and  bandages, 
soothing  poultices  and  'potecary's  stuff,  with  wholesome  bones  in 
abundance,  and  the  sweetest  of  straw  beds.  So  should  my  Par- 
see  neighbor  fulfil  a  particular  injunction  of  Zoroaster,  and  make 
sure  for  his  soul  that  it  should  be  spoken  for  in  the  day  when  en- 
franchised Dog  should  speak  for  itself. 

At  times,  my  Parsee  neighbor  drew  his  dreams  from  a  soaring 
patriotism,  brought  over  by  his  pilgrim  fathers  from  Ormuz  to 
Sanjan  with  the  other  sacred  flame,  and  fed,  like  that,  with  the  in- 
cense of  an  inspiring  romance.  It  was  a  fondly-cherished  story, 
and  full  of  the  legendary  loveliness  of  his  tribe,  wherewith  he  was 
wont  to  hold  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  his  pretty  boy,  perched, 
listening,  on  his  knee. 

He  told  how  Mohammedan  lions  came  down,  in  crushing  on- 
slaughts, on  the  fold  of  his  fathers  —  the  ancient  Persian  people  — 
and  drove  them  dismayed  into  the  fiistnesses  of  Khorassan ;  he 
spake  of  the  sword-conversions  of  the  Caliphs,  the  bloody  sermons 
of  Moslem  priests ;  of  the  dethronement  and  flight  of  the  doomed 
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Yezdezird,  his  wanderings  in  solitude  and  disguise,  and  his  treache- 
rous assassination  by  a  miller  —  whence  came  the  Persian  proverb^ 
'  Beware  a  miller's  trust ;  '*  of  the  Caliphat  troops  traversing  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Iran,  with  scimitar  and  Koran,  burning  the 
fire-temples,  quenching  obscenely  the  sacred  flame,  and  daily  forc- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  trembling  Ghebers  to  abjure  their  poetic 
creed  ;  he  told  how,  after  a  century  of  patient  faith  and  fortitude 
passed  in  the  caves  and  forests  of  Khorassan,  the  persecutors 
penetrated  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  brave  little  band,  and  hunted 
them  down  to  Ormuz,  where  yet  they  were  not  safe  from  the  impi- 
ous and  the  cruel.  So  they  sought  an  insecure  asylum  on  the  small 
island  of  Die  w,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  tarried  there  in  terror, 
till  '  an  aged  dastoor,  reading  the  tablets  of  the  stars,  augured  that 
it  behooved  them  to  depart  from  that  place,  and  take  up  their 
abode  elsewhere.  Whereat,  all  rejoicing,  set  sail  for  Guzerat.' 
Then  came  a  mighty  storm  that  shook  their  souls  no  less  than 
their  ships,  and  rent  their  hearts  and  their  sails ;  so  that  they  prayed, 
trembling,  to  Ormuzd,  the  author  of  light  and  truth,  of  heat  and 
goodness,  to  save  them  from  the  infernal  spells  of  Ahriman, 
minister  of  darkness,  ignorance,  and  evil.  '  Deliver  us,  O  Ormuzd ! 
from  this  sea  of  trouble,  and  bring  us  in  safety  to  the  shores  of 
India,  that  we  may  kindle  on  high  the  flame  sacred  to  thee,  and 
keep  it  ever  bright,  fed  with  obedience  and  righteousness.' 

And  Ormuzd  hearkened  to  their  piteous  prayer,  and  bron^ht 
them  in  safety  to  the  shores  of  India  —  to  Sanjan,  whereof  Jadao 
liana  was  the  wise  and  liberal  ruler. '  When  Jadao  heard  of  the 
advent  of  the  tempest-tossed  strangers,  he  commanded  them  to 
come  before  him,  and  demanded  who  they  were. 

'  We  are  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,'  replied  the  venerable  dastoor, 
'  and  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Sea. 

*  We  observe  silence  while  bathing,  praying,  making  ofierings 
to  fire,  and  eating. 

'  We  consume  incense,  perfumes,  and  flowers  in  our  religious 
ceremonies. 

'  We  wear  the  sacred  gaiment  —  the  garment  of  the  good  and 
beneficial  way  —  the  cincture  for  the  loins,  and  the  cap  of  two 
folds. 

'  We  rejoice  in  songs  and  instruments  of  music,  in  our  marriages. 

'  We  adorn  and  perfume  our  wives. 

'  We  are  enjoined  to  be  bountiful  in  our  charities,  and  especially 
to  excavate  tanks  and  wells. 

'  We  are  enjoined  to  extend  our  sympathies  toward  males  as 
well  as  females. 

'  We  wear  the  sacred  girdle  while  praying  or  eating. 

'  We  feed  the  sacred  flame  with  incense. 

'  We  practise  devotion  five  times  a  day. 

'  We  are  careful  observers  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  purity. 

*  DosABHOT  Feamjbi  —  *  The  PMriaes.' 
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*  We  perform  annual  ceremonies  for  the  souls  of  our  ancestors. 

'We  have  suffered  —  therefore  we  are  true;  we  have  been 
patient  —  therefore  we  are  brave.  Give  us  a  hill,  whereon  we 
may  raise  a  tower  of  silence,  and  buiT  our  dead  ;  give  us  a  field, 
wherein  we  may  build  a  temple,  and  reed  our  holy  flame  ;  give  us 
a  stream,  wherein  we  may  bathe  and  pray,  girt  with  the  sacred 
cord.  And  we  will  be  thy  brothers,  at  peace  with  thy  people,  at 
peace  with  thy  gods.' 

And  Jadao  Rana  said :  '  It  is  well ;  ye  shall  raise  your  tower  of 
silence,  and  bury  your  dead  ;  ye  shall  build  your  fire-temple,  and 
feed  your  holy  fiame ;  ye  shall  bathe  in  a  pure  stream,  girt  with 
your  sacred  cincture;  and  no  man  shall  molest  you.  But  ye 
shall  forget  your  Parsee  language  and  speak  henceforth  in  our 
tongue  ;  ye  shall  cast  off  your  armor  and  clothe  yourselves  in  our 
tashion  ;  and  when  ye  marry  your  young  children,  ye  shall  order 
the  marriage  ceremonies  and  processions  according  to  our  cus^ 
tom,  having  your  weddings  by  night ;  so  shall  ye  be  at  peace  with 
my  people,  at  peace  with  my  gods.' 

And  the  reverend  dastoor  promised  as  the  Rana  required ;  and 
henceforth,  for  five  centuries,  so  it  was. 

When  Sultan  Mohammed  Begada,  of  Ahmedabad,  came  down 
apon  Sanjan  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  lay  it  waste,  the  Rana, 
who  was  descended  from  the  wise  and  liberal  Jadao,  was  sore 
afraid,  and  trembled  for  his  kingdom  and  for  his  people ;  and  he 
turned  him  to  his  Parsees,  and  said :  '  My  ancestor  exalted  you,  and 
lavished  favors  on  your  people ;  so  now  it  behooveth  you  to  make 
plain  your  gratitude,  and  lend  me  your  aid,  leading  the  way  in 
battle.'  And  the  Parsees  answered :  '  Fear  not,  O  Prince  I  on  ac- 
count of  this  army ;  we  are  ready  to  scatter  thy  foes ;  nor  shall  one 
man  of  us  turn  his  back,  though  a  mill-stone  were  cast  at  his  head.' 
And  thereupon,  drawing  themselves  up  in  battle  array,  under  their 
dauntless  chief  Ardesbir,  they  fiew  at  the  insolent  infidels  of  Aleef 
Khan,  and  drove  them  from  the  land ;  Ardeshir  unhorsed  their 
proudest  chieftain,  and  slew  him  with  his  lance  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground. 

Then  my  Parsee  neighbor,  holding  the  little  Kirsetjee,  all  shud- 
dering, on  his  knee,  told  him  how  the  Ghebers  were  slaughtered 
at  Variao.  The  Rajah  of  Ruttonpore,  a  ruthless  Rajpoot,  would 
have  taxed  the  Parsees  of  that  place,  beyond  his  rights,  beyond 
their  means ;  but  they  defied  him ;  and  when  he  sent  his  troops  to 
force  them,  the  Parsees  met  them  with  sword  and  jayelin,  and 
drove  them  back ;  which  so  enraged  the  Rajah  that  his  heart  was 
filled  with  treachery,  and  his  mind  with  terrible  inventions.  He 
beguiled  the  Parsees  with  fair  words  and  fine  promises,  till  they 
were  no  longer  on  their  guard ;  and  when  they  were  all  met,  fear- 
ing no  ambush,  at  a  wedding  of  note,  he  fell  upon  them  with  his 
fiercest,  and  slew  them  there — them  and  their  women  and  their 
children,  sparing  none.  And  the  anniversary  of  that  black  deed 
is  remembered  m  mourning,  at  Surat,  to  this  day. 
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Sometimes  my  Parsee  neighbor  instructed  his  little  Krsetjee  in 
the  precious  traditions  of  the  Gheber's  faith,  and  the  saving  pre- 
cepts of  the  Zend-Avesta.    He  related  how  Zoroaster  was  bora  in 
the  city  of  Rai,  in  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  King  Oushtasp.    An 
angel  appeared  unto  Puroshusp,  chosen  by  the  Lord,  for  his  per- 
fect faitn  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Gheber's  prophet,  and  proffered  him  a  glass  of  wondrous  wine, 
fresh  from  the  grapes  of  heaven,  which,  when  Puroshusp  bad 
drunk  it,  filled  his  eyes  with  visions  and  his  soul  with  aspirations ; 
and  immediately  Dro^hdo,  Puroshusp's  wife,  conceived  and  bare  a 
child,  the  inspired  child,  Zurtosht,  called  Zoroaster.    Then  the 
governor  of  the  city  of  Kai,  a  most  wicked  man,  instigated  more- 
over by  abominable  oounseUors,  would  have  destroyed  the  child  ; 
but  steel  turned  from  its  breast,  and  poison  was  as  milk  to  it ;  fire 
would  not  scathe  it,  nor  wild  beasts  molest  it.    So  it  lived  on,  and 
grew  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom  and  of  prophecy,  who,  when  he  was 
forty  years  old,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  King  Gushtasp, 
bearing  a  cypress  tree,  and  the  sacred  fire  called  Ader  Boorzeen 
Meher,  saymg,  '  The  Almighty  hath  sent  me  to  guide  thee  in 
the  path  of  truth,  virtue,  and  piety ; '  and  the  wise  monarch  ac- 
cepted the  excellent  docti-ines  and  the  rites. 

^  The  doctrines  which  Zurtosht's  miracles  confirmed  were  wise 
and  rational.  They  taught  the  unity  of  God  ;  His  omnipotence, 
and  His  goodness  toward  men ;  a  solemn  veneration  for  fire,  the 
visible  type  of  the  invisible  divinity ;  and  an  abiding  aversion  for 
Ahriman,  the  instigator  of  evil  thoughts,  but  not  coetemal  with 
God.  The  morality  contained  in  the  books  of  Zoroaster  is  pure, 
and  founded  on  the  love  of  our  neighbor.'* 

Zoroaster  and  the  Magi  taught  the  Ghebers  to  regard  the  snn 
but  as  the  best  and  fairest  image  of  the  Creator,  and  to  revere  it 
for  the  blessings  it  diffuses  on  the  earth.  The  sacred  flame  was 
the  perpetual  monitor  to  preserve  their  purity,  of  which  it  was  the 
expressive  symboL  But  superstition  and  fable  have,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  defiled  the  stream  of  a  religious  system  'which,  in  its 
source,  was  pure  and  sublime.f 

However  that  may  be,  my  Parsee  neighbor  drinks  now  at  the 
source ;  for  once,  as  I  stood  at  my  door  in  CossitoUah,  the  tran- 
quil Gheber  rode  by  on  an  iron  bier,  bonie  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
white-robed  naasesaiara^  and  followed  by  a  placid  train  of  friends, 
linked  in  pairs  with  white  handkerchiefs  at  their  wrists ;  and  they 
carried  him  to  Dakhma,  the  tower  of  silence,  where  they  left  him 
to  the  Pondicherry  eagles  and  the  white  crows  and  the  adjutants; 
and  when  they  had  washed  their  hands  and  their  &ces,  they  never 
spake  of  him  more. 

*  AxQCBTiL-DuPBRROx.  f  FoEBis*  Oriental  Memoirs. 
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THE        FADED        PLOWEK. 

I  BROUGHT  wild  flowers  to  my  dark  house, 
Gathered  in  meadow  and  breezy  lane, 

Palest  roses  that  die  in  the  sun, 
And  daisies  that  bloom  in  the  rain. 

I  brought  wild  flowers  to  cheer  my  love, 
Pining  within  these  gloomy  walls, 

Twining  them  in  her  golden  hair, 
Where  only  the  sun-light  falls. 

*  The  flowers  are  dying,'  she  softly  said, 

*  But  every  spring  the  roses  blow : 
Gather  them  when  they  bloom  again, 
Though  I  shall  be  dead,  you  know.' 

Each  year  I  bring  to  my  dark  house 
Roses  and  daisies  from  field  and  lane. 

And  I  pray,  as  I  watch  them  &dc  and  die. 
That  I  never  may  go  again. 


LOVERS   VERSUS   SWEETHEARTS: 

OB.     BOTH     SIDES     OF     THE     QUESTION. 

Men  and  women,  particularly  young  men  and  women,  are  con- 
tinually (and  perhaps  with  sufficient  provocation  on  both  sides) 
throwing  back  and  foith  at  each  other  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
gainly epithets.  There  are,  it  would  seem,  no  names  too  harsh  to 
be  apphed  to  either  party,  which  has  always  at  its  tongue's- 
end  something  even  more  pointed  and  severe  wherewith  to  re- 
taliate.   And  yet  the  two  are  never  easy  out  of  each  other's  society. 

Women  are  weak,  coquettbh,  artificial,  empty-headed,  and  fond 
of  admiration,  say  the  men,  as  they  exert  themselves  to  please  the 
fidr  creatures.  Men  are  conceited,  inconstant,  and  hypocritical, 
tie  women  say,  destitute  of  principle,  and  will  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  any  woman  merely  to  minister  to  their  own  vanity.  And 
with  this  belief,  they  resort  to  any  artifice,  and  make  any  sacrifice, 
that  will  secure  the  attention  of  those  they  so  much  abuse. 

This  should  not  be.    The  conclusion  was  long  ago  reached,  that*' 
men  and  women  compare  too  favorably  with  each  other  in  their 
social  obliquities,  insufficiencies,  and  short-comings  to  make  it  be- 
coming in  them  to  avenge  or  amuse  themselves  in  bandying  about 
such  charges  as  these. 

I  acknowledge  readily  that  women  are  flirts,  whose  only  aim  is 
to  excite  admiration,  and  who,  rather  than  not  receive  attentions. 
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and  so  lose  an  opportunity  for  displaying  their  power  and  inflaeDce, 
will  receive  them  from  a  dunce  or  a  roue ;  but  then  the  men  are 
worse  than  they.  I  will  confess  that  the  men  will  resort  to  any 
ruse  by  which  they  may  hope  to  secure  the  interest  and  love  of 
any  woman,  without  declaring  their  own  sentiments ;  that  they 
will  pretend  to  love,  and  will  pay  attentions  to  any  one  who  pleases 
them,  merely  to  turn  the  heads  of  those  they  think  in  their  wis- 
dom are  to  be  fooled  by  such  flattery ;  and  that  their  ingenuity  is 
constantly  exercbed  in  their  attempts  to  see  how  much  of  what 
they  do  n't  feel  they  can  seem  to  feel ;  but  then  the  ruses  a  woman 
has  at  her  command,  and  the  skill  and  power  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantage  her  sex  gives  her  —  with  which  she  can  em^oy 
them,  are  ten-fold  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  man  to  rival. 

When  we  are  in  the  company  of  a  pleasing  woman,  of  a  flirt,  in 
fine,  who  puts  her  opponent  of  the  moment  m  the  best  of  humor, 
by  depreciating  all  those  men  with  whom  he  is  apt  to  see  her, 
knowing  that,  in  his  conceit,  he  will  add  to  the  list  of  his  own 
good  qualities,  and  of  his  claims  —  which  he  thinks  she  thereby 
recognizes  —  upon  her  fevor,  whatever  she  denies  to  his  friends, 
and  will  consider  every  thing  she  may  say  in  their  dis&vor  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  preference  for  him :  when  she  does  this, 
and  she  always  will,  how  can  her  victim,  almost  drawn  by  his  own 
vanity  and  desires  into  her  toils  —  how  can  her  victim  escape  ? 
Why,  his  greedy  appropriation  of  all  this,  is  only  a  feint ;  this  show 
of  yielding  to  the  sofl  persuasion  of  her  flattering  song,  is  only  as- 
sumed for  the  sake  of  putting  his  enemy  off  her  guard,  and,  by 
making  her  think  her  victory  secure,  force  her  to  expose  herself^ 
by  some  rash  move  or  false  position.  And  so  the  battle  rages. 
It  is  always  a  drawn  one,  however,  and  like  the  family  quarrels  of 
feudal  ages,  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
of  flirts  and  coquettes.  The  bad  blood  will  never  be  all  spilt,  and 
as  the  men  get  together  and  complain  of  the  cruel  and  &tal  strata- 
gems women  resort  to,  and  plan  how  they  may  defeat  and  utterly 
annihilate  them,  as  though  they  were  a  horde  of  savage  robbers; 
80  women  cannot  find  words  fit  to  express  their  abhorrence  for 
their  natural  enemies,  and  accuse  them  of  unfairness,  of  presuming 
upon  their  greater  natural  strength  and  the  advantage  the  laws 
they  make  give  them. 

It  is  immaterial  from  which  side  you  look  at  the  matter.  You 
will  probably  think  that  party  most  abased  and  the  most  deserving 
of  pity,  whose  melancholy  and  exaggerated  account  you  have 
been  obliged  to  listen  to  last. 

After  all,  the  conflict  resembles  more  than  any  thing  else  a  duel, 
the  parties  in  which  have  always  been  friends,  perhaps  dear  fiiends, 
up  to  the  moment  when  an  unlucky  expression,  used  at  an  unlucky 
time,  has  kindled  the  passions,  that  lead  to  a  quarrel,  the  result 
of  which  the  victor  may  regret  his  life  long.  We  are  the  slave  of 
one  who  makes  all  the  hours  we  pass  away  from  her  miserable  and 
useless,  because  we  cannot  guess  how  she  may  regard  us,  nor  know 
whether  some  other  may  not  be  basking  in  the  smiles  and  enjoy- 
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ing  the  favors  and  conversation  we  are  deprived  of.  We  find  we 
have  cause  for  jealoasj,  or  imagine  we  have,  and  there  is  no  hard 
name  we  do  not  bestow  upon  her  we  loved  so  much ;  and  in  our 
anger,  we  include  the  rest  of  the  sex  she  belongs  to.  We  discover 
afterward,  that  we  have  been  hasty  in  our  sweeping  vituperation, 
and  making  exceptions  in  favor  of  another  fair  one,  call  her  an 
angel  in  her  turn,  and  for  a  time  think  we  love  her. 

When  we  read  the  story  of  Perseus,  how  he  sailed  away  from 
the  island  of  Naxos,  leaving  the  inconsolable  Ariadne  on  the  in- 
hospitable rocks,  to  weep  over  and  bemoan  her  cruel  fate,  we  feel 
the  greatest  pity  for  that  unfortunate  lady,  and  the  strongest  in- 
dignation for  the  heartless  monster  who  could  treat  her  so  unfairly. 
But  the  same  thing  is  happening  every  day.  Unprinci])led  Per- 
seuses  without  number,  are  perpetually  leaving  disconsolate  Ari- 
adnes,  if  not  on  the  island  of  rfaxos,  at  least  in  the  island  of  New- 
York,  and  inevitably  forget  to  come  back  any  more. 

Male  flirts  out-number  the  female,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one,  I  believe ;  but,  and  I  say  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  whom 
it  may  perhaps  console,  the  victims  of  that  one  coquette  out*n um- 
ber those  of  the  other  three,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  three. 
This  is  statistical  information,  and  is  as  much  to  be  depended  upon, 
as  are  the  bills  of  mortality  or  the  lists  of  deaths  and  marriages. 

But  seriously,  young  men  —  with  reference  to  your  imitation  of 
Perseus'  inglorious  example  —  you  should  not  do  this.  If  you 
possess  a  handsome  form  and  face,  an  irresistible  charm  of  manner 
and  a  winning  and  ingratiating  address  and  style  of  conversation, 
of  course  it  will  be  difiicult,  if  not  wholly  out  of  your  power,  un- 
less you  resort  to  both  mental  and  physical  disfigurement  and  de- 
facement, to  help  being  fallen  in  love  with  at  first  sight,  ns  you 
pass  through  the  streets  or  ornament  the  salons  you  have  the  entree 
to.  But  it  is  in  your  power,  if  you  will  consent  to  refrain  from 
the  free  use  and  display  of  the  gifts  Heaven  has  lavished  upon 
you  —  it  will  be  within  your  power  to  stop  short  of  captivating  the 
hearts  as  well  as  the  fancies  of  those  you  meet. 

My  friend  Tom,  who  is  a  flatterer  among  the  fair  sex,  and  thinks 
he  is  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by,  any  and  every  lively  girl  who 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  in  his  society,  and  is  on  pins  till  he  can 
entrap  her  by  his  mock  protestations  into  some  word  or  action 
that  will  convince  him  he  is  right  —  or  wrong  —  for  I  believe 
he  cares  very  little,  if  the  troublesome  question  be  only  settled 
one  way  or  the  other ;  Tom  meets  Julia  at  a  party,  or  is  introduced 
to  her  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  whom  he  may  perhaps 
be  laying  vigorous  siege  to  at  the  time.  He  is  attracted  at  first  by 
her  beauty  and  lively  and  amusing  conversation,  by  the  kindness 
and  attention  with  which  she  receives  and  listens  to  him,  and  then 
charmed,  on  farther  acquaintance,  by  the  depth  and  onginality 
of  her  character,  the  extent  of  her  womanly  knowledge,  the  just- 
ness of  her  ideas,  the  correctness  of  her  tastes,  and  the  skill  with 
which  she  argues  disputed  points  with  him ;  in  short,  as  he  says 
himself^  *  the  entire  absence  of  all  nonsense  in  her  composition,* 
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and  the  triumphant '  she  knows  a  thing  or  two,  let  me  tell  you,* 
with  which  he  closes  his  description. 

She  too  is  pleased  with  his  looks  and  bearing,  the  sonndness  of 
his  good  sense,  which  prevents  his  talking  in  the  insipid  manner 
most  of  her  male  friends  think  she  must  be  pleased  with,  with  his 
good-humored  wit,  his  skill  in  repartee,  and  perhaps  bis  pleasant 
satire.  They  enjoy  each  other's  society,  and  perhaps  she  is  so 
much  pleased  as  to  allow  the  satisfaction  she  feels  in  being  wi^ 
him,  and  in  hearing  him  talk,  to  manifest  itself.  He  of  course 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his.  They  stumble,  or  he  directs  the 
conversation  that  way,  upon  some  personal  topic.  There  is  some- 
thing she  wishes  to  know  —  when  he  saw  her  in  the  street  withont 
being  seen  by  her ;  or  something  of  equal  importance,  and  he  will 
not  tell  her,  or  vice  versa^  and  much  playM  badinage,  sportive 
teasing,  and  skilful  plotting  and  counter-plotting  pass  between 
them. 

Tom  goes  off  elated,  after  such  a  passage-at-arms  with  ber,  and 
as  he  smokes  a  segar  with  a  particular  friend  —  I  may  be  the  one 
he  chooses  —  tells  him  of  the  acquaintance  he  has  made,  how 
pretty  and  lively  and  witty  she  is,  how  she  can  play  and  sing,  or 
draw,  and  how  he  really  believes,  '  Egad,  though  it  may  seem 
mere  vanity  for  me  to  say  so,'  he  has  the  grace  to  say,  tbat  she 
has  really  taken  a  fancy  to  him. 

*  But  then  she  is  a  desperate  flirt,  you  know,'  he  goes  on  to  sav, 
'  and  was  trying  all  the  time  to  mj4e  me  think  she  was  readly  m 
earnest.'  And  the  poor  moth,  forgetful  of  his  previous  disasters, 
which,  to  be  sure,  have  not  injured  him  seriously,  flutters  round 
the  same  candle  again  and  again.  He  is  piqued  because  he  cannot 
know  whether  she  was  in  earnest  or  not,  and  imagines  bis  desire 
and  longing  to  know  how  she  regards  him,  to  be  a  passion  he  feels 
for  her,  and  thinks  his  jealousy  and  his  anger  at  her  suspicions  re- 
serve confirm  it.  He  vows  he  will  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
matter  without  committing  himself,  so  that  in  case  she  cares  nothing 
for  him  —  by  which  he  means,  does  not  care  for  him  more  than  for 
any  one  else  in  the  world  —  she  may  not  be  able  to  boast  of  the 
victory. 

He  is  sometimes  successful,  Tom  is,  and  if  he  find  she  really 
loves  him,  calls  her  silly  and  weak  for  yielding  her  heart  before  it 
was  demanded  of  her,  and  accuses  her — by  which  means  he  quiets 
his  own  conscience  —  of  having  made  all  the  advances. 

Or  his  opponent,  he  finds  to  his  disgust,  is  as  skilful  as  he  i?, 
perhaps  more  so ;  and  to  his  great  chagrin,  he  discovers  that  he 
can  only  learn  her  mind  by  first  declaring  his  own,  at  the  risk  even, 
when  he  has  so  far  humbled  himself,  of  being  laughed  at  for  his 
pains. 

But  Dick  and  Harry,  though  old  in  years,  are  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  Claires  du  cceiir^  and  are  made  acquainted  with  a 
new  sensation,  when  they  at  last  fall  in  love.  They  are  earnest  and 
sincere,  and  of  course  meet  with  a  girl  who  has  a  heart,  to  be 
sure,  but  has  learned  in  her  physiology,  and  by  her  experience  in 
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the  world,  that  it  is  merely  an  engine  for  the  propulsion  of  the  ne- 
cessary blood,  and  thinks  a  like  dreary  machine  throbs  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  she  meets.  She  denies  the  existence  of  love, 
but  would  marry,  were  a  desirable  parti  to  present  himself,  though 
she  prefers  being  followed  bjr  a  crowd  of  admirers,  many  of  whom 
follow  her  only  because  she  is  the  fashion,  and  it  gives  one  a  name 
to  be  seen  with  her.  Dick  and  Harry,  who  regard  her  as  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  admirable,  worship  the  ground  she  covers,  which, 
in  the  present  style  of  dress,  would  seem  to  be  no  very  disinter- 
ested affection,  and  are  her  most  devoted.  She  plays  them  off, 
one  against  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  agsunst  them  both. 
She  grants  her  favors  only  by  rule,  and  measures  out  encourage- 
ment according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  She  never  feels  the 
spur  of  a  natural  impulse,  and  probably  cares  the  least  for,  and 
finds  the  most  troublesome,  with  his  doubts  and  jealousies,  and 
complaints  of  her  coldness,  him  who  loves  her  most  truly. 

But  she  is  not  to  be  blamed.  She  is  only  fulfilling  her  mission 
in  the  world,  and  is  preserving  the  balance  of  power. 

When  young  Sophos  had  his  first  falling  out  with  little  Miss 
Nelly  —  and  they  have  had  many  another  since,  let  me  tell 
you  —  who  accused  him  of  lukewarmness,  of  not  loving  her  with 
the  ardor  she  deserved,  of  always  lecturing  and  finding  fault  with 
her,  and  of  not  caring,  as  he  ought,  when  she  flirted  with  other 
young  men ;  when  they  quarrelled,  as  all  lovers  do,  she,  aa  all 
young  ladies  in  such  extremities  do,  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
return  of  all  the  pretty  nick-nacks  she  had  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  many  affectionate  and  tender  words,  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  requested  him  to  send  her  back  all  her  sDly  little  notes,  to 
read  which  you  would  think  that  the  whole  art  of  love  consisted 
in  coining  pretty  names.  When  young  Sophos,  who,  between  you 
and  me,  is  not  tne  most  lover-like  of  men,  and  never  does  any  thing 
absurd  or  ridiculous,  and  will  not  allow  Miss  Nelly  to  be  foolish 
either ;  who  can  entertain  himself  with  her  friend  even  while  hia 
Nelly  is  in  the  room,  and  receives  all  her  impulsive  and  heart-felt 
expressions  of  affection  with  a  little  too  much  of  a  sneer,  and  as 
though  he  thought  it  a  bore  —  ('  It  won't  do,  Sophos,'  I  used  to  tell 
him,  '  it  won't  do.  It  is  too  much  like  pouring  your  hot  coffee  into 
a  large  bowl,  stone-cold  —  you  do  n't  warm  the  thick  china  so  much 
as  you  cool  your  drink,  and  the  beverage  reaches  your  lips  luke- 
warm and  insipid,')  —  when  Sophos  then,  who  is  what  I  have 
described  him,  received  Miss  Nelly's  command,  he  busied  him- 
self in  collecting  all  the  biUet-daux^  all  the  trinkets,  and  other  pre- 
sents she  had  ever  sent  him :  from  out  the  pockets  of  various  coats, 
from  drawers,  and  out-of-the-way  boxes,  and  other  hiding-places 
they«oame ;  and  with  the  slippers,  purses,  smoking-caps,  mittens, 
etc.,  etc.,  she  had  made  for  him,  made  up  quite  a  bundle,  I  assure 
you.  And  when  Miss  Nelly,  with  her  heart  in  her  throat,  and 
scalding  tears  in  her  eyes,  opened  the  package,  and  cried  anew  as 
she  remembered  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  working  the  slippers, 
the  knitting  or  the  embroidery,  and  how  often,  while  she  was  so 
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busy,  he  had  been  by  her  side,  readin^^  and  talking  to  her,  and 
how  happy  she  was  then,  she  could  hardly  contain  herself  or  keep 
back  her  tears  till  she  could  get  to  her  own  room  to  have  a  good 
cry. 

And  among  all  the  other  articles  contained  in  the  bundle,  she 
found  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  her  name  which,  recog^zing  the  writ- 
ing of  her  darling  Sophos,  she  kissed  agiun  and  again,  and  then 
opening  it,  read  as  follows : '  As  Miss  Nelly  has  seen  fit  to  demand 
a  restitution  of  the  various  gifts  of  affection  she  has  bestowed  upon 
me  from  time  to  time,  and  has  doubtless  done  so  with  the  idea  of 
making  use  of  them  to  secure  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  some 
other  lover,  I  consider  myself  justified  in  demanding  also  the  re- 
turn of  my  proofs  of  affection,  given  her  in  a  different  form,  it  is 
true,  but  one  none  the  less  valuable  to  me,  and  which  may  also 
serve  again  on  some  future  occasion.'  And  then  followed  —  if  yon 
will  believe  me  —  a  bill,  of  which  I  give  some  of  the  items,  and  of 
which  the  amount  was  a  by  no  means  insignificant  sum.  To 
horses  and  vehicles  on  so  many  occasions,  so  much ;  fares  in  stages 
and  over  rail-ways,  so  much  ;  tickets  to  operas,  concerts,  theatres, 
etc.,  etc.,  so  much ;  boucjuets,  fans,  gloves,  etc. ;  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish poets ;  and  finally,  '  time  passed  m  her  company,  which  should 
have  been  given  to  my  business,  or  to  other  friends  whom  I 
neglected.' 

'  Of  course  she  did  n't  pay  the  bill,'  said  Sophos  to  me  as  we 
were  talking  the  matter  over.  '  I  only  sent  it  in  order  to  show 
her  how  foolishly  and  ridiculously  she  had  acted.  She  was  con- 
vinced of  it  herself  on  the  receipt  of  that  note,  for  how  could  she 
imagine  or  persuade  herself  that  a  lover,  who  had  spent  so  much 
money  as  that  in  ministering  to  her  pleasures,  and  gratifying  her 
whims,  could  be  lukewarm  or  indifferent  ?  So  she  sent  me  a  note 
the  next  day,  acknowledging  her  fault,  asking  my  for^veness,  and 
promising  never  to  doubt  me  again.  Which  promise,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  she  has  broken  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  weeks. 
It  is  a  deuced  good  dodge,'  he  added,  '  and  if  I  had  tried  it  before, 
I  should  have  now  a  much  larger  stock  of  purses,  smoking-caps,  and 
so  on,  or  else  ray  pockets  would  be  better  filled.  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  prosecuted  the  claim,  unless  she  had  made  a  compro- 
mise, and  I  do  n't  know  but  I  am  sorry  I  did  n't.' 

'  It  is  all  humbug,'  he  went  on,  '  this  idea  girls  have,  that  they 
must  take  all  their  presents  back  as  soon  as  there  b  any  breadi 
between  them  and  their  lovers.  With  regard  to  letters,  it  is  all 
very  well,  no  one  wants  them ;  but  shirt-studs,  and  segar-cases, 
and  gold  pencil-cases,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  verjr  useful ;  and  when  a 
man  has  once  become  attached  to  them,  he  will  often,  if  the  young 
lady,  merely  in  a  huff,  or  perhaps  from  malice,  calls  upon  him  to 
give  them  up,  pretend  to  an  amount  of  affection  he  no  longer  feels, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them.' 

I  thought  Sophos  was  making  a  confession  as  he  went  on  in  this 
tone,  and,  as  I  think  of  it,  I  am  quite  sure  he  was.  I  am  confident 
that  his  engagement-collar  galls  his  neck,  and  that  he  cannot  help 
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envying  the  freedom  of  the  society  of  wolves  he  has  so  lately  left. 
He  cannot  help  regretting  the  old  precarious,  uncertain  manner  of 
life,  when  he  was  wholly  free  and  his  own  master,  and  could  roam 
about  foraging  where  he  pleased,  though  he  often  was  half-starved, 
and  is  dissati^ed  with  his  present  servile  condition,  which  secures 
him  from  want,  it  is  true,  but  makes  of  him  a  bond-servant  in 
return  for  the  daily  nutriment  of  love  and  attention  he  receives, 
and  rebels  at  being  restrained  and  coerced  as  the  price  of  the  kind 
care  and  regular  food  which  is  provided  him. 

'  I  have  made  the  startling  discovery,'  said  a  friend  to  me  the 
other  night,  as  we  were  taking  a  pipe  and  a  glass  of  beer  together, 
*•  I  have  made  the  startling  discovery,  within  the  last  two  years, 
that  there  are  women  who  can  feel  a  deep,  sincere,  and  disinter- 
ested though  foolish  affection  for  a  man.  I  believe  there  are  some, 
in  fact  I  know  there  are  two,  who  can  love  to  that  extent,  and  be- 
stow  their  real  and  heart-felt  affection  so  wholly  that  the^  see 
nothing  but  truth  and  honor  in  him  they  adore,  and  yield  him  all 
their  confidence  with  the  same  blind  weakness  as  prompts  them  to 
snatch  up  as  a  great  bargain  the  piece  of  damaged  silk  which  the 
soft  beguilings  of  the  smooth-tongued  shop-man  persuades  them 
is  just  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  it  was  beiore  it  had  been 
soaked  in  salt  water.    Poor  innocents ! ' 

'  Poor  innocents,  indeed ! '  returned  I,  who  had  been  somewhat 
amused  by  the  earnestness  and  the  tone  of  pity  with  which  my 
friend,  a  notorious  lady-killer,  had  been  holding  forth ;  *  poor  inno- 
cents, indeed,  except  when  they  become  sales-women,  and  pass  off 
upon  us  their  pretty  faces,  well-dressed  figures,  and  their  shallow 
minds  occupied  only  by  one  idea,  which,  to  be  sure,  makes  as 
pleasant  music  in  our  bewitched  and  flattered  ears  as  did  the  single 
shot  in  the  tin  rattle  of  our  childhood ;  poor  innocents,  except 
when  they  pass  off  this  brummagem  as  the  real  article,  and  as 
worth  any  arbitrary  sum  they  choose  to  demand.  They  resemble 
those  delicious  little  shop-women  of  the  continent  —  who  are 
doubtless  poor  little  innocents  too  —  who,  when  we  let  them  fit  us 
with  our  gloves,  give  us  any  pair  they  please,  and  persuade  us  to 
take  the  very  color  we  have  a  dislike  for.  And  so  the  balance  is 
struck.'  The  pendulum  swings  to-and-fro,  and  is,  as  in  the  best 
time-pieces,  a  compensation  pendulum,  so  its  movements  never 
vary,  and  its  journey  is  as  long  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

If  Clementina,  who  was  on  the  point  of  having  her  wedding- 
finery  made  up,  and  has  seen  in  her  rambles  about  the  city  *  just 
the  dearest  little  house  in  the  world,'  just  the  one  she  would  like 
to  live  in  with  Charles  —  and  how  happj  they  will  be  there, 
though  it  be  small,  and  in  a  back  street ;  if  Clementina,  who  has 
told  her  bosom  friend  her  happy  dreams  for  the  future,  that  Charles 
is  very  fond  of  her,  and  how  she  considers  herself  engaged  to 
him,  for  though  he  went  away  before  he  had  exactly  made  her  a 
formal  proposal,  he  will  doubtless  do  so  on  his  return,  or  in  his 
letters ;  if  this  deluded  young  lady  find  herself  deserted,  and  the 
house  she  liked  so  much  occupied  by  another  fond  couple ;  if  her 
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castle,  built  in  the  air  on  so  frail  foundations,  tumble  about  ber 
ears,  and  bury  her  beneath  its  ruin,  crushing  her  with  despair  and 
sorrow,  and  breaking  her  heart  of  course;  so  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  who  follow  their  particular  fancy  about  from  one  ball  and 
watering-place  to  another,  who  exhaust  their  fortunes  in  concert 
and  opera-tickets,  in  bouquets,  fans,  etc.,  and  their  leisure  in  es- 
corting her  to  any  and  every  place  of  amusement  she  will  visit  with 
them,  and  who  worship  at  the  same  church  with  her  for  any  num- 
ber of  c(5nsecutive  Sundays ;  so  these  young  men  are  astonished 
that  the  time  comes  at  last  when,  instead  of  receiving  a  reward  for 
their  devotion,  they  are  informed  that  their  services  are  required 
no  longer ;  that  the  one  they  love  is  engaged  to  some  one  else,  and 
that  invitations  can  no  longer  be  accepted,  etc.  Their  eyes  are 
plucked  open  thus  rudely,  and  they  have  no  consolation  but  in 
heartily  cursing,  billiards,  segars,  etc.  They  are  even  passed  over 
in  the  distribution  of  wedding-cards,  and  have  nothmg  left  to 
remind  them  of  the  happy  past  but  a  few  short  billets^  not  particu- 
larly doux^  and  containing  only  a  request  for  their  company  to  the 
opera  or  theatre,  or  the  broad  hint  that  there  is  the  loveliest  bon- 
quet  or  the  sweetest  fan  at ^  etc. 


VOICES       I       HEAR. 


Down,  down  where  dark  waters  are  leaping, 
I  hear  a  voice  calliDg  me  — 
From  the  pearly  spray  calling  me : 
Lonely  one,  rest  below. 
Sea-nymphs  shall  hush  thy  wo, 

None  will  miss  thee  quietly  sleeping. 


Low,  low  where  the  green  grass  is  growing, 

I  hear  a  voice  calling  me. 

From  the  beckoning  grass  calling  me : 

Weary  one,  nestle  here. 

Soft  green  shall  be  thy  bier. 
We  '11  screen  thee  from  winds  rudely  blowing. 


Love,  love,  fare-thee-well !  I  am  going : 
I  hear  voices  calling  me. 
To  a  shadowy  land  calling  me : 
On  that  shore  thou  wHt  wait. 
Calling  me  all  too  late  — 

Thy  tears  through  the  mist  vainly  flowing. 
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THE  DEATH  OP  A  GREAT  POWER. 

A  RECENT  number  of  Pu?ich  contains  a  long  and  by  no  means 
complimentary  obituair  notice  of  *  Mr,  John  Company,'  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  late  well-known  though  not  well-beloved  East-India 
Company,  which,  during  the  year  that  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
has  rested  from  its  labors.  There  is  hardly  a  charge  which  can 
blacken  the  memory  of  individual  or  corporation,  which  the  witty 
satirist  does  not  heap  upon  the  departed  worthy,  and  he  concludes 
by  an  expression  of  devout  thankfulness  that  reaurgam  can  never 
be  written  on  its  tomb.  It  has  been  for  ages  so  much  the  fashion 
to  allow  of  no  comment  upon  dead  greatness  which  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  enumeration  of  its  virtues,  that  a  little  poBt- 
mortem  abuse  is  a  tempting  and  effective  feat  for  a  humorist  to 
perform ;  above  all,  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  are  no  sorrowing 
friends  to  wince  under  the  infliction ;  but  we  confess  that,  even 
with  all  the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  defunct  fresh  in  our  minds, 
we  can  hardly  find  it  in  lour  hearts  to  rejoice  over  it«  grave.  It 
may  possibly  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  a  blessing  for  the  race  whose 
fate  it  so  long  held  in  its  hands,  that  it  is  ^one ;  but  its  annals  have 
been  illustrated  by  too  much  heroism,  and  genius,  and  sacrifice  for 
us  to  gaze  on  its  vacant  place  without  a  tinge  of  awe  and  solemnity 
in  the  thousand  reflections  which  its  history  and  its  fate  inspire. 

No  one  can  run  his  eye  over  the  chronicles  of  the  year  wnich  is 
this  month  at  an  end,  without  feeling  that,  in  witnessing  the  violent 
death  of  the  great  corporation,  he  has  witnessed  the  denouement 
of  a  drama  so  marvellous,  that  had  it  been  played  in  other  place 
than  on  the  classic  ground  of  romance  itself,  we  should  hardly  yet 
have  recovered  from  the  shock  of  ^tonishment.  All  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  rolled  into  one,  mi^ht  have  fallen  from  their  places, 
without  leaving  so  great  a  gap  m  the  forces  which  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world.  No  three  monarchs  together  held  so  many 
human  lives,  so  much  human  happiness  within  reach  of  their  finger- 
points  as  this  company  of  traders  held  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand. 
No  conqueror  has  ever  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  of  time  so 
mucb  that  dazzles  the  imagination,  and  so  much  that  outrages 
probability.  To  have  prophesied  in  the  year  1700  that  any 
power  in  Europe  could  reduce,  with  the  resources  of  a  great 
state  at  its  back,  an  empire  like  that  of  the  Moguls  to  grovel- 
ling subjection,  would  have  only  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
most  visionary  adventurer ;  to  have  prophesied  the  performance  of 
any  such  feat  by  a  batch  of  London  grocers,  with  the  profits  of 
their  trading,  would  have  been  treated  as  a  plain  indication  of  lu- 
nacy. But  to  have  fixed  the  scene  of  this  ima^ary  conquest  fif- 
teen thousand  miles  away,  on  the  plains  of  Indui,  in  the  centre  of 
that  feiry-land  of  glory,  by  which  the  fancy  of  all  the  great  cap- 
tains of  the  world,  from  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  has  been  fijred, 
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and  to  have  awarded  even  in  a  dream,  to  these  paltry  hncksten, 
conquest  and  dominion  for  which  heroes  have  sighed  for  three 
thousand  years  in  vain,  would  hardly  have  even  called  forth  the 
laughter  which  usually  greets  the  vagaries  of  madness. 

Can  we,  moreover,  picture  to  ourselves  any  man  in  that  year,  or, 
without  the  experience  which  we  possess,  in  this,  finding  in  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  occurrences  which  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  or  of  which  he  had  ever  heard,  in  the  coarse  of 
human  affairs,  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  a  power  such 
as  was  called  into  existence  by  Queen  Elizabeth^s  charter,  could  be 
enabled  to  use  lavishly  in  its  service  the  fieriest  valor  and  the  de^ 
est  devotion  of  which  men  are  capable ;  that  the  sordid  mms  aod 
me^n  wants  of  traders  could  call  soldiers  into  the  field,  such  as 
have  rarely  followed  the  banners  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the 
world ;  that  their  interests  and  their  schemes  could  become  theme 
on  which  orators  would  rival  the  greatest  masters  of  their  art,  and 
strike  '  listening  senators '  mute  with  admiration  ?  And  yet  aU 
this  has  happened,  almost  in  our  day ;  there  are  men  still  liTii^, 
who  were  bom  before  the  East-India  Company  had  cherished  any 
higher  ambition  than  a  hundred  per  cent  profit  on  its  ventures, 
when  its  clerks  trembled  before  the  weakest  of  the  Mogul's  satraw, 
and  when  a  Dutch  captain  of  infantry  might  have  hanged  the 
proudest  of  its  factors  with  impunity.  Its  conquests  of  territory 
merely,  since  that  period,  if  viewed  as  military  operations  simply, 
stand  in  the  first  rank.  Military  glory  is,  after  all,  mamly 
based  upon  the  contrast  between  the  end  accomplished  and  the 
means  employed.  To  do  great  things  with  poor  materials  fi- 
nishes one  of  the  best  titles  to  martial  laurels.  Napoleon  oerer 
shone  as  he  shone  in  the  morning  of  his  career,  when  he  beat  the 
finest  troops  and  greatest  generals  in  Europe  with  the  shoeless, 
shirtless  ragamuffins,  who  formed  the  *  army  of  Italy  *  in  his  first 
campaign.  Half  the  glory  of  the  American  Revolution  l^y  in  the 
paltriness  of  the  forces  which  accomplished  it.  Great  armies  are 
a  physical  power  which  over-awes  and  impresses  the  imagination ; 
but  the  moral  grandeur  of  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  audacity  and 
self-confidence  of  small  numbers,  in  victories  wrung  from  the 
hands  of  fate,  in  spite  of  odds  of  all  sorts :  odds  of  battalions,  of 
•distance,  of  climate,  of  resources.  Fortune  at  the  outset  did  little 
for  the  Company ;  but  she  afterward  amply  atoned  for  her  neglect 
When  its  nulitary  career  commenced,  it  was  represented  on  In- 
dian soil,  by  a  few  sickly  clerks,  whose  martial  aspirations  were  all 
fully  satisfied,  if  their  clumsy  stockades  protected  them  from 
the  sabres  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry.  They  were  surrounded  by 
enemies,  who  let  them  pass  unscathed  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  were  weak  and  helpless.  The  native  rulers,  outside  thar 
fort,  were  their  masters ;  the  predominant  European  power  in  In- 
dia was  the  French,  whose  interests  were  watched  by  trained  and 
skilled  soldiers ;  the  Dutch  hardly  honored  the  English  e?en  by 
regarding  them  as  competitors.    Army,  the  Company  had  none, 
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and  of  money  very  little.  If  its  employes  got  home  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  with  some  shreds  of  their  livers  remaining,  and  a  few 
thousand  ponnds  in  possession,  acquired  by  cheating  the  natives, 
they  looked  on  their  careers  as  emmently  successful.  And  yet,  in 
eighty  years,  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  war  and 
diplomacy,  made  it  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world ;  the 
dread  of  the  east  and  envy  of  the  west ;  the  head  of  a  vast  and 
efficient  host,  and  the  ruler  of  two  hundred  millions  of  the  most 
submissive  of  subjects  —  a  puissant  monarch  without  one  of  the 
forms  of  royalty.  In  what  history  shall  we  find  a  tale  so  strange ; 
a  tale  of  power  so  acquired,  so  held,  so  lost,  of  such  singular  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  thronging  a  period  so  short  ?  Macaulay  has 
well  remarked,  that  wonderful  as  were  the  careers  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  in  America,  they  want  a  good  deal  of  the  romantic  inter- 
est which  hangs  round  the  story  of  British  conquests  in  Hindo- 
Stan.  The  Spaniards  were  men  of  war,  commissioned  by  a  power- 
ful nation,  figntin^  naked  savages,  who  had  never  smelt  powder  or 
seen  a  horse ;  while  the  English  traders  encountered  on  their  own 
responsibility  a  monarchy,  whose  cavalry  was  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  swarmed  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  who  counted 
its  artillery  by  the  thousand,  and  whose  co-religionists  had  car- 
ried fire  and  sword  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  When  the  historian 
appears,  who  shall  write  John  Company's  life,  as  Prescott  has  re- 
hearsed the  exploits  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  the  world  will 
wonder,  and  with  reason,  that  in  an  age  when  genius  is  puzzled  so 
much  to  know  upon  what  to  expend  itself,  a  tale  so  strange  should 
have  remained  so  long  untold. 

But  the  Company's  doings  in  India  have  always  possessed  an  in- 
terest for  us,  quite  independent  of  the  glitter  of  its  military  suc- 
cesses. We  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  grand  monument  of 
middle-class  energy  and  enterprise.  From  1688  to  1830,  the  Eng- 
lish people,  though  they  had  their  liberty  secured  by  the  Dutch 
revolution,  had  in  reality  as  little  to  do  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, as  if  they  kept  shop  in  the  Rue  Royale.  During  that  long 
and  changeful  interval,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  upon  the  face  of 
public  policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  the  slightest  trace  of 
their  influence,  the  slightest  indication  that  their  habits  or  opinions 
formed  an  element  in  the  calculation  of  any  British  statesman.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  over  the  annals  of  the  time,  without  being 
struck  by  the  regularity  with  which  the  reins  of  government  pass 
from  the  hands  of  one  great  house  and  its  depebdents  to  those  of 
another  great  house  and  its  dependents,  and  how  steadily  the  idea 
is  presented  to  us,  that  when  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  people  are 
secured  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  industry  and  in  the  en- 
•  joyment  of  their  personal  liberty,  they  have  obtained  all  that  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  for.  Down  to  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
idea  that  they  might  fairly  claim  a  share  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  pursuits  —  those  of  the  statesman  and  soldier  —  was  almost  as 
strange  and  unfamiliar  at  Westminster  as  at  Versailles.  This  was 
certamly  the  case  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    England  was 
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as  pure  an  oligarchy  when  the  Company  first  began  to  a<^pire  ter 
ritory,  as  France  was  a  despotism  under  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  very 
liberty  which  the  middle  classes  enjoyed,  and  the  ambition,  energy, 
and  enterprise  which  that  liberty  naturally  developed,  r^idered 
this  exclusion  from  the  great  arena  of  war  and  politics  all  the 
more  galling.  The  Parisian  bourgeois,  whom  a  rakish  Count 
might  Kick  with  impunity,  or  a  malevolent  Marquis  shut  up  in  a 
prison,  felt  it  no  great  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to  command  a 
regiment  or  negotiate  a  treaty ;  but  the  free-bom  Engli^  mer- 
chant  or  squire,  whose  person  and  property  were  sacred  as  the 
king's,  was  naturally  outraged  by  finding  that  the  accident  of  birth 
had  shut  his  sons  out  from  careers  which  he  felt  they  could  adorn. 
The  army  was  as  scrupulously  reserved  for  persons  of  quality,  as 
the  right  of  entrie  to  the  royal  drawing-room.  The  prizes  of  the 
Church  were  only  bestowed  on  the  scions  of  old  houses.  A  seat 
in  Parliament  was  sometimes  obtainable  by  a  middle-class  man,  by 
the  charity  of  a  county  magnate,  and  upon  condition  that  lu^ 
would  speak  his  patron's  thoughts,  and  vote  as  he  wished.  The 
law  alone  was  lefl  to  the  people,  because  its  prizes  could  only  be 
won  by  the  industry  of  a  long  life,  and  by  the  indomitable  energy 
which  poverty  begets. 

It  may  be  imagmed,  therefore,  what  splendid  vistas  were  opened 
up  to  popular  eyes  by  the  rise  of  the  Company's  power  in  India: 
since  the  brief  but  glorious  days  of  the  first  revolution,  no  such 
visions  had  met  them.  How  many  Cromwells,  and  Clives,  «id 
Hastings,  and  Napiers,  and  Havelocks  had  lived  obscurely  and 
died  ignobly  between  the  battle  of  Worcester  and  the  battle  of 
Plassey !  How  much  of  the  dogged  energy,  the  remorseless  en- 
terprise, and  the  insatiable  ambition,  which  have  since  created  the 
Inaian  empire,  must  have  rusted  away  in  counting-houses  and 
farm-houses,  during  the  halcyon  dajrs  of  Whig  and  Tory.  On  the 
morning  on  which  Clive  threw  down  his  pen,  and  buckled  on  the 
sword,  a  new  light  burst  on  the  English  people,  and  a  new  world 
was  opened  to  them.  A  state  of  things,  in  which  a  fiiendlees 
clerk  could,  by  the  aid  of  a  clear  head  and  stout  heart,  push  his 
way,  in  half  a  year,  into  the  front  rank  of  generals  and  statesm^i, 
was  something  they  had  not  seen  for  many  a  long  year.  The  old 
stories,  now  almost  fading  from  the  popular  memory,  of  the 
throng  of  eager  youths  who  crowded  the  ponderous  old  India- 
men  which  ploughed  their  course  in  half  a  year  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Calcutta,  flushed  with  hope,  simply  because  they 
had  neither  money  nor  connections,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
god-send  which  Clive's  success  was  to  thousands  who  fretted  away 
life  at  home,  maddened  b^  the  conventional  obstacles  against 
which  naked  merit  struck  its  head  at  every  turn  it  took.  Here, 
at  least,  was  a  field  in  which  birth  and  position  were  of  no  ac- 
count, in  which  a  good  sabre  was  worth  a  yard  of  pedigree,  and 
in  which  energy  might,  in  a  man's  dealings  with  the  pagam 
of  Hindostan,  make  amends  for  his  fi:>refather's  absence  from  the 
Crusades.    The  poor  and  the  low-bom  had  it  all  to  themselves. 
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None  others  would  face  that  endless  voyage,  that  burning  sun, 
those  dusty  plains  and  thick  jungles,  and  Mahratta  horsemen. 
The  exile  was  sure  to  be  long,  return  was  uncertain.  The  riches 
of  the  East  certainly  were  labulons,  but  the  air  was  thick  with 
disease,  and  on  every  road  lurked  foes.  If  half  England  went 
there,  her  army  would  still  be  a  handful  on  a  distant  shore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mynads  of  unknown  peoples  who  swarmed  in  the 
mterior  of  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

The  first  flood  of  adventurers,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  not  men  of  the  nicest  honor,  or  in  possession  of  very  tender 
consciences.  They  found  themselves  suddenly  in  possession  of  un- 
limited power,  and  they  abused  it  grossly.  They  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  then  plundered  and  oppressed.  They  lived  riotously,  and 
hastened  home  with  hoards  of  ill-gotten  wealth.  The  government 
of  Bengal,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Company ^s  reign,  was  probably 
as  bad  as  any  that  human  ingenuity,  pressed  into  the  service  of 
unscrupulous  greed,  could  have  devised.  To  the  great  man  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  is  due  the  honor  of  delivering 
it  from  the  horrors  which  his  victories  brought  upon  it.  Bright 
as  were  the  glories  of  Arcot  and  Plassey,  they  pale  their  fires  be- 
fore Clivers  nobler  labors,  in  reforming  the  administration,  and 
saving  the  natives  from  the  extortion  and  tyranny  of  their  new 
rulers.  But  bad  as  the  Indian  soldiers  and  politicians  were,  in 
point  of  morality,  contrast  their  vigor,  their  energy,  their  clear- 
neadedness,  their  wisdom  in  council  and  rapidity  in  action,  with 
the  slow  stupidity,  the  blunders,  and  humiliations  by  sea  and  land, 
which  marked  the  operations  of  the  King's  government,  during 
the  same  period,  elsewhere.  While  the  former  were  building  up 
a  new  empire  in  the  East,  the  latter  were  losing  a  &r  finer  one  in 
the  West.  While  Clive,  with  a  handful  of  writers  and  Sepoys,  was 
expelling  the  French  from  Hindostan,  and  awing  powerful  monarchs 
into  submission,  Braddock  was  losing  a  noble  army  in  the  wilds  of 
Virginia,  and  Dinwiddle  was  sowing  the  wind  which  soon  after 
produced  the  whirlwind.  A  few  years  later,  when  Clive  was  in- 
fusing order  into  the  Indian  administration,  and  creating  the  system, 
which,  bad  or  good,  was  the  best  government  the  Hindoos  had 
ever  had.  Lord  North  was  driving  America  headlong  into  rebel- 
.  lion,  by  the  grossest  misgovernment  the  world  ever  saw.  And  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Hastings,  when  the  great  Company  gave  laws 
before  which  princes  bowed  in  awe,  to  sixty  millions  of  a  foreign 
race,  when  the  Rohillas,  who  had  never  been  conquered  before, 
recoiled  before  the  English  arms,  Clinton  was  shut  up  ingloriously 
in  New-York,  and  Comwallis  was  marching  on  nis  doom  at 
Yorktown. 

The  vigor  with  which  India  was  won,  was  as  marked  as  the  slug- 
gish incapacity  by  which  America  was  lost.  In  everything  under- 
taken by  the  mimstry  at  home  during  that  period,  the  contrast  was 
preserved.  The  Duke  of  York's  disasters  in  Walcheren,  were  a  fit- 
ting  counterpart  to  the  disasters  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown ;  but 
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there  was  nothing,  whether  villainous  or  glorious,  on  wbidi  the  Com- 
pany's servants  set  their  hands,  in  those  dark  days  of  British  historj, 
which  was  not  crowned  with  triumph.  They  were  as  successfbliD 
diplomacy  as  in  war.  They  beat  tneir  enemies  in  the  field,  out- 
witted them  in  intrigue,  out-did  them  in  fraud.  The  craftiest  of 
crafty  Hindoos,  found  that  the  strangers  were  more  than  their 
matches,  even  in  the  Hindoo  game  of  deceit.  They  accomplished 
a  still  greater  wonder.  They  imported  the  dregs  of  London 
stews,  and  made  them  into  good  soldiers ;  and  they  converted  the 
cowardly,  cringing  ryots  of  the  plains,  over  whom  the  warrior 
races  of  the  mountains  had  for  twenty  centuries  ridden  rough-shod, 
into  the  unconquerable  battalions  who  died  in  their  ranks  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Conjeveram. 

Of  the  Company's  government  of  its  dominions  since  it  became 
a  territorial  power,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  both  in  praise  and 
condemnation,  that  to  attempt  a  full  measure,  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  in  the  space  we  have  at  our  disposal,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  it  governed  India  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  goTero- 
ed,  or  as  we  would  fain  hope  it  may  yet  be  governed^  its  warmest 
friends  will  not  venture  to  assert.  But  that  it  has  been  the  best 
government  India  has  ever  had,  sinoe  Indian  records  became  cre^ 
dible,  its  worst  enemies  will  hardly  deny.  Its  great  misfortane 
has  been  that  it  undertook  to  do  ten  times  more  than  its  strength 
was  equal  to.  It  has  never  had  a  European  force  in  the  oonntiy 
capable  of  regenerating  twenty  millions  of  its  subjects ;  and,  never- 
theless, has  not  hesitated  to  undertake  all  the  auties  of  civilized 
rulers  toward  two  hundred  millions  of  stiff-necked  barbarians.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  administration  has  always  fallen  on  the  hand- 
ful of  British  whom  the  wisest  nursing  is  barely  adequate  to 
maintain  in  sufficient  vigor  to  meet  the  great  exigencies  of  war  and 
insurrection.  The  life  of  an  Englishman  in  Hindostan  is  one  loi^ 
disease ;  and  though  he  had  the  zeal  of  Wilberforce  and  the  energy 
of  Olive,  as  lon^  as  he  has  to  fight  so  hard  for  bare  life,  it  is  unfiur 
to  expect  of  him  the  conscientious  industry  and  devotion  which 
one  might  fairly  exact  in  Downing-street  or  Canada.  The  con- 
<]^uered  race  have  never  been  so  penetrated  by  the  ideas  of  dvilizt- 
tion  as  to  be  able  to  share  either  the  labors  or  the  responsibilities 
of  government.  No  form  of  civilization,  if  civilization  it  can  be 
called,  ever  offered  so  many  obstacles  as  these  to  the  labors  of  Uie 
missionary  or  philanthroi)ist.  No  Christian  philosopher  or  evan- 
gelist has  ever  yet  come  in  contact  with  that  mysterious  and  gro- 
tesque faith ;  that  ancient  and  proud  priesthood,  those  adamantme 
walls  of  caste,  founded  before  history  began,  without  feeling  his 
heart  quail  at  the  prospect.  He  cannot  flatter  himself,  as  in  the  case 
of  China,  that  contact  with  other  races,  and  fresh  ideas,  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  wake  these  millions  up  from  their  trance.  More  ages 
than  we  care  to  guess  at,  more  conquerors  than  history  has  chro- 
nicled, more  revolutions  and  invasions  than  would  seem  sufficient 
to  sweep  even  from  human  memory  ten  such  civilizations  as  oar 
own,  great  and  steadfiist  though  it  be,  have  crossed  those  burning 
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Slains,  and  changed  almost  everything  but  the  people.  Great  sol- 
iers  and  great  kings  have  left  a  thousand  traces  ot  their  progress. 
They  have  dotted  the  country  with  everlasting  temples,  made 
the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  have  made  rivers  murmur, 
and  cities  flourish,  on  arid  wastes;  but  man  and  his  creed  have 
defied  their  power.  The  people  were  divided  into  Brahmin  and 
Csatrija,  Vaisya  and  Sudra,  when  Alexander  led  his  pha- 
lanxes down  the  Indus,  and  they  are  so  divided  still.  Brahma, 
Vishnoo,  and  Siva  were  the  gods  of  the  nation  then  as  now; 
widows  mounted  the  funeral  pile,  fakirs  swung,  Kalee  had  her 
mid-ni^ht  worship,  and  Juggernaut  his  noon-day  rides.  Ages  on 
ages  of  change,  successive  invasions,  the  pressure  of  foreign  races, 
the  fanaticism  of  victorious  Mussulmen,  when  Mussulmen  were 
really  fanatical,  have  rolled  over  the  heads  of  this  singular  people 
in  vain. 

In  an  evil  hour,  for  his  own  good  name,  John  Company  under- 
took, with  some  twenty  thousand  tax-collectors  and  military  offi- 
cers, to  overthrow  a '  social  organization  like  this,  and  in  eighty 
brief  years  to  convert  two  hundred  millions  of  the  darkest,  most 
subtle,  and  most  hidden  of  races,  into  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
besides  paying  a  handsome  dividend  to  hb  stock-holders.  He  met 
no  material  resistance  that  he  did  not  crush  ;  but  he  encountered 
a  moral  via  inertim^  before  which  it  would  have  been  no  disgrace  for 
a  mightier  power  than  he  to  have  been  foiled.  He  found,  what  he 
might  have  known,  that  his  forces  were  too  small,  for  their  example 
or  their  ideas  to  reach  masses  of  his  vassals,  and  he  found  too  that 
civil  servants  and  soldiers,  who  preserve  order  and  administer 
justice,  scattered  here  and  there  in  small  parties  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  in  a  tropical  climate,  are  not  the  fittest  agents  to 
combat  a  creed  which  flourished  before  Jupiter  began  his  reign, 
and  a  priesthood  which  declares  its  founder  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Creator's  head.  He  failed,  and  as  might  have  been  expected, 
failed  signally,  but  why  he  failed,  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
criticised  him  and  his  deeds  have  never  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire.  In  commenting  upon  his  doings,  it  was  always 
a  far  easier  task  to  regard  him  as  an  European  monarch,  ruling  a 

Eeople  of  his  own  faith  and  of  his  own  civilization,  and  denounce 
im  for  his  short-comings  accordingly,  than  to  make  a  conscien- 
tious examination  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with.  A 
vigorous  invective  against  a  bad  ruler  is  a  performance  of  which 
any  writer  is  capable,  but  a  candid  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  which  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos  offer  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  country,  is  a  work  which  few  have  the  capacity, 
and  fewer  still  the  opportunity  to  perform.  As  sad  an  example  of 
flippancy  and  folly  as  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of,  is  offered  by  attempts 
Uke  those  of  Mr.  Layard  to  solve  this  great  problem,  to  lift  the 
veil  in  which  time  has  shrouded  the  moral  life  of  this  singular  peo- 
plej  by  means  of  a  six  months'  tour,  made  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  language.    Materials  which  may  be  amply  sufficient  for  a 
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damaging  opposition  speech,  fall  far  short  of  the  exigencies  of  a 
great  system  of  social  reform. 

Who  it  is  who  is  destined  to  do  for  India  what  the  Companj  has 
lefl  undone,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselyes  to  saj.  The  object 
for  which  it  was  established  was  material  gain,  and  this  primary 
purpose  showed  itself  in  most  of  its  doings  to  the  very  last.  The 
character  either  of  beneficent  ruler,  of  sage  reformer,  always  sat 
badly  on  its  shoulders.  There  was  somethmg  a  little  grotesque  in 
all  its  efforts  to  be  good.  When  in  later  days  it  was  forced  into 
openly  playing  the  part  of  a  wise  monarch,  it  was  guilty  of  almost 
ludicrous  inconsistencies.  It  monopolized  the  raising  of  opium, 
and  yet  abolished  Suttee,  and  made  a  buccaneering  foray  into 
Affghanistan,  while  it  sent  emissaries  to  civilize  the  Bheels.  It 
declared  that  its  great  object  in  retaining  India  was  to  elevate  the 
people,  and  yet  frowned  on  the  preachmg  of  Christianity  by  its 
officials.  It  grasped  and  exercisea  the  power  of  a  despot,  and  yet 
approached  the  throne  of  puppet  kings  with  the  language  and 
bearing  of  a  trader.  It  was  forever  preachine  to  the  Ifindoos  the 
extent  of  its  own  power,  and  yet  allowed  t£e  Great  Mogul,  the 
pensioner  of  its  bounty,  to  treat  its  officers  with  as  much  contempt 
as  his  ancestors  in  their  palmiest  days  had  ever  deigned  to  bestow 
on  the  early  iactors.  As  far  as  its  limited  means  and  limited 
time  allowed  it,  it  improved  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 
It  made  a  few  good  roads  and  a  few  good  canals,  but  with  such  a 
handful  of  European  servants  as  it  was  compelled  to  scatter  over 
the  vast  extent  of  its  domains,  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  it  to 
have  attempted  to  change  the  face  of  nature  in  eighty  years, 
'there  was  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  which  it  did  well,  and 
that  was,  extend  territoiy.  How  much  of  it  was  acquired  by  de- 
sign, and  how  much  as  the  result  of  the  quarrels  which  invariably 
sprung  out  of  contact  between  a  civilized  power  and  barbarous 
ones,  we  must  leave  the  historian  to  tell.  We  only  know  that  it 
has  managed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  to  bring  under  its  sway 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  empires  in  the  world,  and  it  reigned 
long  enough  over  it  to  convince  us  that  its  forte  did  not  Ue  in 
governing. 

But  it  has  other,  and  we  might  almost  say  tenderer  claims  on 
our  affectionate  remembrance  than  those  attaching  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wise  ruler.  It  has  drawn  after  it  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  thousands  of  English  homes  for  more  than  four  generations. 
With  its  &te  has  been  linked  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  left  vacant  places  at  honest  fire-sides,  which  owed  none  of  their 
charm  to  rank  or  fortune.  The  democratic  spirit  which  led  its 
first  founders  to  declare  even  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  ^  they  desired 
not  to  employ  any  gentleman  in  anyplace  of  charge,'  characterized 
It  to  the  last.  Its  victories  were  the  victories  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  its  reverses  were  felt  in  plain  English  homes,  as  no  reverses 
were  ever  felt  before.  When  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  proud 
houses  trembled ;  but  when  the  Company^  campaigns  began,  the 
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middle  classes  —  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  —  waited  in 
feverish  expectation.  No  wars  ever  showed  as  its  wars  showed, 
what  force  lies  sleeping  in  the  heart  of  that  great  bourgeoisie ; 
what  heroes  it  can  send  to  the  field ;  what  sages  to  the  council- 
board  ;  what  fertility  of  resource,  vigor  in  action,  fortitude  in 
calamity,  shop-keeping  John  Bull  can  furnish  on  a  pinch.  It  is 
impossible  to  glance  over  the  list  of  great  names,  which  in  one 
period  or  other  of  its  career  were  associated  with  it  and  its  for- 
tunes, without  feeling  grateful  to  a  body,  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
has  shed  so  much  glory  on  our  race.  To  have  been  served 
and  loved  by  such  as  served  and  loved  it,  would  entitle  worse 
powers  than  it  to  the  same  respect  from  any  one  who  was  proud 
of  having  English  blood  in  his  veins.  For  it  Olive  defended 
Arcot,  and  fought  at  Plassey;  for  it  Coote  won  Porte  Novo, 
In  its  service  Arthur  Wellesley  gave  the  first  indications  of  what 
fortune  and  skill  had  in  store  for  him.  It  was  on  the  field  of 
Assaye,  in  command  of  the  Company's  troops,  that  he  commenced 
the  career  of  victory  which  thirty  years  later  culminated  in  the  sad 
fflories  of  Waterloo.  Oough  and  Hardinge  both  fought,  and  fought 
bravely  for  many  a  long  year  under  the '  cold  shad^  of  aristocracy ; ' 
it  was  under  the  Company's  banners  that  they  won  a  name  in  histoiy. 
It  was  for  the  Company  that  Charles  Napier  toiled  most,  fought 
most,  and  achieved  most.  He  gained  the  great  day  of  Moodkee 
in  its  service ;  and  it  was  at  its  commander-in-chie^  and  in  laboring 
for  its  welfiire,  that  he  most  revealed  to  the  world  the  workings 
of  his  proud,  passionate,  tender  heart.  It  was  for  the  Com- 
pany he  conquered  Scinde,  and  governed  it  so  well ;  and  it  was 
the  mother  of  a  Company's  ofiicer  to  whom,  when  her  son  was  dis^ 
missed  the  service,  that  the  general  sent  the  price  of  his  commis- 
sion out  of  his  own  pocket,  that  the  lad's  folly  might  not  bring  the 
old  lady  to  want.  In  the  roll  of  its  civil  servants  it  has,  if  possible, 
still  more  to  boast  of.  Clive  was  a  great  statesman  as  well  ^s  a 
great  soldier.  Hastings  inAised  order  into  the  chaos  of  conquest 
which  Clive  left  behind  him ;  and  it  was  as  the  Company's  viceroy 
that  he  was  defended  in  the  fiimous  trial  in  which  the  Commons  of 
England  were  the  plain tilTs,  the  Peers  of  England  the  judges,  in 
which  Burke  and  Sneridan  and  Fox  poured  forth  all  the  resources 
of  their  genius,  while  all  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  age  listened  in 
tears,  and  which  has  found  in  Macaulay  a  painter  worthy  of  the 
scene  and  of  the  actors.  The  great  historian  has  himself  been  the 
servant  of  the  great  corporation,  and  loved  and  defended  it  to 
the  last.  Nor  is  he  the  first  literary  celebrity  who  has  worn  its 
colors.  Junius  himself  sat  at  the  council-board  in  Calcutta ;  and 
Junius  will  have  a  place  in  English  history  almost  as  long  as  his 
employers.  One  of  the  two  famous  Mills  has  told  the  wondrous 
story  of  its  rise ;  and  another  has  devoted  to  its  interests  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  cleverest  brains  in  England.  There  are  few  great  men 
of  the  last  fifty  years  of  British  history  whose  fortunes  the  Com- 
pany has  not  done  something  to  make  or  mar,  who  have  derived  no 
lame  either  from  assailing  or  defending  it. 
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Romantic  as  its  story  has  been,  there  hangs  roond  its  last  end  a 
romance  more  thrilling  than  ever  gilded  the  best  years  of  ita 
prime.  It  would  be  well  for  the  memory  of  all  conquerors  if  their 
deaths  befitted  their  lives  so  well.  Great  and  manifold  as  were 
the  dangers  and  diflSculties  which  assailed  it  through  its  whole  ca- 
reer,  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  with 
which  it  contended  successfuUy  at  the  close.  Triumphant  over  a 
thousand  foes,  its  last  battles  and  greatest  victories  were  won  over 
a  foe  which  it  had  itself  taught  to  conquer.  Mahrattas,  Sikhs, 
Rohillas,  all  the  warrior  races  of  the  continent,  had  one  by  one 
gone  down  before  Sepoy  valor,  and  at  last  the  Sepoys  themselYes 
turned  on  their  old  master,  and  turned  in  vain.  The  events  of  that 
awful  struggle,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Company  disappeared 
from  the  list  of  rulers,  are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  It«  tiiendi 
will  long  boast  that  the  devotion,  skill,  and  bravery  of  its  de- 
fenders  were  even  more  marked  in  its  dying  hours  than  its  rise. 
Among  the  many  great  men  who  helped  to  build  up  the  febric 
of  its  power,  there  were  none  of  which  it  had  more  reason  to  be 
proud  than  of  Salkeld,  and  Nicholson,  and  Neill.  And  of  the  thou- 
sands who  in  thbse  eighty  eventful  years  met  death  on  its  battlfr 
fields,  some  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them,  but  the  vast 
majority  with  no  better  consolation  than  the  consciousness  of  feith 
well  kept  and  duty  well  done,  there  were  none  who  so  illustrated 
its  annals  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  them  all,  Havelock  of  Luck- 
now.  As  long  as  the  East-India  Company  is  remembered,  so  long 
will  the  tale  be  told  of  that  bloody  march  from  Allahabad,  in  which 
the  hour  for  which  the  old  soldier  waited  for  forty  years  in  silence 
and  patience,  came  at  last.  He  had,  through  a  long  and  noble  life, 
borne  the  cross  manfully ;  when  he  died  within  the  walls  of  Luck- 
now,  he  wore  the  crown. 


A        SUMMEB       NIOHT. 

I  FEEL  the  breath  of  the  summer  nigbt, 

Aromatic  fire : 
The  trees,  the  vines,  the  flowers  are  astir 

With  tender  desire. 

The  white  moths  flutter  about  the  lamp, 

Enamoured  with  light ; 
And  a  thousand  creatures  softly  sing 

A  song  to  the  night ! 

But  I  am  alone,  and  cannot  sing 

Praises  to  thee  I 
0  Night !  unveil  the  beautiful  soul 

That  waiteth  for  me. 


LITERARY     NOTICES 


The  Stratford  Gallirt  :  or  thb  Shakspkarb  Sisterhood.  CoDipriaing  fortj-fiTe 
ideal  portraits,  described  by  Mrs.  Ubnribtta  Leb  Palmbr.  Illustrated  with  fine 
eagravings  on  steel,  from  designs  by  eminent  hands.  One  Volume,  imperial 
octaTO,  in  morocco  antique,  gilt,  $12.    D.  Applbton  and  Compakt. 

That  cunning  critic  of  the  ways  and  means  of  society,  Mr.  Thackbrat,  in 
one  of  his  minor  pieces  advises  young  men  to  cherish  with  especial  heed  the 
friendship  and  conversation  of  excellent  women.  In  the  multifiirious  litera- 
ture of  the  present  age,  there  is  a  large  class  of  books  designed  to  serve  hardly 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  social  acquaintance.  They  add  nothing  to 
himian  learning  in  whatsoever  department,  solve  no  problems,  furnish  no  sta- 
tistics, contain  no  rotund  development  of  any  passion  or  opinion,  and  have 
ahnost  no  interest  either  for  the  mere  scholar  or  the  mere  thinker.  Whatsoever 
Ls  said  in  them  has  been  better  stated  before ;  we  can  find  the  same  ideas  and 
sentiments  more  fiurly  and  vigorously  expressed  on  nearly  every  shelf  in  our 
library :  and  yet  the  best  of  such  books  are,  and  long  have  been,  welcomed  in 
the  best  households.  As  belonging  to  this  class,  may  be  reckoned  a  majority 
of  all  the  new  volumes  of  verses  and  new  novels,  of  the  articles  in  all  maga* 
zines  and  reviews,  and  of  all  collections  of  historical  and  literary  sketches. 
Such  publications  appear,  weave  a  thread  into  the  web  of  Destiny,  and  disap- 
pear. Like  the  persons  from  which  they  proceed,  th^  figure  for  a  moment 
upon  the  canvas  of  time,  lend  an  influence  of  joy  to  the  circle  nearest  them, 
then  pass  away,  leaving  to  their  fiiends  a  tender  memory ;  and  the  ripplet 
which  they  had  caused  &des  gradually  from  appearance,  while  the  great  cur- 
rent of  human  life  moves  majestically  onward.  Immortality  is  the  rare  ex- 
ception, and  life,  death,  and  reproduction  with  kaleidoscopic  changes,  is  the 
general  law  of  books.  For  the  most  part,  their  destiny  is  as  swift  as  that  of 
the  voices  in  a  drawing-room.     They  change  with  every  generation. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  likeness  between  society  and  literature,  that  we 
began  by  quoting  Mr.  Thackebat.  Many  books  must  be  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  the  social  system,  rather  than  as  aids  in  any  scheme  of  thought  or  investiga- 
tion. Such  works  may,  and  sometimes  do,  become  standards,  and  delight  suc- 
cessive generations ;  and  of  suoh,  the  *  Stratford  Gallery,'  by  Mrs.  Hekribtta 
Palmer,  is  a  new  and  &vorable  example.  Both  from  the  subject  and  the  tone 
of  treatment,  it  dispenses  a  genial  feminine  influence ;  and  it  falls  about  as 
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completely  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  recommendatioii,  as  if  it  (w- 
cupied  an  easy-chair,  and  uttered  its  sentiments  by  the  voice  instead  of  hj 
type.  The  narrative  and  criticism  are  both  delightfully  wHte  and  ^pfe, 
and  have  the  charm  of  e$prit  without  any  ostentation  of  learning  or  tedmi- 
cality.  Perhaps  few  persons  would  derive  from  it  new  conceptions  of  Shac- 
SPEARE,  woman,  tragedy,  or  comedy ;  yet  no  one  could  read  it,  and  ob^rvethe 
pictures,  without  receiving  genuine  pleasure  and  invigoration.  It  would  be  u 
agreeable  rather  than  important  book,  were  it  not  that,  considering  to  bow  many 
persons  literature  is  and  ought  to  be  only  a  pleasure  and  not  a  laborious  studj, 
any  work  treating  intelligently  of  Shakspeabb  and  written  in  a  sprightly 
style,  with  excellent  taste  and  a  just  enthusiasm,  is  certainly  of  importaDoe. 

It  is  curious  that  in  reading  this  volume,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  idci] 
women,  we  should  constantly  have  been  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  fundi- 
mental  problems  which  at  present  occupy  thinkers.  Sir  Edward  Bulwes 
Lytton  believes  that  pure  intellect  is  of  the  devil,  or  rather  is  the  devil  himsdf ; 
that  a  character  in  which  it  predominates  is  predominantly  diabolical ;  and  thit 
all  the  leading,  and  especially  all  the  finer  and  better  parts  in  life,  are  played  by 
the  instincts,  the  emotions,  and  the  passions.  Mr.  Buckle,  on  the  contnury, 
believes  that  the  intellect  is  exclusively  the  important  and  diaracteristic  de- 
ment in  mankind ;  that  whatever  else  is  quite  accid^ital  and  immaterial ;  thit 
social  progress  is  precisely  according  to  intellectual  development ;  that  men  or 
women  are  admirable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  they  know  and  the 
quickness  with  which  they  perceive ;  that  the  mind  and  not  the  heart  has 
hold  on  destiny ;  and  that  the  millennium  will  be  when  every  body  shall  know 
every  thing.  The  question  is  not  only  between  these  two  eminent  gentkmeo; 
but  theologians  have,  in  a  similar  manner,  long  been  trying  to  find  the  IbuntaiD- 
head  of  human  nature,  and  to  settle  whether  its  essential  quality  is  of  the  in- 
tellect or  the  affections,  whether  reason  or  &ith  shall  take  the  lead,  and  whetlier 
the  formula  inteUige  ut  eredat^  or  ered^  ut  inteUiffets,  be  ri^t  The  unsuspect- 
ing authoress  of  the  *  Stratford  Gallery '  will  doubtless  be  astonished  to  be  in- 
formed that  she  has  entered  the  lists  with  philosophers  and  theologians,  thit 
she  has  taken  part  in  a  great  scholastic  dispute,  and  that  her  hock  may  be 
quoted  as  one  of  the  answers  to  Buckle's  *  History  of  CivUization.' 

Tet  so  it  seems  to  us.  Throughout  the  volume,  wherever  it  was  practicabk, 
she  has  treated  the  characters  according  to  the  categories,  of  intellectuality  and 
passionateness,  uniformly  liking  those  who  are  the  more  passionate,  and  <fis- 
liking  those  who  are  the  more  intellectuaL  This  i^  indeed,  a  very  ddicate  re- 
buff to  Mr.  Buckle,  and  compliment  to  Mr.  Bulwee  and  the  Tbirtj-Dine 
Articles. 

A  few  instances  may  be  selected.  Juliet  is  duly  admired  as  'a  woman 
whose  emotions  and  manifestations  are  of  primeval  innocence  and  vigor,  in 
whom  love  is  the  outward  expression  of  an  instinct  as  beautiful  and  holy  as  it 
is  vehement'  And  the  next  sentence  clearly  reveals  the  bent  of  the  authoress : 
'  In  nothing  has  Shakspeabb  proved  his  wondrous  skill  more  deariy  than  in 
this  creation  of  a  human  being  in  whom  sense  asserts  itself  paramount  over 
reason ;  indeed,  whose  only  manifestations  of  intellect  are  the  inspiradons  of 
exalted  sentiment^  a  sensuously  excited  eloquence,  and  yet  who  is  endowed 
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with  such  exquisite  purity,'  etc.  The  qualities  most  to  be  admired  in  Dssde- 
MONA  are  her  amiability  and  innocence ;  there  was  little  of  intelligence  or 
heroism  in  her  unfiiltering  trust ;  yet  we  find  the  charge  of  ^  meagre  intellec- 
tual endowments '  disputed,  and  her  force  of  character  pronoimced  to  hare 
been  *  sufficient'  The  artlessness  and  submissiveness  of  her  character  are  es- 
pecially dwelt  upon.  The  ardent  and  beautiful  Imogen  is  esteemed  the  *■  master- 
piece of  all  Shakspeare's  wives,'  and  the  features  for  which  she  is  admired  are 
her  *  softness,'  ^  enchanting  delicacy,'  *  sensitive  imagination  and  ardent  emo- 
tions,' and  for  being  *•  almost  JuLiET-like  in  her  extravagant  fancies  and  highly- 
wrought  imaginings.'  These  are  brief  specimens  of  the  applause  which  is 
bestowed,  generally  with  grace  and  justice,  upon  the  passionate,  instinctive, 
and  simple-minded  heroines. 

Much  more  severely  are  Shakspeark's  intellectual  women  dealt  with  The 
authoress  is  quite  shocked  at  Beatrice,  and  by  no  means  congratulates  Bene- 
dick that  he  *  ever  lived  to  be  married.'  She  finds  in  her  *  loud  vivacity'  ^  no 
romantic  susceptibility,  no  passion,'  regards  her  fine  railleries  as  only  *  flippant 
affectations,'  and  thinks  that  her  *  power  of  discomfiting  others,  proves  a  sue- 
cessfid  snare  for  her  good  taste  and  all  the  graceful  effects  of  her  tender  breed- 
ing.' Surely,  both  the  intellect  and  generosity  of  the  sharp-tongued  and 
sharp-minded  lady  seem  to  us  not  duly  appreciated  in  the  sketch,  though  her 
spirited  defence  of  Hero  is  not  forgotten.  Lady  Macbeth  is  fiurly  read  out 
of  die  sex.  *She  is  that  hateful  accident,  a  masculine  heart,  soul,  and  brain, 
clothed  with  a  feminine  humanity.'  Portia,  the  splendid  and  versatile  Por- 
tia, is  saved  to  the  admiration  of  the  authoress  in  a  remarkable  way,  namely, 
by  denying  to  her  the  *  possession  of  illustrious  powers,'  and  conceding  only 
devemess  —  that  *nice  dexterity  in  the  adaptation  of  certain  fiiculties  to  a 
certain  end  or  aim,  which  is  eminently  graceful  and  feminine.'  It  seems  im- 
plied here,  as  in  many  other  places,  that  the  intellectual  fiunilties  are  unfeminine. 
Among  the  various  good  qualities  which  are  afterward  assigned  to  Portia,  the 
wealth  of  her  intellect  is  not  one. 

But  the  veritable  hete  noire  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  is  Isabella.  That  she,  who 
was  about  to  take  the  veil,  and  only  jQrom  sisterly  love  was  induced  to  interest 
herself  again  for  a  moment  in  earthly  things,  does  not  exhibit  more  of  human 
emotion  in  what  she  does,  excites  the  severest  execration.  There  is  no  beauty 
seen  in  the  exquisite  purity,  the  dear  eye,  the  mild  sententious  wisdom  with 
which  the  nun  lingers  on  the  threshold  of  another  life  to  save  an  erring  brother. 
Her  composure,  her  moral  grandeur,  her  bright  though  seemingly  cold  intel- 
lectual power  command  the  most  unwilling  approbation  of  the  authoress,  who 
seems  to  us  to  appreciate  far  more  perfectly  the  wayward  instincts  of  Juliet, 
than  the  conduct  of  Shakspeare's  high-prindpled  religieuse. 

In  a  sin^e  instance,  Mrs.  Palmer  ventures  critically  to  discuss  the  text  In 
the  well-known  and  very  perplexing  passage  of  Juuet  : 

'  Spbsad  thj  dose  curtain,  love-performing  Night, 
That  runrQwajfa  eyes  may  wink,*  etc. ; 

commentators  have  never  agreed  about  the  meaning  or  the  possibility  of  a 
meaning  to  the  term  rwnraMoa}f%.  Many  substitutions  have  been  proposed,  and 
bU  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  would  form  a  good-sized  volume.    It 
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is  pleasant  to  find  the  existing  phrase  supported  by  a  procoss  of  argmneiitition, 
not  ingenious  but  purely  natural  and  whidi,  if  it  does  not  remoTe  aD  obscoritj, 
is  at  least  as  satis&ctory  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  we  have  any  where 
seen.  To  follow  the  reasoning  would  require  too  much  of  our  space,  and  we 
can  only  state  her.  conclusion,  that  t^e  epithet  applies  nei^er  to  the  sun  nor 
the  night,  but  to  Juliet  herself 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  WnrrE,  the  new  editor  of  Shakspeare,  has  dedired 
that,  *  to  correct  a  single  passage  in  Shakspeare*s  text  is  gloiy  enough  for 
one  man ;  ^  and  that  *  he  who  discovers  the  needfbl  word  for  the  misprint,  m- 
away's  eyes,  will  secure  the  honorable  mention  of  his  name  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  read  and  spoken.*  To  which,  Mrs.  Palmer  introduces  ber 
very  womanly  explanation  with  becoming  modesty. 

*  To  rescue  the  same  passage  from  unnecessary  *  correction/  and  keep  ont 
'  needfal  words '  where  no  misprint  is,  should  be  glory  enough  for  one  womta ; 
and  without  presuming  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  this  has  succeeded  wbere 
so  many  abler  have  failed,  she  may  still  venture  to  hope  th^t  ihe  promiead 
honor  may  yet  fall  to  her  sex.  Where  learning  and  research  have  been  tried  io 
vain,  much  faith  should  be  reposed  in  the  intuitive  poetry,  the  quick,  symps- 
thetic  understanding  of  a  woman's  heart,  on  a  subject  wherein  her  instincts  are 
directly  involved ;  and  such  an  interpreter  will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  pore 
bridal  mind  of  the  Juliets  of  to-day,  for  whose  sympathetic  understanding  the 
passionate  outburst  of  their  SuAKSPEARiAif  sibter  has  utterances  almost  nnotter- 
ably  true.' 

The  volume  contains  much  more  interesting  matter  than  we  have  been  able 
to  indicate ;  and  it  is  eminentiy  tasteful  in  the  style,  the  portraits,  and  the 
mechanical  execution — as  a  gift-book  almost  perfect 


Wblls's  SciBNTiPic  ScHOOL-BooKs.  I.  SciBNCB  OF  GoMuoN  Tniyoa.  II.  Natcial 
Philosophy.  III.  Frikciplbs  op  Chbmistrt.  By  David  A.  Wblls,  M.D.  New- 
York  :  Ivisoif  AND  Phikkbt. 

As  these  works,  through  various  circumstances,  are  somewhat  prominentlj 
before  the  public,  we  have  examined  them  with  interest,  and  our  condosions 
are  most  satisfactory.  As  elementary  text-books  for  students,  we  beheve  tbey 
have  no  equals,  and  as  books  of  fiuniliar  reference,  they  deserve  a  place  in 
every  fiimily  library.  Concise,  clear,  and  accurate,  yet  containing  the  latest 
results  of  scientific  research  and  experiment,  they  have  none  of  the  dryness  so 
generally  characteristic  of  philosophical  works ;  but  page  after  page  exhibits 
tiie  beautiful  workings  and  magnificent  results  of  sdence  in  so  attivcthre  and 
lucid  a  manner,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  never  wearies.  Another  feature 
of  the  series  is  also  particularly  noticeable ;  they  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
the  most  elementary  principles,  and  do  not  take  for  granted  what  is  professed 
to  be  taught 

As  an  illustration  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  the  several  books  hsfe 
been  brought  up  to  the  times,  we  notice  for  the  first  time,  in  a  book  onchemietiy, 
an  explanation  of  the  manu&cture  of  Russia  sheet-iron,  which,  in  popular  e9- 
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tiiiiation,  is  a  profound  secret,  so 'jealously  guarded  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment)  that  foreigners  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  on 
the  subject  According  to  Mr.  W.,  however,  this  current  belief  has  no 
foundation ;  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  iron  in  question  is  well  known. 
It  is  in  the  first  instance  a  very  pure  article,  rendered  exceedingly  tough  and 
flexible  by  refining,  while  its  bright  glossy  surface  is  partially  a  silicate  and 
partially  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  produced  by  passing  the  hot  sheets,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  wood-ashes,  through  polished  steel  rollers. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  their  high  character,  we  learn  that  their  success 
has  been  very  great,  and  that  they  have  rapidly  found  their  way  into  the  best 
schools  and  seminaries  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wells,  the  author  of 
these  works,  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a  man  of  scientific  attainments, 
and  as  the  editor  and  originator  of  the  *  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,* 
which  has  become  a  popular  institution.  He  also  has  the  indorgcment  of  the 
best  scientific  authorities. 


Ebkistik  :  OR  thb  Hbast*s  Lonoino.    By  Alkth.    Xew-York :  Stantoro  and  Delx»- 

8BB.      1853. 

That  young  English  poet,  who  once  ejaculated  his  purpose 

'  TO  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
^  In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things/ 

had  a  very  modest  muse  indeed,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  authoress  of  ^Fr- 
nestiTu*  Rarely  has  either  epic  or  romance  produced  a  volume  so  full  of  that 
sublimity  which  g^  just  one  step  too  far.  The  story  opens  with  '  emotion 
in  heaven '  and  the  *  voice  of  the  unutterable  Being,'  and  it  closes  with  *  per- 
fected natures.'  At  first,  it  *  fioats  in  the  invisible  ether,  amid  the  myriad 
stars  of  a  system,  whereof  the  faintest  glimmer  never  will  be  reached  by  lens 
of  human  sage,'  and  it  treats  us  to  a  ^vohmt  ship,'  drifting  *with  suspended 
oars  between  the  island  stars,'  till  it  ^  came  to  where  seven  vast  planets  ap- 
peared to  circle  round  the  central  radiance.'  Its  first  hero  is  an  angel,  whose 
first  act  is  to  shed  a  tear,  which  *  dropped  throu^  the  blue  ether,  and  appeared 
to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  a  shooting  star.'  Its  second  hero  is  *  the  great 
archangel,  sitting  'mid  the  farther  stars,  solitary,  sleepless,'  each  feather  of 
whose  *  plumage '  is  *like  clusded  gold  rendered  various  in  hue  by  chemic  art, 
and  interstudded  with,  all  lustrous  gems.'  This  second  personage  began  what 
it  would  seem  must  have  been  a  highly  dangerous  journey  among  *  the  mi^ty 
^obes  that  circled  there  unceasing,  rolling  over  and  over,  and  over  ever,  with 
a  noise  louder  than  to  mortal  ears  a  thousand  whirlwinds,  or  the  roar  redupli- 
cate of  gathered  thunders,'  and  which,  ^  as  they  circled  onward  in  their  erratic 
orbits,  gave  out  fires  like  mazy  li^tnings,  which  crossed  their  crooked  flashes 
above,  beneath  him,  every  where,  that  he  seemed  to  fly  as  in  a  net-work  of 
flame.' 

Beneath  these  wonderful  astronomical  and  mythological  scenes,  there  are, 
however,  some  persons  and  events  which  are  intended  to  be  human ;  but  they 
are  not  such  examples  of  humanity  as  are  found  any  where  out  of  the  worst 
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sort  of  novels.  The  work  contaiDS  nothing 'simple,  genial,  or  pleasant,  nothing 
at  all  after  the  manner  of  living  men  and  women.  The  stjle,  where  it  is  not 
worse,  is  merely  vapid  common-plaoe.  How  pregnant  of  wit  it  is,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  following,  which  was  deemed  important  enou^  to  be  added  in  a 
note :  ^  Of  Shakspeare,  as  a  man,  we  know  but  little ;  hot  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  spoke,  and  looked  and  moved,  a  man.    K  he  did  not,  he  was  an  anomaly/ 

The  style  and  matter,  however,  have  worse  qualities  than  that  of  vapkfi^. 
There  are  throughout  repulsive  offences  against  any  due  religious  sense  or  monl 
delicacy.  Highly-wrought  prayers,  quoting  the  stars,  the  *  awful  thunder,^  the 
*  astounding  lightning,*  *  the  rain  that  is  Tht  music,*  the  ^  abyss  of  error/  and 
the  ^  wings  of  mercy,*  are  inserted  in  the  midst  of  scenes  that  disgrace  the  earth. 
The  volume  is  a  uniform  dribble  of  tears,  sighs,  oaths,  and  undisciplined  im- 
pulses :  it  is  without  distinction  of  parts,  or  variations  in  tone  and  quality 
from  page  to  page ;  and  it  has  no  value  either  in  respect  of  good  sense  or 
happy  execution. 

The  authoress  displays  some  learning,  quotes  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  discusses  Socbates,  Machiavelu,  Alfieri,  and  Lord  Btboh  ; 
but  she  has  not  shown  herself  capable  of  writing  an  agreeable,  pithy  £ng)K^ 
sentence. 


ISABBLLA  ObSINI  :   A  HiSTOBICAL  NOVBL  OP  THB  FlFTKBHTH  CbKTUBT.      Bj  F.  D.  GlTBB^ 

BAZzi,  author  of  *  Bbatbicb  Cbnci.'  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Luiqi  Mom, 
A.M.,  Instructor  in  Italian  at  Harvard  Unirersity,  Cambridge.  ^ew-York :  Budd 
AND  Cablbton.    1859. 

This  novel,  the  production  of  a  prominent  Italian  statesman  of  the  present 
time,  is  much  superior  to  most  works  of  its  dass,  as  a  display  of  intellectual 
power.  The  characters  are  boldly  and  vividly  delineated,  and  the  events  are 
picturesquely  related  in  a  well-compacted  and  simple  plot  A  fine  mind,  and 
in  many  respects  an  excellent  taste,  are  shown  throughout  the  work.  The 
historical  value  of  all  historical  novels  is  very  slight ;  but  yet  a  person  who 
knew  nothing  of  Italian  history  in  the  sixteenth  century  before  reading  ths 
volume,  would  be  a  little  less  ignorant  of  it  ailer  reading  it  It  is  by  an  over- 
flight,  that  the  title-page  refers  its  scene  to  the  fifteenth  centmy,  since  all  the 
historical  events  and  characters  of  which  it  treats  belong  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  fcH*  what  artistic 
reason  so  long  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  comprising  thirty  almost 
imbroken  pages,  should  have  been  introduced  into  it 

With  many  remarkable  merits,  it  has  also  one  fundamental  and  pervading 
defect  The  novel  at  present,  more  than  any  other  variety  of  literature,  be- 
comes a  household  book,  and  in  some  sort  a  m^nber  of  the  fiimily.  It  furnishes 
a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  very  many  readers,  and  is  a  consider- 
able element  in  our  social  and  literary  culture.  Hie  story  of  Isabella  Onsnn 
is  a  story  of  dark  crimes.  Murder,  and  outrages  which  lead  to  murder,  fonn 
the  whole  staple  of  the  plot  Every  thing  in  the  volimie  is  vigoroody  and 
boldly  conceived,  but  almost  every  thing  in  it  too  is  criminal  Italian  heioes 
and  Italian  horrors  seem  convertible  terms. 
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'  Have  wb  a  Napoleon  Second  among  Us?' — We  beg  leave  to  assure  Mr. 
Williams,  Junior,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Eleazeb  Williaics,  now  acting-pilot 
of  a  Lake  Winnebago  steamer,  that  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  &ther,  is  one  which  will  be  resisted  by  a  power  behind  the  pre- 
sent throne^  greater  than  the  throne  itself  The  reigning  head  of  the  branch 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  &mily,  now  living  in  Madison  county,  Mississippi,  has 
as  good  a  prospect  of  mounting  the  throne  of  England,  once  occupied  by  his 
progenitor,  the  immortal  Pretender.  *  For  why  ? '  Because,  according  to  a 
most  veracious  correspondent,  who  rolls  himself  up  in  a  ball  of  irrefragable 
argument  in  support  of  his  case,  as  he  goes  along,  ^We  have  a  Napoleon 
Second  among  UeP  There  is  *no  mistake  about  it'  Let  us  reduce  and  intro- 
duce our  corresilondraf  s  story :  He  says  that  one  pleasant  Sunday  in  July, 
being  at  a  ^meeting'  of  the  Lebanon  Shakers,  at  their  *  North  House,'  he  was 
strudc  with  the  astonishing  resemblance  which  one  of  the  Brethren  bore  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  whose  family-features,  during  a  long  residence 
in  Europe,  he  had  been  fiuniliar,  especially  with  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  he 
had  *  often  met  fiuse  to  fiice.'  He  found  this  impression  had  been  made  upon  all 
to  whom  he  had  spoken,  who  had  visited  the  Shakers  on  their  worship-days, 
or  encountered  the  individual  referred  to  alone  in  the  long  street  of  the  village. 
A  broken-legged  accident  (he  was  *  threw  from  a  horse,'  and  fractured  his  right 
lower  *limb')  caused  him  to  be  ^ taken  up'  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
fiumly-house  of  the  Brethren.  And  here  it  was  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  ^Brother  Joseph,'  as  he  was  called,  who  used  to  visit  him,  and  hold  long 
talks  with  him.  One  evening,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  invalid  spoke 
of  his  great  resemblance  to  Napoleon.  An  answering  smile  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  caused  him  to  press  for  a  reply.  One  by  one,  the  particulars 
were  drawn  away  from  '  Brother  Joseph,'  a  few  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
set  forth: 

'  Tbe  student  of  Freneh  history  will  remember  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  married  to  Marie  Louisa  on  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
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and  ten.  The  King  of  Rome  was  born  early  in  eighteen  hundred  and  elerea. 
It  is  the  received  opinion,  tliat  after  the  fall  of  his  fiither  in  eighteen  hnndred 
and  fourteen,  he  wai  transferred  to  Vienna,  and  there  educated  under  the 
paternal  superintendence  of  the  Austrian  Court :  and  that  he  finally  died,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  disdpation  taught  and  encouraged  by  his  loving  relatives.  This  is 
the  tale  by  which  the  world  has  long  been  deluded.  Its  truth  wiU  appear  from 
the  following  facts :  After  the  fatal  termination  of  the  Rnsnan  campaign,  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  France,  Bonapaktk  found 
himself  compelled  to  abdicate.  lie  foresaw  that  he  should  be  banished  from 
France,  and  his  wife  and  child  become  prisoners  of  the  Alliesw  He  had  no  fears 
for  his  wife,  but  he  felt  that  the  life  of  his  son,  th^  heir  to  his  crown,  would  not 
be  safe  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians :  that  they  would  never  suffer  him  to 
reach  maturity ;  fearing,  and  with  justice,  lest  the  French  people  should  one  day 
rally  round  the  son  of  their  great  EMPKaoa,  drive  out  the  Bourbons,  and  place 
Aim  upon  the  throne  of  his  fiither.  lie  determined  to  confide  the  child  to  some 
tried  and  faithful  servant,  who  should  escape  with  him  to  America,  while  an  in- 
fant of  the  same  age  should,  with  the  consent  of  the  Eiffpaasa,  be  snbetitnted  for 
her  child  This  arrangement  was  carried  out  The  child  was  intrusted  to 
Louis  PoiKKT,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Guard,  whose  fidelity  had  been  proved  amid 
the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia.  Poinbt  succeeded  in  escajMng. 
He  sailed  from  Rochefort  early  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  in  a 
small  American  brig,  called  the  *  Ann-Eliza.*  After  a  tedious  passage,  the  exiles 
landed  safely  in  Boston,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  They  remained  there  during 
five  or  six  months.  Poimet  then  determined  to  remove  into  the  interior  of  the 
State,  where  the  chances  of  discovery  would  be  less,  and  his  moderate  means 
would  go  iarther  toward  their  support  He  hlid  picked  up  a  smattering  of  our 
language  from  the  English  prisoners  in  France,  and  without  much  difiiealty  he 
made  his  way  through  the  interior ;  sometimes  in  the  stage-eoach,  sometimes 
on  foot,  until  he  reached  the  town  of  Plttsfield,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
then  an  inconsiderable  village.  Here  he  resided  for  several  years,  often  in  great 
distress;  for,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  remittances  from  the  Empbeob,  during  his 
axile  in  Elba,  the  short  period  of  his  power  in  France,  and  his  imprisonment  on 
the  rock  of  St  Helena,  were  always  delayed,  and  in  fSsct,  often  £uled  to  reach 
him  at  all. 

'  When  the  young  prince  was  nine  yean  of  age,  Poucet  confided  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  birth.  He  showed  him  letten  from  the  Emfkrox:  he  gave  him 
one  addressed'  to  himself,  written  yean  before,  with  a  direction  indorsed  that 
it  was  to  l>e  delivered  to  his  son  when  old  enough  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 
and  realize  its  importance.  In  this  letter  the  Emperor  spoke  of  his  approaching 
exile ;  of  his  certainty  that  the  life  of  his  son  would  not  be  safe  in  the  power  of 
the  Austrians ;  and  of  his  determination  to  send  him,  in  charge  of  Ponarr,  to 
America ;  there  to  remain  in  retirement  until  the  day  should  come, '  and  come  It 
would,'  when  France  should  rouse  from  her  sleep,  hurl  her  imbecile  rvlen  fnm, 
the  throne,  and  call  upon  his  son  to  fill  the  place  of  his  fiither,  and  lead  her  to 
victory,  to  vengeance,  and  to  renown.  The  letter  concluded  with  an  injunctioB 
to  place  all  confidence  in  what  was  told  him  by  Poinxt,  and  implicitly  to  obey 
his  directions.' 

This  letter,  and  others  written  by  the  Empebor  himself  and  by  his  oonfiden- 
f  ial  secretary,  the  Count  Db  Montholom,  are  unfortanatdy  lost    They  were 
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lost,  however,  through  no  carelessness  of  the  owner;  for  aware  of  their  great 
Importance,  he  guarded  them  with  the  most  jealous  care.  The  account  of  their 
being  stolen,  however,  by  a  mysterious  and  mustachcd  emissary  of  Louis 
Philippe,  is  very  circumstantial  and  very  conclusive :  but  as  the  letters  were 
stolen  in  January,  and  the  Agent  of  the  Kino  could  not  well  have  reached 
France  before  the  end  of  February,  when  the  Kino  was  himself  an  exile, 
^  Brother  Joseph,'  we  are  told,  hopes  that  the  letters  have  not  been  given  up 
and  destroyed.  Perhaps  the  ofifer  of  a  large  reward  might  still  procure  their 
restoration.  Of  their  farmer  existence,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Perhi^s  the  postrmaster  at  Pittsfield,  of  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  if  he  be  still  living,  may  remember  the  con- 
stant and  anxious  inquiries  for  letters  by  an  elderly  Frenchman,  mustached, 
scarred,  and  weather-beaten,  with  an  erect,  military  bearing.  Foreigners  were 
not  then  so  numerous  in  our  inland  villages  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  narrative : 

*Thx  young  prince  was  about  ten  when  Poixet  died,  leaving  him  but  a  Bmall 
Bum  of  money  for  hi&  support.  This  was  soon  exhausted :  no  farther  remittances 
arrived;  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  After  suffering  from 
want,  he  was  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  some  of  the  Shakers,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  at  Pittsfield,  to  join  their  community.  It  assured  him  at  least  a  home, 
and  the  necessaries x>f  life.  Here  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate;  became  attached 
to  his  &ith ;  and  remained  in  quiet  retirement,  until  the  time  when  I  made  his 
acquaintance.  During  this  long  period,  but  one  event  of  interest  had  interrupted 
the  even  tenor  of  his  life.     That,  however,  was  an  event  of  much  significance/ 

This  event  was  nothing  less  than  a  visit  to  Brother  Joseph  from  Louis 
Napoleon,  at  that  time  in  this  country,  who  went  up  to  Lebanon  to  induce 
him  to  *  sign  off*  in  his  &vor,  which  *  Brother  Joseph  *  declined  peremptorily 
to  do ;  but  *  the  parties  separated  on  good  terms.'  In  &ct,  it  seems  as  if  there 
could  be  no  better  terms  than  what  *the  parties'  separated  on.  But  we  think 
it  would  only  have  been  prudent  for  *  Brother  Joseph  '  to  have  kept  a  copy  of 
the  document  which  Louis  Napoleon  wanted  him  to  sign.  It  was  handsome 
to  look  at,  being  ^engrossed  on  vellum,  with*  the  Imperial  Eagle  attached — a 
splendid-looking  bird.'    The  narrative  proceeds : 

'  Thus  &r,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  '  Brother 
Joseph  '  with  the  King  of  Rome,  rests  principally  upon  his  own  credibility. 
Were  this  all,  although  his  character  for  truth  is  undoubted,  and  in  a  question 
of  veracity  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  a  Shaker,  the  world  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  still  this  narrative  would  not  have  been  written. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  story  is  confirmed  by  many  curious  circumstances. 
Each  perhaps  of  little  importance  in  itself,  but  which  taken  together,  form  a 
mass  of  proof  difficult  to  be  withstood.  Marks  upon  the  person,  articles  in  his 
possession,  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  above  all,  his  singular 
likeness  to  the  Bonapabtx  family,  all  strongly  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his 
account. 

'  I  pass  over  as  unworthy  of  record  in  a  serious  article  of  this  character,  his 
dreamy  recollections  of  his  early  youth ;  the  rich  uniforms  by  which  he  was 
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ftorrounded ;  elegantly-dretsed  ladi«s;  ft  Urge  room  filled  with  pietoree  of  i 
in  ooftU  covered  with  embroidery  ftnd  stars — possibly  the  SaUe-de^-Mmre- 
ehaux;  *  perk  or  garden,  with  fountains,  flowers,  and  marble  statnes,  with 
children  playing — probably  the  Tuileries.  I  do  not  conader  these  remini> 
scences  as  proof;  for  all  experience  shows,  that  if  the  memory  is  taxed  to  reeaU 
events  which  it  is  onr  interest  should  liave  liai^ned,  the  scene  soon  passes  be- 
fore the  mind.  ImaginaUon  is  mistaken  for  memory.  "Sot  so,  howerer,  with 
the  proofs  I  shall  record.  No  imagination  can  detect  marks  upon,  thi  ptnom 
which  do  not  exist.  No  imagination  can  hear  the  French  tongue,  wliere  Ae 
English  only  is  spoken. 

*  It  Is  probebly  known  to  every  reader  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Na- 
poLioir,  that  the  young  King  of  Rome,  while  playing  with  an  open  knife  earc^ 
lessly  left  in  the  room,  had  the  misfortune  to  inflict  a  serere  wound  upon  Ids 
hand.  The  wound  was  upon  the  second  joint  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  scat^  evidently  from  m  cut,  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
same  finger  of '  Brother  Jossra's  left  hand.  What  will  the  skeptie  urge  to  ikU  / 
True,  tliat  in  the  bounds  of  human  possibility  such  a  thing  might  happen,  as  that 
two  indiriduals,  both  in  youth,  both  of  the  same  age,  and  in  different  hemi* 
spheres,  might  inflict  precisely  similar  wounds  upon  themselves,  in  precisely  the 
same  spot,  of  precisely  the  same  size,  of  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same  in- 
strument But  though  pouible,  this  is  so  improbable,  that  the  candid  reader 
will  not  give  it  a  moment's  consideration.  Identity  of  lost  children  has  been  e»- 
tablished,  crime  has  been  detected  and  furnished,  upon  less  couTincing  evidence 
than  this :  as  the  narratives  of  Jam n,  and  the  Angular  facts  recorded  by  Aiiis- 
woBTU,  will  conclusively  show.  The  improbability  of  so  remarkable  a  coinci- 
dence must  be  acknowledged.  Should  it  be  objected  to  the  inference  I  have 
drawn  firom  the  above  curious  circumstance,  that  a  wound  inflicted  in  such  early 
youth  would  leave  no  scar,  I  reply  that  several  of  our  most  distinguished  sni^ 
geons  who  have  examined  the  mark,  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  would  doubt- 
less give  their  certificate  to  that  effect,  that  this  wound  was  unquesdonably  in- 
flicted In  early  youth.  Peculiar  appearances  of  the  skin,  a  slight  elevation,  or 
a  slight  depression,  a  trifling  discoloration,  invisible  to  the  oommon  eye,  enables 
the  intelligent  surgeon  to  tell  to  a  day  the  date  of  the  wound,  the  instrument 
with  which  it  was  inflicted,  the  metal  of  which  the  instrument  was  made,  the 
sharpness  of  the  edge,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  even  the  name  of  the  maker. 
For  this,  however,  I  cannot  vouch.  This  knowledge  is  often,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  of  almost  ineatimable  value.  Its  importance  is  only  exceeded  by  its 
accuracy. 

*  The  learned  phyucians  to  whom  I  have  referred,  have  also  found  a  curious 
mark  upon  the  inside  of  the  elbow-joint  of  Brother  'Joseph's  left  arm:  a  nmilar 
mark  we  know  to  liave  been  upon  the  arm  of  the  King  of  Rome.  But  as  this 
mark,  though  much  conmiented  upon  by  the  physicians,  and  pronounced  by 
them  to  be  singular  in  its  sliape,  size,  and  color,  may  possibly  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  vaeeinatian,  I  sliall  not  pause  upon  it.  The  improbability  of  a  poor  boy 
at  Httsfield  being  vaccinated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  will 
suggest  itself  to  every  reader.  The  coincidence  of  these  marks,  it  will  be  readily 
conceded,  is  remarkable;  But,  (what  makes  the  whole  argument  eonclusive, 
and  preeludes  reply,)  in  the  very  accurate  and  particular  proees  verbal  drawn 
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up  upon  the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  Boppoeed  King  of  Rome,  no  mention 
iiDhaUver  it  made  of  these  marks  /* 

'  Farther :  'Brother  Joseph  '  has  in  his  possession  a  trunk  of  the  form  and  size 
of  the  ordinary  French  packing-box.  It  is  a  common-looking  trunk,  haying 
nothing  in  its  appearance  to  awaken  suspicion:  and  yet  a  careful  examination 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  lid  discloses  the  name  and  residence  of  the  maker,  al- 
most obliterated  by  time.  TTiie  name  is  French  —  and  the  reeidence  it  the  Jitte 
8t,  ffonorif  Parte  I  This  trunk,  or  box,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  '  Brother 
Joseph  '  as  long  as  he  can  remember ;  and  proof  is  not  wanting  that  he  brought 
it  with  him  when  he  joined  the  Shakers.  Now,  the  idea  that  a  French  trunk 
was  to  be  purchased  in  Pittsfield  previous  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  is  an  absurdity  which  no  reader  of  sense  will  for  a  moment  think 
of  entertaining.  In  this  trunk  are  contained  several  articles  which  go  far  to 
confirm  the  story,  so  singularly  proved  by  the  trunk  itseU  Among  others, 
parts  of  an  infant's  clothing,  and  a  medal,  or  coin.  The  clothing  is  such  as  is 
worn  by  children  two  or  three  years  of  age :  a  plain,  white  dress,  but  trimmed 
with  lace  of  the  most  costly  description,  such  as  could  have  belonged  only  to  an 
infant  of  a  noble  or  royal  fiimily.  Upon  the  skirt  of  the  dress,  in  large  size,  and 
beautifully  executed,  is  embroidered  the  Imperial  *N.*  It  requires  no  active 
imagination  to  draw  the  inference  to  whom  this  dress  must  have  belonged. 

'  I  have  spoken  of  a  certain  medal,  or  coin.  It  is  of  silver,  about  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  and  much  worn.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  the  Empkror,  on  the  other 
can  barely  be  distinguished  a  wreath  of  lilies  and  the  letter  '  N.'  It  is  poeeible 
that  this  may  not  be  a  medal ;  simply  a  coin :  perhaps  even  a  five-franc  piece. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  this  is  not  so.  But  granting  it  to  be  the  case,  the 
circumstance  is  still  most  remarkable.  This  medal,  or  coin,  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  '  Brother  Joseph  '  over  thirty  years.  Now  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  could  have  received  it  in  exchange  thirty  years  ago,  at  an  inconrider- 
able  place  like  Pittsfield,  when  foreign  coin  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
large  commercial  cities  ?  The  supposition  is  ridiculous.  And  if  he  had  so  re- 
ceived it,  would  he  not  have  spent  it  long  since,  when  suffering  from  want, 
after  the  death  of  Poinet  t  Where  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  we 
must  Infer  the  probable  conduct  of  an  individual  from  the  known  conduct  of 
others  under  similar  circumstances.  Is  it  not  then  the  natural  inference,  that 
if  this  medal,  or  coin,  had  been  looked  upon  by  '  Brother  Joseph  '  as  n^ere  money, 
it  would  have  been  spent  long  ago  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 

'  His  knowledge  of  the  French  language :  is  thit  common  among  the  Shakers  ? 
Search  all  the  establishments  of  the  sect  from  Maine  to  Missouri ;  examine  every 
member  of  the  persuadon,  male  or  female,  and  I  doubt  if,  with  one  exception,  a 
single  individual  can  be  produced  who  can  speak  ten  words  of  that  tongue. 
Where  was  he  to  acquire  it  ?  French  teachers  were  not  plentiful  in  Pittsfield 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.  Had  there  been  a  regiment  of  them,  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  a  poor  boy,  who  needed  food  and  clothing  more 
than  French,  to  have  procured  their  instruction.  His  pronunciation  too  is  not 
that  of  a  foreigner  acquiring  French.  His  knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage is  limited  —  probably  he  has  forgotten  them  —  but  the  accent  is  pure. 

*  Were  it  my  object  merely  to  *  make  out  a  case,*  I  might  dwell  upon '  brother 

*  See  the  work  of  the  learned  Hbrman  Boslkeeins,  publis  hed  in  Vienna.  Th 
censors  forbade  its  translation  into  French. 
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Josiph's  name — Josbph  !  What  more  probable  than  that  the  Emfkeok,  at  a  ka 
to  decide  under  what  name  his  son  should  pass,  should  have  selected  this  ?  — a 
name  not  so  uncommon  as  to  excite  attention,  nor  yet  so  common  as  to  be  loit 
among  the  multitude  of  Johns,  Thomases,  and  Williams.  7%€  name  of  the  Bm- 
peror*s  elder  brother:  a  tie  to  bind  him  to  his  family  in  a  distant  land,  and  to 
form  one  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  to  lead  to  his  recognition  on  some  hapfMcr 
day.  It  was  no  chance  which  dictated  the  selection  of  this  name.  The  same 
forethought  which  snatched  his  child  from  the  talons  of  Austria  dictated  its 
choice.  I  throw  out  this,  however,  merely  as  a  suggestion.  I  am  aware  that 
a  strictly  logical  mind,  accustomed  to  uft  evidence,  and  to  weigh  testimoiiy, 
would  hardly  consider  it  as  proof, 

*  If  the  facts  which  I  have  already  offered  have  failed  to  shake  the  incredulity 
of  the  skeptic,  the  last  and  most  important  testimony  I  shall  adduce,  cannot 
fail  to  stagger  his  disbeliet  I  allude  of  course  to  'Brother  Joskph's  reeembUnee 
to  Napoleoit.  This  resemblance  must  strike  the  most  unobserving ;  and  I  eaa 
only  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  acquaintance  among  our  people  with  the  features 
of  the  Emperor,  that  it  has  not  before  been  recorded.  The  same  prominent* 
thoughtful  forehead ;  the  same  cold,  reflective  gray  eye ;  the  same  small  month; 
the  lips  thin  and  firmly  compressed ;  and  above  all,  the  same  bold,  aquiliBe 
nose :  a  nose,  be  it  remarked,  not  the  common  aquiline  protuberance  eommoa 
upon  the  Continent,  but  less  marked  in  its  prominence,  and  more  delicate  in  its 
chiseling :  the  nostrils  thin,  and  easily  dilated  with  scorn  or  passion.  The  nose, 
at  all  times  a  marked  feature,  is  in  the  Bonaparte  family  most  distinctive. 

*  The  resemblance  in  the  figure  too  is  remarkable.  When  standing, '  Brotiier 
Joseph  *  strikes  the  observer  as  a  short  man :  when  seated,  he  is  of  at  least 
average  height.  This  peculiarity  of  the  Bonapartbs  has  often  been  obaerTed. 
In  Louis  Napoleon  it  is  marked :  in  '  Brother  Joseph  '  it  is  so  striking  as  to  be 
almost  ridiculous.  It  was  to  be  expected,  that  if  the  nephew  had  this  trait  of 
the  great  Emperor,  the  son  should  possess  it  in  a  still  greater  degree.  This,  too, 
is  not  a  common  characteristic  among  men.  Let  the  reader  search  among  hit 
whole  circle  of  acquaintance,  however  extennve,  and  I  doubt  if  he  can  point  to 
a  single  individual  distinguished  by  this  trait  Find  two  persons  thus  marked, 
however  widely  separated,  locally  or  socially,  and  the  inference  is  irresistible 
that  the  same  blood  flows  in  their  veins. 

'  It  \a  not  my  object  in  these  pages  to  establish  the  claims  of '  Brother  Joexra' 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  is  contented  with  his  lot,  and  has  no  de^re  to 
exchange  his  happy  obscurity  for  ^he  anxieties  and  dangers  of  a  crown.  Ijoims 
Napoleon,  too,  holds  hie  position,  not  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  but  by  the  choice 
of  the  French  people.  Ho  w  that  choice  was  effected,  whether  it  was  firee  or  forced, 
I  cannot  here  inquire.  An  ardent  republican,  I  still  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  will  triumph  over  the  active 
hostility  of  the  despots  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  passive  indifference  of 
the  French  people.  Should  the  revelations  here  made  shake  the  throne  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  so  contribute  to  thb  glorious  result,  my  purpose 
will  have  been  fully  attained.' 

This  appears  to  us  conclusive :  and  yet  we  hear  that  the  head  male-desoeodant 
of  the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  a  well-known  Quaker  of  this  city,  (who,  in  his  little 
cocked  hat  and  tight  short-breeches,  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  *  Little 
Captain,*)  is  about  to  ^contest*  Louis  Napoleon's  *seat^'  on  the  argument  of 
*  strong  personal  resemblance  I ' 
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Lessons  of  the  Spirit  of  Fisticuffs. — It  is  useless  to.  try  to  ignore  a 

*  patent*  subject,  in  a  periodical  like  the  Knickerbocker,  which  is  an  'abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time.*  We  write  on  this  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in 
our  quiet  sanctum  at  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,  looking  out  upon  the  smooth  Hudson, 
and  the  hazy  autumnal  villa-sprinkled  shores  beyond :  and  yet  to-morrow,  two 
Pugilists,  men  of '  renown/  enter  the  gladiatorial  circle  in  the  Queen's  adjoin- 
ing realm  of  the  Canada  Proyinces,  Upper  and  *•  Lower.*  We  never  beheld  a 
prize-fight:  we  never  but  once  saw  even  a  '  sparring-match,*  a  glove  *  duel,*  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,  at  a  metropolitan  theatre, '  for  one  night  only.*  It  was  Mr. 
Benjamin  Caunt,  from  England,  who  had  given  and  received  severe  punish- 
ment in  the  British  islands  and  coasts  adjacent  His  antagonist,  if  he  might 
be  so  termed,  was  a  person  from  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  (which,  of  a  clear 
day,  can  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  'East 
River,*  so  called,  extending  some  distance,  from  the  various  points,  into  the 
contiguous  Oowanus,  Wallabout,  and  Long-Island  country.)  This  person's 
name  was  Jeroliman  :  a  Brooklyn  purveyor  of  the  fleshly  substantial  of 
every-day  life ;  of  excellent  character,  and  esteemed  of  all  who  knew  him. 
But  ambition  was  his  ruin,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude.  He  had  had 
manly  bouts  at  the  '  manly  science,*  in  a  friendly  way,  with  certain  of  his  stal- 
wart contemporaries  in  the  trade,  and  with  vigorous  customers,  who  thrived 
upon  the  meat  which  they  fed  on  from  his  hands,  and  were  by  these  means 
enabled  to  encounter  him  in  single  combat  Mr.  Benjamin  Caunt,  of  Eng- 
land, fresh  frt>m  his  blood-bought  laurels,  met  him  upon  the  boards  of  the 

*  Metropolitan  Theatre  *  at  that  era.  The  English  Champion  entered.  His  legs 
were  sturdy,  but  not  a  *  study.*  They  were  not  for  *  closet  *  contemplation. 
They  '  stood  out,*  as  puzzled  connoisseurs  say  of  a  portrait,  when  they  can 
say  nothing  else  to  flatter  a  fiuthful  portrait-painter.  His  nose  was  not  even 
passable,  for  it  had  no  bridge:  but  his  knotty  and  combined  head  was  as 
firmly  imbedded  between  his  shoulders  ^  as  a  ship-of-war  in  the  mud  of  the  Poto- 
mac :  *  also  he  had  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  country  below  the  short  skull- 
hair  under  each  ear  —  and-an-half :  for  part  of  the  rim  of  one  had  been  car- 
ried away  in  a  former  engagement  Mr.  Jeroliman  entered  on  the  other  side : 
the  contestants  were  clad  alike:  buff  shorixdothes ;  opera-shoes,  with  the 
latest  *"  ties ;  *  whitish  gloves,  but  apparently  of  an  unusual  size.  Mr.  Je- 
roliman stood  unarchitecturally,  as  was  remarked  by  a  gentleman  near  us, 
upon  his  pins.  However,  our  attention  was  abstracted  for  a  moment  by  an  in- 
dividual in  a  very  handsome  white  overcoat,  and  a  colored  scarf^  of  variegated 
and  bright  colors,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  quick  and  vehement  accent,  *  Time  !  * 
There  was  an  approach  of  the  combatants  —  a  meeting  —  a  mutual  jerk  of 
the  head  of  each  —  ^an  out-go,*  as  we  heard  it  designated,  firom  the  hand*  of 

*  the  Champion  of  England  * — and  Mr.  Jeroliman,  keeling  over  and  over,  like 
onto  a  wheel,  as  it  struck  us,  and  as  we  thought  it  also  struck  him,  disappeared 
through  a  side-scene,  only  to  reappear  for  a  moment,  remonstrating  against  an 

*  advantage  *  that  had  been  taken  of  him,  and  pointing  to  his  nose,  profusely 
bleeding,  as  an  incontestable  and  gradually-enlarging  evidence  of  the  fact 
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And  this  reader,  is  our  only  experience^  our  only  obaervstioii,  of  «ii|f  edilbi- 
tion  of  the  *  manly  art  of  self-defenoe  *  in  this  oountrj. 

But  we  had  it  In  our  mind  to  allude  at  this  moment  to  an  artide  nowbefiyre 
US,  from  a  Scottish  gazette  of  high  character  and  extensive  drculatioo,  namd j. 
^Chamheri  Edinburgh  Weelcly  JaumaV  That  a  Scottish  periodical  should 
be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves  of  *  The  Sporting  World,  and  What  It  b^ 
did  in  some  degree  surprise  us.  The  editors  take  up,  for  example,  a  singie 
number  of  ^BelV$  Life  in  London,*  and  with  its  multitudinous  ^porting  an- 
nouncements, of  every  variety  and  description,  for  a  theme,  proceed  to  make 
various  comments  upon  sundry  extracts  from  its  columns,  by  w&y  of  a  con- 
centrated text  But  let  the  editors  go  bade  for  a  few  years,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  popular  periodical  works  (then  and  now)  of  their  own  city,  see 
how  Christopher  North  and  his  confreres  spoke  of  one  part  of  what  the 
'Sporting  Worid*  is,  in  the  Noctes  Ambrosianas  —  namely,  ^The  Sing,*  with 
all  its  revolting  characteristics.  Talk  of  ^Nigger '  coming  up  lively  to  the 
scratch :  how  did  they  expand,  bourgeon,  ripen  into  exultant  admiration  of 
the  *  manly  art  of  self-defence,^  as  exhibited  in  the  battle  between  Crib  and 
MoLTMEUZ  ?  now  did  they  praise  6tron*8  *  pluck,'  (and  *  British  instinct  of 
manly  fair  play,*)  for  taking  lessons  of  Jackson,  the  pugilist  ?  Let  ^Chamberi 
Edinburgh  Journal  *  look  back  a  little  to  the  ancient  records  of  its  past  peers, 
and  of  its  present  compeers,  and  assuage  the  freshet  of  its  assumed  ignorance,  as 
not  consonant  with  the  general  character  of  Scottish  appredadoiL  But  this 
wpexi :  let  us  take  the  lesson  as  it  comes — and  it  is  a  good  one.  We  presoit 
but  few  passages,  and  they  are  brief:  but  how  truly  they  *tell  the  whole 
stoiy  *  to  all  who  feel  that  Qod  has  not  made  them  anitndU  merely,  to  'travd 
on  their  muscle '  through  this  wonderftd  and  instructive  wortd.  We  have 
spc^en  of  'Fietiana ;  *  and  it  is  to  that  branch  of  'The  Sporting  World*  that 
the  suljoined  excerpts  refer : 

*  Oira  great  peculiarity  of  the  ring  is  the  anoovmoas  character  of  almost  all  its 
heroes  at  the  commencement  of  their  profession :  they  seem  to  be  qnite  content  to 
lose  all  indiridualitj  in  a  name  sneh  as '  the  Novica/  or  even  do  without  a  name 
ai  alL  For  instance :  *Albc  Kama  has  an  old  man,  fifty-eight  years  of  age ;  be  will 
back  to  fight  Jassa  Hattoh  for  tan  ponnds,  or  twenty  pounds,  a  side,  at  catch-weight' 
Our  own  weight,  although  we  are  Ui  from  stout,  is  certainly  not  what  we  should 
understand  by ' catch-weight; '  so  we  suppose  there  must  be  some  non-natural  mean- 
ing attached  to  this  term :  but  apart  from  that,  who  would>Uke,  at  fifty-eight  years  of 
age,  to  be  Albc  KaaHs's  or  an  j  body  else's  old  man  f  .  .  .  How  strange  it  seems 
that  while  Mr.  BaHJAvnr  Caukt  here  is  expressing  a  wish  to  back  hia  EimnniAflnc 
PoraoT  against  any  man  in  the  world  at  nine  stone  eight  pounds  for  two  hundred 
sovereigns,  Toppaa  Bbown,  Esq.,  should  be  also  advertising  in  the  same  column  hts 
willingness  to  accommodate  any  man  in  the  world  at  nine  stone  six  pounds  I  Snrdr 
thie  trifling  diiferenoe  of  two  pounds  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  asunder  heroes 
like  these.  There  is  a  oertain  ELAsnc  Ponor,  of  little  leas  repute,  who  will  afford, 
nexl  Monday,  in  donning  the  gloves  with  Johitht  WAUcaa, '  a  treat  in  himself,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  oonsiderations.'  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  the  many 
attractions  of  the  boxing  boudoir,  here  so  much  extolled,  at  all  of  which  the  BibUnh 
thsea  Pugilistica  is  kept  for  reference ;  and  where  Fidiana  and  the  Fight*  for  the 
Championship  are  to  be  had  at  the  bar.  Tedious,  too,  to  tell  where  the  best  sing- 
songs at  the  east-end  are  held  nightly,  and  where  are  the  snuggest  snuggeries  at  the 
west ;  where  the  Lancashire  champion  step-dancer  holds  his  harmonic  meetings ;  or 
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where  the  Indian  clnb  and  Sir  Gsaelks  Napibr  feat  are  imparted  upon  moderate 
terms.  Let  us  rather  take  a  glance,  once  for  all,  at  the  ring  itself,  to  which  these 
others  are  but  mere  ministers  and  accessories.  What  a  peculiar  phraseology  it  has, 
and  yet  how  thoroughly  understood  of  the  people !  Neither  foot-note  nor  marginal 
reference  is  considered  necessary  to  elucidate  a  statement  of  the  following  kind : 
'Seventh  round  —  the  Nigger  came  up  looking  flye  ways  for  Sunday.' 

'  Now,  what  was  Sunday  to  the  Nigger,  or  the  Nigger  to  Sunday,  that  he  should  be 
•0  superfluous  as  to  look  for  it  in  five  seyeral  directions  f  (houe  would  hare  thought  it 
would  hare  been  about  the  recy  last  thing  with  which  this  gentleman  would  hare 
concerned  himself,  and  that  which  he  would  know  least  what  to  do  with  when  he  had 
found.  But  the  phrase  is  in  common  use,  it  seems,  to  express  the  confusion  and  *  all 
abroadness'  consequent  upon  baring  head  and  eyes  punched  to  excess  in  the  previous 
rounds.  The  weakness  of  the  Nigger  was  such,  we  are  told,  that  he  '  could  not  make 
a  dint  in  a  pound  of  butter'  —  also  a  pugilistic  phrase,  and  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  result  of  an  ingenious  experiment  proposed  by  his  seconds  or  other  in- 
terested persons.  He  '  had  his  ruby  drawn,'  and  was  then  caught  up  and  dashed 
Tiolently  upon  the  ground  by  his  opponent,  the  Young  '  Ufiy  who,  however,  *  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  declined  to  fall  upon  him.'  Honor  to  the  brave !  The  Nigger 
was  so  punished,  we  read  on,  that  had  not  his  bottom  been  of  the  very  first  quality, 
the  sponge  would  most  certainly  have  been  thrown  up,  even  at  this  early  period.  He 
had  '  to  spar  for  wind.'  We  have  heard  of  whistling  for  a  wind  in  extreme  nautical 
emergencies ;  but  this  picture  of  a  black  man  so  faint  with  heat  that  he  has  to  impart 
a  rotatory  or  fan-like  movement  to  his  fists  for  the  sake  of  air,  is  really  terrible. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  time  only  in  which  to  recover  breath ;  at  all  events,  he  sparred 
for  wind,  but  the  '  Young  *  Vn  got  home  heavily  upon  his  occiput,  (there  is  no  place 
like  home,)  and  then  knocked  him  dean  out  of  time  by  a  hit  under  the  left  ear.' 
Does  tliis  fearful  sentence  mean  that  the  younger  of  the  two  antagonists  destroyed 
the  other's  power  of  discriminating  melody,  or  that  he  absolutely  killed,  launched 
into  eternity,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  executions  have  it,  this  poor  black  person ; 
who,  never  let  us  forget,  is  a  man  and  a  brother,  when  the  hat  is  going  round  for  the 
beaten  man — beaten  because  he  was  knocked  out  of  time  — and  hence,  perhaps,  the 
expression  '  knocked  into  the  middle  of  next  week,'  or,  more  poetically, '  wrapped 
into  future  times,'  and  could  not  recover  in  the  minute  allowed  between  the  rounds. 
The  Young '  Uh,  who  was  the  favorite  from  the  first,  must,  it  is  written,  have  rocked 
the  gold  cradle  to  some  purpose,  so  many  of  his  handkerchiefs  having  been  dis- 
tributed before  the  fight  began,  upon  the  usual  terms— a  sovereign  if  he  won,  and 
nothing  if  he  lost 

*  This,  we  suppose,  must  be  the  somewhat  illegitimate  oifspring  of  that  chivalrous 
custom  of  the  knights  of  old,  who  always  got  possession,  if  they  could,  of  their  fair 
ladies'  kerchiefs  to  wear  upon  their  helms :  but  a  pound  apiece  seems  certainly  a  very 
long  price  for  them.  Besides  this  graceAil  distribution  of  what,  we  are  distressed  to  say, 
are  elsewhere  denominated  '  wipes,'  there  is  another  curious  piece  of  delicacy  in  this 
account  of  the  late  fight  between  Mr.  Bkhjamin  Gauxt  and  Mr.  Nathaxivl  Laxgham. 
*BKr,'  we  read,  *  barring  his  mug,  was  a  study  for  a  sculptor ;  his  powerful  legs  being 
set  oflT  to  the  beat  advantage  hjpink  9ilk  stockingi  and  well-fitting  drawers.'  Why, 
one  would  think  the  man  was  going  to  dance  a  ballet,  instead  of  subjecting  himself  to 
such  excessive  ill-treatment  as  this : '  Nat  fiddled  him  to  within  due  distance,'  'popped 
his  larboard  daddle  on  his  jowl,'  'nailed  him  prettily  on  the  left  squinter,'  *  got  sharply 
on  to  his  tenor-trap,'  •  dropped  smartly  on  to  his  snorer,'  *  set  his  warbler  bleeding ; » 
and,  in  fact,  rendered  the  whole  of  his  features  as  unrecognizable  physi<^y,  as 
they  must  appear  to  any  exclusive  reader  of  Messrs.  Aodison  and  8tibl«.  Still, 
we  think,  we  would  rather  be  even  prize-fighters  than  wrestlers,  who  are  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  these :  *  Two  back-falls  out  of  three,  Lancashire  fashion ;  no 
hanging  allowed,  catch  as  catch  can,  in  pumps  and  drawers.  The  spikes  not  to 
exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.'   The  generosity  of  the  Young '  Uh  before  men- 
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tioned,  in  not  throwing  bimialf  upon  his  proatnte  anUgoniBt,  pales,  in  oor  opiBioa, 
befora  the  hamanitj  of  this  regnlstion.  Think  of  ' drawers,'  'spikes  of  a  qnarter  of 
an  inch  long/  (onljr,)  and  *  eatoh  as  catch  can  I '  * 

The  following  is  oat  of  the  'milling*  nnge,  we  take  it :  it  belongs  not,  as 
we  understand,  to  the  'manlj  art*  which  we  have  been  considering:  bat  as 
*a9ifM*  among  tha  mulUtudinous  *mattere  and  things*  which  aie  mentioned, 
commented  upon,  and  Sawneyistically  satirized  in  ^  Chamber^ ^  we  infer  thai 
our  Yankee  readers  have  as  good  a  right  to '  ^imw*  as  to  'what  it's  all  abedut,* 
as  any  '  Britisher  *  whatstHnerer : 

*  Wbat  is  *  Nurr  and  Spell/  ai  which  Tommy  Stkpbkicsok  of  Wortlej  is  open  to 
play  anjr  man  stztjr  years  of  age  for  fire  poonds  a  side,  proTiding  be  will  giro  him 
ten  score  in  thirty-one  rises  t  Also,  is  there  any  man  short  of  a  btrd-fiucier  who  can 
translate  this  f  '  J.  Ashold,  of  the  '  Rising  San,  Stoke  Newington,  will  match  his 
goldfinch  against  any  other  for  five  pounds,  for  the  best  and  most  slamming  of  a 
goldfinch,  also  mule  one  in  the  month  for  the  same  sam.'  Mule  one  in  the  month ! 
What  possible  misprint  or  assemblage  of  misprints  coald  hare  produced  this  *  Here 
is  something  like  a  pigeon :  *  Thomas  M illsb's  checkered  cock  will  fly  B.  Wall's 
black  cock,  Podqbbs'  sandy  cock,  or  John  Dawsok's  white  cock,  or  will  take  a  quarter 
of  a  minute's  start  of  Thomas  Lbbcb's  blue  cock,  all  from  North  Shields  stati^' 
Also :  '  Samuel  Bikiis  of  Bradford,  is  surprised,  after  what  has  occurred,  at  seeing 
JoHH  Shaknik's  ehsllenge  of  Lamberhead  Qreen  :  if  he  really  nuanMfffwg,  let  him 
send  a  deposit  to  BelVi  L\f€^  and  articles  to  Datt  Dbaooh's  at  once.' ' 

*And  what  brought  all  this  into  our  mind,  at  this  time  ?  —  and  how  came 
it  here  ? '  Nothing  in  the  world,  but  sitting  this  morning  on  our  beautiful 
sanctum-piazza^  looking  ofij  over  the  the  thick  cedar  screen,  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  peaceful  Hudson,  and  the  sweet  scenes  bejond,  and  reflecting  that  to- 
morrow tfr.  MoBRissBY  and  Mr.  Hsbnam  were  to  engage  in  one  of  tbe  Modebn 
Crusadbs. 


Trb  Stort  or  Carausius,  thb  Dutch  Atronsrus. — We  cannot  b^to-  fore- 
shadow the  character  of  a  work  evincing  the  most  comprehensiTe  research  and 
unwearying  assiduity,  than  bj  quoting  its  entire  title: 

'  Thb  Story  of  Cabausius,  the  Dutch  Augustus  and  Emperor  of  Britain  and  the 
Seas ;  and  of  Holland's  mighty  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Ibtixciblb  Abmapa  :  like> 
wise.  The  Litbs  of  the  Dutch  Adhibals,  fh>m  their  monuments  and  the  medals  erected 
to  their  memory  and  struck  in  their  honor  by  the  *■  Dibbbaab  Taobblaxd,'  collected, 
collated,  and  translated  by  a  Descendant  of  that  Race  who  once  gare  an  Augustus  to 
the  world  and  an  Emperor  to  Britain ;  Cabausius,  (a.o.  28^-*7 —292-4)  twice  preseired 
the  Religion  and  Liberty  of  England ;  (in  1583  and  in  16S8)  thrice  played  a  decisire 
part  in  Albion's  greatest  Karal  Triumphs;  (at  Sloys,  1840;  La  Hogue,  1692;  and 
Algiers,  1816 :)  erer  msintained  the  Independence  of  the  Anglo  or  true  Saxon  Family, 
and  compelled  tyrants  to  respect  the  rights  of  man;  whose  representative  Thb 
Dutch  Natiok,  made  the  wide  world  the  witness  of  their  grandeur ;  splendor  which 
knew  no  limits  but  the  poles,  the  senith  and  the  depth  of  that  element  upon  which 
they  founded  their  state  and  harrested  their  wealth :  a  race  to  whom  the  ocean  was 
a  Friend,  an  Ally,  a  Preserrer,  and  a  Benefactor;  woo  by  their  patient  rigor,  and 
retained  by  their  valor  and  enterprise.    By  J.  Watts  Db  Pbtstbb.' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Corbbspondents. —  The  proceedings  of  the  great 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Property,  held  ti 
Brussels  in  Septemher,  have  been  made  public  in  English  and  American  jour- 
nals. There  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  great  good  will 
ensue  fixnn  the  deliberations  and  action  of  this  important  Convention.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  assemblage  to  diseues  the  subjects  before  them  only,  and  to 
adtise  such  legislation  in  relation  thereto,  as  should  be  deemed  proper.  It  was  de- 
cided, among  other  things,  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  body,  that  the  right  of  an 
author  in  his  works  should  extend  to  fifty  years  after  his  death.  The  remainder 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress  turned  upon  various  details  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Our  American  delegate  to  the  Congress,  Frederic  S.  Cozzens,  Esq., 
so  weU  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  was  elected  a  Vice-President 
by  acclamation,  and  acquitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  ability.  Apropos  of 
Mr.  CozzEKs :  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  quote  a  few  passages  fix)m  a 
fiimiliar,  gossipping  epistle,  just  received  from  our  old  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, dated  *  The  Hague,  October  Fourth.'  It  is  exceedingly  ^'Spa/rrowgrassy  * 
and  characteristic :  and  we  trust  there  is  no  impropriety  in  permitting  our 
readers  to  share  with  us  the  great  pleasure  which  we,  in  common  with  a  few 
select  friends,  have  enjoyed  in  its  perusal : 

'  My  Dear  Clark  :  Here  I  am  in  Holland.  I  promised  you  a  letter — here  it  is. 
Of  course  this  country  reminds  me  of  our  Enickerbooker  Magazine ;  of  the  Saint 
Nicholas  Society ;  of  WAsmNOTON  Irving  ;  of  long  pipes,  long  speeches,  gin-punch. 
Dr.  ScHooNMAKBR,  oHinge  ribbons,  Verplamck's  cocked-hat,  Hkndrik  Hudson, 
and  my  own  beloved  '  lust-haus '  on  the  bank  of  the  river  that  bears  the  name 
of  the  famoas  skipper  of  the  '  Haalf-Moon.'  Yes,  here  I  am,  in  a  wilderness  of 
weather-cocks,  and  a  maze  of  wind-mills.  The  country  is  all  ditch  and  dyke ; 
the  latter  to  keep  the  water  out,  and  the  former  to  keep  the  water  in.  The  ij 
(in  Dutch  pronounced  eye)  wanders  over  an  expanse  of  green,  far  as  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  in  which  the  most  elevated  object  is  probably  a  gigantic  cabbage : 
wind-mills  and  other  flatulent  vegetables,  are  as  common  as  lamp-posts:  the 
ditches  take  the  place  of  fences:  the  stork  builds  in  the  roof;  and  the  bnll-frog, 
the  Dutch  model  of  unbreeched  beauty,  whistles  his  love-notes  to  the  amorous 
tulip. 

*  You  will  probably  want  me  to  give  you  my  impressions  of  England.  Well 
then,  I  saw  many  of  the  old  towns  and  castles.  Oxford  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion upon  me  of  all  the  rest  After  the  richness  of  Oxford,  even  London  pales 
its  ineffectual  historic  splendor.  I  saw  Greenwich  Hospital ;  the  *  Leviathan ; ' 
the  Tunnel;  Thames;  and  I  saw — a  Beadle!  Clark,  you  never  saw  a 
beadle!  —  a  real  original  Bumble!  Something  flamed  forth  from  a  middle- 
age  church-porch  in  Warwick ;  it  blazed  down  the  street,  a  figure  in  trappings  of 
scarlet,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  W.  of  Babylon  —  of  the  Apocalypse.  But 
no ;  it  held  a  bell,  and  wore  a  cocked  hat ;  it  approached  me — stopped ;  raised 
the  cocked  hat,  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words,  'Werry  fine  momin'. 
Sir ' —  replaced  the  ehapeau,  and  walked  away,  like  Hamlet^b  father. 

'  I  have  seen  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Delft, 
and  the  Hague.  I  have  seen  the  tombs  of  Addison  and  Butler,  of  Admiral  Tromp 
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and  Erasicus  ;  the  eyer-barnlng  lamps  in  the  crypt  -where  repose  Uie  aahes  oi 
Nelson  and  Wxlunoton  ;  the  sculptured  sepulchres  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
William  the  Silent;  the  stone  slab  over  the  grave  of  Rubexs,  and  tiiat  where 
sleep  forever  Shakspearb's  honored  bones.  Kay,  more:  I  have  worn  the  ited 
caps  of  Warwick  and  of  Cromwell;  have  held  the  croder  of  the  Prelate,  aad 
the  sceptre  of  the  King ;  have  sat  in  the  chair  of  James  L  and  looked  upon  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff  embroidered  by  the  fidr  hands  of  Amy  Robsarx.  Is  Ke%- 
ilworth  not  known  to  me  ?  Nay,  I  know  its  ruined  battlements,  as  I  do  tiie 
house  where  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  a  ball,  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  cannon  of  Waterloo. 

'  I  came  to  this  place  by  the  trekschuyt,  a  boat  on  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  The  former  place  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  scene  of  the 
PUgrlms'  embarkment  It  reminded  me  often  of  Weir's  great  picture.  Bat 
more  than  all,  was  I  reminded  of  Motley's  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic '  in  the 
various  scenes  that  met  my  eyes.  The  Netherlands  are  as  eloquent  of  Motlet, 
as  Spain  is  of  Irving.  The  irekschuyt  is  a  horse-barge,  for  passengers  only :  It 
is  drawn  through  the  canal  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  very  pleasant 
thing  is  it,  to  travel  at  a  meditative  pace  through  the  heart  of  a  rural  country 
like  this.  And  it  is  very  beautiful  too,  this  Holland ;  this  bulbous  partem, 
planted  with  stately  avenues  of  trees,  green  hedges,  villas,  and  flowers  of  aD 
hues.  A  sail  on  the  treekMhuyt  upon  the  canal,  is  through  a  continuoufl  grand 
garden. 

'  Next  to  Oxford,  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  surprised  me  most  of  any 
thing  I  saw  in  England.  Our  own  little  affair  of  that  name  is  as  a  wren  com- 
pared with  an  eagle.  It  is  the  loftiest  monument  of  English  greatness  in  her 
possession,  saving  the  memories  of  her  illustrious  dead.  No,  I  must  qualify  that : 
it  is  her  most  striking  edifice  —  that  is  it ! 

'  I  looked  down  upon  busy  London  from  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  and  saw  the 
arterial  currents  of  her  trade  radiating  from  the  Bank.  Do  you  know  that  Bank 
of  England  seems  to  me  to  be  the  heart  of  the  financial  world :  but  her  young- 
est rival  begins  to  pulsate  also.  There  was  a  commercial  throb  not  long  since, 
that  sent  a  shock  throughout  the  Rialtos  of  both  hemispheres. 

'Here  comes  the  gargon  with  the  gin^nd- water:  I  drink  ^  in  Holland, 
because  the  water  is  bad  and  dangerous. 

'  Good  night :  you  see  I  am  ready  for  my  night-cap :  my  kind  regards  to  all 
at  Cedar-Hill  Cottage.  *  Ever  yours  truly,  f.  s.  cl' 

Mr.  CozzENS  is  *at  home*  again.     ...    Ws  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 

surveyed,  as  we  did,  night  after  night,  in  the  dear  amber-cerulean  of  an  October 

sky,  tiie  Chreat  Comet  of  DonatL     The  emotions  of  sublimity,  the  grandeur 

of  the  conceptions,  which  it  awakened  within  us,  are  past  all  expression.    The 

thoughtful  beholder  could  only  exclaim  with  Tenntsom  : 

*  Oh  I  would  that  my  tonji(ue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  m  me  1 ' 

To  see  on  each  succeeding  night  that  awful  Object,  in  size  so  overwhelming 
vast,  in  velocity  so  terrible,  sweeping  through  the  heavens,  trailing  its  lumi- 
nous glories,  travelling  its  *  appointed*  course  —  a  viBible  embodiment  <A  the 
Celestial  Scblimb  1  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  plan^  all  the  distant  hosts  of 
heaven,  have  their  metes  and  bounds :  *  we  know  when  they  shall  daiken  or 
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grow  bright :  ^  but  this  eiratic  wanderer  of  the  sky,  whence  came  it,  and  for 

what  end?    The  Infinite  Being  who  created  it  alone  knoweth!   "It  hath 

flamed  upon  the  forehead  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  sky,  and  now  is 

momently  rushing  away  from  the  great  orb  of  day,  into  the  yast  reahns  of 

endless  space  1     *  Whither,  oh  1  whither  V    Who  shall  answer  ?    When  they 

who  are  now  living,  and  have  looked  upon  that  ^  streaming  courier  of  the  skies,' 

are  in  their  graves  and  out  of  them,  in  particles  of  dust,  impalpable  to  human 

si^t,  it  shall  come  again — again  to  speak  the  praise  of  its  great  Cbeatob. 

What  have  we  poor  earth-worms  to  do,  save  to  gaze  in  awe  and  wonder,  and 

bow  our  heads  in  adoration?    One  night,  after  a  long  survey  of  this  celestial 

visitor,  overwhelmed  with  the  contemplation  of  its  wonders,  we  took  up  from 

the  sanctum-table  a  work  upon  entomology,  and  read  upon  one  of  its  pages 

these  brief  sentences :  *  We  are  acquainted  with  animals  possessing  teeth,  and 

organs  of  motion  and  digestion,  which  are  wholly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Other  animals  exist,  which,  if  measurable,  would  be  found  many  thousands  of 

times  smaller,  which  nevertheless,  possess  ^e  same  apparatus.   These  creatures, 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  larger  animals,  take  nourishment,  and  are  propagated 

by  means  of  ova,  which  must,  consequently,  be  again  many  hundreds  of  times 

smaller  than  their  own  bodies  t    It  is  only  because  our  organs  of  vision  are 

inqierfect,  that  we  do  not  perceive  creatures  a  million  times  smaller  than  these.' 

'  Surely,'  thought  we,  *  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  as  sublimely  visible  in  the 

least,  as  in  the  greatest  of  all  His  works  I '    -    -    -    Trifles  in  knowledge,  in 

the  every-day  afikirs  of  life,  are  sometimes  important :  and  little  maxims,  written 

fipom  little  minds,  by  little  men,  in  a  little  room,  on  a  little  piece  of  paper,  are 

often  observable  and  noteworthy.     Witness  Tupper,  the  myriad-minded,  whose 

philosophy  is  proverbial : 

'  Who  sees  a  pin,  and  lets  it  lay, 
May  want  a  pin  another  daj.' 

Nothing  could  be  truer  than  this,  if  there  were  any  degree  in  truth,  which 
there  is  n't  Of  this  most  useful  maxim  we  have  *  availed '  from  our  youth  up. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Elliott,  who  is  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  best  portndt- 
painter  living  at  this  moment  in  Christendom,  objects  somewhat  to  this :  hav- 
ing, as  he  conceives,  a  better  way.  *If  you  want  a  pin,'  said  he,  the  other 
morning  in  the  sanctum,  Mook  on  your  carpet  for  it:  you  will  always  find 
one.'  We  did :  and  two  *  shining  ones'  rewarded  the  hasty  search :  although 
our  beautiful  ^  snuggery '  had  just  been  swq>t  and  garnished.  Also,  dear  de- 
parted *AvNT  Dolly  '  once  said  to  us,  when  we  were  trying  to  look  the  sun 
out  of  countenance,  to  accomplish  a  sneeze,  '  touch  the  nerve  with  the  head  of  , 
a  pia'  We  did  it :  such  ecstasy !  The  diaphragm  arose  within  us,  collapsed, 
turned  itself  wrong-side  out,  and  subsided  to  repose.  Such  are  simple  maxim- 
aas  hints,  which  are  heedworthy.  ...  There  was  an  excellent  column  in 
The  Tribune'  daily  journal,  the  other  day,  upon  the  Literary  CritieisfM  of 
the  London  AthencBum.  But  was  *  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? '  We  are  in- 
formed, on  the  best  authority,  that  ^  at  'ome '  that  sheet  has  the  least  possible 
influence,  by  reason  of  the  uniform  unappredative  and  nil  admirari  spirit  which 
it  manifests,  especially  toward  aU  American  works,  which  ^The  Tribune^  con- 
demns.   Its  circulation  is  very  small :  at  the  outside  not  more  than  twen^-five 
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hundred ;  and  its  weight  with  its  readers  (save  avoirdupois)  is  even  less  than 
its  diflfo^on.  Take  the  case  of  Longfellow,  for  example :  how  do  its  advene 
comments  affect  the  literary  reputation  of  that  gentleman  abroad  ?  One  would 
suppose,  to  give  his  works  an  increased  sale  in  England ;  for  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  copies,  in  editions  costly  and  dieap,  have  been  sold  in 
Britain  during  the  last  year.  The  *  slashing  stylo '  of  reviewing  has  gone  out^ 
especially  with  feeble  pens,  guided  by  ambitious  but  feeble  minds.  To  tu,  H 
seems  only  amusing,  to  read  the  *  criticisms'  of  ^e  Athenaum  upon  such 
writers  as  Bryant,  Halleck,  and  Longfellow.  Even  its  stinted  praise  is  to- 
companied  by  a  protestando^  and  its  confirmatory  quotations  are  generally 
preceded  by  an  adverse  innuendo :  reminding  us  somewhat  of  the  eulogy  be- 
stowed by  the  pastor  of  a  church  upon  one  of  his  new  deacons,  in  a  convent^ 

tion  which  he  held  with  a  neighboring  pastor :  *  Deacon  B ,'  said  he,  '  has 

but  one  &ult  in  the  world :  he  has  a  propensity  to  be  a  littU  quarrelsome^ 
when  he  ie  drunk  ! '  According  to  our  Aristarchus  of  the  AM-ineum^  as 
BtJLWBR  named  it,  Prbscott,  Bancroft,  and  Motlet  possess  little  more  than 
*  laborious  industry;'  Holmes  has  *  neither  wit  nor  humor;*  Washington 
Irving  *  lacks  geniality  ; '  (think  of  that !)  —  Bryant  is  an  *  imitative  Words- 
worth : '  and  Longfellow  *  fuu  written  one  pretty  line,'  in  his  last  volume !  * 
A'hae  !  mch  a  *  critic '  is  not  worth  talking  about  But  while  up<m  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  last  volume,  which  has  met  with  such  characteristically- 
unworthy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenontm^  let  us  briefly  express  oar 
sense  of  the  merits  of  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standieh^  which  lends  it  its  title, 
commencing  mih  a  dear  resume  of  the  story : 

<  MiLBS  Standish,  the  first  captain  of  the  New-England  settlers  at  Plymonth,  was  a 
stalwart  but  somewhat  stumpy  man ;  terrible  in  war,  bat  not  framed  for  rofiing  in 
the  dove-cots.  Beins  a  widower,  he  shares  his  domicile  in  the  mde  shanUes  of  the 
rising  Tillage  with  his  bosom  iriend  and  protyif  John  Aldbk,  a  scbolariy,  qoiet, 
graceful,  and  Ck>D-fearing  joung  Puritan.    To  him  the  soldier  dilates  of  his  old 


patgns  in  Flanders,  not  without  a  dash  of  self-conceit,  shown  particulariy  in  his  re- 
iterated protest  and  counsel  —  that  whoever  wants  any  thins  well  done  most  do  it 
himself.  This  is  Milks's  rule  of  life  and  of  action,  though  it  fails  him  at  a  critical  pinch. 
He  desires  to  replace  his  lost  wife,  and  casts  his  eje  upon  a  comely  maiden,  one 
Priscilla  ;  jet,  despite  his  favorite  maxim,  he  commissions  John  Aldbk  to  do  his 
wooing  for  hioL  John,  himself  a  hnmUe  worshipper  of  the  fair  ffiri  whom  the  blunt 
soldier  thinks  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  is  grievously  troubled  bv  the  oommission.  ffis 
conscientious  scruples  are  however  put  down  by  the  strong  will  of  the  matter-of-faet 
man  of  war,  and  off  he  goes  on  his  errand.  Its  result  is  easily  foreseen.  PmisaLLA, 
whose  quick  eye  has  not  failed  to  read  the  true  state  of  John's  feeUnga,  and  who  is 
amused  bv  his  perplexity,  sives  a  decisive  negative  to  the  propoaal  for  the  ron^ 
captain's  nand.  Then  the  honest  fellow  pleads  with  self-sacrificing  earnestness  to 
behalf  of  his  rejected  friend,  making  bad  worse  by  every  word  be  utters,  until  the 
maiden  finally  discomfits  and  puts  him  to  flight,  by  asking  him  archly  why  he  does  n't 
speak  for  himself:  thereupon  a  terrible  conflict  between  Love  and  Friendshm. 
Stung  by  self-reproach,  he  hurries  off  to  Milbs  Standish,  and  blurts  oat  unreserve^ 
to  him  the  tidings  of  his  ill-success  as  a  messenger,  and  the  still  more  unwelcome 
truth  that  he  himself  is  the  accepted  one.  This  is  more  than  the  choleric  captain  can 
stand.  He  blasphemes,  and  reproaches  John  Aldbn  with  treachery ;  nor  do  we  know 
how  his  indignation  would  have  found  vent,  had  not  a  threatened  irruption  of  Indians 
called  off  the  soldier  to  his  fitting  avocation,  and  made  for  the  moment  an  end  of 
him.  But  though  thus  rid  of  Milbs  Stanoish's  reproaches,  John  Aldbn's  sensitive 
nature  cannot  reconcile  him  to  his  own  position  as  the  lover  of  Priscilla,  tiiouffh  a 
deprecating  look  from  her  had  sufficed  to  prevent  his  immediate  return  to  En^and 
in  the  bark  *  May  Flower,*  then  about  to  saiL  He  cannot  clear  hims^  firom  the 
charge  of  having  broken  faith  with  his  friend.  Suddenly,  however,  come  tidings  that 
Standish  has  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  and  that  the  settlement  is 
threatened  by  them.    The  imaginary  obstacle  thus  removed,  and  a  tenae  of  itFifnifiont 
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danger  drawing  together  these  loving  hearts,  JoHir  Aldbn  claims  Priscilla  as  his 
bri(&.  and  they  are  married  after  the  old  fashions  of  Holland.  At  the  weddinsr,  stal- 
wart MiLBS  reappears,  not  as  a  ghost  or  an  avenger,  but  forgiving,  congratulating, 


blessing :  and  so  all  ends  well.' 

We  fear  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  *  inure*  us.  to  English  imitations  of 
Latin  hexameters.  Longellow  has  well  mastered  the  task  of  their  composi- 
tion, and^his  *  feet*  go  trippingly,  with  seldom  a  slip  or  mis-fitep.  But  the  love 
of  hexameters  must  come  like  the  love  of  Spanish  olives :  some  these  delight : 
oihersome  r^ard  them  as  *sour  green  plums.*  But  the  fc^rm  of  the  poem 
aside :  it  is  replete  with  the  most  exquisite  natural  images  and  comparisons ; 
it  contains  a  succession  of  descriptions  which  are  as  much  beautiful  pictures  to 
the  eye,  as  if  they  were  upon  canvas  in  color  before  the  reader.  Quiet  himior 
there  is,  in  quaintest  garb,  and  touches  of  natural  pathos,  which  take  the  heart 
captive :  while  the  story  itself  is  admirably  and  most  dramatically  told.  Among 
the  shorter  poems  which  close  the  volume,  is  the  subjoined,  which  is  as  ex- 
cellent in  the  great  lesson  which  it  teaches,  as  in  the  grace  and  harmony  of  its 
cxecutioa     It  is  entitled  ''Tlu  Ladder  of  St  Auguatine : ' 


'We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar: 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 


legrees, 
uay  sui 


'  Saiwt  Augustine  !  well  hast  thou  said, 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  eack  deed  of  shame  ! 

'  All  common  things,  each  day's  events. 

That  with  the  hour  be^n  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

*  The  low  desire,  the  base  design. 

That  makes  another's  virtues  less ; 
The  revel  of  the  treacherous  wine, 
And  all  occasions  of  excess : 

'  The  longing  for  i^oble  things ; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth ; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart  that  brinss 
Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth : 

'  All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds. 
That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of 
ill; 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will : 

'  All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 
In  the  brieht  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

In  all  respects,  admirable.  -  -  *  A  friend  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
following  paragraph  in  ^Ka  EleU  Hawai%^  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, under  date  of '  Okatoba  6.'  The  *6uke  *  and  *•  Pepa'  numerical  designa- 
tions are  indistinct,  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  journal  in  coming  so  great 
a  distance :  hut  doubtless  the  sheet  is  of  last  year : 

*  £  uooKAA  ia  ka  hookapu  i  hoakakaia  maluna  ae ;  penel,  he  hapanmi  i  ka 
hookomo  ana  1  na  holoholona  iloko  o  ke  kula,  a  he  hapaumi  1  ka  pau  ana  o  na 
malama  mua  eono.  Pela  no  I  kela  Kakahikiikeia  Makahiki,  e  hookaa  e  ia  ka 
hapalna  o  ia  hookapa,  a  o  ke  koena  1  ka  wa  e  pan  ai  ka  hapalua  mua  o  ko  maka- 
hikl    Ina  aole  e  kaa  ka  kekahi  hookupa  a  pan  na  malama  eono,  e  kan  hon  Ia 


The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

*  The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  weage-Iike  cleave  the  desert  airs. 
When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known. 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

*  The  distant  moontains,  that  uprear 

Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 
Are  crossed  by  path-ways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

'  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and 

kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

'  Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  ana  downcast  eyes. 
We  may  discern — unseen  before — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

'  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past, 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain.' 
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ka  hapawaln  no  keU  dala  ale  keia  dala  aie  a  kaa.  Aka,  ina  i  hala  na  wM>lrmK^tf 
elaa  a  kaa  ole  ka  aie,  e  knal  ka  luna  o  ke  knla  i  kekahi  Hpi,  lio,  m  hoki,  a  mink 
paha  o  ua  mea  aie  la  1  mea  e  hookaa  aka  ai  i  kona  aie,  a  e  kukala  ka  luna  i  kosi 
manao  e  koai  ia  bipi,  lio  paha  1  hookahl  malama  mamoa  akn  o  ke  koai  ana,  i 
ike  lea  ia  kona  manao  kaai  no  ia  holoholona.' 

Now  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  pi^[)er  referred  to  in  the  KmcKEKBocsn 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  *  threatened  mandate'  of  the  King  of  tha 
Sandwich  Islands:  what  our  correspondent  did  say — and  he  was  borne  out 
in  his  remark  by  the  fiu^ts  which  he  dted — was,  that  *  when  the  Islands  cf  the 
Sea  should  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  laws  of  Common  Sense,  and  the 
eternal  Principles  of  'Ninety-eight,  there  would  then  be  no  farther  need  of  sub- 
marine or  trans-marine  legislation.'  What  was  meant  by  all  this,  we  did  not 
know  then,  and  do  not  know  now :  but  that  these  were  the  '  positiims'  of  our 
correspondent,  we  do  know.  We  respectfully  request  ^Ka  EleW  to  retrad 
its  gratuitous  animadTersioa  •  -  •  Wb  have  been  interested,  and  doubt  not 
that  our  readers  will  be,  in  the  annexed  gossipping  passage  firom  the  ^Fbjf- 
side  Records  of  a  Ycmkee  in  Europe,  The  main  pordon  of  the  extract  whidi 
we  take  from  the  manuscript,  gives  a  more  *  sketchy,'  and  therefoe  a  moie 
graphic  description,  of  the  literally  *  last  earthly-resting  place  ^  and  fianiHar 
habits  of  Voltaibe,  *  the  keen  wit  and  the  brazen  infidel,'  than  we  have  e?cr 
elsewhere  met  with : 

*  Tm  '  arrowy  Rhone/  as  it  rushes  under  the  paltry  low  wooden-bridge  ia 

the  midst  of  the  town  of  Geneva,  is  as  blue  as  Mrs.  M 's  washing-tnb  oa 

Monday  morning.  I  did  not  mnch  enjoy  a  lounge  in  the '  Place  Bel-air,'  an  am- 
phibious, muddy,  polyagonal  concern,  with  a  ginger-bread  town-house  and  dial- 
plate  on  one  side,  and  some  print-shops  on  the  other.  A  glance  down  the  street 
that  skirts  the  city  wall,  satisfied  us  in  that  quarter.  The  esplanade  and  fortifi- 
cations to  which  a  moming-walk  led  us,  appeared  to  my  eyes  to  have  immeoie 
strength :  several  moats,  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep  and  wide,  traversed  by  nar- 
row temporary  bridges,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Genevese  promenaders,  follow  the 
zig-zag  course  of  bastion  and  curtain.  From  this  point  dionld  Hie  town  and 
lake  be  seen,  to  be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  jumble  of  high- 
peaked  tumble-down  houses  and  ginger-bread  steeples  that  constitute  Uie  city, 
lie  on  your  left,  upon  a  portion  of  the  slope  that  from  your  feet  sweeps  down 
for  half-a-mile  in  a  gentle  descent  to  the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake.  Before  yoo, 
that  mnch  bepraised  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  little  our  own  lake  of  the 
same  name,  nnroUs  her  sliver  surface.  The  sloping  shore,  studded  with  villas, 
(among  which  I  recollect  the  houses  of  YoLTAntx  and  Chateaubbiand,)  approach 
each  other  In  bolder  and  bolder  curves  as  they  recede,  and  at  last  embracing, 
seem  to  enfold  the  lake  from  your  right ;  while  high  above,  on  the  right,  old  Moat 
Blanc,  rearing  his  hoary  and  eternal  summits  above  the  Intermediate  hdghia, 
appears  to  lord  It  with  an  unspeakable  grandeur  over  the  whole  soene.  The '  bine 
Rhone '  Is  of  so  deep  an  azure,  as  It  flows  under  the  bridge  at  Geneva,  a4  to 
seem  almost  turbid. 

'  We  took  a  carriage  to  Femey  one  day,  the  residence  of  Yoltaibx.  The  road 
conducted  us  for  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the  lake.  An  hour  brought 
us  to  the  sparse  village  which  Yoltadib  created.  We  remarked  a  chapel,  with 
an  Inscription  on  the  pediment,  possibly  the  same  which  Yoltadue  built,  and 
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orroganUy  insoribed,  *D€0  erexU  Voltaire,'  The  chateau  was  bnt  a  tolerable 
country-house,  surrounded  with  a  considerable  extent  of  tasteful  and  yaried 
groundflL  »  .  .  A  seryant  appeared  to  show  us  through  the  house.  The 
house  is  now  in  possession  of  the  same  nobleman  from  whose  ancestors  Voltaibx 
purchased  the  place.  The  ante-room,  containing  the  sam^  high-backed  carved 
gilt  chairs,  in  which  Yoltaire  and  his  fellow-wits  and  doubters  disported  their 
hours  of  triumph,  is  sad  and  oppreseiye.  His  sleeping-room  adjoining,  contains 
th6  unpainted  bedstead  and  mean  bed  on  which  he  reposed,  when  he  c<mld  re- 
pose —  for  '  on  that  bed  he  last  did  lie.'  According  to  the  custom  of  trayelling 
fools,  I  laid  me  down  on  his  bed ;  and  but  that  the  ravages  of  former  tourists  had 
reduced  the  curtains  to  the  length  of  about  a  foot,  I  should  have  followed  their 
example  in  carrying  off  a  small  piece  by  way  of  memorial 

'A  portrait  of  Madame  Dx  Warxitb  and  of  Catbkrins  dx  Rubsx  Is  on  either  side  of 
the  bed.  In  the  room  is  a  paltry  cenotaph,  and  on  a  board  hanging,  if  I  recollect, 
right  across  it  is,  *Mon  contr  eat  ici — man  esprit  estpartautJ  As  we  were  conducted 
oyer  the  beautiful  grounds,  where,  from  an  occasional  terrace  w«  enjoyed  a  fine 
view  of  the  country,  we  were  shown  the  walk  which  he  frequented  when  under 
the  influence  of  his  muse.  The  attendant,  who  had  been  his  servant,  told  us  that 
he  used  to  walk  rapidly  by  fits,  with  his  long  cane  in  his  hand,  stopping  at  inter- 
vals to  write :  the  head  of  his  cane  and  the  back  of  his  hand  serving  for  a  desk. 
I  of  course  gathered  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  beech-trees  which  he  had  planted 
with  his  own  hand.  ...  At  the  gardener's  lodge,  we  were  shown  his 
waUdng-cane :  we  put  ou  his  brocade  gold-fringed  night-cap,  and  seated  our- 
selves in  his  arm-chair,  without  imbibing  any  of  its  old  occupant's  inspiration. 
Voltaire  had  a  habit  of  detaching  the  seals  of  the  letters  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  arranging  them  in  a  sort  of  album :  he  then  wrote  underneath  each 
seal  some  brief  expf  esnon,  designating  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
seal  belonged,  as,  *  You  hypocrite :  '  farceur,'  etc  This  book  was  shown  to  us. 
The  present  proprietor  of  the  chateau  had  erected  in  the  grounds  a  splendid 
monument,  with  a  long  inscription  to  his  memory.  Some  weak  wretches  had 
recently  demolished  the  erection.  The  gardener  gave  me  a  printed  copy  of  the 
inscription,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  mislaid.' 

*When  founds  make  a  note  of  it*  -  -  -  It  is  *  painful,  truly  painfiil,'  to  read 
such  things  as  are  written  by  our  Lawrence  (Mass.)  correspondent,  concern- 
ing a  certain  native  Justice  of  the  Peaoe,  residing  so  near  Boston,  the  nucleus 
of  *  all  the  learning  and  all  the  talents,'  so  widely  radiated  in  the  region  round 
about    Imagine  the  following  scene:  *With  an  appearance  indicating  the 

realization  of  the  importance  of  his  position,  Judge  S prepared  himself 

with  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  'opened  the  court*  With  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  pleas  of  the  counsel,  every  thing 
seemed  to  pass  off  smoothly ;  save  now  and  then,  at  the  order  of  the  Judge, 
they  were  compelled  to  wait  for  him  to  complete  his  minutes,  or  to  ask  the 
members  of  the  bar  how  some  word  in  the  testimony  should  be  spelled.  Now 
came  a  moment  of  most  intense  interest  After  a  season  of  mutual  satisfiiction 
between  the  counsel  and  the  spectators,  it  is  not  strange  that,  as  the  'deciding 
moment  drew  near,  the  court-room  should  have  been  in  almost  breathless 
silence,  for  the  case  was  an  important  one.  I  need  not  picture  the  scene  &r- 
ther.    You  no  doubt  have  witnessed  exciting  trials  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
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become  almost  unable  to  govern  jour  feelings,  as  the  sentence  was  aboot  to  be 
pronounced  upon  some  criminal  With  profound  gravity  the  Judge  arose, 
and  with  slow  and  solenm  voice,  turning  to  the  counsel  for  the  defendant^  hs 

said:  *Mr.  H ,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court  t?iat  you  are  dsfiiulUdS 

As  soon  as  Mr.  H recovered  sufBciently,  he  arose,  and  answered :  '  Ju(%e 

S ,  I  was  not  aware  but  what  I  was  Aere,  and  had  been  here  throa|^hoat 

the  trial'  Again  another  solemn  silence :  the  Judge  grew  red  in  the  &£«,  and 
huge  drops  of  perspiration  oozed  upon  his  forehead.  Fortunatdy  the  cocmsd 
for  the  plaintiff  bethought  him  to  say :  *  You  meant  to  remark,  Judge,  Hoi 
you  decided  the  case  against  the  defendant*    Life  at  once  returned:  *0h! 

yes,  yes — yes,  I  meant — tTuit^s  it:  I  decide  against  you,  Mr.  H !' 

And  he  ^decided  accordin^y ! '  -  -  -  Tou  have  seen  sudi  a  man  as  tins, 
reader,  have  you  not  ? — a  croaker,  who  never  predicts  any  thing  that  is  not 
evil,  and  who  reverses  Pope*s  idea,  and  always  holds,  that  ^whatever  s,  k 
wrong  f '  Tou  meet  him  some  fine  bracing  autimm-moming,  and  salute  him 
with :  *  A  charming  morning  this :  such  a  glorious  day  is  enough  ci  itself  to 
make  a  man  in  love  with  life.'  *  Ta-e-e-s :  pleasant  enough  now  ;  but  it^s  a 
weather-breeder,  Sir — a  regular  weather-breeder :  we  shall  pay  for  this :  noir 
mind  I  tell  you!'    Three  weeks  after,  you  encounter  him  on  a  rainy  day: 

*  Aha ! '  he  exclaims ;  *  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  It 's  on  us  notr,  and  we  sfaan  t 
^  get  shed  of  it '  in  a  hurry :  the  regular'  equinoctial,  and  pl^ity  ait^  that !  ^ 
And  so  with  every  thing :  nothing  but  ^  croak !  croak  I '  like  a  crow,  all  ^ 
while  Whip  us  such  uncomfortable  *  fellow-citizens ' — these  'Jokeses,* 
whom  Charles  Mackat  so  happily  hits  off  in  a  little  poem,  of  wtich  we  can 
only  recall  two  verses,  and  perhaps  these  not  correctly : 

*  I  siAD  the  sweet  letter  mj  love  sent  to  me, 
Inclosing  a  rose  from  a  land  o'er  the  sea ; 

I  press  to  my  fond  lips  a  curl  of  her  hair, 
And  own  that  she 's  loving,  and  good  as  she's  fair ; 
When  JoNis,  intermptinff,  says :  *  Love 's  a  mistake. 
And  women  but  play  with  men's  hearts  till  they  hveak : ' 
1  answer,  *  Why  not?  if  they're  bloodless  as  stones? 
Ckt  out  of  my  syn-shine,  detestable  Joios ! ' 

*  My  heart  glows  with  hope  for  the  welfare  of  man : 
I  pray  for  mr  fellows,  and  help  when  I  can : 

I  see  througn  the  distance  of  acres  to  be. 

The  many,  grown  wiser,  made  nappv  and  free. 

When  JoNBS,  interrupting,  says :  '  Man  is  a  knave ; 

And,  if  not  a  tyrant,  a  fool  or  a  slave.' 

I  answer :  *  There 's  kind  human  flesh  on  my  bones  — 

Gtet  out  of  my  sun-shine,  cadaverous  Jonis  \* 

As  the  song  goes,  'so  say  all  of  us! '  -  -  -  Thb  charming  ^Aut^tcrat  of  the 
BreaJc/ast-Tahle '  having  finished  his  career  in  the  pages  of  our  oontemponury, 

*  The  Atlantic  Monthly ^^  the  landlady  of  his  boarding-house,  of  whom  he  has 
afforded  so  many  amusing  glimpses,  has  been  imparting  to  an  amanuensis  her 
impressions  of  himself  and  of  the  school-mistress  with  whom  he  *  took  the 
long  path,'  at  the  close  of  his  story.  Passing  by  the  *  rich-brush '  picture  of 
the  *  Autocrat'  as  a  boarder  *  who  paid  regular,'  and  his  *  manners  and  cus- 
toms '  at  table  and  elsewhere,  we  cannot  forbear  to  present  a  '  picture  in  little ' 
of  the  *school-ma'm,'  which  is  alike  homely,  graphic^  and  in  parts  alfecdng: 
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'  As  to  fichool-ma'sm,  I  han't  a  word  to  say  that  an't  favorable,  and  do  n't  har- 
bor no  unkind  foelin'  to  her,  and  never  knowed  them  that  did.  When  she  first 
come  to  board  at  my  house,  I  had  n't  any  idee  she  'd  live  long.  She  was  all 
dressed  in  black;  and  her  &ce  looked  so  delicate,  I  expected  before  six  months 
was  over,  to  see  a  plate  of  glass  over  it,  and  a  Bible  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  layin' 
on  the  lid  of  the  — r—  well,  I  do  n't  like  to  talk  about  it ;  for  when  she  first  come, 
and  said  her  mother  was  dead,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  except  one  sister 
out  West,  and  unlocked  her  trunk  and  showed  me  her  things,  and  took  out  her 
little  purse  and  showed  me  her  money,  and  said  that  was  all  the  property  she 
had  in  the  world,  but  her  courage  and  her  education,  and  would  I  take  her  and 
keep  her  Ull  she  could  get  some  scholars — I  couldn't  say  not  one  word,  but 
jest  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her,  and  bu'st  out  a-cryin'  so  as  I  never  cried  since 
I  buried  the  last  of  my  Jive  children  that  lays  in  the  huryitC -ground  with  their 
father,  and  a  place  for  one  more  yrovm  person  betwixt  him  and  the  shortest  of 
them  five  graves,  where  my  baby  is  waitin*  for  its  mother.' 

*  [The  landlady  stopped  here,  and  shed  a  few  still  tears,  such  as  poor  women 
who  have  been  wrung  out  almost  dry  by  fierce  griefs  lose  calmly,  without  sobs 
or  hysteric  convulsions,  when  they  show  the  scar  of  a  healed  sorrow.] 

' The  school-ma'am  had  jest  been  killin'  herself  for  a  year  and  a  half  with 

waitin'  and  tendin'  and  watchin'  with  that  sick  mother  that  was  dead  now  and 
slie  was  in  mournin'  for.  She  did  n*t  say  so,  but  I  got  the  story  out  of  her,  and 
then  I  knowed  why  she  looked  so  dreadful  pale  and  poor.  By-and-by  she  be- 
gun to  get  some  scholars,  and  then  she  would  come  home  sometimes  so  weak 
and  faint,  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  drop.  One  day  I  handed  her  a  bottle  of 
camphire  to  smell  of,  and  she  took  a  smell  of  it,  and  I  thought  she  'd  have 
&lnted  right  away.  Oh  I  says  she,  when  she  come  to,  I  've  breathed  that  smell 
for  a  whole  year  and  more,  and  it  kills  me  to  breathe  it  again  I 

'  The  fust  thing  that  ever  I  see  pass  between  the  gentleman  inquiries  is  made 
about,  and  her,  was  on  occasion  of  his  makin'  some  very  searchin'  remarks 
about  griefs,  sech  as  loss  of  friends  and  so  on.  I  see  her  fix  her  eye  steady  on 
him,  and  then  she  kind  of  trembled  and  turned  white,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew 
was  she  was  all  of  a  heap  on  the  floor.  I  remember  he  looked  into  her  face 
then  and  seemed  to  be  seized  as  if  it  was  with  a  start  or  spasm-like — but  I 
thought  nothin'  more  of  it,  supposin'  it  was  because  he  felt  so  bad  at  makin'  her 
fidnt  away. 

'  Some  has  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  young  woman  she  was  to  look  at  Well, 
folk?  differ  as  to  what  is  likely  and  what  is  homely.  I  've  seen  them  that  was 
as  pretty  as  picters  in  my  eyes ;  cheeks  jest  as  rosy  as  they  could  be,  and  hair 
all  shiny  and  curly,  and  little  mouths  with  lips  as  red  as  sealin'-wax ;  and  yet 
one  of  my  boarders,  that  had  a  great  name  for  makin'  marble  figgers,  would  say 
such  kind  of  good  looks  warn't  of  no  account  I  knowed  a  young  lady  once 
that  a  man  drownded  himself  because  she  would  n't  marry  him,  and  she  might 
have  had  her  pick  of  a  doten,  but  I  did  n't  call  her  any  thing  great  in  the  way 
of  looks.  All  I  can  say  is,  that,  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not,  she  looked  like 
a  young  woman  that  knowed  what  was  true,  and  that  loved  what  was  good» 
and  she  had  about  as  clear  an  eye,  and  about  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  any  man 
ought  to  want  for  every-day  company.  I  've  seen  a  good  many  young  ladies 
that  could  talk  faster  than  she  could;  but  if  you 'd  seen  her  or  heerd  her  when 
our  boardin'-house  caught  a-fire,  or  when  there  was  any  thing  to  be  done  be- 
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sides  speech-makin',  I  guess  you  'd  like  to  have  stood  still  and  looked  on,  jM  to 
see  that  young  woman's  way  of  goin'  to  work.  Dark,  rather  than  light;  and 
slim,  but  strong  in  the  arms — perhaps  from  liftin'  that  old  mother  abont;  for 
I  Ve  seen  her  heavin*  one  end  of  a  big  heavy  chest  round  that  I  diould  n't  have 
thought  of  touchin',  and  yet  her  hands  was  little  and  white.  Dressed  very  plus, 
but  neat,  and  wore  her  hair  smooth.  I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  die  did  n't 
wear  some  kind  of  ornaments,  bein'  a  likely  young  woman,  and  havin'  her  way 
to  make  in  the  world,  and  seeln'  my  daughter  wearln'  jewelry,  which  sets  ho- 
oflF  so  much,  every  day.  She  never  would  —  nothin'  but  a  breast-pin  with  her 
mother's  hair  in  it,  and  sometimes  one  little  black  cross.  That  made  me  think 
she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  especially  when  she  got  a  picter  of  the  Yirg^  31akt 
and  hung  it  up  in  her  room ;  so  I  asked  her,  and  she  shook  her  head  and  said 
these  very  words :  that  she  never  saw  a  church-door  so  narrow  she  eould  n't  go 
in  through  it,  nor  so  wide  that  all  the  Gbeator's  goodness  and  glory  could  etkXet 
it ;  and  then  she  dropped  her  eyes  and  went  to  work  on  a  flannel  petticoat  she 
was  makin',  which  I  knowed,  but  she  did  n't  tell  me,  was  for  a  |^oor  old  ' 


Is  not  this  admirable  ?  We  should  scarcely  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
'Autocbat'  himself  *had  a  hand  in  it'  ...  Krr^  have  *gone  out' 
Our  *  Leviathan,*  like  its  great  namesake  in  the  Thames,  is  laid  up,  waiting  for 
the  ^spring-tides'  of  air.  Fitfully  blow  the  autumnal  winds  now,  and  dead 
leaves  strew  the  hill-side  walks.  The  ^Leviathan'  would  in  these  days  take 
any  one  into  the  air  who  should  essay  to  hold  the  guiding-rein :  so  he  stands 
on  end  in  the  library  adjoining  the  sanctum,  until  his  time  shall  ccnna  Mean- 
while, little  *  sleighs  are  in,'  or  soon  will  be;  at  the  prospect  whereof  our  littk 
people  do  greatiy  rejoice :  and  truth  to  say,  we  with  them.  If  there  is  any 
thing  that  will  stir  the  blood,  and  renew  the  youth  of  us  *  children  of  largo- 
growth,'  it  is  to  see,  in  the  first  feasible  snow  that  fiJls,  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  those  cordial  communities  who  know  neither  *  sets'  nor  *diques' — with 
red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  tumbling,  rollicking,  laughing,  and  shouting,  and 
*  turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth,  as  only  childhood  can.'  We  once  heard 
the  late  Philip  Hone,  at  one  of  the  annual  festivals  of  our  good  Saint  Nicho- 
las, with  an  unstudied  eloquence,  and  a  grace  which  was  as  natural  to  him  as 
the  air  he  breathed,  dwell  for  a  few  too  short  moments  upon  his  reminisocnoes 
of  early  New-York :  and  we  remember  that  he  said,  in  substance:  *  I  have  tra- 
velled. Sir,  in  foreign  lands,  since  that  period  of  Long  Ago :  I  have  beheld  moun- 
tains which  veiled  their  hoary  heads  in  the  clouds,  and  hills  of  rarest  beau^ ; 
but.  Sir,  they  all  pale  before  the  memory  of  the  hill,  to  the  top  of  whicb  tiie 
boys  of  Old  New- York  used  to  draw  their  sleighs  in  winter,  and  glide  like  an 
arrow  down  its  glassy  sides.  Let  such  of  us  as  are  Boys  of  Old  New-Yotk 
never  forget  *  Vladtenbareek  Hill  I ' ' — and  the  speaker's  eye  dikted,  and  hb 
voice  was  full  and  cheery,  as  he  thus  spake  of  the  *  winter-memories  of  his  boy- 
hood.' The  otiier  day,  when  the  painter  was  putting  the  finishing-toudies  to 
the  new  *  cdat '  which  has  been  given  to  the  cottage,  we  asked  him  if  he  were 
the  Mr.  Buckhout,  of  whose  skill  in  cleaning  and  restoring  oil-paintings  we 
had  heard  such  frequent  mention  made  ?  *  He  had  had  great  success  in  that 
line,'  he  said,  modestly  adding,  that  he  *  had  always,  he  believed,  given  entire 
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satis&ction  to  those  who  had  intrusted  their  pictures  to  his  care.  His  process 
was  an  original  one,  and  it  neither  injured  the  colors  or  the  canvas  in  the 
slightest  d^ree.'  *■  One  thing  led  on  to  another,'  until  mention  happened  to 
be  made  of  OhUdren^t  8leigh$far  Winter^  suggested  by  seeing  our  little  Five- 
jearold  extemporizing  a  sled  from  the  sides  of  a  superanuated  cigar-box ;  when 
Mr.  BucKHouT  informed  us,  that  in  making  and  decorating  sleighs  for  children, 
he  could  proudly  say  that  he  *  turned  his  back  to  no  man :  *  that  as  winter  ap- 
proached, the  demand  for  his  work,  for  the  dty  and  Hudson-riyer  towns,  was 
greater  than  he  could  supply.  From  town,  his  sleighs  find  their  way  to  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  specimens  in  this  kind  have  twice  received  first 
premiums  at  the  American  Institute.  Ho  happened  to  be  in  the  dty  at  the 
time  the  Crystal  Palace  was  burned,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  *  de- 
vouring element'  (meaning  fire)  two  of  the  most  beautiful  vehides  of  the  kind 
*  on  view '  in  that  graceful  but  now  vanished  structure.  One  of  these  is  con- 
tzucted  for,  for  a  good  littie  boy  we  wot  o^  to  rejoice  Cedar-Hill  this  winter 
with  many  a  joyful  juvenile  *  load'  Whoso  desires  a  little  sleigh,  as  strong  as 
it  is  easy-going,  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Buckbout's  manufiicture,  let  him  advise  us,  at 
the  office  of  the  Knickerbocker.  -  .  -  Connecticut  is  justiy  celebrated 
for  the  excellenoe  of  her  schools :  but  we  know  of  one  little  viDage  within  her 
borders,  where  the  schoolmaster  seems  not  to  have  been  a  prevalent  institution. 
Sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a  hotel  there,  a  few  days  ago,  we  watched  the  progress 
of  a  sign-painter  plying  his  art  over  the  portals  of  a  neat  littie  building  oppo- 
sita  As  his  first  syUabic  combination  became  apparent,  our  speculation  ran 
high,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  '  Digning  : '  it  could  form  no  part  of  tiie 
owner's  name ;  ndther  could  we  bring  to  mind  any  art,  sdence,  or  trade,  hav- 
ing such  an  adjective  appellation.  Half-an-hour  later,  and  the  intent  of  the 
sign  became  apparent : 


D  I  G  N  I  N  C       SALOON 
RESTURE     AUNT. 


Who  'd  have  thought  it,  0  Connecticut  1  •  -  -  We  shall  *  name  no  parties,' 
nor  violate  any  private  confidence,  in  letting  fall  upon  these  pages  a  Gleam 
from  the  Light  of  a  DutchmarCe  J^re-Side^  in  one  of  the  old  towns  hx  away  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  river  now  sweeping,  in  the  broad,  bright  moon-lighij 
to  the  sea,  past  the  October-garnished  heights  which  swell  above  the  lowly 
mansion  of  *  Cedar-pill  Cottage.'  The  modesty  of  the  writer  (only  equalled 
by  the  old-time  hospitality,  and  the  warm,  genial  spirit  which  prompts  it, 
and  which  have  made  the  ancient  *  Family-Hostead '  famous  for  so  'many  a 
rolling  year ')  might  reluct  at  names  and  localities ;  so  that  in  that  regard  we 
forbear — and  begin.  After  allusion  to  our  recent  visit  to  the  *  Battle-  Groundi 
of  Old  Saratoga,^  our  kind  and  courteous  correspondent  observes  : 

'  I  AM  reminded,  in  the  'Table*  of  your  September  number,  of  a  long-deferred 
Intention  of  my  own:  namely,  of  writing  to  yon,  to  request  that  you  will  not 
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again  come  so  near  this  ancient,  quiet,  and  ferUle  valley,  where,  aecording  to 
oar  old  friend,  the  '  veritable  Historian,'  the  folk  used  to  pat  stones  on  their 
hooses,  in  windy  weatlier,  to  prevent  their  blowing  away,  without  eomiig 
'just  over  the  river,'  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  old  Familj^HosUad  of  tke 
Kniekerbacktrt,  For,  my  dear  Sir,  the  hospitalities  of  a  Knickerbockei's  dsd- 
sion  are  ever  open,  especially  to  a  Knickerbocxkr's  friends ;  and  to  no  one  could 
a  more  cordial  welcome  be  offered,  than  to  the  old  and  genial  Editor  of  the 
'  Knickerbocker  Maqazins  : '  and  I  trust  that  at  some  future  time  you  msj  find  it 
convenient  with  your  arrangements  to  make  your  way  northward  again,  tnd 
with  the  purpose  of  a  quiet  sojourn,  amid  the  primitive  scenes  and  primitire 
manners  of  this  ancient  neighborhood. 

*  I  can  promise  you,  that  if  you  come,  you  may  occupy  the  *  Haunted  Chamber! 
and  will  warrant  you  against  all  harm ;  for  the  spirits  which  inhabit  it  are,  1 
am  very  sure,  good  spirits  —  choice  friends  of  Cupid  and  of  Htmks— ssitii 
also  known  as  the  *Bridal  Chamber.*  And,  If  it  were  not  for  shocking  yow 
patriotism,  I  could  offer  you — for  your  sleeping  arrangements — thebedstetd 
which  once  belonged  to  that  arch  Tory,  Sir  John  Johnson:  at  any  rate,  you  need 
not,  if  you  choose,  during  your  stay,  sit  in  a  chair  less  than  one  hundred  yean 
old:  and  if  you  have  a  passion  for  the  antique,  or  the  war-like,  I  could  Mend 
yon  the  loan  *  of  the  sword  which  my  great  grand-father  used  (with  how  modi 
execution  I  dare  not  say)  during  the  Revolution. 

'And  I  can  show  you  the  huge  Familt  Bible,  with  its  great  clasps,  (nerer,  I 
am  quite  sure,  intended  as  a  pocket-e^tion,)  wherein  is  recorded,  in  le^Ue 
Low  Dutcht  the  genealogy  of  the  Knickerbackers,  for — well,  for  at  least  an  age 
or  two  before  the  laying  of  the  Sub-Atlantic  Cable,  And  then,  I  couldiead  yoo 
to  the  sepulchres,  and  point  out  to  you  the  epitaphs  of  my  ancestors  for  seTenl 
generations.  And  I  could  conduct  yon  to  the  stream,  and  to  the  identical  spo^ 
where  licensed-mouthed  Tradition  relates,  that  a  certain  *J)uieh  Dcmine '  of  yore 
united  within  the  mystical  bonds  of  wedlock  a  fair  damsel  and  her  IotId; 
swain  ;  they  standing  on  the  one  shore,  and  the  clergyman  upon  the  opponte 
side  of  the  rirer,  during  the  interesting  ceremony.  And  then,  I  could  lead  yoa 
to  a  tract  of  land,  and  could  show  you  the  deed  which  conveyed  the  same;  it 
being  a  *  Warranteed  Transfer  *  from  the  '  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of 
the  City  of  Albany,'  to  one  of  my  fore-fiithers,  the  sole  consideration  of  which 
conveyance  was  (and  was  it  not  truly  a  valuable  consideration  ?)  that  my  an- 
cestor agreed  to  furnish  said  '  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  City 
of  Albany,'  with  sufficient  meat,  drink  and  lodgings  for  themselTes  and  hones 
•whenever  they  or  any  of  them  should  choose  to  visit  him  at  his  house,  and  lo 
long  as  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  choose  to  stay  there.*  Those,  yoa  will  re- 
member, were  the  good  old  days  of  hospitality. 

'  And  I  can  promise  you  farther,  that  when  you  come,  (if  you  be  a  smoker,  as 
I  am,)  I  can  offer  you  a  substantial  pipe  of  the  olden  school ;  or,  at  your  option, 
a  modem  cigar,  and  the  other  '  good  goods,'  the  et  eeteras  of  a  Dutchnuui's 
fire-side.  And  yet,  I  may  not  promise  you  '  princely  entertainment,'  nor  maDT 
of  the  luxuries  of  many  others.  For  we  are  of  a  simple  and  a  prudent  race: 
and  though  my  first  ancestor  who  came  to  this  country  is  said  to  haye  eloped 
hither  with  a  nun,  yet  that,  I  suppose,  might  be  considered  as  only  a '  hink  lo 
the  cable '  of  their  otherwise  proverbial  prudence.' 

This  is  a  Rxickkrbockeb  invitation  ^  after  our  own  heart,'  and  shall  be  ic- 
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cepted  with  it,  *  when  time  and  chance  shall  serve.*  Where  there  is  a  io»//, 
there  will  be  found  a  toay,  -  -  -  It  is  remarked  by  some  tme,  some  one 
unknown  to  us  by  name,  but  a  sensible  and  plain-spoken  man,  whoever  he  is, 
that  Woman  in  the  Middle  Eanha  of  Society  is  in  her  tnio  giory :  not  a  doll, 
to  carry  silks  and  jewels ;  not  a  puppet,  to  be  flattered  by  absurd  adoration ; 
reverenced  to-day  and  discarded  to-morrow,  and  always  jostled  out  of  the  place 
which  nature  and  society  would  assign  her,  by  sensuality  or  contempt :  ad- 
mired but  not  respected,  and  desired  perhaps,  but  not  esteemed :  compare  such 
an  one  with  a  Wife  who  partakes  of  the  cares  and  cheers  the  anxieties  of  her 
husband ;  who  divides  his  toils  by  her  domestic  intelligence,  and  spreads  cheer- 
fulness around  her;  for  his  sake  sharing  the  reasonable  refinements  of  the 
world,  without  being  vain  of  them.  Now  this,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  well 
and  truly  said :  and  it  reminds  of  a  few  vexy  clever  lines  which  a  western  lady- 
correspondent,  in  a  kindly-courteous  note,  now  lying  before  us,  has  desired  us 
to  '  circulate '  in  the  Table.  With  moderate  crinolines,  therefore,  and  no  other 
redundance  save  that  which  Nature  gives,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  *The  Girl 
with  the  Calico  Dress '  will  have  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you : 

'  A  no  for  your  '  fashionable  ^irU,' 

With  their  velvets  and  satms  and  laces. 
Their  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  pearls, 

And  their  milliner  figures  and  races : 
They  may  shine  at  a  party  or  ball. 

Emblazoned  with  half  they  possess, 
But  give  me,  in  placeN)f  them  all, 

My  girl  with  the  calico  dress. 

'  She  is  as  plump  as  a  partridse,  and  fair 

As  the  rose  in  its  earliest  moom ; 
Her  teeth  will  with  irorv  compare, 

And  her  breath  with  the  cloTcr  perfume. 
Her  step  is  as  free  and  as  light 

As  the  fawn's  whom  the  hunters  hard  press ; 
And  her  eye  is  as  soft  and  as  bright  — 

My  girl  with  the  calico  dress. 

'  Your  dandies  and  foplines  may  sneer 

At  her  simple  and  modest  attire ; 
But  the  charms  she  permits  to  appear 

Would  set  a  whole  iceberg  on  nre. 
She  can  dance,  but  she  never  allows 

The  hugging,  the  squeeze  and  caress ; 
She  is  savins  all  these  for  her  spouse  — 

My  girl  with  the  calico  dress. 

*  She  is  cheerful,  warm-hearted  and  true. 

And  kind  to  her  father  and  mother : 
She  studies  how  much  she  can  do 

For  her  sweet  little  sisters  and  brother. 
If  you  want  a  companion  for  life. 

To  comfort,  enliven,  and  bless, 
She  is  just  the  right  sort  for  a  wife  — 

My  girl  with  the  calico  dress.' 

Pass  this  good  ^  Girl  *  around.  -  -  -  '  Why  could  n't  they,'  asked  a  '  scientific 
explorer,'  of  the  Fldneur  school,  as  he  stood  by  a  switch-man,  on  a  long  and 
very  straight  rail-road  track,  *  down  east'  the  other  day,  discussing  the  *  At- 
lantic Gable,'  *  why  could  n't  they  make  a  telegraph-line  of  rail-road  rails  ?  It 's 
continuous,  and  it 's  conductiYe,  an't  it  ? '    *  Why,  sartin,'  was  the  reply :  Mt  's 
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been  done — done  frequent,  by  mtunl  ligfatnin*.  Box  Fiuch,  up  at  Haxx^s 
station,  in  a  thunder-storm,  last  week,  switched  off  a  streak  o^  ligfatnin*  tiiat  he 
see  Sroomin*,  and  ran  the  thing  into  the  ground :  *8  Kfact — ask  Bill!  * 


*  Ht  window  opens  toward  the  autumn  woods : 
I  see  the  ghosts  of  thistles  walk  the  air 
O'er  the  long,  leral  stubble-land  that  broods 
Beneath  the  nerbless  rocks  that  jutting  lie : 
Summer  has  gathered  her  white  family 
Of  shrinking  daisies  —  all  the  hills  are  bare : 
And  in  the  meadows  not  a  limb  of  buds 
Through  the  brown  bnshes  showeth  any  where.' 

Tnrs  sings  Alice  Caret  :  but  if  she  means  to  say  that  the  flowen  are  all 
gone,  and  bouquetrmat^riel  fled,  we  think  we  could  prove  to  her,  could  she 
but  step  for  a  moment  into  the  sanctum,  that  she  is  somedele  mistaken.  Not 
during  the  entire  summer,  when  multitudinous  flowers  *  appeared  upon  the 
earth,*  and  might  be  had  for  the  plucking,  did  such  a  brilliant  bouquet  swing 
like  an  inoenso-breathing  censer  above  our  table,  as  now  illuminates  the  sanc- 
tum with  its  autumnal  glories.  Van-colored  artemesias,  polished  dogwood- 
berries,  of  a  brighter  red  than  any  Chinese  vermilion  that  was  ever  seen ;  rich 
clusters  of  opened  ^bitter-«weet,'  with  its  trailing  bulbs  of  deep  orange  sad 
brightest  crimson ;  shining  wax-berries,  whiter  than  the  whitest  lily  that  ever 
opened  its  fiur  bosom  to  the  summer  air ;  tender  cedar-sprays,  (at  aknost  armV 
reach  from  the  sanctum  windows,)  *  thidkly  set  with  pale  blue  berries;  *  hair- 
fine  mountain-pine  twigs,  green  as  a  leek,  without  its  odor ;  two  or  three  lig^t 
maroon  tufl-cones  of  the  sumach,  with  its  long  attendant  leayea,  tinged  widi 
all  bright  hues,  'most  beautiful  to  see :  *  match  us  such  a  bouquet  as  this,  with 
all  the  wealth  of  summer-flowers !  It  cannot  be  done  —  for  haye  n*t  we  tried 
it  ?  Moreover,  it  was  our  work :  *  alone  we  did  it,'  having  long  since  made  op 
our  mind  that  we  have  slight  occasion  to  *tum  our  back  to  any  man  or 
woman '  in  making  a  tasteful  bouquet  •  -  -  *  A  ducat  to  a  beggarly 
denier,'  that  'j?aiu  BreitmaniC$  Barty '  is  from  the  choice  hand  of  our  old 
correspondent,  '  Mack  Slopes.'    It  *  smacks  of  him '  very  much : 

'  Haxb  BaKiTif  AiTN  gife  a  barty  —  dey  had  biano  bUy  in — I  felld  in  lofe  mit  a 
Merican  fran.  Her  name  vas  BIadilda  Taiob.  She  hat  haar  as  proan  as  s 
pretzel  bun ;  de  eyes  were  himmel  blue ;  and  ven  she  looket  into  mine,  dey  shplit 
mine  heart  in  two. 

'  Haxs  BRBrmANM  gife  a  barty :  I  vent  dar  yon  II  pe  pound.  I  valzet  mit  der 
Maoilda  Yani —  and  vent  shpinnen  round  and  round.  De  pootieat  freilein  in 
de  house  —  she  vayed  poot  doo  hoondert  pound. 

'Hans  BaEmiAirN  glf  a  barty  —  I  dells  yon,  it  cost  him  dear.  Dey  roUt  in 
more  as  seven  kecks  of  foost  rate  Lager  Bier — and  venefer  dey  knocks  de 
shpieket  in,  de  Deutschers  gifes  a  cheer.  I  dinks  dat  so  vine  a  barty  nefer  coom 
to  a  het  dis  year. 

'Haks  Bruthann  gife  a  barty.  Dar  all  vas  souse  and  broose.  Yen  de 
sooper  come  in,  de  gompany  did  make  demselves  to  house.  Dey  ate  das  Brot 
and  Gensybroost,  die  Bratwoorst  and  Braten  fine,  and  wash  das  Abendessen 
down  mit  four  parrels  of  Neckarwein. 
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•  Ha58  BmsiTiiA2C9  ^e  a  barty :  ye  all  cot  troonk  as  bigs:  I  poot  nune  moat  to 
a  parrel  of  bier  und  sch wallowed  it  oop  mit  a  scbwigB — und  denn  I  Mesed 
Madilda  Yaxs,  und  she  flchlap  me  on  de  kop,  und  de  goompany  fought  mit  ta|^e 
leeks  dill  de  coonstaple  made  ooa  sch.top. 

'  Haiis  Banrif  A2fx  gife  a  barty :  There  is  dat  barty  now  ?  There  is  de  lofely 
golten  doudt  dat  float  on  der  moundain's  prow  ?  There  is  de  himmelstrahlende 
stem  —  de  schtar  of  de  spirit's  light — all  gone'd  afay  mit  de  Lager  Bier — afay 
in  der  Evigkeit' 

The  *  internal  evidence'  here  is  very  strong.  In  its  kind,  it  is  quite  as 
good  as  the  mingled  Butch-English  of  the  travesty : 

*  Da  sun  vash  gone  town  shnst  pehint  de  pine  mountains, 

Und  left  de  tark  night  to  come  on  us  again. 
Ten  I  shtumpled  along,  mit  de  sbwamps  und  de  fountains, 
Shust  to  see  vonce  my  Gatt  vot  livesh  on  de  blain : ' 

with  other  stanzas,  of  a  kindred  sort  -  -  -  The  editor  of  the  ^Cumberland 
Telegraph '  dropped  in  upon  us  at  the  Sanctum  by  paper-proxy  the  other 
morning,  and  mentioned  to  us,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  conversation,  the 
following  extraonfinaiy  circumstance :  '  For  several  ycars,^  said  he,  *  a  Mouse 
has  made  his  home  in  my  printing-ofiBca  He  has  become  very  fiuniliar  with 
all  hands,  and  in  broad  day-light  he  can  be  seen  plajring  around  the  feet  of  the 
compositors,  or  dancing  about  the  cases,  seemingly  as  little  apprehensive  of 
danger  as  if  snugly  safe  in  his  nest  The  paste-cup  is  his  delight ;  but  he 
never  objects  to  a  bit  of  cake  or  fruit,  with  which  his  admirers  occasionally 
supply  him.  He  is  a  most  remarkable  little  animal  A  piece  of  cake  puts 
him  in  high  glee,  and  when  he  has  devoured  it,  he  gets  in  a  comer  and  sings 
like  a  canary  bird,  his  notes  being  sweet  and  melodious.  Sometimes  he  will 
sing  for  an  hour  without  intermission.  He  is  a  general  fiivorite;  does  what  he 
pleases  with  impunity ;  and  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  fixture  in  the  office.'  Our 
contemporary  added,  that  the  said  Mouse  was  so  tame  that  he  would  suffer  his 
person  to  be  handled,  without  any  the  least  show  of  fear.  We  said  to  him, 
(the  Editor,  not  the  Mouse,)  '  That  u,  as  you  observe,  a  most  extraordinary 
drcumstance:  and  if  you  had  not  $een  it,  you  would  not  have  believed  it?* 
He  replied  immediately,  with  great  frankness,  that  he  would  not  Tlie  follow- 
ing observation,  made  by  *  ourseH'  finished  the  conversation  *  under  notice :  * 
'Jus'  so :  we  have  never  seen  the  mouse  in  question.'  The  editor  was  d urn- 
founded^  and  wist  not  what  to  say.  -  -  -  When  *  Ojllapod  '  was  etliting 
his  Philadelphia  Daily  Gazette,  we  remember  his  remarking,  at  the  end  of  a 
heated  political  contest,  that  he  was  tired  of  running  over  the  tables  of  nuyori- 
ties,  which  kept  coming  in.  As  if  by  a  sort  of  understanding,  or  conspiracy, 
he  said,  among  his  contemporaries,  uniform  tables  had  been  prepared :  his 
brother-editors  had  all  become  Mantilinis;  and  *Dem.,'  *Dem,,*  *Dem,,'  was 
the  only  party  word  they  could  utter  in  the  *  majority '-  column.  Now  it  was 
an  odd  thing  which  brought  this  little  circumstance  to  mind.  Wo  saw  a 
country  *store'- keeper,  day  before  yesterday,  looking  at  a  bank-note  list, 
which  he  had  not  as  yet  learned  properly  to  consult  Unknowingly,  he  wa.** 
deep  in  the  *  counterfeit '  department,  and  took  the  abbreviated  descriptions  of 
the  face  of  the  bills  as  pronunciamentos  of  their  solvency :  ancl  ho  read,  partly 
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to  himself  in  this  wise :  ^  Farmers*  Bank  of  S Ca,  Pa. :  vig.^  (be  TigQint 

to  detect)  —  *bi7St:*  tA^t  won't  do : '  'Union  Bank  of :  *BrsT:'  ^suoe 

kind:'  and  so  he  went  on,  discarding  'from  the  word,*  alike  'basts'  of 
Washington,  of '  females,'  and  of  Silas  Wright  !  He  was  rcrersing  the  gtyfe 
of  people,  who  use  '  burst '  for  bust  -  -  -  If  Goldsmith  himself  mrt 
living,  it  «eems  to  us  that  he  could  scarcdy  have  sent  forth  fixmi  his  pent 
more  characteristic  and  beautiful  passage  than  the  subjoined.  We  hope  some 
one  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  tell  us  who  wrote  it  It  90und»  Hke  Dr. 
Channing,  somewhat,  but  we  cannot  find  it  in  such  of  his  writings  as  are 
contained  in  our  imperfect  library :  *  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  have  not  ^ 
heart  to  take  an  offending  man  or  woman  from  the  general  crowd  of  sbfbl, 
erring  beings,  and  judge  them  harshly.  The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  woiid, 
and  know  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of 
others  in  sorrow,  not  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  the  poor  heart  that 
has  sighed  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  tempUtiois 
it  has  passed,  the  brief  pulsation  of  joy,  the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and 
fear,  the  tears  of  regret,  the  feebleness  of  purpose,  the  pressure  of  want,  the 
desertion  of  friends,  the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  but  little  charity,  the  dt- 
solation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  the  threatening  voice  within;  health 
gone,  even  hope,  that  stays  longest  with  us,  gone ;  I  haye  little  heart  fcr 
aught  else  but  thankfulness,  that  it  is  not  so  with  me,  and  would  fiun  ki^e 
the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-being  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it  came.'  A 
sentim^^t  to  be  well-remembered.  -  -  -  A  kindly  correspondent,  from  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  in  a  note  received  yesterday,  says :  '  I  hope  you  may  not 
act  upon  a  suggestion  which  we  have  inferred  that  you  *  threw  out '  in  a  hte 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker  :  to  the  effect,  namely,  that  feeling  like  a  boy 
'  was  a  kind  of  weakness  which  you  supposed  would  always  hang  around  joa ; 
a  weakness  which  you  could  not  help.'  I  venture  to  assert,  tbtii  I  speak  for 
nine  in  ten  of  your  readers,  when  I  say,  that  I  hope  you  may  not  ^ry  to  'b^ 
it'  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another,  that  endears  the  Knickerbocoe 
to  its  readers,  it  is  that  very  youngneas^  of  which  you  speak,  with,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  kind  of  self-disparagement  It  has  kept  pace  with  '  the  tknet^^  d 
which  (and  I  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  flattery)  it  is  a  constant  and  continual  epi- 
tome :  and  while  you  do  not  grow  old  in  its  pages,  its  pages  will  know  do 
senility.'  Most  kindly  said :  be  it  ours,  then,  to  remember,  and  remonberiDgr 
to  '  act  accordingly.'  On  this  very  hint,  we  had  intended  to  speak,  even  now,  in 
a  full  page  of  *  Gossipry,'  which  would  embrace  much  of  reminiscence,  and  be 
at  least  heart-felt  and  truthful,  if  nothing  more.  But  *some  other  time,' 
Deo  Tolente^  we  shall  recur  to  it  -  -  -  Our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
accomplished  €k)thamite  *  merchant,'  who  said  to  his  partner,  as  he  was  sprmk- 
ling  9and  upon  the  superscription  of  a  business-letter  which  he  had  just  ad- 
dressed :  *  How  do  you  speH  Feladelphy  ? '  *  F-e-1,  Pel,  a-d-e-1,  Feladel,  P-j, 
FeUadelfy,^  was  the  response.  *  Good !  —  then  I  've  got  it  right  J^  was  the 
self-satisfied  rejoinder :  *  I  thought  p'raps  I  'd  made  a  midtake ! '  We  were  r^ 
minded  of  this  the  other  night,  by  the  following  incident,  which,  we  are  fMn 
than  *  credibly  informed,'  happened  in  a  little  village  not  twenty  miles  remoted 
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from  the  spot  where  these  sentences  *  attain  to  type.*  A  man  step^jnto  a  '  cor- 
ner grocery,'  of  the  description  known  as  *  green,'  and  asks  of  one  of  th\t^o  *  pro- 
prietors '  present :  *  Have  you  any  onions  f^  *  No,  Sir,'  replies  one  of  ihem. 
*  Yes '  —  hesitatingly  suggests  the  other :  *  Yes — we  have  n't  got  any.'  N^ce 
you  quite  sure  t '  adced  the  would-be  purchaser.  *  Haint  got  none ! '  was  the 
last  reply  vouchsafed  him:  and  he  pretermitted  himself  When  he  had  stepped 
up  the  street,  the  first  partner  said  to  the  head-derk,'  *  Jim,  call  him  lAck : 
p'raps  he  wanted  some  Ingins .''---  Not  a  very  long  time  after  thesb 
pages  shall  have  found  their  way  *  deown-east,*  even  to  the  forests  of  Aroos- 
took — so  named  because  the  wood-choppers,  in  the  thick  and  silent  wilderness 
thereaway,  roost  at  night  on  the  trees  —  ^The  Fenobscot  Woodmen^  will  be 
busily  at  work  amidst  the  mighty  snows  of  their  forest-regioa  *  A  Bangob- 
lAN '  tells  us,  in  a  piece  of  verse  somewhat  too  much  extended,  what  manner 
of  people  they  are  of  He  *  shall  be  heard,'  however,  even  if  we  are  obliged,  as 
the  stump-speakers  say  at  the  South,  to  *  call  ^Time^  on  him : ' 

'  Tee  woodsman  of  Penobscot  ia 

A  man  of  hardihood : 
.His  sinews  are  like  oaken  thongs, 

Like  bullock's  blood  his  blood : 
Two  brawnj  arms  swine  at  his  side, 

Eke  hands  of  bone  ana  g^stle ; 
Old  Sampson's  hair  Ms  head  adorns — 

His  chin  a  beard  of  thistle. 

*  Over  his  brow  protrudes  a  roof 

Of  brown  felt,  or  tarpaulin ; 
Three  blood-red  shirts,  with  buttons  decked, 

His  mighty  stomach  wall  in, 
Then  h3rpogastrium,  ribs  and  thighs, 

Warm  lions'  skins  environ ; 
Encased  his  low  extremities 

In  bullock's  hide  and  iron. 

'  This  giant  Man  meets  giant  Pine, 

And  giant  blows  desctod ; 
And  ere  the  shades  of  night-fall  come, 

The  forest  giants  bend : 
Such  is  the  man  to  whom  we  are 

Indebted  for  our  houses ; 
And  when  he  comes  to  town,  he  'd  *  swap ' 

His  red  shirts  and  his  trowse's.' 

A  good  *  crayon  drawing.'  -  -  -  Onb  of  the  features  of  the  two  ensuing 
volumes  of  this  periodical,  and  one  which  we  hope  to  make  an  attractive  one, 
will  be  a  Hietory  of  the  Knieherbocker  Magazine^  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time.  This  history  will  involve  not  only  the/ac«»  which  relate  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  work  until  now,  but  will  contain  correlative 
BeminUeeneee  of  the  Samstum  and  of  our  Gorreepondents^  which  a  good 
m^nory,  and  stiU  better  remetnbraneers^  have  preserved  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  of  yesterday,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  hearty  the  dearest 
recollections,  of  the  Editor,  are  in  this  thing:  and  his  chief  hope,  m  relation 
thereto,  is,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  carry  out  deftly  what  he  conceives  to  be 
a  well-matured  design.  -  -  -  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  says 
many  a  good  thing,  in  his  own  way  of  saying  it,  never  spoke  a  better  one 
than  is  contained  in  this  sentence :  'A  vast  deal  of  genial  humor  is  consden- 
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tiously  stryglcd  in  religious  people,  which  might  inumiiiate  and  warn  the  w»j 
of  lifiiL  Jf  it  and  innocent  gayety  answer  the  same  purpose.that  afire  does  in 
a  dao^  house;  dispersing  chills,  and  dr3ring  up  mould,  and  maldng  erefy 
thtfig  wholesome  and  dieerfuL*  -  -  -  *Mil  K.  N.  Pepper,  Esq.,*  (4ke  foarth 
mtion  of  whose  reoent  vdume,  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Rudd  and  Cabltose, 
have  just  sent  to  press,)  encouraged  by  the  finvor  of  the  public,  has  offered  SBvett- 
dollars-and4^half  each,  for  *  disertashuns  onto  the  four  follerin*  Subjeks  of 
Discushion: ' 

1.  *  Is  Dftocin'  morrallee  Rong  r ' 

8.  *  Is  the  readin*  of  Fictisbua  Wercs  eommendiblc? ' 

8.  'Is  it  necessary  that  femails  shood  reseer  thurro  edncashonf ' 

4.  *  Ort  femaUs  to  taik  parU  Into  Poll jtix  ? ' 

Pregnant  questions,  these:    -    •    •    We  do  not  know  '  Judge  B ^,*  let  oa 

say  to  our  *  Ehn  City*  correspondent:  *but  an'  if  we  did,^  we  should  be  apt  to 
tender  him  a  piece  of  advice,  which  we  hope  may  be  inferred,  without  farther 

comment:  ' Do  you  know  Judge  B ?    He  is  one  of  our  most  affiible  and 

talented  lawyers,  and  a  great  wag  withaL  His  son  '  Sam  '  is  a  graceless  wi^t, 
witty  as  his  sire,  and  like  him,  fond  of  all  kinds  of  palatable  *  fluid.'  The 
Judge  and  Sam  were  on  a  visit  to  Niagara.  Each  was  anxious  to  have  a 
*  nip; '  but  (one  for  the  example,  the  other  in  dread  of  hurting  ibe  *old  man^s 
feelings)  equally  unwilling  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  the  other.  *  Sam,'  said 
the  Judge,  Til  take  a  short  walk  —  be  back  shortly.'  'All  right,'  r^Gad 
'  Sam  ; '  and  after  seeing  '  his  Honor '  safely  round  the  comer,  he  walked  a«t 
quietly,  and  ordered,  at  a  near  bar-room,  a  'julep.'  While  in  eoncoeto^  fte 
Judge  entered,  and  (Sam  being  just  then  back  of  a  newspaper,  and  consequent 
viewing,  though  viewless)  ordered  a  'julep.'  The  second  was  compoonde^ 
and  the  Judge  was  just  adjusting  his  tube  for  a  cooling  draught,  when  '  Sam  * 
stepped  up,  and  taking  up  his  glass,  requested  the  bar-tender  to  take  his  pay 
for  both,  from  a  bill  the  'Governor'  had  just  handed  out  to  him!  The 
Judge's  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  his  admiration  of  his  son's  codbess : 
and  he  exclaimed,  '  Sam  !  Sam  I  —  you  need  no  julep  to  cool  you  I '  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  did  fit!  •  -  -  Wisdom  is  not  likely  to  die  with  all 
Sootdmien,  '  canny '  as  they  are  admitted  to  be  in  general,  if  we  are  to  believe 
a  story  in  an  English  journal  to  this  effect :  '  A  Fifeshire  man  brings  his  child 
to  the  minister  to  be  baptized,  who  asks  him,  '  Are  you  prepared  for  so  import- 
ant, so  solemn  an  occasion  ? '  ^Prepared  f '  he  echoes,  with  scMue  indignatiQii : 
'  I  hae  a  firlot  o'  bannocks  bakin',  twa  bacon  hams,  a  gude  fitt  kebbuck,  an'  a 
gallon  o'  the  best  Hielan'  whusky ;  an'  I  wad  just  like  to  ken  what  better  pre- 
paration ye  could  expeck  firae  a  man  in  my  condition  o'  life ! '  He  meant '  the 
christening'  at  homoi  A  kindred  mistake  is  made  by  another  peasant,  who 
hearing  '  Pbince  Albert  '  prayed  for  in  the  service,  fancies  a  small  steam-boat 
of  that  name  as  the  object  intended :  and  on  coming  out  of  church,  is  greatly 
incensed,  that  the  minister  should  'make  sic  a  sang  about  a  bit  cockle-shell  o* 
a  thing  they  ca'  ^Prince  Alberty  a  craft  nae  muckle  bigger  than  a  common 
wherry,  that  carries  a  wheen  coals,  and  a  sma'  steam-kettie  in  its  belly  t ' 


$50.  SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES.  $50. 


Having  completed  and  occupied  our  great  iron  fire-proof  manufactory — ^the  most  per- 
feet  machine-shop  in  die  world — ^we  have  signalized  the  erent  by  producing  a  new  FAMILT 
SEWING-MACHINE,  containing  the  latest  improvements,  at  the  very  low  price  of 


This  great  reduction  will  leave  the  public  without  inducement  or  excuse  for  buying 
any  of  the  inferior  machines,  which  infringe  our  patents.  Competition  will  henceforth  be- 
come impossible.     A  -^ery  large  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  prices  of  all  of 

8III@8R'S   STAIDAEB   MAGESKSS, 

For  manufacturing  purposes — which  are  well  known  to  be  without  any  successful  rival  in 
the  market  Much  has  recently  been  published  in  regard  to  various  stitches  made  by  Sew- 
ing-Machines.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  world  knows  the  fact,  that  Singer's 
Machines  make  the  best  stitch  ever  invented,  and  do  it  in  the  best  style. 

gy^nd  for  a  copy  of  t  M.  SINGER  A  CO.'S  GAZETTE,  which  contains  full  in- 
formation about  prices,  sizes,  etc,  of  Sewing-Machines,  and  will  he  supplied  gratis, 

I.  M.  SINGES  &  CO.,  458  Broadway,  New-York. 


GBOVEB  &  BAKEB'S 

OSLBBRATBD 


4:95  Broadway,  Ne^w-York. 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
137   Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
58  "West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 

tSr  AffmeUa  tn  all  tKe  principal  oIUm  aud  tiUaget 

in  the  United  UtatM. 

A  NEW  ST7IE— FBIOE,  $60. 

TnraiB  Machines  new  from  two  »pool«,  and  form  a  leam 
of  aneqaallcd  «trenfrth.  beauty,  and  elaitidty,  which  will 
WOT  rip,  txen  f  f  erery  fourth  stitch  be  col.    Th«y  an  on- 
qoettionably  th«  beat  in  the  market  for  Ikmflj  nae. 
VSKND  FOB  A  ODIODLAB. 


OPOriONB  OF  THIS  PBB88. 

Grorer  A  Baker*t  la  the  btmL-^Amar.  AgrimMmHtlL 

To  all  of  which  the  THXmne  uyt,  Amen.—TW&WM. 

It  J  aU  that  it  claims  to  \>t.—tndip0nd^«L 

li  Jlnitihn  itt  own  work— others  do  niA,^ffcm4  Jaw, 

We  gire  it  the  preference.— American  BapUtiL 

It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreoiat«d.^PAr0n.  Jawr. 

Adapted  for  woolens,  linen,  or  cotton.— ^m«r.  MonUilii, 

We  like  Grorer  A  Baker^s  best.— Za<2<M>  Wreath. 

"  Which  is  the  best  1**    GroTer  A  Baker's.— ZMstfotoA. 

Snperior  to  aU  others.— Ar«r««ry. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  In  recommending  It.— AmrMt 

It  requires  no  re-spooling.- iTMm^sZM. 

For  fkmUy  use  they  are  unrhralled.— Z)a<fy  JVtet. 

They  sew  a  seam  that  will  not  Tip.—Oourier. 

It  performs  nobly  and  expeditiously.— .8lDafiUi»«r. 

Remarkable  for  firmness  of  tttLm.—OoMette. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  famDy  sewing.— Oftwr»<r. 

Best  adapted  for  family  use.— 2>ay  &ok. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  lU—Ohrani4^ 

It  sews  strongly,  and  does  not  rip.- Z^/'s  IUu$lraML 

The  prince  of  inrenUons.— /*rol  Churchman, 

It  is  woman's  best  fHend.—  Weekly  Newt. 

We  gire  our  preference  to  Qrorer  A  Baker'a— ^Vncfml 

The  most  blessed  inTention.— if/i(Atfr*«  Magazine. 

It  makes  pleasure  of  ten.— J9venin{f  Poet. 

The  farorite  for  family  vet.— Brooklyn  Blar. 

We  highly  appreciate  their  ralue.- ^m^rioem  Miee. 

It  sews  a  seam  that  will  not  rip.—  Wash.  Union. 

Cannot  be  too  hi^y  recommended.— 7%M«k  Baptl$L 

Qrover  A  Baker's  is  the  beet.— J7iMiMn^<2on  Jo^rnci. 

The  best  in  Mae.—PiUelon  Jowmak 

Not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.—  Weelcheeter  J^. 

The  most  coDTonient  in  xx9e.—Ohieago  Nmtie  Letter. 

The  cheapest  and  best— JTo^ton  Whiff. 

The  most  successful  InTention.- iWn^rA^imton  Jtep. 

Is  easCy  managed  and  understood.— /^<;r<  PUUneBea. 

Qrorer  A  Baker's  is  the  btet.—Goehen  Democrat 

Has  giren  entire  satisfaction.— Oitel:^  Bboaminer. 

Grorer  A  Baker's  Is  easily  managed.— JTimA  7%mee. 

Purchase  a  Grerer  A  Baker.— jB^iKira  Oaeette. 

Will  do  most  beautiftil  Kwiag.—AUentotvn  Dem. 

It  will  not  get  out  of  order.— .^ti^uns  American. 

Oommend  oa  to  GroTer  A  Baker*B.— ^riiMMfsM  Konp. 

It  is  a  deed  of  emaneipation  to  womaa — XlSeabetk  Jf^-^ 

Will  do  better  sewing  then  by  hand.— (TsuMa  Or 

Win  do  sn  thtaewlng  ofm  has^,—09weifQ  FaF 


Hew  American  Biographical  Series  for  YontL 

TBIKF.E:    TOLtmEN    AI.BBABT    PITBI.tMHEIS 

LIFE     OF    CAPT.     JOHN     SMITH 

"irHB:    FX)TJNX)KR   OW  VIBOENXA. ; 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM, 
LIFE    OF    BENEDICT    ARNOLD, 

THK  'nE^Ar^oR. 
EACH  VOLUME  BLEQAK^TLY  ILLHSTBATSD. 


Thr  Publishers  of  this  now  Amoricftn  Bit>ffraphic:il  Series  olT/r  the  youth  of  the  cout^ttt  » 
B<*t  of  volumofl  whu^h  tli'-'V  will  bo  Oiisrur  to  po.>»«>08:i.  The  »ux^omy)li.shod  autlior  has  tak»?ii  ii  *c 
hand  tu  furnish  the  yu^ni/fr  jwriiou  of  readers  attniotlve  and  reliable  biograpiiieg  of  UiosemaTi-^ 
atid  true  men  who  laid  tloep  aud  .strong?  the  foiindaiions  of  the  naiion. 

He  hiiJ*  aiin«Hi  in  hiRplaii,  to  ffive  only  Umrig  pictures,  not  merely  tho  dry  HtatiHticaJ  mrnf-^-ii 
of  ll^o  histori'^a;  to  make  the  charactore  ho  sketches  brcathinp  and  moving  ,ediities,  nottLoco^j 
atatiips  that  exi'ito  no  fceliujr. 

It  la  hia  desiro  not  more  to  instnK't  the  mind  than  to  excite  tho  imagination  of  hia  rraderi 
to  dear  away  all  tlie  mistiness  and  mu3tin©.vi  tlial  have  collLVtvd  with  time  about  tho  ni^mui :: 
tho  greiit  men  ol  our  history,  and  to  familiarize  the  youth  of  this  gt^neration  with  the  livw  •.? 
thoao  true  and  noble  men.  wliose  exam])les  are  their  riohcst  lejfary. 

Tho  three  volumes  of  tliis  valuable  8erio«  nlroady  publii»hod  have  been  rec#iv«?d  with  t^- 
warmest  popular  favor.  Old  and  young  are  la\i.sVi  with  their  i>r;uR*.  The  press  hiive  coiiimeridt<j 
tliem  aH  Itnv  litenir>'  undorUiking^i  have  the  ^i:ood  fortune  tt)  bo  commended. 

Tho  most  spirited  and  oh-iruit  wood-cuts,  from  designs  by  Billijig?,  that  '^Prinoo  of  Arti.^!/"," 
uill  profuHoly  illustrate  the  wlmlf  soriej*,  tlinn  rendering  it  doubly  attractive  and  entertainiDg. 

FOR  T 10  AC  UK  lis,  th»?so  are  _;u.sf  the.  bookA  to  place  on  the  slielves  of  the  Schc»ol  Libraries  ic 
every  Stale  where  librari«^s  ft>>.>uncl  The  profession  will  find  tlieir  work  wondertujij  ligLteaed. 
by  giving  their  pupiLs  U'eo  acceas  to  such  uw  ful  volumes. 

PAKFNTS  can  not  procvnt  tiu'ir  children  with  any  thing  more  beautiful,  or  permanentJr 
vaJuable.  They  will  sow  tha  right  kind  of  seed  in  a  young  hearL  In  a  Family  Library,  ti-ci 
elegruit  little  volumes  will  be  of  inestimable  worth.  Works  like  these  add  incalculably  to  thi. 
Bwoet  Htlractions  of  Home. 

Tlio  fine.<<t  and  whitest  paper  is  used  for  tlieso  books,  and  the  style  of  binding  is  as  eleg  jqI 
as  the  reaclers  of  such  works  could  desire. 

Tho  volumes  are  not  numbered,  and  may  be  had  singly  or  in  the  eeries. 

Tho  rest  of  the  scries  will  appear  as  rapidly  as  they  Ciin  1)6  prepared. 

This  series  of  bof)ks  ha?  already  proved  eminently  jKyjynJar — tlie  first  edition  baring  met  with 
A  rapid  sale.     Second  edition,  junL  issued.     Retail  price,  75  cents  per  voL 

£.  0.  LIBBY  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

76  and  78  WaaliiBg:ton  Street,  Boston,  Haas. 

Copiofi  of  the  works  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  by  the  pablishera,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  prve* 
FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSKLLKRa 


FIFTY-THIED    VOLUME. 


With  the  present  Dumber  closes  the  Fifty-second  Yolume  of  the  Enickxr* 
BocKEB, '  the  oldest  and  best  established  Magazine  in  the  country,'  and  the  Pub- 
lisher has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  it  has  never  before  been  m  so  prosperous 
a  condition.  ^  Under  the  management  inaugurated  with  the  present  vohime,  a 
lii^her  price  is  paid  for  original  contributions  than  bj  almost  anj  other  American 
periodical,  while  the  press  and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Magazine  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  generously  aiding  in  bringing  it  more  prommently  before  the 
reading  public.  As  heretofore,  the  pages  of  the  Knickebbocker  will  be  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Humor.  Leaving  to  others  the  discus- 
Bion  of  vexed  political  and  polemical  questions,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editors 
to  procure  the  most  brilliant  articles  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  neither 
money  nor  labor  will  be  spared  to  produce  an  original  American  Magasine,  un- 
surpassed in  variety  and  excellence  of  matter. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  number  of  the  Entckkb* 
BOCKBB  as  a  specimen,  or  to  refer  to  the  long  list  of  past  and  present  contributors, 
many  of  whose  names  are  household  words  in  American  literature,  but  simply 
to  state  that  the  fii'ty-third  volume  will  be  by  far  the  most  brilliant  yet  issued. 
The  Magazine  is  connected  with  no  Associations  whatever,  but  depends  solely 
upon  its  own  merits  for  popularity. 

Every  number  of  the  succeeding  volume  will  contain  a  steel-plate  engraving, 
and  illustrated  articles  will  frequently  grace  the  pa^es  of  the  Magazine.  A  com- 
plete history  of  the  KyicKEBBOCKER,  with  reminiscences  of  the  contributors 
whose  fame  is  so  intimately  associated  with  its  pages,  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
coming  volume.  Will  every  friend  of  the  Magazine  procure  for  it  an  additional 
reader  ? 

TERMS — Single  copies,  one  year,  $3 ;  Two  copies,  $5 ;  Three  copies,  $6. 
Specimen  numbers,  25  cents.  An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  to  persons  getting  up 
a  club  of  ten  subscribers.  Club  rates  with  other  periodicals,  the  same  as  adver- 
tised in  previous  numbers  of  this  volume. 


Unprecedented   Inducements  for  New  Subscribers. 

Any  person  forwarding  10  new  $3  snbflcripttona,  ($30,)  will  be  presented  with  a  deed  giving 
a  perfect  title  to  10  acres  of  land  in  Tbxas,  Kansa&  Iowa,  or  WiacoxsiH,  and  the  Magazines 
promptly  mailed  to  the  subscribers,  whether  at  the  same  or  different  Posi-Offioen. 

In  the  same  proportion,  deeds  for  20,  40.  SO,  or  160  acror,  will  be  sent  as  premiums  for  20,  40, 
80,  or  160  $3  snbecriptioTifl — an  acre  for  each  oopy  subscribed  for. 

All  communicntinaa  connected  with  the  Biuin/tsa  D^artmeni  of  the  KxiCKKBBOncHR  shonld  bo 
addressed  to  JOHN  A.  GRAY,  16  ft  18  Jacob  streetL  All  Artides  designed  for  the  body  of  the 
HagaziDe  (should  be  directed  to  Dr.  JAMES  0.  NOTES;  those  for  the  Editor's  Table  to  LOUIS 
GATLORD  CLARK. 

AGENTS  ARE  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  ooontry.  BACK  NUMBERS  and  bonnd  volumes 
on  hand. 

JOHN  A.  GRAY,  Publisher  and  Printeb, 

X6  A  18  Jaoob  it.,  cor.  Frankfort  at..  ITew-Tork 


nrra  TiAR  or  THB 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATIOI 

Siq^rb  Bngravingi   Boantiftil  Art  Joamal— Valuable  Sramiiuni, 


This  popular  Art  AsKdatioii,  now  in  its  fifth  jmr  of  oiipnraUeled  suocen^  baviag  parcbu, 
and  engimvod  on  tteel,  Hentog'i  great  painting,  ''THE  VHXAOE  BLACKSMITH,"  win  sot ■? 
eopiaa  (to  (to  ■abacriberi  oo^)  on  heavy  pJate  pi^r,  30  M38  inches,  on  the  fi>aowing 

Timm  ov  lUBiomiPTzov: 

ETVTf  perwn  remitting  Three  DoUarii  will  raoelye  a  copy  of  the  wap&ib  eteel  engnTii^i&r 
Herring'i  celebrated  paintings 

IS|f    ttillagF    jBIarfesmitj. 

Also,  a  oopy  of  the  beaaUlul 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  JOURNAL, 

an  elsgantly  fflostnted  qoarto  Magasuie.  Also,  fiee  seaaon  tiokets  of  admisBton  to  the  EtSen  (or 
Puawkiorf)  and  Western  Galleries  of  the  Aeeociation, 

There  wOl  also  be  given  to  the  sobscribeis  eevend  hundred  valuable  woiks  of  An,oQiiipraDg 
fine  (Ml  Pftintiags,  Bronsei^  Soolptnresi  etc.,  etc.,  from  celebrated  American  and  fonaga  Ai^ 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  np  to  Jan.  l8t»  1869.  On  the  evening  of  that  date^  the  pRsoass 
will  be  awarded  to  subscribere. 

For  fhll  particolan^  see  December  Aar  Joubxal— price,  fifty  cents.  Specimen  copisKsiic 
those  desiring  to  sabscribe,  on  the  receipt  of  eighteen  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  ooin.   AddieA 

O.  L,  DERBY.  Actuary  C.  A.  A., 

Basterh  Ornox,  UB  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.;  os, 
Wssmv  OmcE,  166  WATER  STREET,  SANDDBKT,  0 

JUBT     OUT, 

THE   COSMOPOLITAN    ART  JOURNAL 
FOR    DECEMBER. 

Over  seventy  pages— choice  artides— elegantly  illustrated— splendid  steel  engFaTing&  ^^ 
fifty  cents,    ^f^edmen  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  eighteen  oent%  in  stamps  or  ooia.   AcUiW 

C.  L.  DsBBT,  648  J?foadf«H»y»  ^'^' 


Fleaie  sena  your  oroon  eariy— au  tne  souowing  Jfooju  are  xaaay  tor  iieiiy«y. 


DERBY  &  JACKSON'S 

UieT    OF 

New  Holiday  Books  for  t&e  Coming  Season. 


The  most  Saperb  PreMBiatlon  Book  PuMlflhed. 

WOMEN  OF  BEAUTY  AND  HEROISM, 

VROM  8EMIRAMI8  TO  EUGBNIX.    A  Portrait  Gan«ry  of  P0mal«  LoT«llaeM,  AehieT«in«at,  and  Inflaencc    With 
Nineteen  Fine  Steel  BograTlngs.    By  Fhaxk  B.  Goodewh,  Author  of  **  The  Oourt  of  Napoleon."    One  elegant 
4io  volame,  Torlcey  annqae,  $12 JH);  the  lame,  Turkey  fUll  gilt,  red  morocco,  |li^ ;  the  lame,  Turkey  fUl  gilt, 
green  morocco,  $12.S0 ;  the  same,  Turkey  fkill  gilt,  aaeortad  morocco,  $18.00. 
I^V  Thifl  el^ant  book  Is  printed  from  a  new  font  of  pica  type,  cast  purposely  for  it,  upon  esrtra'Biaed  and 

calendered  paper,  made  to  order,  and  bound  in  real  Turkey,  in  new  and  rich  styles,  by  Somerrilie. 

The  Portraits  are  from  drawings  by  Champagne  and  Waodesford.    Most  of  them  autheatic  copies,  and  engraved 

on  steel  in  the  highest  sUle  of  Art,  by  Hall,  Halpin,  HoUyer,  Jackman,  and  Sogers. 

LIST  OF  PORTRAITS.— 1.  Semiramls.    8.  Penelope.    8.  Oomelia.    4.  Zenobia.    6.  Beatrice.    6.  Joan  D'Are. 

7.  Isabella.    8.  Plana  De  Poitiers.    9.  AnneBoleyn.    lU.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.    11.  Pocahontas.  11  Nell  Owynne. 

18L  Lady  Montague.    U.  Marie  Antoinette.    1&  Maid  of  Saragossa.    1$.  Anne  Banritine  Judwa.    17.  Oharlotie 

Bronte,    la  Tlcioria.    19.  Eugenie. 

A.  2>9'e^w  and  Ixnproved.  Sdition  of 

THE    COURT   OF    NAPOLEON; 

OR,  80CIXTT  UNDER  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE.    With  Portraits  of  its  Beauties,  Wits,  and  Heroines,  fh»m  Orlgfaial 

Designs  by  Jules  Champagne,  engraved  on  steel  by  Hall,  Rogers,  HoUyer,  Halpin,  and  others.    By  FaurK  B. 

GooDBiGH,  (Dick  Tinto.)    Elegant  4to,  Turkey  antique,  $12.50 ;  the  same,  Turkey  ftiU  gilt,  $12JiO.    The  same, 

Tnt  calf,  $10. 

LIST  OF  PORTRAITS— Charlotte  Corday,  Hortense  De  Beauharnaii,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  Madame  TalUen, 
Madame  Junot,  Maria  Louisa,  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Madame  De  Stael,  Grace  IngersoU,  Empress  Josephine,  Mile 
Georges,  Madame  Regnault  De  St.  Jean  D'Angeley,  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte,  (Miss  Patterson,)  Madame  Roland, 
Madame  Recamier,  Irlle  Normand. 

The  same,  with  colored  portraits,  4to,  Turkey  antique,  $18.00 ;  the  same,  Turkey,  fW  fUt,  $18JHL 

THE    JOSEPHINE   GALLERY. 

Elegantly  Illustrated.    Edited  by  Alice  and  Pbrnbe  Carr.    Royal  Octavo,  with  Bight  BeauUftl  Portralto  to  Colors. 

Printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  beauUAiUy  bound  in  cloth,  extra,  bevelled  boards,  panelled  sides,  gUt,  scarlet, 
$0;  the  same,  superbly  bound  in  Turkey  morocco,  extra,  bevelled  boards,  ftill  gilt  sides  and  edges,  $7 ;  the  same,  tax- 
key  moroeco,  antique,  $7. 

THE  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR  FOR  1859. 

With  Twelve  Steel  Portraits  of  Irving,  LongfsUow,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Saxe,  Ik  Marvel,  Bayard  Taylor,  G.  D.  Preatlee, 
F.  8.  Cocaens,  F.  W.  Shelton,  T.  8.  Fay,  and  Fits-Greene  Halleck.    Octavo,  Illustrated. 
Bound  in  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  paneUed  sides,  gilt,  scarlet,  $6 ;  the  same,  Turicey  morooeo,  ftaU  gilt,  $7; 

the  same,  Turkey  morocco,  antique,  $7. 

Derby  ft  Jackson's  Elegant  Library  Editions  of  the 
STANDARD    BRITISH    CLASSICS, 

In  uniform  ISmo  sise  and  style ;  bound  In  elegant  half  calf  gilt  or  antique.    Price  per  Tohime,  $SJO. 
vatj  Volumes  now  reitdy.  as  follows : 

ADDISON^S  WORKS.  Six  Vohmies.  B06WSLL*8  JOHNSON.  Four  Tolurnds. 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKSL       Four  Volumes.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS.  Two  Volumes. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS.  Four  Volumes.  DEFOrS  WORKR  Two  Volumss. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORK&  Six  Volumes.  LAMB'S  WORKS.  Five  Volumea 

STERNE'S  WORKS.  Two  Votomes.  HAZUTTS  WORK&  Five  Vofaunss. 

DEAN  SWIFT'S  WORKS.       Six  Volumes.  UDGH  HUNT'S  WORKS.       Four  Volumea. 

|3F*  The  above  are  also  put  up  In  two  neat  oases,  price  $119.00  per  set.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 
Any  of  the  preoeding  sent*  trte  of  expense,  to  all  pane  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DERBY  &  JACKSON, 

119   N'asaau   St,   ITeMr-Vorlc. 
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SHAKSPEARE  SISTERHOOD 

00MPBI8INO 

FORTT-nVE  IDEAL  P0RTBAIT8. 

DBSCBIBKB     BT 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEQ 
FROM  DESIGNS  BY  EMINENT  HANDS. 


ON B  irOIsVMEf  IMPEKIAIi  Sto,  IN  AlfTiai^i:  MOROCOOy  «II.T,  tit. 


The  plan  of  this  beantifhl  work  is  as  original  as  it  is  attractive.  In  no  i^ 
spect  is  it  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  ^^  Sbakspeare  Galleries,"  and  ^^  Herobes  of 
Shakspeare,''  so  well  known  to  the  trade ;  but  with  striking  novelty  and  ta^ 
combines  the  story-telling  quality  of  Charles  Lamb  with  the  graoeinl  criticbiD  ef 
Mrs.  Jameson.  The  editress  has  judiciously  kept  her  title  in  view :  and  from 
page  to  page,  as  from  picture  to  picture,  she  conducts  the  reader-visitor  through 
her  Gallery,  delightfully  describing  with  story  and  quotation,  and  cootionalljsor- 
prising  with  the  untechnioal  opinions  of  a  fresh  and  shrewd  mind.  The  woikis 
a  counterpart  and  fitting  companion  to  the  "World-Noted  Women" oC Mrs. 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  and  the  "  Republican  Court "  of  Mr.  Griswdd. 

Among  the  illustrations  are  ideal  portraits,  faithfully  studied,  and  leafi&ng 
to  the  eye  the  poetic  character  already  presented  to  the  mind,  of  Julibt,  Rosa- 
lind, Bkatricb,  Viola,  Dbsdshona,  PERDrrx,  Ophelia,  Pobtia,  Mirandju 
Imogen,  Cobdelia,  Cleopatra,  Joan  op  Arc,  Hsrmions,  Hero,  Lady  Mic» 
BKTH,  and  so  on.  The  whole  are  engraved  on  steel  by  Mote,  Ingus, 
Cook,  Robinson,  Edwards,  Armytage,  Etlss,  Putrim,  Stodabt,  and  Raj>- 
cxTFFB,  from  designs  by  Lesue,  Hatter,  Meadows,  Bostock,  Jenkins,  Cob- 
bould,  Herbert,  Chalon,  Parrib,  and  other  eminent  bands. 

NEW-YORK. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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